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SANDUSKY,  NOVEMBER,  1859. 


Of  Rev.  S.  A.  BROXSON,  D  J).,  of  Sandusky,  before  the  Fire  Lands  Historical  Society,  at  the 
Meeting  held  in  Nobwalk,  May  Sth,  1859. 


ADDRESS. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Most  of  the  topics  connected  with  the 
objects  of  this  association,  at  least  such  as 
would  be  of  general  interest,  having  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  previous  speakers,  I 
have  found  myself  somewhat  at  a  loss  for 
a  suitable  subject.  I  at  last  settled  upon 
the  plan  of  relating  the  experience  of  some 
early  settlers  in  the  west.  Though  not  my- 
self a  Fireland  Pioneer,  not  having  become 
a  resident  of  this  county  till  A.  D.  1820, 
yet  I  do  claim  to  have  been  strictly  a  pio- 
neer of  a  part  of  the  way  to  the  Firelands. 
For  this  reason,  my  narrative  may  not  be 
inappropriate  to  the  proceedings  of  this 
Society. 

Before  I  begin,  however,  I  beg  the  priv- 
ilege of  telling  a  story.  An  Irishman  was 
once  called  upon  as  a  witness  in  court. — 
Among  other  matters,  he  related  some  cir- 
cumstances that  occurred  at  the  time  of  his 
birth.  The  Judge  said  sternly  to  him 
"you  surely  do  not  pretend  to  testify  to 
what  occurred  at  the  time  you  was  born !" 
Pat  replied :  "But  your  honor  may  be  sure 
I  was  there." 

So  if. I  seem  to  state,  what  occurred  too 
early  for  me  to  remember,  I  can  establish 
my  credibility  by  an  assurance  that  I  was 
there,  and  what  I  do  not  remember  my 
mother  has  told  me.  Still  mistakes  may 
occur. 


The  length  of  time  of  my  residence  in 
Ohio  being  mentioned,  reminds  me  of  a 
circumstance  that  once  occurred  here,  which, 
though  out  of  time,  is  not  out  of  place  in 
Norwalk.  It  was  here  that  I  first  exercised 
the  prerogative  of  a  citizen  and  voted :  in 
the  Spring  of  the  memorable  year  in  poli- 
tics, when  Gen.  Jackson  was  first  elected, 
(182S,)  whence,  as  our  President  (P.  Ben- 
edict, Esq.)  then  said,  this  nation  was  to 
date  its  downfall.  At  the  first  corporation 
election  of  this  village,  in  May  of  that  year, 
my  first  vote  was  cast.  "  Party  lines  were 
drawn  as  tightly  as  though  the  fate  of  the 
Union  were  suspended  upon  the  result  of  tlie 
vote  in  a  village  of  300  inhabitants.  Men 
were  stationed  at  the  polls  to  challenge  every 
questionable  voter.  T.  B.  Sturges,  Esq.,  on 
one  side,  and  W.  H.  Hunter,  Esq.,  on  the 
other,  questioned  the  voters  and  argued 
their  rights  before  the  Judges.  My  vote 
was  challenged.  Hunter  supposing  me  just 
from  the  east,  asked  me  how  long  I  had 
been  in  the  State.  My  reply,  "twenty 
years,"  was  received  with  such  a  shout  as  to 
prevent  any  other  questions. 

In  the  year  1807,  about  the  time  the  first 
steamer  moved  up  the  Hudson  river,  might 
have  been  seen  in  the  town  of  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  a  youthful  pair,  of  twenty-six  and 
twenty-four,  taking  their  course  to  the  far 
oft'  regions  of  the  West.    An  infant,  some- 
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times  smiling  and  sometimes  not,  was  their 
most  important  charge.    Early  in  Septem- 
ber their  horses  were  attached  to  a  covered 
wagon,  and  in  company  with  twenty-seven 
others,  were  on  their  long  and  wearisome 
journey.    In  the  beginning  of  the  following 
November,  two  months  afterwards,  thev 
reached  Buffalo.    There  was  then  no  road 
west  of  that  place,  and  our  emigrants  must 
needs  encounter  the  dangers  of  traveling 
upon  the  beach,  or  of  lake  navigation. — 
Four  families,  of  seventeen  in  all,  embarked 
on  the  lake.    Their  craft  was  a  small  one, 
probably  forty  or  fifty  tons  burden,  and 
that  November  must  have  been  more  than 
ordinarily  tempestuous.    Not   long  after 
leaving  Buffalo,  with  a  fair  breeze,  our  little 
craft  was  struck  with  a  contrary  wind, 
driven  three  miles  down  the  river,  and  run 
ashore  opposite  to  what  is  now  Black  Rock. 
There  one  week  was  spent  in  efforts  to  get 
afloat  with  a  wind  sufficient  to  take  us  up 
the  rapids.    Thence  we  sailed  with  a  fair 
breeze,  till  we  came  in  sight  of  Presque 
Isle,  but  were  driven  back  again  by  the  wind 
and  took  refuge  under  Point  Albino,  on  the 
Canada  shore.    Here  our  party  landed  and 
spent  two  weeks  in  Fort  Erie.    After  wait- 
ing thus  long  for  a  favorable  wind,  under 
the  hospitable  protection  of  a  British  fort, 
a  third  attempt  was  made  to  reach  Cleve- 
land.   The  little  craft  was  then  wafted  with 
all  speed  till  the  eyes  of  the  passengers 
were  gladdened  with  the  sight  of  the  For- 
est City,  which  at  that  time  contained  three 
log  cabins.    Still,  though  in  sight,  many  a 
weary  day  and  night  were  to  be  passed  ere 
it  could  be  reached.    Another  gale  struck 
us  with  which  it  was  vain  to  contend,  and  we 
put  about  and  took  shelter  in  the  bay 
formed  by  Presque  Isle,  where  the  City  of 
Erie  now  is.    Now  for  one  month)  the 
whole  of  November,  had  that  company  of 
omigrants  been  on  and  about  Lake  Erie, 
and  were  ninety  miles  from  Buffalo,  and 
nearly  throe  months  from  their  hom^s  in 
Connecticut.    Here  under  these  discourage- 


ments, the  love  of  country  was  not  for- 
gotten. The  grave  of  Wayne  was  visited. 
It  was  an  humble  grave  with  a  rough  stone 
at  its  head,  and  on  it  was  roughly  tracM 
the  name  of  Anthony  Wayne,  and  under  it 
was  written,  "shame  on  his  country.'*— . 
"%'Vcross  the  grave,  the  liberty  pole  had  fallen 
and  broken. 

Now  the  question  arose  whether  to  try 
the  lake  again,  or  proceed  by  land.  The 
majority  preferred  the  latter,  as  being  the 
safer  of  the  two.    But  what  an  alternative. 
There  was  then  no  railroad,  nor  stage  coach, 
nor  spanker  wagon.    If  they  would  go  on 
land  they  must  go  on  foot.    I,  at  that  time, 
being  seven  months  old,  was  not  required 
to  walk.    My  honored  mother  carried  me 
in  her  arms  fifty  miles  from  Erie  westward. 
Here  we  were  met  by  teams,  with  which 
our  friends  had  started  back  in  search  of  us. 
At  length  the  Cuyahoga  was  reached.  Thai 
was  then  tho  western  boundary  of  civiliza- 
tion, so  far  as  the  lake  shoro  region  is  con- 
cerned.   No  team  and  no  white  woman, 
except  the  Canadian   French,  had  ever 
crossed  that  stream.    Our  destination  was 
the  township  of  Columbia.    The  township 
had  been  surveyed  the  previous  summer, 
and  some  logs  had  been  rolled  up  for  a 
cabin,  but  your  present  speaker  was  the 
first  baby,  his  venerable  mother  the  first 
woman,  and  ours  the  first  team,  that  over 
crossed  the  Cuyahoga  river  at  Cleveland, 
Thence  onward  wo  were  strictly  pioneers. — 
Tho  company  were  Bcla  Bronson,  wife  ai  d 
child,  Levi  Bronson,  Johu  Williams,  and 
Walter  Strong.    More  than  four  months 
from  the  time  of  leaving  Connecticut, 
plunged  into  the  forest  west  of  Cleveland. 
As  our  party  cut  thoir  own  road,  eight  days 
were   consumed   in   reaching  Columbia, 
twenty  miles  distant.    We  camped  in  our 
wagons,  till  our  house^  could  be  built,  for 
the  logs  that  had  been  rolled  up  were  not 
in  the  place  where  we  were  to  live.    But  on 
Christinas  day  our  cabiu  was  chinked  and 
mudded,  ready  to  bo  o^v y    i       Or  the 
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party  that  came  first  from  Cleveland  my 
mother  aud  myself  are  now  the  only  survi- 
vors. Taking  into  account  the  time  of  ar- 
rival, the  last  of  December,  that  no  home 
was  ready  for  occupancy,  that  in  the  com- 
pany was  a  mother  with  an  infant  only  eight 
months  old,  and  twenty  miles  distant  the 

nearest  dwelling,  we  have  before  us  a  rare 
+ 

picture  of  pioneer  life.  Few  mothers  would 
venture  thus,  at  this  time,  and  yet  your 
speaker  then  received  no  check  to  his 
growth. 

Our  Post  Office  then  was  at  Painesville, 
fifty  miles  distant.  The  nearest  mill  was  at 
Newburgh,  twenty- eight  miles,  and  but  lit- 
tle provision  could  be  had  short  of  Paines- 
ville. That  winter,  my  father  wrote  back 
to  his  friends,  that  he  was  the  richest  man 
in  town.  He  might  have  written  himself 
down  the  great  nabob  of  all  Ohio,  that  lay 
west  of  Cleveland  and  north  of  Wooster, 
and  there  would  have  been  none  to  dispute 
his  claim. 

For  a  time  that  Winter,  ours  was  the  only 
residence  in  Western  Ohio.  Gloomy,  des- 
olate and  lonely  as  those  times  were,  my 
mother  kept  up  good  cheer,  and  says  she 
always  hoped  for  better^  times.^  As  this 
may  fall  under  the  eye  of  some  relative  at 
the  East,  where  she  has  never  since  visited, 
I  would  state  that  her  maiden  name  was 
Sally  Twitchell/and  my  father's  name  Bela 
Bronson.  He  was  one  of  the  ten  sons  of 
Seba  Bronson,  of  whom  Mrs.  Mason  in  her 
report  spoke;  as  being  at  the  first  court 
held  in  Cleveland,  in  1811.  "  Bronsons  " 
she  says,  "were  nearly  all  the  people  there." 
The  reason  of  their  being  there  was  this: 
That  year  my  father  and  his  brother  Azor 
Bronson,  died,  aiid  their  'friends  were  at 
court  attending  to  probate  business. 

In  January,  1803,  John  Williams  and 
family  arrived,  and  in  February,  Mr.  James 
Geer  and  family,  aud  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  Summer,  the  remainder  of  the  com- 
pany,  who  had  stopped  at  Euclid.  The 
first  birth  th;s  side  of  the  Cuyahoga  was. 


Sally  Hoadlev,  now  Mrs.  Albert  Terrell,  of 
Ridge  ville,  Lorain  county.  The  first  male 
child  was  Calvin  Geer,  now  living  at  Olm- 
stead  station.  The  first  death  was  an  in- 
fant of  Lathrop  Seymour,  and  the  belt  Mrs. 
Tyler,  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Lemuel  Hoadley. 

In  the  year  1809,  Columbia  was  organ- 
ized as  one  of  the  town-hips  of  Geauga 
county,  and  comprised  all  the  territory  west 
of  Cleveland  and  north  of  the  line  that  now 
divides  Huron  and  Erie  counties,  as  far 
west  as  Sandusky  county,  and  contained 
seven  hundred  square  miles.  The  organi- 
zation took  place  on  the  first  Monday  in 
April,  1S09,  when  Nathaniel  Doan  was 
called  to  the  chair,  and  Bela  Bronson  ap- 
pointed Secretary.  The  officers  chosen 
were  Bela  Bronson,  Clerk;  Calvin  Hoadley, 
Jared  Prichard,  and  John  Williams,  Trus- 
tees; and  Lathrop  Seymour,  Constable, — 
Twenty  voters  were  present.  Nathaniel  Doan 
was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  May 
following.  The  first  lawsuit  this  side  of  the 
Cuyahoga,  was  between  a  Mr.  Sk'inner,  of 
Grand  River,  vs.  Hubbard  Baker,  of  Ver- 
million. Judgment  against  defendant — 
which  was  paid  in  work. 

In  1810  and  1811,  several  other  families 
joined  the  settlement.  I  will  now  speak  of 
but  one.  John  Adams,  his  wife,  one  daugh- 
ter and  five  sons  left  Waterbury  in  Octo- 
ber, 1810.  He  was  too  late  in  starting. — 
Having  sold  his  farm  for  $2500,  and  tal 
it  in  clocks  at  £5,00  apiece,  those  could 
only  be  sold  for  cattle,  and  these  must  1 
turned  into  money,  which  took  up  the  time 
till  late  in  October.  Nothing  of  note  oc- 
curred till  they  reached  Cataraugus.  There, 
undertaking  to  go  round  a  point,  to  avoid 
the  mud,  the  water  was  too  deep,  and  two 
of  tii«'  horses  were  drowned,  and  their  goods 
all  run  But  these  were  of  little  account. 
His  on!y  daughter,  the  sister  of  my  second 
fath«  r,  was  washed  from  one  of  the  wag  >na 
and  drowned. 

The  sickly  season  of  1811,  when  there 
were  nine  deaths  in  Columbia,  deprived  me 
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of  my  father.  That  year  a  brilliant  comet 
appeared,  and  a  shock  of  an  earthquake 
occurred,  which  simple  people  thought  por- 
tended war.  At  all  events  it  was  a  sad 
year,  but  sadder  yet  were  the  three  follow- 
ing years. 

It  has  been  mentioned  in  one  of  the  re- 
ports to  this  Society,  that  Horace  Gun  first 
carried  the  mail  through  this  region  in  1808. 
Mr.  Gun  was  a  resident  of  Columbia,  and 
I  think  is  still  living  in  East  Cleveland. — 
The  next  year,  Benoni  Adams,  who  after- 
wards married  my  mother,  and  now  lives 
with  her  in  Columbia,  carried  the  mail  from 
Cleveland  to  the  Maumee.  There  was  then 
no  house  between,  except  that  of  the  French- 
man, Flemins,  at  Milan.  The  trip  required 
two  weeks.  Onee  he  lost  his  way  between 
the  Huron  River  and  Cold  Creek,  and  failed 
to  reach  in  time,  and  therefore  lost  his  pay 
for  the  trip.  Once  in  crossing  Black  river, 
at  the  mouth,  upon  the  ice,  he  broke  through 
and  was  near  being  drowned.  There  was 
no  road  any  part  of  the  way,  and  hence  the 
mail  carrier  must  needs  go  on  foot.  The 
passage  of  the  Black  Swamp  coidd  not  be 
made  in  one  day.  A  night  must  always  be 
passed  upon  the  mossy  trunk  of  a  fallen 
tree.  I  have  heard  him  say,  he  has  trav- 
ersed the  swamp  when  the  water  was  half 
way  to  the  knee,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
break  the  ice  at  every  step  for  forty  miles 
,  together.  Such  was  the  road,  such  the 
team,  and  such  the  vehicle,  that  in  1809 
carried  the  great  western  through  mail. — 
Way  mail,  there  was  none,  for  there  was  no 
Post  Office  between  Cleveland  and  Maumee, 
and  few  between  that  could  write  a  letter  or 
read  a  paper.  Subsequently  to  this,  Mr. 
Adams  aided  in  cutting  a  road  from  Cleve- 
land to  the  Huron  river,  i.  e.  removing  the 
underbrush,  and  smaller  trees  and  logs,  and 
bridging  ravines  so  as  to  mal  passable 
for  a  horse.  This  was  the  first  road  opened 
from  the  Cuyahoga  towards  the  West. 

People  of  the  present  day  may  think 
that  frontier  life  is  dull  and  monotonous. — 

... 


In  some  respects  it  may  be,  for  there  are  no 
concerts,  nor  theaters,  and  the  last  novel 
cannot  be  obtained.  But  then  there  is  the 
excitement  of  the  chase.  Though  reared 
amidst  deer,  and  bear,  and  wolves,  the  ex- 
tent of  my  own  hunting  was  to  point  my 
gun  through  a  hole  in  the  barn,  and  kill  a 
wild  turkey.  It  may  have  been  for  want 
of  courage,  or  want  of  taste,  or  time.  But 
whatever  may  be  said  of  my  own  courage, 
my  mother  is  certainly  a  brave  woman. — 
One  night,  I  remember,  there  was  a  bellow- 
ing among  the  yearlings.  My  mother  said 
to  the  hired  man  :  "  Run,  there  is  a  wolf." 
She  took  a  light,  and  ran  and  drove  the 
wolf  from  its  victim.  The  hired  man 
reached  there  next  and  the  dog  behind 
them  both.  Another  time  she  was  walking 
in  the  field  and  met  a  bear  in  her  path ;  in- 
stead of  screaming  or  running,  she  shook 
her  apron,  and  she'and  the  bear  parted  on 
good  terms,  though  without  an  embrace. 

But  with  us  there  was  another  source  of 
excitement.  For  three  years,  war,  the  red 
coat,  the  tomahawk,  and  the  scalping  knife 
haunted  us  in  visions  by  night,  and  alarms 
by  day.  Again  and  again  did  my  dreams 
tell  me,  the  Indian  was  upon  me,  and  there 
was  no  escape.  The  war  of  1812  was  to 
us  a  season  of  alarms.  A  part  of  the  time 
we  spent  our  nights  in  the  block-house  and 
were  guarded  by  soldiers.  At  times,  ter- 
rific accounts  were  brought  us  of  Indian 
murders,  in  Huron  county.  We  were  told 
of  Seymours  death,  then  of  the  savage 
treatment  of  the  Snow  family.  These  re- 
ports came  to  us,  pcrhaps,with  exaggerations 
more  alarming  than  the  truth  would  have 
been.  The  report  respecting  th<'  Snow  fam- 
ily, as  I  first  heard  it,  was  this:  and  it  was 
indelibly  impressed  upon  my  childhood 
memory.  Snow  was  killed,  and  a  little 
child  had  its  brains  dashed  out  in  its  moth- 
ers presence.  Thefhother  and  two  daugh- 
ters were  taken  prisoners.  She  not  being 
in  a  condition  to  travel,  two  of  the  Indians 
gave  their  rifles  to  the  daughters,  and  sent 
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them  on  with  the  company,  while  they 
stopped  to  torture  the  parent.  Fourteen 
screams  were  counted  by  the  daughters,  ere 
her  life  was  extinct. 

The  greatest  alarm  we  ever  had  was  at 
the  time  of  Hull's  surrender.  "Word  came 
that  the  British  and  Indians  were  overrun- 
ning the  country.  Nearly  the  whole  of  our 
community  started  eastward  for  protection. 
But  the  first  night  after  we  started,  word 
came  that  Hull's  men,  as  prisoners  of  war, 
were  landing  at  Cleveland,  and  the  next  day 
we  returned.  On  reaching  home  we  were 
met  by  my  grand-father,  who  refused  to 
flee.  "He  said  to  us  in  a  jovial  taunt :  "The 
wicked  flee  when  no  man  pursueth,  but  the 
righteous  are  as  bold  as  a  lion."  But  there 
comes  a  mighty  roar  from  the  west.  On 
the  10th  of  September,  1813,  a  day  neither 
hot  nor  cold  for  the  season,  not  entirely 
clear  nor  much  cloudy,  we  heard  the  roar 
of  cannon.  When  we  stooped  to  the  spring 
to  drink,  the  whole  earth  seemed  to  rock 
and  reel.  We  knew  not  what  it  was,  but 
some  said  it  must  be  a  battle  on  the  water. 
A  few  days'  time,  however,  brought  us  the 
joyful  news  of  Perry's  Victory.  It  will  bo 
appropriate  here  to  state  how  the  news  was 
circulated,  for  then  we  had  no  newspapers 

A  man  named  Higgins,  more  noted  for 
counterfeiting  than  poetry,  composed  a  dog. 
gerel,  and  it  was  learned  and  sung  by  many 
a  patriotic  youth.  I  have  recovered  some 
of  it  in  a  mutilated  form,  which  I  will  put 
down  here,  hoping  the  whole  will  be  remem- 
bered by  some  one  and  communicated  for 
preservation.  It  gave  a  minute  account  of 
each  ship  on  both  sides,  the  number  of  guns 
and  of  the  killed : 

u  The  tenth  of  September,  dear  to  America, 
Brave  Perry  and  volunteers  were  anchored  in 

Put-in-Bay; 
They  spied  the  British  squadron  o'er  on  Maiden 

side — 

This  day  will  bring  us  glory,  now  brave  Perry 
cried. 

He  weighed  all  his  anchors,  the  wind  stood  South 
West, 


And  formed  the  line  of  battle  the  British  to  ar- 
rest. 

At  twelve  o'clock,  received  a  shot,  returned  to 
them  the  same; 

Huzza,  cries  O.  H.  P.  for  now  begins  the  game. 

The  Lawrence,  she  was  foremost  and  fought  two 
hours  or  more, 

Till  eighty-three  of  her  brave  men  lay  wallow- 
ing in  gore. 

Her  guns  were  rendered  useless,  her  bowing  cut 
away; 

She  fought  with  twice  her  numbers  but  yet  she 

gained  the  day. 
The  Niagara  then  was  ordered,  by  Perry  on  the 

spot, 

To  fight  with  the  Detroit,  likewi>e  the  Queen 
Charlotte; 

The  Queen  Charlotte's  brave  officers  lay  strug- 
gling with  short  breath, 

While  we  spoke  to  them  in  thunder,  "  'tis  vic- 
tory or  death." 

This  song  also  referred  to  the  battle  of 
the  Thames.  Harrison  told  the  Indians  if 
they  would  catch  Proctor  they  might  put 
petticoats  on  him.    Of  this  the  song  says : 

"Great  Proctor  ran  in  haste  before  our  gallant 
troops 

Saw  Harrison,  and  dare  not  stay  to  don  the 
petticoats. 

'Twas  on  the  tenth  of  September,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  thirteen, 

The  scale  of  war  was  turned  by  Perry  and  his 
brave  men. 

Harrison  beat  them  on  the  land  with  all  their 

savage  hwsts; 
And  Perry  on  Lake  Erie,  though  they'd  "nine 

guns  the  most." 
But  the  war  is  over,  and  now  come  scenes 
of  rejoicing.  One  scene  that  occurred  at 
Cleveland,  I  will  mention.  Abraham  1  lie- 
cox,  and  Joseph  Burke,  a  drum  major  in 
the  army,  were  concerned  in  it.  In  firing 
cannon,  the  powder  was  exhausted.  Iliceox 
went  for  more,  Burke  caught  a  fire  brand 
and  ran  past  him.  The  tiro  caught  the 
powder  and  sent  uncle  Abraham  up  through 
the  jutting  eaves  of  the  house  tearing  all 
his  clothes  from  his  body.  He  was,  oi 
course,  the  next  day,  somewhat  the  "i 
for  wear."  A  neighbor  called  and  Bays: — 
"Uncle  Abraham,  what  is  the  matter  mtht 
you?''    He  replied:  'There  were  great  r<- 
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joicings  upon  the  tidings  of  peace ;  messen- 
gers were  sent  in  every  direction  to  carry 
the  intelligence,  and  they  undertook  to  send 
me  up." 

Soon  after  this  the  Indian  returned  to 
his  hunting  grounds,  and  the  young  were 
proud  to  show  me  how  they  could  shoot 
the  arrow,  and  more  than  once  did  the  fond 
Indian  mother  present  a  silver  brooch  for 
the  white  papoose. 

Some  may  think  there  must  always  be  a 
plenty  of  food  in  a  new  country.  It  is  true, 
I  never  knew  a  famine.  But  I  do  remem- 
ber we  were  once  six  weeks  without  bread 
or  moat.  We  had  potatoes,  and  butter,  and 
milk,  and  mush  made  of  corn  cut  from  the 
cob  with  a  jackplane;  and  it  seems  to  me 
now,  that  same  dish  was  not  very  unpala- 
table. 

It  sometimes  happens  now  that  men 
have  difficulty  in  drawing  on  and  off  their 
boots.  We  then,  seldom  had  that  difficulty. 
Still  we  were  not  without  our  troubles. — 
We  often  had  pantaloons  made  of  buckskin. 
When  wet  to  the  knee,  as  they  often  were 
during  the  day,  and  dried  by  such  a  fire  as 
Buckeyes  will  well  remember,  sometimes  an 
arduous  struggle  was  required  to  separate 
the  pants  and  their  wearer,  preparatory  to 
a  night's  rest.  I  can  also  assure  you  that 
it  required  no  little  resolution  to  crawl  in 
the  morning  from  under  blankets  covered 
with  snow  in  the  garret  of  a  log  cabin,  as 
I  have  done,  with  the  cold  below  zero,  and 
put  my  walkers  into  leathern  casements,  as 
cold  as  a  snow  bank. 

It  will  be  appropriate  here  to  speak  of 
schools.  Common  schools,  New  England- 
ers,  of  course,  wTould  have.  The  first  school 
west  of  the  Cuyahoga  was  taught  by  my 
mother,  in  her  own  house,  in  tho  summer  of 
1808.  The  next  was  taught  by  my  father 
in  1810,  in  a  blacksmith  shop,  with  a  bark 
floor.  My  own  experience  will  illustrate 
something  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  any 
thing  beyond  what  the  district  school  af- 
forded.   In  1824  I  set  out  to  obtain  an  ed- 


ucation. An  old  Latin  Grammar  was 
found  and  studied,  under  the  instructions  of 
the  Rev.  Luke  Bowen,  of  Strongvilie.  Af- 
ter a  time  a  Dictionary  was  needed.  We 
sold  a  cow  for  eight  dollars.  With  this 
sum  I  mounted  the  farm  horse  and  traveled, 
more  than  one  hundred  miles,  in  the  fruit- 
less search  for  a  Latin  Dictionary.  This 
led  to  my  going  to  Tallmadge,  and  study- 
ing with  Elizur  Wright,  Esq.,  where  I  could 
have  the  use  of  a  Dictionary.  There  I  re- 
mained three  months,  working  two  days  in 
the  week  for  Frances  Wright  to  pay  my 
board,  and  two  days  in  the  month  for  his 
father,  to  pay  my  tuition.  After  this  I 
found  the  requisite  books  and  a  teacher 
nearer  home;  but  came  to  Norwalk  in  1826 
with  C.  P.  Bronson,  upon  the  opening  of 
the  Norwalk  Academy. 

Pioneer  Christianity  also  demands  a  word. 
I  have  seen  settlements  that  wore  begun  by 
men  of  serious,  earnest  religious  character, 
and  also  those  of  an  opposita  class,  and  have 
observed  that  generally  the  character  of  a 
settlement,  for  at  least  two  generations,  takes 
its  stamp  from  the  early  settlers. 

I  was  nine  years  of  age  before  I  ever  saw 
a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  of  any  denomina- 
tion. I  then  supposed  him  of  a  superior 
order  of  beings;  but  have  since  found  my 
mistake.  The  Bronsons  were  Episcopal- 
ians, and  when  they  came  to  Ohio,  they 
brought  their  Prayer-books  with  them,  and 
when  they  reached  here,  though  without  a 
minister,  they  used  those  prayer-books. — 
My  father  gathered  around  him,  as  soon  as 
he  had  neighbors,  as  many  as  he  could,  and 
read  the  service  and  a  sermon.  Wheo  the 
grave  closed  over  him,  my  grandfather  took 
it  up.  When  ho  passed  away,  Levi  Bron- 
son continued  it,  and  after  his  death,  it,  for 
a  while,  devolved  ou  mo.  Tho  happy  influ- 
ences of  these  services  is  visible  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  This  suggests  a  matter  of  impor- 
tance to  the  permanent  welfare  of  any  com- 
munity. I  do  not  speak  in  advocacy  of  the 
forms  of  any  one  church.    But  that  there 
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should  be  some  kind  of  forms  by  which  lay- 
men may  sustain  the  worship  of  God,  the 
?aine  as  though  they  had  a  minister,  is,  in 
a  new  country,  of  inestimable  value  in  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  social  well-being. — 
Laymen  move  first  to  a  new  country,  and 
commonly  not  the  most  devout  among 
them.  Few  that  came  first  to  Columbia, 
were  communicants,  but  on  reaching  here, 
they  thought  it  best  to  keep  up  the  forms 
of  religion,  for  the  benefit  of  their  families. 
They  were  acquainted  with  forms  by  which 
they  were  enabled  to  do  so,  and  posterity 
reaps  the  benefit. 

Something  like  this  may  be  said  of  Nor- 
walk.  My  first  visit  to  this  place  was  in 
1825,  to  supply  as  far  as  a  layman  could, 
the  place  of  a  clergyman.  No  settled  min- 
ister of  any  name  had  ever  resided  here, 


and  only  the  Episcopal  Church  had  at- 
tempted to  keep  up  regular  services.  When, 
subsequently,  a  clergyman  did  become  resi- 
dent here,  the  regularity  of  the  services  de- 
pended upon  the  established  forms  of  relig- 
ion, as  conducted  by  laymen.  Many  of  you, 
no  doubt,  remember  the  old  white  court 
house,  and  cousin  Ami  Keeler  with  his  tin 
horn,  with  which  he  used  to  call  the  people 
to  worship — a  horn  more  truly  spiritual 
than  some  of  more  recent  date.  Asa  con- 
sequence of  this  early  attention  to  religion, 
Norwalk,  to  this  day,  takes  a  high  stand 
among  western  towns,  both  in  learning  and 
religion;  and  may  the  future  historian  of 
the  Firelands,  be  able  to  say  that  your  chil- 
dren, to  the  latest  posterity,  have  kept  and 
improved  upon  the  foundation  laid  by  their 
fathers. 


MEMOIRS  OF  TOWNSHIPS. — LYME. 

BY  CHARLES  SMITH,  M.  D. 


This  township  was  originally  embraced 
in  the  present  township  of  Groton,  in  Erie 
County,  and  called  u  Wheatsborough,"  af- 
ter Mr.  Wheat,  who  owned  a  large  tract  of 
land  in  it.  It  was  afterwards  organized  by 
itself,  and  called  Lyme;  many  of  its  first 
settlers  having  emigrated  from  a  town  of 
that  name  in  Connecticut. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  town  is  level 
prairie,  interspcred  with  ridges,  covered  with 
groves  of  young  oaks  and  hickories.  The 
south-west  part,  however,  was  covered  by 
by  a  heavy  growth  of  oak  timber.  In 
many  places  on  the  prairie,  on  being  culti- 
vated, cottonwood  trees  have  sprung  up. — 
Some  of  them  will  now  measure  eighteen 
inches  to  two  feet  in  dUmeter — the  irrowth 

o 

of  thirty  years.  The  soil  of  the  prairies  is 
^••norally  of  a  mixture  of  black  muck  and 


sand ;  while  gravel  and  clay  abound  on  the 
the  timber  part. 

Quarries  of  lime  stone  have  been  opened 
in  the  west  part  of  the  township,  which 
supply  stone  for  building  and  making  lime. 
A  common  kind  of  stone  is  found  in  the 
ridges  for  building  purposes. 

No  marshes  are  found,  but  such  as  have 
been  removed  by  draining. 

Pipe  and  Pike  Creeks  arise  in  the  t<  w n- 
ship,  which  run  northward  into  Groton. — 
Stull  Brook  originates  in  Sherman,  and  runs 
a  north-easterly  course  through  this  town- 
ship, and  enters  Huron  River  in  Ridg. -field, 
where  it  is  called  Seymour  Creek.  It  took 
its  name  from  Mr.  Stull,  who  early  settled 
on  its  banks  in  this  township.  A  largo 
creek  arises  in  Seneca  County,  and  passes 
through  Sherman  and  across  the  south  part 
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of  this  township,  and  enters  Huron  River 
south  of  Monroe ville. 

Deer  used  to  roam  over  the  prairies,  af- 
fording fine  sport  for  the  Indians  and  other 
hunters,  to  chase  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  af- 
ter the  prairies  were  burned  over,  which 
was  done  every  year.  Wolves  and  bears 
sometimes  troubled  the  sheep.  Dr.  Hark- 
ness,  of  Bellcvue,  with  others,  while  hunting 
on  the  prairies  in  1823,  discovered  a  bear. 
They  closely  pursued  him,  and  with  clubs 
and  other  missiles  so  disabled  him  that  he 
was  finally  captured,  and  carried  in  a  kind 
of  litter  between  two  horses  to  the  old  stone 
still  house  of  Maj.  Strong,  and  there  im- 
prisoned for  the  night.  The  next  day  it 
appeared  quite  tame ;  but  it  survived  but  a 
few  days.  As  I  can  claim  no  close  alliance 
to  the  family  of  Nimrod,  other  hunting  sto- 
ries must  be  omitted. 

No  remains  of  ancient  fortifications,  or 
Indian  relics,  have  been  found,  except  such 
as  are  generally  found  on  the  Fire  Lands. 
The  Seneca  tribe  used  to  hunt  on  our  prai- 
ries, and  trade  with  the  early  settlers. 

FIRST  SETTLERS. 

Previous  to  the  permanent  settlement, 
there  were  three  families  in  the  township 
as  settlers.  One,  by  the  name  of  Hawks, 
lived  in  the  east  part,  near  the  present  dwel- 
ling of  J.  F.  Adams.  Michael  Widner  and 
Mr.  Stull  lived  near  the  present  residence 
of  R.  L.  McCurdy.  In  the  spring  of  1 81 1, 
Asa  Sherwood,  from  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y., 
came  and  located  south  of  a  road  leading 
from  the  old  county  seat  (in  the  present 
township  of  Milan)  to  the  head  of  Sandus- 
ky Bay,  at  Fort  Stephenson,  on  what  is 
called  Sherwood  prairie,  in  the  original 
township  of  Groton.  He,  with  others,  in 
the  war  of  1812,  fled  to  the  south  part  of 
the  State  for  a  time;  but  in  1818  returned 
and  settled  on  some  land  bought  of  Major 
Strong,  south  of  the  ridge  road.  The  farm 
is  now  owned  by  G.  Barnard.  He  removed 
with  his  family  to  Michigan  in  1832.  He 


and  his  wife  died  there  a  few  years  sim  e 
but  some  of  the  family  still  survive  thern. 
George  Ferguson  came  in  the  fall  of  1811 
and  commenced  improvements  in  the  east 
part  of  the  present  township  of  Groton,  on 
the  farm  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Ford.  Mr. 
Ferguson,  at  the  close  of  the  same  year, 
removed  his  family  on  to  the  laud.  This 
was  the  first  family  that  settled  on  what  is 
known  as  "  Strongs  Ridge."  It  is  believed 
that  he  was  a  Pennsylvanian.  About  tie- 
year  1833  he  sold  his  farm  to  Mr.  James 
Ford,  and  removed  to  Michigan,  where  both 
himself  and  wife  died  some  years  since. — 
Their  descendants  reside  there  still. 

Major  Joseph  Strong  emigrated  in  the 
winter  of  1813  from  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y., 
with  his  family,  and  settled  on  the  Ridge, 
near  where  Samuel  Nims  now  resides.  1  [e 
was  one  of  the  original  purchasers  of  eight- 
een hundred  acres  of  land,  a  portion  of 
which  lay  in  the  original  townships  of  Gro- 
ton and  Lyme.  His  wife  died  in  181  7,  and 
he  died  in  1835,  at  the  house  of  his  son 
Nathan,  in  Groton.  His  son  Leicester  di<  d 
without  being  married.  Col.  Nathan  Strong 
now  resides  in  Illinois,  having  buried  ten 
children.  One.  son  of  Maj.  Strong,  L.  K. 
Strong,  lives  in  Plymouth,  Richland  Co., 
Ohio,  and  one  daughter  and  two  sons  live 
at  the  west.  His  son  Joseph  died  in  Lynn- 
many  years  ago. 

Capt.  Zadock  Strong  came  with  his  fam- 
ily in  the  winter  of  1814,  and  settled  west 
of  his  brother  Maj.  S.  He  died  without 
children — his  wife,  surviving  him,  has  since 
followed. 

Francis  Strong,  Esq.,  came- on  with  his 
family  in  1815.  John  Baker,  a  brother- 
in-law  of  the  Strongs,  came  on  in  the  same 
year,  and  Abner  Strong  in  181G.  All  the 
Strongs  settled  on  the  Badge,  that  hence 
took  its  name,  "  Strong's  Ridge."  Mr.  Ba- 
ker settled  where  Mr.  Charles  Burr  now 
resides.  While  on  his  way  to  this  country 
his  team  of  oxen  tired  out,  at  Erie,  Pa., 
and  the  landlord  then  proposed  to  sell  him 
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a  yoke  very  cheap,  (£05.).  The  cattle 
-worked  well  for  the  residue  of  the  journey. 
Afterwards,  his  son  Hiram  went  to  haul 
logs  with  them,  .lust  as  he  was  hooking 
the  chain  around  a  log,  the  cattle  rau  away 
across  the  lot.  He  tried  them  the  second 
time  with  the  same  result.  He  then  pro- 
cured an  additional  chain,  and  on  the  third 
trial  succeeded  in  fastening  it  to  the  log, 
when  the  cattle  again  started  before  the 
word.  He  then  whipped  them  round  the 
lot  to  their  entire  satisfaction,  which  seemed 
to  cure  them  of  their  running  away  propen- 
sities. At  any  rate,  they  never  afterwards 
manifested  any  disposition  to  try  the  exper- 
iment. 

Mr.  Baker  was  killed  at  a  raising  in 
York  township,  Sandusky  County,  in  1817. 
Capt.  Strong  and  Francis  Strong  died  at 
their  respective  residences  on  the  Ridge, 
several  years  since.  Aimer  Strong  died  at 
Bellevue,  in  February,  1859.  Four  sons 
find  one  daughter  of  Francis  Strong  sur- 
vive. Two  of  the  sons  reside  in  Cleveland, 
and  two  others  and  the  daughter  are  still 
residents  of  this  township.  Five  children 
of  Abner  Strong  are  living: — one  son  in 
Iowa,  two  in  Bellevue,  one  daughter  in  this 
township,  and  one  in  Sandusky  City. — 
None  of  the  Strongs  now  own  any  land 
on  the  Ridge  which  bears  their  name. 

Capt  Hopkins  settled  where  A.  J.  Morse 
now  resides,  and  Jacob  Goodrich  on  the 
krm  now  occupied  by  William  Houlton; 
*bout  the  year  181 G.  Mr.  G.  moved  west, 
fcnd  is  dead. 

Jn  the  spring  of  1815,  a  beginning  was 
ttade  in  the  first  settlement  in  what  is  still 
called  the  "  Sutton  Settlement,"  by  S3veral 
&milies  of  that  name.  They  have  passed 
••  •  ugh  many  checkered  scenes,  and  are 
"  ceased.    Some  of  their  children  yet  live 

Lyme,  and  Sherman.  What  is  known 
M  ^e  u  Woodward  settlement,"  in  the  fourth 
on,  was  commenced  in  1817.  Messrs. 
"  - liam  and  Gurdon  Woodward,  and  Geo. 
4r'  1  Jeremiah  Sheffield  came  into  the  coun- 


-  try  in  the  fall  of  1S16.  They  landed  at  or 
near  Huron.  The  only  female  in  the  com- 
pany was  the  wife  of  George  Sheffield,  who 
was  a  sister  of  the  Woodwards.  She  sick- 
ened and  died  at  Huron.  The  next  spring 
they  commenced  the  settlement.  Two  years 
afterwards  the  Woodwards  removed  their 
families  from  Connecticut,  and  Amos  Wood- 
ward and  Samuel  Sparrow,  w  ith  their  fam- 
ilies, came  with  them.  George  Sheffield, 
for  his  secoud  wife,  married  a  daughter  of 
John  Baker.  They  both  died  of  the  chol- 
era at  Norwal  kin  1834.  A  mos  Wood  ward 
died  at  his  residence  about  twenty  years  ago. 
Mr.  Sparrow  died  at  or  near  Mt  Vernon, 
in  this  State,  some  time  since.  Jeremiah 
Sheffield  and  Gurdon  Woodward  still  re- 
side near  Bellevue. 

Soon  after  the  war  of  1812,  Ralph  Ba- 
con bought  200  acres  of  land  of  Mr.  Beat- 
ty,  and  built  a  log  cabin  on  what  is  now 
called  the  Chestnut  Ridge  road,  where  he 
resided  several  years,  and  butchered,  and 
supplied  the  settlers  Avith  meat.  About  the 
year  1820,  he  sold  his  land  to  R.  L.  Mc- 
Curdy,  which  constitutes  the  northwestern 
part  of  his  present  farm,  on  which  he  made 
a  permanent  location  in  July,  1823,  near 
his  present  residence. 

The.  first  log  house,  1  believe,  was  built 
by  the  squatters  prior  to  the  war  of  1812. 
The  first  frame  house  was  erected  by  Col. 
Nathan  Strong.  It  was  built  about  1817. 
It  still  may  be  found  on  the  farm  of  E. 
Bemis,  on  the  Bloomingville  road,  where 
Mr.  Bemis"  now  resides.  The  first  building 
of  stone  was  that  built  by  Major  Strong, 
soon  after  the  war.  It  stood  on  the  bank 
of  the  creek,  on  the  Ridg*-,  near  the  pre  enl 
residence  of  Samuel  Nims.  It  i<  now  gone. 
The  first  building  of  brick  was  put  up  in 
1827 — the  dwelling  of  J.  F.  Adams,  and 
the  shoe  shop  and  dwelling  of  Horatio 
Long.    They  are  still  standing. 

The  first  saw  mill  was  built  by  Levi  Sut- 
ton, in  the  south  part  of  the  township,  on 
a  creek  bearing  his  name.    It  vet  Btandfl 
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in  the  same  place.  Another  was  built 
about  the  year  1838,  on  a  creek  which 
drains  the  waters  from  the  prairies,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  township,  into  the  sink- 
holes, near  Bellevue.  It  was  afterwards 
converted  into  a  brewery,  but  now  consti- 
tutes a  part  of  the  distillery  of  Chapman 
and  Woodward.  The  first  frame  house 
raised  without  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  is 
the  dwelling  of  Dr.  Charles  Smith.  This 
was*accomp!ishod  in  the  spring  of  1829. 

The  early  settlers  procured  their  grinding 
at  Cold  Creek  and  Venice,  and  their  lum- 
ber from  Peru. 

Mary  Ann  Strong,  daughter  of  Francis 
Strong,  Esq.,  was  the  first  child  born  in  the 
township.  She  married  James  D.  Collins, 
and  died  in  1840. 

The  first  marriage  was  celebrated  at  a 
log  cabin  near  the  present  house  of  J.  F. 
Adams,  in  the  winter  of  1817 — Bur  well 
Fitch  to  Susan  Hawks.    They  lived  and 
died  in  Sherman  Township.    Ira  Bassett 
was  married  to  Polly  Hand  in  the  spring 
of  1817.    This  lady  had  before  promised 
to  marry  Burwell  Fitch.     They  went  to 
Huron  together,  to  be  there  married  by  a 
justice  or  the  peace.    She  had  told  some 
friend  that  she  did  not  want  to  marry  Mr. 
Fitch,  as  she  never  did  and  never  could 
love  him — that  her  promise  to  do  so  was 
the  result  of  persuasion  of  friends.  The 
justice,  being  advised  of  tins  circumstance, 
took  occasion  to  question  the  parties,  sepa- 
rate and  apart.     Mr.  Fitch,  finding  how 
matters  stood,  very  readily  gave  up  the  en 
terpriso,  and  returned  to  Captain  Strong's 
the  same  night.     He  soon  after  married 
Miss  Hawks.    But  Miss  Polly  did  not  re- 
turn to  her  home  at  Captain  Strong's,  for 
fear  of  censure  for  her  imprudent  remark. 
She  therefore  went  to  Mr.  Baker's.  She 
shortly  after  returned  to  Captain  Strong's, 
and  lived  there  until  she  married  Ira  Bas- 
sett, who  had  then  but  recently  come  into 
the  country.    He  built  a  log  house  at  that 
time  on  the. Ridge.   Ho  afterwards  removed 


to  Thompson  township,  in  Seneca  County, 
and  then  to  Milan,  where  he  died.  Hia 
widow  still  survives. 

Nathan  Strong  was  married  to  IIar::<n 
Underbill,  daughter  of  Maj.  Underhill,  and 
John  TsT.  Sloan,  Esq.,  of  Sandusky,  to  Cyn- 
thia Strong,  daughter  of  Abner  Strong, 
about  this  time — 1818. 

The  early  settlers  had  some  peculiar  tri- 
als, besides  such  as  are  incident  to  the  set- 
tlement of  a  new  country.  It  was  a  front- 
ier settlement,  and  was  commenced  in  time 
of  war.  The  Indians  committed  some  acts 
of  savage  barbarity  in  the  vicinity,  and  tho 
settlers  had  cause  of  alarm.  In  1813,  some 
families  consequently  removed — those  that 
remained  fortified  themselves  in  the  house 
of  Major  Joseph  .Strong.  "While  in  this 
situation  they  were  fired  upon,  one  night, 
but  no  attempt  was  made  to  storm  the 
house.  Perry's  victory  on  the  lake,  and 
the  subsequent  close  of  the  war  in  1815, 
put  an  end  to  these  alarms. 

The  wife  of  George  Sheffield  died  at  Hu- 
ron in  1S1G,  as  above  related;  the  wife  of 
Major  Strong  in  January,  1817;  the  wife 
of  Capt.  Hopkins  in  June  of  the  same  year, 
from  tho  bite  of  a  rattlesnake,  and  Mr.  J. 
Baker  was  killed  at  a  raising  of  a  log  cal  in 
in  York  township. 

During  the  winter  season,  goods  used  to 
be  hauled  by  land  from  Buffalo  to  Detroit 
Threo  teams,  owned  by  Mr.  Tuppor,  M  . 
Whitaker,  and  a  third  man,  whose  nai 
not  remembered,  were  hauling  groceries  to 
Detroit,  being  accompanied  by  Mr.  J.  Baker, 
and  F.  Strong,  Esq.  Arriving  at  Dover, 
Cuyahoga  County,  late  in  the  day,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1815,  they  concluded  to  go  on  tlio 
ice  around  Black  River  point,  the  read  by 
land  being  bad.  Whitaker  took  tlx-  Lead, 
as  ho  was  acquainted  with  ice  over  rivers, 
<fcc.  They  traveled  five  or  six  miles  on  tho 
ice,  and  just  as  night  was  coming  on  tho  ice 
<ra.ve  wav,  and  tho  forward  horses  fell  into 
the  lake,  the  sleigh  remaining  on  the  ice. 
The  train  stopped.    All  hands  approached 
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the  broken  ice.  I  imagine  their  situation! 
Night  approaching ;  it  was  very  cold,  and 
fears  of  falling  into  the  water  came  upon 
them — but  they  bravely  faced  the  danger. 
A  board  was  at  once  placed  under  one  of 
the  horses,  and  the  lines  around  his  neck. 
The  men  pulling  on  the  lines,  and  lifting  at 
the  board,  the  horse  struggled  and  gained 
the  solid  ice.  The  same  effort  was  then 
made  to  save  the  other — but  without  suc- 
cess. The  horse  soon  passed  under  the  ice 
beyond  their  reach.  The  company,  wet 
and  cold,  returned  to  Dover  and  spent  the 
night.  The  next  day  they  went  on  by  land. 
When  opposite  the  scene  of  the  last  night's 
catastrophe,  men  were  discovered  removing 
goods  from  the  wreck  to  a  place  of  safety. 
The  emigrants  arrived  safely  the  next  day 
at  Huron. 

Gurdon  Williams,  who  was  a  large  land- 
holder in  the  township,  came  from  Connec- 
ticut into  the  county,  as  a  pedler,  soon  after 
the  war.  Ho  soon  after  opened  the  first 
store  of  goods  in  the  township.  It  was  in 
a  log  cabin  on  some  of  his  own  land  in  the 
south  part  of  the  township.  This  was  in 
1817.  It  was  near  to  where  Charles  Bol- 
linbarber  now  resides.  He  continued  the 
trade  there  about  eight  years.  He  in  this 
way  improved  his  land,  and  built  the  first 
frame  barn  in  the  township.  It  was  taken 
down  about  ten  years  since.  Mr.  Williams 
afterwards  became  a  wholesale  dealer  in 
salt  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  I  quote  from  his 
store  book,  some  prices  of  articles  from 
1817  to  1825:  Whiskey,  eight  shillings, 
four  shillings,  two  shillings  per  gallon;  salt, 
five  dollars  per  bbl.;  satinet,  fourteen  shil- 
lings per  yard ;  tea,  fourteen  to  sixteen  shit- 
lings  per  pound ;  calico  and  sheeting,  five 
shillings  per  yard;  Lee's  pills,  four  shillings 
per  box;  leather,  three  shillings  per  pound; 
ginghams  and  cotton  yarn,  twelve  .shillings 
per  pound;  axes,  three  dollars;  hoes,  nine 
shillings;  nails,  from  one  shilling  to  two 
shillings  and  six  pence  per  lb.  Jacob  Good- 
rich and  Mr.  Tenant  sold  goods  for  a  time, 


on  the  Ridge,  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Francis 
Strong;  but  the  first  regular  store  on  the 
Ridge  was  opened  in  1827,  in  a  log  house, 
where  R.  B.  Russell's  house  now  stands,  by 
Strong  and  Boise.  They  continued  one 
year,  and  sold  out  to  Nathaniel  Markham. 
He  built  a  frame  store  on  the  Corners, 
where  he  continued  trade  for  a  few  years. 
J.  K.  Campbell,  L.  Strong  and  others  kept 
up  the  trade  there  for  a  few  years,  until  the 
trade  finally  centered  at  Bellevuo.  Much 
of  the  trade  in  early  days  was  carried  on 
by  barter.  The  first  came  from  Buffalo  by 
watcr,  in  the  summer,  to  Huron.  It  fre- 
quently required  two  or  three  bushels  of 
corn  to  purchase  a  yard  of  cotton  cloth. 

Under  the  organization  of  Wheatsbo- 
rough,  the  elections  were  held  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Jackson,  north  of  the  center  of  Gro- 
ton.  The  last  one  was  in  1810,  at  which 
time  the  electors  of  Lyme  turned  out  to 
elect  such  officers  as  would  order  elections 
to  be  held  on  the  Ridge. 

Lyme  township  was  organized  in  1820, 
including  the  whole  of  No.  4,  and  the  south 
part  of  No.  3,  (now  Groton,)  with  some 
changes  it  continued  so  attached  until  1840, 
when  the  county  was  divided,  as  it  now 
stands.  It  was  formerly  a  part  of  Cuya- 
hoga county.  The  first  election  was  held 
in  a  log  school  house  on  the  Ridge  in  April, 
1820.  James  Hamilton  and  George  Shef- 
field were  elected  Justices  of  the  Peace; 
Nathan  Strong,  Gurdon  Williams  and  Ches- 
ter Hamilton,  Trustees;  Joseph  and  Zadock 
Strong,  Overseers  of  the  Poor;  J.  Strong 
and  J.  Hamilton,  Fence  Viewers;  Gurdon 
Williams,  Lister;  G.  Williams  and  C.  Ham- 
ilton, Appraisers  of  Personal  Property;  G. 
Williams  and  C.  Hamilton,  Con-tables; 
Francis  Strong,  Treasurer;  and  George 
Sheffield,  Clerk.  The  latter  held  the  same 
office  to  1829,  except  1824,  when  it  was 
held  by  Joseph  Stiong,  jr.  J.  R.  Sheffield 
held  it  in  1829.  Peletiab  Strong  served 
five  years;  Stephen  Russeil,  two  years; 
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George  Goodrich,  two  years;  and  John 
Seymour,  twenty  years,  to  1859. 

The  elections  were  held  at  the  house  of 
Abner  Strong  from  1823  to  1 832,  and  since 
the  latter  year,  at  other  places  on  the  Ridge. 

The  settlers  at  first  obtained  their  mail 
matter  from  the  office  at  Bloomingville. — 
The  office  was  first  established  on  the  Ridge 
in  1823,  and  Capt.  Zadock  Strong  was  ap- 
pointed Post  Master.  Frederick  Chapman, 
of  Bellevuo,  was  the  first  mail  carrier. — 
His  route  was  from  Norwalk  to  Lower  San- 
dusky, now  Fremont.  L.  E.  Strong,  J.  K. 
Campbell,  L.  Strong,  S.  Russell,  and  John 
Seymour  have  siuce  respectively  held  the 
office  of  Post  Master. 

The  road  on  the  Ridge  was  first  opened 
in  1817.  Hiram  Baker  assisted  to  open  it. 
The  first  tavern  was  opened  by  Abner 
Strong,  in  his  log  house,  near  to  the  present 
brick  house  occupied  by  Orrin  Dole.  In 
1833,  Stephen  Russell  opened  a  public 
house  at  the  corners,  where  the  plank  road 
crosses  the  Ridge. 

The  first  physician  was  Dr.  Samuel  Ste- 
vens. He  began  practice  about  the  year 
1820.    He  died  several  years  since. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  settle- 
ment, we  have  been  noticed  for  morality, 
and  therefore  have  had  but  little  litigation. 
In  the  South  part  of  the  township,  there 
used  to  be  some  law  suits  about  the  killing 
of  hogs  in  the  woods.  J.  Hamilton  and 
George  Sheffield  were  elected  the  first  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace,  in  1820. 

A  log  school  house  was  rolled  up  on  the 
Ridge,  in  1816,  but  being  in  an  impover- 
ished state,  the  first  school  was  opened  in 
the  house  of  Major  Strong.  The  first 
teacher  was  Harriet  Underbill,  afterwards 
the  wife  of  Col.  Nathan  Strong.  The  chil- 
dren of  the  Strong  families,  and  of  George 
Ferguson  were  the  first  scholars.  In  1820 
the  township  was  divided  into  school  dis- 
tricts. A  brick  school  house  was  built  on 
the  Ridge;  it  was  also  used  for  religious 
meetings  on  the  Sabbath  for  seven  or  eight 


yeaTs.  Teachers  were  paid  by  those  who 
sent  their  children,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
commencement  of  the  school  system  under 
the  State  law.  The  township  has  furnished 
a  good  number  of  students  for  acadeink-s 
and  colleges,  in  which  four  or  more  of  her 
sons  have  graduated  with  honor.  One  Con- 
gregational,  one  Protestant  Methodist  min- 
ister, five  physicians,  and  several  teachers  of 
youth,  have  been  raised  up  among  us; 

At  the  funeral  of  Major  Strong's  wile, 
in  the  winter  of  1817,  no  minister  being 
present,  Mr.  John  Baker  offered  prayer;  and 
at  that  time,  an  appointment  was  made  to 
commence  public  worship  the  next  Sabbath. 
From  that  time,  meetings  were  maintained, 
in  the  log  school  house,  until  the  brick  one 
was  built  and  siuce  1835  in  the  meeting 
bouse.    Previous  to  this  time,  a  meeting 
was  maintained,  and  a  Methodist  class  es- 
tablished at  Pipe  Creek,  near  Bloomingville. 
Mr.  Gurley,  familiarly  called  "Father  Gur- 
ley,"  was 'the  preacher.    The  first  minister 
that  visited  the  township  was  Rev.  Simon 
Woodruff,  a  missionary  in  the  Presbyterian 
connection.    He  spent  the  Sabbath  in  tie- 
Pipe  Creek  settlement,  and  on  Monday  eve- 
ning, preached  in   Lyme,    This  was  in 
April,  1815.    Occasional  meetings  were 
held  here,  before  stated  worship  was  estab- 
lished on  the  Sabbath,  by  Alvin  Coe,  Pres 
byterian,  Mr.  Beatty,  local  Methodist,  and 
Mr.  Parker,  a  Baptist  Elder. 

July-  17,  1817,  a  church  of  nine  mem- 
bers, four  'males  and  five  females,  was  i  i 
ganized  by  Rev.  John  Seward  and  A.  ( 
Rev.  Lot"  B.  Sullivan,  was  ordained  Jul) 
14th,  1820.    The  ministers  officiating  on 
the  occasion,  were  Rev.  Wm.  Hanford,  Pit 
kin,  Woodruff,  Treat,  A.  Coe,  and  Mr.  8 
ard.    This  was  the  first  ordination  that  oc- 
curred west  of  the  Cuyahoga  River.  The 
ministers,  except  one,  traveled  from  eighty 
to  one  hundred  miles  to  attend  the  meeting. 

The  first  meeting  house  was  erected  in 
1835,  by  the  Presbyterian  Society,  w  here  it 
now  stands.    A  Methodist  class  of  about  1 0 
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members  was  organized  on  the  Ridge  in 
1817.  Subsequently  they  held  their  meet- 
ings at  the  house  of  Mr.  Sherwood.  This 
class  being  reduced  by  removal?,  the  station 
was  given  up,  and  the  members  that  re- 
mained united  at  Bloomingville,  and  with 
others  formed  a  class  in  the  south  part  of 
the  township  about  1S29-30. 

A  Baptist  church  was  organized  in  the 
Sutton  settlement,  about  1825.  Subse- 
quently the  members  united  with  the  Bap- 
tist church  at  Monroeville. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Trinity  Church, 
was  organized  by  Rev.  E.  Peuderson,  in 
May,  1835,  with  about  fifteen  communi- 
cants. Their  first  church  edifice  was  burned 
in  1844,  a  few  years  after  it  was  built.  It 
was  rebuilt  the  next  year,  where  it  now 
stands. 

A  Protestant  Methodist  class  was  organ- 
ized in  the  Woodward  settlement.  It  is  now 
disbanded. 

On  the  19th  of  September,  183G,  a  Pres- 
byterian church  was  organized  by  Miss  E. 
Conger,  A.  Newton,  and  X.  Betts,  at  Belle- 
vue.  It  has  since  been  changed  to  a  Con- 
gregational Church.  A  Baptist  Church 
had  before  been  organized  at  the  same  place, 
also,  Methodist  Episcopal,  and  Protestant 
Methodist  churches.  All  but  the  last  named, 
are  working  churches. 

A  Universalist  Society  was  organized  on 
the  Ridge,  about  the  year  1832.  It  contin- 
ued about  one  year  and  ceased.  Mr.  John- 
son, formerly  a  Baptist  Elder,  preached  for 
them.  He  afterwards  removed  to  the  south 
part  of  the  State,  and  renounced  Univer- 
salism. 

The  first  temperance  Society  was  organ- 
ized in  1830.  It  continued  its  meetings 
six  and  one-half  years.  During  that  time, 
331  names  were  added  to  the  pledge,  which 
prohibited  the  use  of  ardent  or  distilled 
spirits.  In  February,  1842,  a  "Washington- 
ian  or  total  abstinence  society  was  formed. 
This  society  continued  its  meetings  more 
than  three  years;  135  names  were  added  to 


its  list.  For  eight  years,  no  temperance  or- 
ganization existed  on  the  Ridge.  A  temple 
of  Good  Templars  was  erected  in  Decem- 
ber, 1854.  More  than  150  members  have 
joined  it  since.  It  holds  its  meetings  once 
in  two  weeks.  The  Sons  of  Temperance 
have  an  organization  at  Bellevue,  which  has 
existed  eight  or  nine  years.  It  holds  weekly 
meetings.  There  is  no  place  in  the  town- 
ship where  intoxicating  liquors  are  publicly 
sold  in  small  drinks. 

The  town  of  Bellevue  is  located  on  the 
county  line,  on  the  west  line  of  the  town- 
ship, and  on  the  line  of  the  Cleveland 
and  Toledo  Rail  Road.  It  includes  part 
of  York  township  in  Sandusky  county. — 
It  was  laid  out  as  a  village  in  1830,  and 
called  Bellevue,  after  Mr.  Bell,  the  then 
Chief  Engineer  on  the  Mad  River  &  Lake 
Erie  Railroad,  which  was  then  located 
through  the  village. 

The  first  frame  building  erected  in  the 
town  was  the  shoe  shop  of  Hiram  Baker. 
This  was  burned  down  and  re-built.  Hon. 
David  H.  Fitch  opened  the  fust  store  within 
Lvme  township.  Chapman  &  Amsd^n  had 
a  store  over  the  county,  line  in  York  town- 
ship, for  some  twelve  years  before  the  vil- 
lage was  laid  out.  The  two  first  frame 
dwelling  houses  were  erected  by  Hiram  Ba- 
ker and  Dr.  L,  G.  Harkness,  which  wo  e  on 
the  south  side  of  Main  street.  The  first 
school  kept  on  this  location,  was  held  in  a 
log  blacksmith  shop,  situated  in  the  road  in 
front  of  the  Tremont  House.  In  the  same 
spot  was  located  the  log  cabin  of  Harrison's 
Presidential  election.  The  teacher  of  the 
school  in  this  shop  was  Mi<s  C.  Follet,  now 
Mrs.  Chapman.  John  and  Elisba  Gardner 
were  among  the  scholars.  The  village  now 
has  a  system  of  Union  Schools,  and  a  two 
story  brick  building  for  school  purposes. — 
It  is  a  flourishing  town — lias  four  churches 
— two  school  houses— one  steam  flouring 
mill  within  the  village,  and  one  a  few  rods 
west  of  the  town— five  or  six  dry  goods 
stores — three  clothing,  one  hardware,  and 
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two  drug  stores — two  tin  shops — and  shoe 
shops,  and  groceries  in  abundance,  and  all 
the  mechanical  trades  common  to  a  village. 
Two  large  distilleries,  in  full  blast,  on  it3 
borders. 

There  is  a  subterranean  stream  of  water 
flowing  through  the  limestone  region,  under 
Bellcvue.    It  comes  out  at  the  head  of  Cold 
Creek,  about  three  miles  from  Sandusky 
Bay,  into  which  it  flows.    This  stream  over- 
flows and  fills  the  dishing  prairies,  under 
which  it  runs,  after  heavy  rains,  and  wet  sea- 
sons.   It  sometimes  rises  ten  or  more  feet 
above  the  surface,  in  low  places,  covering 
hundreds  of  acres  of  land.    It  remains  un- 
til the  outlet  carries  it  off.    The  soil  of  the 
prairies  is  naturally  dry,  and  good  for  any 
kind  of  grain :  sometimes  the  water  destroys 
hundreds  of  acres.    About  once  in  five  to 
eight  years,  they  overflow'.    The  Indians 
told  Mr.  Sherwood,  after  he  located  on  the 
prairie,  called  after  his  name,  "sometimes 
(his  be  Lake.^    He  did  not  understand  the 
meaning  of  that,  until  one  wet  season  un- 
folded the  Indian  prediction.    When  Mr. 
Sherwood  fled,  after  Hull's  surrender,  ho 
left  corn  standing  in  the  field.    The  U.  S. 
troops  came  along  and  used  it  for  their  ser- 
vice, but  government  afterwards  paid  for  it. 

There  is  a  cave,  near  the  west  border  of 
Lyme,  in  the  township  of  Thompson,  Sen- 
eca county,  called  "Rattlesnake  den  or  cave." 
It  was  discovered  by  Gurdon  Woodward  in 
1817.  He  being  out  hunting  one  day,  sawr 
a  wild  cat  run  into  a  hole.  He  removed  a 
stone  at  the  opening,  and  discovered  the 
the  cave.  It  has  been  since  frequently  ex- 
plored, and  is  represented  to  be  from  one 


hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  in 
depth.  At  that  point,  the  clear  water  of 
the  subterranean  stream,  or  river  flows  north. 
It  rises  or  falls  according  to  the  wet  or  dry 
seasons.  The  cave  appears  to  be  formed, 
in  part  at  least,  by  the  washing  away  of  the 
rocks  or  stories  underneath,  and  the  falling 
down  of  those  above.  This  process,  going 
on  from  year  to  year,  will  remove  a  largo 
amount  of  metal.  The  descent  into  the 
cave  is  sometimes  steep  and  difficult;  and 
in  other  places  it  is  a  greatly  inclined  plaue. 
The  opening  is  not  in  one  room,  but  diver- 
sified. It  extends  north  and  south  with  the 
course  of  the  water  a  considerable  distance.' 
Its  width  is  from  one  to  many  feet.  In 
former  times,  hundreds  of  rattlesnakes  made 
this  their  den.  Sometimes  the  slaughter  of 
them  has  been  very  great  As  the  country 
becomes  settled  and  cultivated  the  snakes 
disappear. 

The  early  settlers  suffered  much  from 
burning  of  the  prairies.  Haystacks  were 
often  destroyed,  and  houses  and  barns  were 
exposed  to  the  devouring  element.  A  whole 
settlement  were  often  called  together  to  as- 
sist in  subduing  the  fire.  In  these  conflicts, 
clothes,  and  the  hair  of  the  heads  of  the  as- 
sailants were  burned. 

All  the  patriots  of  the  Revolutionary  w  v.t 
who  resided  among  us,  have  passed  away ; 
and  only  a  few  of  the  soldiers  of  the  war 
of  1812  remain  with  us.  Col.  James  Smitl 1 
still  hves.  He  was  called  upon  to  defend 
our  Connecticut  sea  coast  in  the  latter  war, 
and  perhaps  some  others  not  now  remem- 
bered. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  TOWNSHIPS. — FLORENCE. 

BY  JOAB  SQUIRE. 


I  arrived  here  on  the  loth  day  of  July, 
1815.  1  came  from  Mill  River  (now  called 
Southport,)  by  water  to  Albany;  by  land 
to  Schenectady;  thence  up  the  Mohawk 
to  Rome;  thence  across  by  canal  to  "Wood 
Creek  into  Oneida  Lake ;  thence  up  Seneca 
river  to  the  falls ;  thence  by  land  to  Buffalo ; 
from  there  by  water  to  the  mouth  of  Ver- 
million river;  from  there  to  lot  twenty-nine 
in  this  township,  where  I  have  remained  to 
this  day.  I  was  about  two  months  on  the 
passage.  My  family  consisted  of  myself 
and  wife  and  nine  children,  the  oldest  four- 
teen years  of  age.  My  expenses  for  the 
whole  route  were  $225.  "When  I  arrived, 
there  were  six  families  in  this  town,  which 
was  then  called  Jessup  after  one  of  the  land- 
holders. For  some  frivolous  reason  the  in- 
habitants got  an  antipathy  against  the  land- 
holders, and  so  they  all  met  together  and 
(.•handed  the  name  to  Florence.  The  land 
is  generally  rolling;  heavily  timbered  with 
oak,  whitewood,  basswood,  ash,  beech,  ma- 
ple, cherry,  and  walnut,  in  fact  it  was  called 
the  heaviest  timbered  township  on  the  Fire- 
lands.  The  soil  is  sandy  loam,  in  places 
heavy  clay,  with  hardpan  underneath. — 
Freestone  quarries  are  plenty ;  boulders  more 
or  less  scattered  over  the  whole  country. 

The  Vermillion  River  is  the  principal 
stream.  It  takes  its  rise  in  a  little  lake 
called  Vermillion,  in  Ashland  county. — 
Whether  the  lake  takes  its  name  from  the 
river  or  the  river  from  the  lake,  I  am  una- 
ble to  say.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that 
the  . stream  takes  its  name  from  the  red  clay 
found  along  its  banks.  Its  general  course 
is  north,  and  empties  into  Lake^Erie  in  Ver- 


million township.  The  Chappelle  Creek 
runs  through  this  township.  It  takes  its 
name  from  a  Frenchman  by  the  name  of 
De  La  Chappelle,  who  discovered  and  ex- 
plore! it  to  its  head  long  before  the  country 
was  settled.  It  rises  in  Townsend  town-hip, 
runs  nearly  north  and  empties  into  Lake 
Erie  about  four  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Vermillion.  The  animals  found  here 
were  deer,  bear,  wolves,  raccoons,  oppos- 
sums,  squirrels,  woodchucks,  and  rattle- 
snakes in  plenty.  I  believe  there  have  been 
no  Indian  mounds  discovered  in  this  town, 
but  arrow  heads  and  stone  hatchets  were 
frequently  found  in  early  times. 

Ezra  Sprague  was  the  first  actual  settler. 
He  arrived  here  in  the  Spring  of  1811.  In 
the  fall  of  the  same  year,  John  Brooks,  sr., 
and  his  son  John  Brooks,  jr.,  Elias  Barnum, 
Charles  Betts,  and  Joseph  Parsons  came  in. 
The  Brooks'  and  Sprague  came  from  York 
State,  Barnum  and  Belts  from  Connecticut. 

Sprague  settled  on  Lot  38.  He  there 
built  the  the  first  log  house,  and  also  the 
first  framed  house  and  barn  in  the  town, 
and  died  in  the  winter  of  1856. 

The  first  child  born  was  Caroline  Sprague, 
(now  Mrs.  Merry,  of  Sandusky  City,)  if  I 
remember  right. 

The  first  marriage  was  l>etwoen  my  i  laugh 
ter  Adaline  and  John  Brooks,  jr.,  by  Na 
than  Smith,  first  clergyman  in  the  town. — 
The  woman  is  still  living  one-half  mile  south 
of  Florence  four-corners ;  descendants  nearly 
all  in  this  town. 

Fir^t  person  died  waa  Judge  M  eker*a 
mother  and  was  buried  on  the  banks  of  the 
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Chappelle,  near  Florence  corners.  She  was 
from  Connecticut. 

The  first  factory  was  a  carding  machine, 
built  on  Vermillion  river,  at  a  place  now 
called  Terryville,  by  Hawley. 

The  first  settlers  went  to  Cleveland  for 
their  grinding.  The  first  mill  was  built  on 
the  Chappelle  Creek,  by  Almond  Ruggles, 
in  1813.  (Afterwards  owned  by  Hasley 
Mason.)  Whenever  there  was  a  dry  time, 
however,  we  were  obliged  to  go  to  Cold 
Creek,  and  give  one-half  the  grist  for  carry- 
ing it  to  mill. 

The  first  store  was  kept  by  Ferris  & 
Wood.  Soon  after  or  about  the  same  time, 
Cyrus  and  Erastus  Butler  set  up  at  Bir- 
mingham, then  called  Mecca. 

The  town  was  organized  about  1817. 
The  first  magistrate  was  Ezra  Sprague. 
Trustees — John  Brooks,  Sen.,  Isaac  Fur- 
man,  and  Elias  Barnum;  Clerk,  myself. 
The  first  election  was  held  in  the  log  school 
house,  (the  first  one  built  in  the  township,) 
near  the  residence  of  John  Brooks,  Sen., 
on  lot  37.  The  number  of  voters  present 
was  about  seventeen. 

'  The  first  Post  Office  was  at  Florence 
Corners,  in  Eli  Barnum's  house,  and  Bar- 
num was  the  first  Post  Master.  The  first 
mail  route  was  from  Cleveland  to  the  old 
county  seat  on  Huron  River,  through  Flor- 
ence Corners. 

•  The  first  road  opened  was  what  is  or 
was  called  the  Reed  road,  commencing  at 
the  lake  and  running  south,  between  Flor- 
ence and  Berlin,  (then  called  Eldredge.) 

The  first  public  house  kept  was  by  Wol- 
verton,  at  Florence  Corners.  J.  Baker  af- 
terwards bought  him  out,  and  kopt  tavern 
many s years,  and  still  lives  near  the  same 
locality.  Wolverton,  besides  keeping  tav- 
ern, also  started  the  first  blacksmith  shop, 
which  will  perhaps  bear  a  short  description 
here.  He  first  cut  down  a  small  tree  by 
the  side  of  the  road,  and  set  his  anvil  on 
the  stump,  and  then  set  his  bellows  up  be- 
tween two  trees,  and  was  ready  to  accom- 


modate travelers  on  the  shortest  notice. 
His  shop  extended  all  around  without  limit. 
One  day,  a  traveler  coming  from  the  en^t, 
lost  a  shoe  off  his  horse,  and  enquired  of 
the  first  man  he  met  how  far  it  was  to  the 
next  blacksmith  shop.  "Why!"  says  the 
man,  "you  are  in  his  shop  now,  but  it  i 
three  miles  to  his  anvil ! " 

George  G.  Baker,  (now  of  Norwalk,  Hu- 
ron County,)  was  the  first  physician. 

George  Brooks  planted  the  first  orchard 
in  town,  on  my  lot — No.  29.  The  tree- 
were  planted  in  1812,  and  some  of  them 
are  still  living.  The  first  school  house,  as 
above  mentioned,  was  built  on  John  Brooks' 
land,  about  one  mile  south  of  Florence 
Corners.  It  was  afterwards  taken  down, 
and  moved  across  the  road,  and  a  few  rods 
farther  south.  The  first  teacher  was  my 
daughter,  Ruth  Squire.  The  school  was 
supported  by  private  subscription. 

The  first  circuit  preacher  in  town  was 
William  Waslick,  Methodist. 

John  Brooks,  Sen.,  and  Lambert  Shafer, 
were  revolutionary  soldiers  and  pensioners. 
John  Brooks  enlisted  in  the  early  part  of 
the  war,  and  served  all  through  the  strug- 
gle. He  was  in  several  important  battles: 
among  others,  those  of  White  Plains  and 
Monmouth.  He  was  twice  wounded.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  91. 

The  first  specie  currency  that  we  had  was 
cut  money.  They  would  take  a  silver  dol- 
lar and  cut  it  into  ten  or  twelve  pieces,  (in- 
stead of  eight,)  and  pass  them  for  shillings, 
TheJ'first  paper  currency  was  Owl  Creels 
Bank  notes,  of  the  denominations  of  six 
and  one-fourth,  twelve  and  one-half,  thirty- 
seven  and  one-half,  and  fifty  cents,  'i 
bank  was  n  private  enterprise,  and  quashed 
in  a  short  time,  and  was  a  t<>tal  loss  to  the 
bill  holders.  In  those  days  salt  was  worth 
$10  per  barrel.  About  two  or  three  y< *rs 
after  I  came  in,  1  went  to  Sandusky  with 
200  pounds  of  maple  sugar,  and  got  two 
barrels  of  salt  for  it,  and  thought  I  did  well. 
It  took  mc  three  days.    Common  factory 
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cloth  was  worth  fifty  cents  per  yard. — 
Home-made  woolen  was  worth  four  dollars. 
Tea,  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  pound, 
and  everything  we  had  to  buy  in  about  the 
same  proportion.  .Pork  was  worth  twenty 
dollars  per  barrel;  flour,  sixteen  dollars. 
Shortly  after  I  came  in,  I  went  to  Huron, 
paid  twenty-five  cents  per  pound  for  twenty- 
five  pounds  of  pork,  and  brought  it  home 
on  my  back. 

You  said  you  wanted  particulars  of  our 
first  living  here.  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  are  afraid  to  look  back  more  than  one 
generation,  for  fear  of  running  against  some- 
thing they  are  ashamed  of.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  look  upon  our  patience  and  endu- 
rance here  as  an  honor  rather  than  a  re- 
proach. And  whenever  I  meet  with  any 
of  the  old  settlers,  I  honor  and  respect 
them.  And  I  can  safely  say  that  tho  ten 
years  that  I  lived  in  a  log  house,  was  the 
happiest  period  of  my  life.  For  we  all 
lived  alike,  and  were  more  friendly  than  we 
have  ever  been  since.  If  one  had  provi- 
sions and  the  rest  were  out,  it  was  divided 
up  as  long  as  it  lasted.  If  one  was  sick, 
they  had  the  care  and  sympathy  of  all  the 
rest.  For  we  had  all  suffered  affliction  and 
learned  mercy.  The  most  of  us  came  into 
the  country  very  well  clothed,  but  after  we 
had  been  here  two  or  three  years,  the  value 
of  ail  the  clothing  in  town  would  hardly 
furnish  one  modern  lady's  wardrobe. 

The  murrain  destroyed  nearly  all  our 
cattle,  and  teams  were  scarce;  so  we  used 
to  have  logging  bees,  and  join  all  our  forces 
together  to  roll  logs.  Had  you  seen  us  re- 
turning from  one  of  these  gatherings,  you 
would  have  thought  of  us  as  old  Falstaff 
said  of  his  soldiers:  "We  look  like  a  com- 
pany of  tattered  prodigals  lately  come  from 
swine  feeding/1  No  eye  had  seen  such 
scare  crows. 

But  our  hearts  were  right.  We  had  a 
singleness  of  purpose.  That  was,  to  clear 
away  the  forest  and  make  a  home  for  our 
families.    And  by  hope,  patience,  resolu- 


tion, and  a  strong  faith  in  Divine  Provi- 
dence, the  sheet  anchor  of  life,  the  most  of 
us  in  this  neighborhood  succeeded. 

When  we  first  came  here  we  were  desti- 
tute of  nearly  all  of  the  conveniences  of 
life,  and  many  of  the  necessaries.  Among 
other  conveniences  that  we  left  behind,  was 
the  cradle.  And  in  raising  a  family,  I 
might  perhaps  safely  place  this  among  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Well,  we  had  the  baby 
(the  late  Charles  B.  Squire.)  but  no  cradle; 
and  this  was  not  the  least  among  the  many 
trials  of  The  wife.  The  deficiency  was 
finally  supplied,  however,  by  a  lucky  tho't 
of  hers.  On  coining  in  from  work  one 
day,  1  was  not  a  little  amused  to  see  the 
youngster  snugly  tucked  up  in  a  sap  trough, 
which  she  had  brought  from  the  sugar  camp 
near  at  hand.  That  was  the  way  we  rocked 
our  first  child  in  the  wilderness.  In  fact, 
our  every  day  experience  proved  the  old 
proverb  that  "Necessity  is  the  mother  of 
invention.'' 

After  the  clothes  we  brought  with  us 
were  worn  out,  we  depended  almost  entire- 
ly on  buckskin  for  clothes.  And  when 
properly  tanned,  it  was  not  a  bad  substi- 
tute. In  fact,  a  new  suit  of  buckskin  was 
thought  good  enough  for  the  best.  There 
were,  however,  some  inconveniences  attend- 
ing them;  pants  made  of  the  best  v. ore 
materially  affected  by  wet  weather,  and 
were  apt  to  elongate  marvelou^ly.  When 
working  in  the  wet  with  them,  we  were 
obliged  to  keep  rolling  them  up  at  tho  bot- 
tom during  the  day,  to  keep  them  from  un- 
der our  feet;  and  at  night, on  going  to  be-], 
we  would  unroll  them  and  hang  them  up 
before  the  fire  to  dry;  and  man  clous  as 
was  their  length  the  night  before,  their 
shortness  was  equally  astonishing  in  the 
morning,  and  it  required  a  good  deal  of 
skill  and  experience  to  get  them  on,  on  l  end 
in  them  after  they  were  on. 

It  was  some  time  before  we  had  any  hor- 
ses here,  and  still  longer  before  we  hrid  any 
saddles  to  put  on  them.    And  T  presume 
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I  am  not  the  only  one  who  remembers  blanket  doubled  up  for  a  saddle,  and  strips 
when  our  worthy  townsman,  Judge  Sprague,  of  basswood  bark  for  circingle  and  stin  ups. 
was  on  the  bench,  he  rode  to  court  with  a 


TAX  AND  HUNTING  STORY. 

BY  WILLIAM  PARISH,  OF  OXFORD,  ERIE  COUNTY. 


It  was  in  the  month  of  December,  1822, 
and  the  time  had  come  to  pay  taxes.  I 
was  very  much  troubled  to  know  how  I 
should  obtain  the  money.  I  had  cattle, 
horses  and  ho^fs,  and  £rain  of  all  kinds,  but 
none  of  them  would  bring  money  at  any 
price.  I  offered  to  work  at  25  cents  a  day 
and  board  myself,  but  could  not  obtain  em- 
ployment. Some  near  neighbors  of  mine, 
Archibald  and  Samuel  Clark,  happened  to 
have  a  little  money  on  hand,  and  offered  to 
lend  it  to  me,  but  I  was  afraid  to  borrow  for 
fear  I  could  not  repay  them. 

The  day  came  when  the  taxes  must  be 
paid,  and  being  a  new  comer,  green  from 
Canada,  I  was  terribly  in  fear  that  I  should 
lose  my  land ;  so  I  borrowed  the  money, 
went  to  Norwalk  and  paid  my  taxes.  On 
my  way  home  I  thought  over  the  dismally 
gloomy  prospect  that  was  before  me — in 
debt,  without  the  prospect  of  getting  out — 
the  future  seemed  dark  enough.  All  that 
night  I  scarcely  slept,  I  was  so  troubled  as 
to  what  was  best  to  do.  During  the  night 
there  was  a  severe  storm  of  hail  and  rain. 
The  next  morning  while  we  were  at  break- 
fast, the  stage  went  by,  it  was  on  runners 
and  had  bells,  and  the  children  hearing  it, 
opened  the  door  and  looked  out.  When 
they  opened  the  door  I  looked  out  and  on 
the  prairie  off  in  the  distance,  I  saw  what  I 
supposed  to  be  a  deer.     I  said  to  my  wife 


"  If  the  deer  will  stay  there  till  I  have  fin- 
ished my  breakfast,  I  will  take  my  gun  and 
shoot  him ;"  my  wife  said  <:  No,  lot  him  go, 
it  is  Sunday  morning  and  we  have  now  three 
or  four  deer  hanging  on  the  corners  of  the 
house."  But  as  good  as  my  word,  after 
breakfast  I  looked  out  and  seeing  the  object 
still  there,  I  took  down  my  gun  and  walked 
towards  it.  I  now  noticed  that  the  animal 
lay  down,  and  saw  that  it  was  not  a  deer. 
I  advanced  towards  it  but  the  noise  I  made 
by  the  crushing  of  the  ice  on  the  snow, 
startled  him  and  caused  him  to  rise  up  again 
before  I  was  near  enough  to  shoot.  How- 
ever, seeing  there  was  no  prospect  of  getting 
any  nearer,  I  fired  at  the  object  and  shot 
him  through  the  hips,  disabling  him  so  he 
could  not  run.  I  hastened  to  him  and  be- 
hold it  was  a  wolf;  at  tho  noise  of  the  gun 
up  jumped  three  other  wolves;  I  loaded  my 
gun  and  fired  at  them,  but  they  were  otf, 
so  I  turned  towards  my  wounded  wolf,  call- 
ing my  dogs.  One  of  my  neighbors,  Dea- 
con Vroman,  who  was  going  by  to  church 
at  the  time,  hearing  me  call  for  help,  came  to 
assist  me,  and  with  other  neighbors  gather- 
ed round  to  help  secure  tho  wolf.  "We  kill- 
ed him,  drew  him  home  and  scalped  him, 
and  the  next  day  I  took  his  scalp  to  Nor- 
walk, the  county  seat,  and  obtained  the 
bounty  from  tho  State,  which  was  $4.00; 
that  for  the  county  was  $3.00,  which  I  had 
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to  take  in  county  orders,  which  were  worth- 
less because  I  had  paid  my  taxes.  I  re- 
turned home,  paid  my  borrowed  money, 
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had  fifty  cents  left,  and  felt  the  richest  man 
that  walked  the  earth,  for  my  debts  were 
all  paid,  and  I  had  plenty  to  eat  and  to  wear. 


MEMOIRS  OF  TOWNSHIPS, — FLORENCE. 

BY  ELDAD  BARBER. 


The  tract  of  land  now  constituting  the 
township  of  Florence,  together  with  Ver- 
million and  Wakeman,  were  first  purchased 
by  Isaac  Bronson,  Ebenezer  Jessup  and  Jes- 
sup  Wakeman,  all  residents  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut. 

This  township  was  first  named  Jessup, 
from  the  name  of  one  of  the  proprietors; 
this  name  was  retained  until  the  year  18 — 
when  the  present  name  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  the  residents. 

The  proprietors  employed  Jabez  Wright 
to  survey  the  township  into  lots,  which  sur- 
vey was  made  in  March,  1809.  The  terri- 
tory had  been  surveyed  into  townships  and 
sections  one  or  two  years  before.  They 
also  contracted  with  Almon  Ruggles  and 
his  brother,  to  erect  a  mill  in  the  township, 
for  the  encouragement  and  accommodation 
of  the  settlers. 

The  surface  of  this  township  is  rolling. 
The  soil  clay,  with  a  considerable  mixture 
of  sand.  The  timber  white  oak,  white- 
wood,  hickory,  beech  and  maple.  Quarries 
of  saudstone  have  been  opened  in  various 
places  in  the  township.  The  principal 
streams  are  the  Vermillion,  in  the  East  part 
of  the  township,  and  the  La  Chappellc  in 
the  West. 

The  first  family  that  settled  in  this  town- 
ship was  that  of  Ezra  Sprague,  who  with 
his  wife  and  one  child,  came  from  Grand 
River  to  the  mouth  of  the  Huron,  by  water, 


in  May,  1809,  and  thence  through  an  un- 
broken wilderness  to  this  place,  on  which 
he  located,  aud  on  which  he  resided  until 
his  death. 

Mr.  Sprague  was  from  Berkshire  County, 
Mass.,  and  his  wife  a  native  of  Hartford 
County,  Conn.  They  are  both  deceased, 
Mrs.  Sprague  in  1853,  and  Mr.  Sprague  in 
1856.  Their  daughter  Caroline,  now  the 
wife  of  Henry  F.  Merry,  of  Sandusky,  was 
the  first  white  person  born  in  the  township. 

In  July,  1S09,  Rufus  Judson  and  his  fam- 
ily, and  Eli  S.  Bronson,  with  his  sister  Rach- 
el; also,  Charles  Betts  and  Joseph  Parsons, 
arrived  in  the  township.  In  the  Spring  of 
this  year  a  road  had  been  opened  from 
Rocky  River  to  Huron,  on  the  Lake  Shore, 
and  their  families  came  on  by  land.  They 
were  from  Danbury,  Connecticut.  In  the 
followiug  year,  1810,  three  families  were 
added  to  their  number,  viz:  John  Brooks, 
Sen.,  Joseph  Sears  and  John  Wilson,  with 
their  families;  and  in  1811,  George  Brooks 
with  his  family,  and  Loriu  Clark  with  his 
mother  and  her  family  came  in.  No  ad- 
ditional families  came  into  tho  township 
until  the  close  of  the  war  in  1S15.  This 
was  a  period  of  constant  anxiety  and  alarm 
to  the  settlers,  as  in  their  secluded  and  de- 
fenceless state,  they  felt  themselves  at  the 
mercy  of  any  wandering  band  of  Indians, 
who  might  choose  to  fall  upon  them. 

In  the  course  of  the  Summor  of  1809, 
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Mr.  Ruggles  and  his  brother,  in  fulfilment 
of  their  contract  with  the  Proprietors,  were 
employed  in  erecting  a  mill  on  the  Ver- 
million River,  near  the  South  line  of  the 
township.  This  mill  was  so  far  advanced 
that  the  same  was  put  in  operation,  when  a 
sudden  freshet  swept  the  dam,  mill  and  all 
before  it.  This  was  a  serious  event  to  the 
settlers,  as  they  could  obtain  no  grinding 
short  of  Cleveland.  During  the  Summer  of 
1810.  a  saw  mill  was  erected  by  Eli  S.  Bar- 
nura  on  Chapelle  Creek,  since  known  as*** 
Mill.  The  object  of  the  proprietors  was 
subsequently  effected  by  the  same  persons, 
who  in  1811  and  1812  erected  a  mill  on 
Chapelle  Creek,  near  the  north  line  of  the 
township,  since  known  as  Mason's  Mill. 
The  Winter  and  Spring  of  1800-10  was  a 
period  of  severe  privations  to  the  first  set- 
tlers.' No  provisions  could  be  obtained 
nearer  than  Cleveland.  They  arrived  too 
late  in  the  Spring  to  raise  any,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first  family,  who  raised  a 
small  quantity  of  corn  and  potatoes.  But 
for  this,  they  must  all  have  suffered  severely 
for  provisions  the  first  winter.  Grated  corn 
and  potatoes  constituted  the  principal  food 
in  the  settlement  for  several  months. 

On  the  declaration  of  war,  the  settlers,  as 
well  they  might  be,  were  filled  with  appre- 
hensions for  their  safety,  and  the  slightest 
report  of  the  approach  of  an  Indian,  filled 
the  whole  settlement  with  dismay. 

On  one  occasion  they  had  deliberated  on 
the  subject  of  assembling  in  one  house,  and 
fortifying  it  as  well  as  they  could,  and  keep- 
ing so  near,  that  in  case  of  an  attack  by  the 
Indians,  they  could  retire  into  it  for  defense. 
They  had  a  block-house  which  was  selected 
for  this  purpose;  but  some  of  their  number 
were  not  altogether  in  favor  of  this  measure. 
A  circumstance, however,  occurred  soon,  that 
satisfied  the  most  reluctant  of  the  propriety 
of  such  a  measure.  One  of  their  number 
was  removing  his  family  to  this  house  near 
the  close  of  day,  and  had  given  his  gun  to 
a  young  man  with  directions  to  go  a  little 


ahead  and  keep  a  good  look-out  for  Indian  > 
while  he  came  on  with  his  team  and  family. 
They  had  approached  within  half  a  mile  of 
their  fortress,  when  the  report  of  a  gun  was 
heard,  and  the  young  man  came  running 
back  with  a  bullet  hole  through  his  coat, 
declaring  that  he  saw  two  Indians  cross  tin- 
road,  one  of  whom  shot  at  him.  All  were 
now  satisfied  that  an  attack  must  be  expect- 
ed that  night,  and  hastily  assembled  in  their 
block-house,  and  the  best  means  of  de- 
fense in  their  power  resorted  to.  The  doors 
were  barricaded,  the  women  and  children 
sent  into  the  chamber.  Those  who  had  guns 
stood  ready  to  discharge  them  upon  the 
first  assailants,  and  others  with  clubs  or 
pitchforks  stood  ready  for  the  deadly  en- 
counter. In  the  course  of  the  night  tin- 
alarm  was  given  by  those  in  the  chamber, 
of  the  approach  of  the  Indians,  with  fire- 
brands swinging  in  their  hands.  This  was 
a  mode  of  attack  for  which  they  wore  poor- 
ly prepared.  A  small  shanty  stood  near  the 
house,  and  it  was  manifest  that  their  ene- 
mies intended  to  set  it  on  fire,  which  would 
unavoidably  communicate  it  to  the  house  in 
which  they  had  taken  refuge,  and  compel 
them  to  come  out  and  fight  without  shelter, 
or  perish  in  the  flames.  This  design  was 
manifest,  as  their  course  couM  be  traced  b) 
the  appearance  of  the  brands  moving  in 
direction  instead  of  directly  approaching  the 
house. 

The  feelings  of  hope  and  fear  alternately 
taking  possession  of  the  breast>  of  thoa 
assembled  in  that  house  this  night,  can  1 1 
better  imagined  than  described.  Ct  is  < 
said  by  those  who  have  mingled  in  the  c<  Q- 
fused  din  and  roar  of  the  battle-field,  thai 
the  most  trying  moment  is  just  before  tin 
onset  commences.  The  peculiar  anxiety  •  ■'• 
this  moment  must  have  been  greatly  pro- 
longed with  this  band  during  that  m«  mora- 
ble  night.  The  morning  dawned  however, 
without  any  molestation  from  the  India  I 
and  as  the  individual  who  gave  the  alara  . 
and  whose  coat  had  been  pierced  with  * 
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bullet  the  evening  before,  was  the  only  one 
in  that  house  who  showed  any  disposition  to 
sleep  that  night,  strong  suspicion  fell  on  him 
that  lie  had  given  a  false  alarm ;  that  he 
discharged  the  gun  himself,  and  made  the 
hole  in  his  coat  to  strengthen  his  report. — 
This  suspicion  was  the  more  confirmed  on 
going  to  the  place  where  the  Indians  were 
seen  carrying  the  fire,  and  discovering  no 
tracks  on  the  plowed  ground;  but  satisfac- 
tory evidences  that  the  wind  by  blowing  the 
sparks  and  cinders  from  s:>me  log-heaps  that 
were  burning  there,  had  given  to  their  ex- 
cited imagination  the  appearance  of  Indians 
carrying  fire-brands. 

During  the  war,  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  school,  or  any  stated  meetings  for  pub- 
lic worship  were  held  in  the  township,  and 
little  improvement  was  made  in  the  settle- 
ment in  any  respect. 

The  township,  according  to  its  present 
limits,  was  organized  in  April,  1817,  and 
the  first  election  for  township  officers  was 
held  on  the  Tth  of  the  same  month.  Pre- 
vious to  this  date  a  considerable  extent  of 


territory  was  included  in  the  bounds  of  the 
township,  extending  to  the  mouth  of  Black 
River  on  the  East,  and  how  far  South  and 
West,  is  not  well  ascertained. 

The  only  religious  meetings  in  the  town- 
ship for  several  years,  were  attended  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Barnum,  whenever  a  Mission- 
ary passed  through  this  part  of  the  country. 
In  1817  the  first  church  or  society  of  the 
Congregational  order  was  organized  by  a 
Missionary  by  the  name  of  Loomis.  The 
meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  Eli  S. 
Barnum,  and  included  members  residing 
in  the  townships  of  Vermillion,  Florence, 
Wakeman  and  Clarksfield. 

A  Baptist  Church  was  organized  in  IS  18 
at  the  house  of  Luther  N orris,  by  John 
Rigdon,  an  Elder  from  Richland  County, 
and  their  meetings  were  held  alternately  at 
this  place  and  at  Florence  Corners. 

The  Methodist  Society  held  meetings  at 
the  School  House  one  mile  south  of  the 
Corners,  as  early  as  1S16  or  1817,  and  have 
sustained  a  class  most,  if  not  all  the  time 
since. 


SC  A  TIERED  SHEAVES— No.  1 — BY  RUTH. 

DAVID  ABBOT — A  NARRATIVE  ABRIDGED  FROM  A  MANUSCRIPT  WRITTEN  BY 

BEXJ.  W.  ABBOT. 


And  RuUi  said,  I  pray  you  let  me  glean  and 
gather  after  the  reapers  among  the  sheaves: — And 
Boaz  commanded  his  young  mm,  saying — Let  her 
glean  among  the  sheaves,  and  reproach  her  not: 
So  she  gleaned  until  even. 

David  Abbot,  the  first  settler  in  Chagrin, 
now  Willoughby,  Lake  County,  Ohio,  was 
born  in  Brookfield,  Mass.  He  received  a 
common  school  education,  worked  on  a  farm 
until  he  was  eighteen  or  twenty  years  old, 


and  then  learned  the  art  of  making  shoes, 
which  business  he  followed,  for  a  time,  both 
in  his  native  town,  and  in  Lynn,  Mass. — 
While  thus  engaged  he  prepared  for  college, 
entered  Yale,  in  the  sophomore  year,  pros- 
ecuted his  studies  until  m  ar  the  time  at 
which  he  would  have  received  his  diploma, 
and  then  left  and  commenced  the  study  of 
law,    After  his  admission  to  the  bat,  he 
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practised  law  in  Home,  Oneida  County,  N. 
Y.    He  married  Mary  Brown,  daughter  of 
Matthew  Brown,  of  Rome.     She  was  a 
native  of  Brookfleld,  Mass.    He  soon  left 
the  law,  and  became  a  merchant,  but  not 
meeting  with  success,  he  concluded  to  try 
his  fortune  in  the  fur  trade  at  the  west. — 
He  built  a  boat,  and  about  the  middle  of 
May,  1797,  put  his  goods  on  board  and  set 
sail  for  Detroit.    Passing  through  Wood 
Creek,  down  the  Oswego  River,  over  Lake 
Ontario,  he  arrived  at  the  Falls,  carried  his 
boat  and  cargo  around  them,  set  sail  upon 
Lake  Erie,  and  coasting  along  the  southern 
shore,  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  Chafmn 
River  in  June.    After  trading  some  with 
the  natives,  he  set  sail  for  Detroit,  where 
he  succeeded  in  exchanging  his  goods  for 
money  or  furs,  and  returned  to  Chagrin 
laden  with  the  profit*.    Here  he  was  taken 
sick,  and  the  cold  season  approaching,  he 
concludod  to  send  home  his  boat  and  cargo 
by  a  company  of  surveyors,  under  a  Mr. 
Tinker,  and  if  he  should  recover  to  return 
himself  by  land.     The  money  and  furs 
which  he  entrusted  to  them  were  valued  at 
from  13000  to  $4000.    The  second  night 
after  their  departure,  the  boat  was  capsized 
in  a  squall,  and  all,  cargo,  boat  and  crew, 
were  lost,  except  one  man,  who  reached  the 
shore  nearly  exhausted.    At  last  his  illness 
abated,  and  he  reached  home  after  a  tire- 
some journey,  by  the  way  of  Pittsburgh, 
where  he  soon  regained  his  health.  The 
following  spring,  1798,  he  returned  and 
found  that  his  cabin  had  been  burnt,  and 
the  property  left  there  stolen.    He  rebuilt 
his  cabin,  and  being  now  employed  as  a 
surveyor,  he  made  it  his  head  quarters. — 
Not  liking  a  rendezvous  so  near  the  lake, 
ho  subsequently  located  himself  on  a  farm, 
upon  a  part  of  which  the  present  village  of 
Willoughby  now  stands.    About  this  time 
Ebenozer  Merry  had  settled  upon  the  marsh, 
in  or  near  the  present  site  of  Mentor,  and 
as  winter  approached,  Abbot,  Merry  and 
Peter  French  started  for  the  east,  their  pro- 


visions barely  sustaining  them  to  the  next 
settlement.  At  Genesee,  French  stopped 
and  went  to  work,  to  await  the  return  of 
Abbot.  Merry  and  Abbot  proceeded,  and 
arrived  at  home  in  safety.  The  next  spring 
Abbot  started  again  with  a  team  and  such 
things  as  he  required,  was  joined  by  French 
at  Genesee,  reached  Butl'alo  about  the  first, 
and  Chagrin  on  the  twenty-second  of  March, 
1799.  They  were  accompanied  in  their 
long  and  slow  journey  by  a  cow  which 
French  had  purchased  in  Genesee,  and 
which  was  tied  for  security  to  their  sled. — 
During  this  year  he  put  in  some  crops, 
built  a  house,  and  made  other  preparations 
for  his  family.  About  this  time  a  number 
of  families  arrived  in  the  vicinity,  among 
whom  were  those  of  Ebenezer  Merry,  Jared 
Ward,  and  Charles  Parker. 

In  1 800,  the  Western  Reserve  was  incor- 
porated with  the  North  West  Territory, 
organized  as  a  County  under  the  territorial 
government,  and  named  Trumbull,  from 
two  successive  governors  of  Connecticut. — 
David  Abbot  was  appointed  Sheriff.  Until 
this  time  the  few  settlers  upon  the  Reserw 
were  without  law,  yet  were  they  a  law  unto 
themselves,  treating  each  other  with  uni- 
form justice,  forbearance  and  kindness. 

In  the  spring  of  1801,  Mrs.  Abbot  an-! 
her  son,  Benjamin  W.  Abbot,  then  about 
four  years  old,  arrived.  (This  son  was  the 
writer  of  the  manuscript  from  which  this 
narrative  is  drawn.)  They  started  from 
Rome,  N.  Y.,  with  a  Mr.  Hamilton,  who 
was  removing  to  Cleveland.  At  Auburn 
they  fell  in  with  Judge  Austin,  of  Austil  ■ 
burg,  and  came  with  him  as  far  as  Buffalo, 
where,  meeting  with  John,  afterwards  .1  udge 
Walworth,  of  Grand  River,  they  t«»>k  pas- 
sage with  him  in  a  boat,  and  reached  Cha- 
grin in  safety,  Mrs.  Abbot  was  the  first 
white  female  settler  of  Willoughby,  ind 
her  husband  being  often  absent,  sometimes 
for  weeks,  she  was  very  lonely,  an  J  won!'! 
frequently  visit  the  squaws  of  the  [ndioD 
camps.    They  were  always  pleased  to  sec 
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her,  taught  her  how  to  weave  their  belts, 
<fcc,  which  was  a  very  curious  operation. 
In  the  mean  time,  her  little  son  would  pla)r 
with  the  Indian  children,  or  listen  to  the 
teachings  of  the  old  Indians.  Wamba- 
mong,  a  chief,  gave  him  many  a  bow  and 
arrow,  and  taught  him  how  to  use  them. 
While  associating  thus  with  the  Indians, 
Mrs.  Abbot's  eldest  daughter,  Mary  0.  Ab- 
bot, received  an  Indian  name;  the  cere- 
mony, which  was  somewhat  like  Christian 
baptism,  being  performed  with  becoming 
gravity  by  an  old  Indian.  He  took  her  in 
his  arms,  placed  his  hand  upon  her  feet, 
commenced  addressing  the  Great  Spirit, 
and,  as  he  proceeded,  moved  his  hand 
slowly  upwards,  increasing  the  pressure, 
until  it  reached  the  chest,  when  he  pro- 
nounced the  name. 

Detroit  was  an  old  settlement,  and  the 
only  place  where  many  things  the  settlers 
needed  could  be  obtained.  In  the  fall  of 
1801,  Mr.  Abbot,  with  a  small  cedar  open 
boat,  and  one  man  named  David  Barrett, 
started  to  go  there  for  fruit  trees,  fruit,  &c. 
The  boat  was  capable  of  carrying  about 
two  tons.  They  arrived  in  safety,  procured 
their  load,  and  set  out  for  home.  The  night 
before  they  should  have  arrived,  when  a 
little  below  Black  River,  a  severe  squall 
struck  them.  In  vain  they  attempted  to 
gain  the  shore.  The  Jake  was  very  rough, 
the  wind  increasing,  and  to  put  about  and 
run  before  the  wind  seemed  the  only  chance 
of  bein<r  saved.  This  thev  did,  and  their 
little  craft  behaved  so  well  that  they  began 
to  take  courage.  The  wind  continued  to 
increase  until  about  nine  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  when  it  abated,  and  about  tour 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  they  discovered  land 
ahead,  and  were  overjoyed  to  find  it  was 
a  sandy  beach.  They  landed  upon  a  point, 
unloaded  their  boat,  and  drew  it  up  out  of 
the  water.  But  now  what  could  they  do? 
Where  were  they  ?  They  saw  no  inhabit- 
ants, not  even  Indians,  and  their  provisions 
were  nearly  gone.    The  next  day,  the  wind 


having  abated,  they  launched  their  little 
boat,  and  cruising  along  the  shore,  arrived 
at  Long  Point.  They  now  had  to  choose 
between  a  long  journey  around  by  BuiTalo, 
thence  to  Erie  and  Chagrin,  or  a  direct  run 
across  the  lake.  They  chose  the  latter,  and 
arrived  at  Erie  in  about  eighteen  or  twenty 
hours.  Recruiting  a  little  here,  they  set 
sail  ao-ain,  and  reached  Chagrin  so  long 
after  they  should  have  been  there,  that,  on 
their  arrival,  they  were  met  with  nearly  as 
much  surprise  as  if  they  had  risen  from  the 
dead.  The  fruit  trees  brought  home  at  this 
time,  were  among  the  first  ever  planted  on 
the  Chagrin.  Some  of  the  pear  trees  may 
still  be  seen  upon- the  farm  owned  at  that 
time  by  Abbot. 

In  July,  probably  in  the  year  1801,  Ab- 
bot having  collected  the  taxes  mostly  in 
specie,  placed  it  in  two  saddlebags,  and 
started  for  Cincinnati.  His  route  lay  thro' 
the  wilderness,  broken  by  but  few  settle- 
ments. On  his  way,  while  in  a  dense  for- 
estj  he  was  overtaken  by  two  men,  who 
plied  him  with  questions  which  awakened 
his  fears.  He  gave  them  evasive  answers, 
and  determined  to  be  ready  for  them,  if 
they  attempted  to  rob  him.  At  night  tb  y 
selected  a  spot  to  encamp,  built  a  fire,  and 
let  their  horses  loose  to  graze.  As  he  took 
oft'  his  saddle  bags  he  observed  that  tLey 
were  watching  him,  and  he  tried  to  remove 
them  as  if  they  were  light.  Soon  Rfter 
they  retired  to  a  little  distance,  and  exam- 
ined the  priming  of  their  weapons.  He 
improved  the  opportunity  to  see  that  his 
pistols  were  in  readiness.  When  they  laid 
down  to  sleep,  the  strangers  used  their  Bad- 
dies for  pillows,  but  Mr.  Abbot  ft-ed  his 
saddlebags  for  the  same  purpose,  placing 
his  saddle  by  his  side.  Not  for  a  singlo 
moment  did  he,  during  that  long  night,  lose 
his  consciousness,  but  wh-  never  they  Btirred 
he  let  them  know  that  he  was  awake.  To- 
wards morning,  he  ob>ecve  l  that  the  1„  |] 
upon  his  horse  grew  fainter  and  fainter, 
and  lie  knew  that  his  horse  was  wandering 
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away.  Tie  could  not  leave  his  money  to 
go  after  him,  neither  could  he  take  it  with 
him.  Racked  by  the  most  painful  anxiety, 
he  could  do  nothing  hut  lie  still  and  listen. 
At  length,  the  animal  having  satisfied  his 
hunger,  started  and  came  up  to  the  camp 
fire,  and  remained  until  morning.  Setting 
out  again  on  their  journey,  the  strangers 
seemed  disposed  to  loiter,  saying  that  "  as 
they  could  not  get  through  to  the  next  set- 
tlement that  night,  there  was  no  use  in  hur- 
rying." Occasionally  they  would  fall  be- 
hind and  converse  together  in  a  low  tone, 
and  Mr.  Abbot  seizing  one  of  these  oppor- 
tunities, the  path  being  thickly  studded  with 
bushes,  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  he  saw 
them  no  more.  lie  reached  the  settlement 
before  sunset. 

On  his  return  from  Cincinnati,  in  at- 
tempting to  strike  across  from  the  Sandusky 
River  to  some  point  on  the  lake,  he  was 
lost,  and  suffered  extremely  from  hunger 
and  thirst.  At  last  he  found  an  encamp- 
ment- of  Indians,  who  relieved  his  wants, 
and  directed  him  to  Huron  River,  which 
he  followed  to  the  lake,  and  eventually 
reached  his  home  on  the  Chagrin.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  he  saw  and  liked  the  coun- 
try about  the  Huron.  He  afterwards  pur- 
chased eighteen  hundred  acres  of  land  upon 
its  banks. 

In  1802,  Mr.  Abbot  was  chosen  member 
of  the  convention  to  form  a  constitution  for 
the  Territory  of  Ohio,  preparatory  to  its 
admission  as  a  State.  lie,  with  Mr.  Sam- 
uel ^Huntington,  represented  Trumbull  Co. 
The  convention  met  in  November.  Subse- 
quently he  was  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  remained  in  one  House  or  the 
other,  for  the  most  part,  until  1810,  when 
he  removed  to  Milan. 

In  1802  he  commenced  building  his 
mills.  The  saw  mill  was  nearly  completed 
when  a  freshet  carried  away  the  darn,  and 
would  have  kidnapped  the  mill,  had  he  not 
chained  it  to  a  stump.  The  following  year 
the  dam  was  rebuilt,  in  a  more  durable 


manner,'  the  saw  mill  put  into  operation, 
and  a  grist  mill  commenced.  The  irons 
for  these  mills  were  brought  from  Pittsburg, 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  way  upon 
horseback.  The  stones  were  worked  out  of 
boulders  in  the  neighborhood.  The  grist 
mill  soon  became  a  source  of  profit,  grain 
brought  for  grinding  from  Cleveland,  Hud- 
son,  and  the  adjacent  settlements. 

In  1803  a  mail  route  was  established 
from  Warren  to  Austinburg,  Barpersfield, 
Painesville,  Chagrin,  Cleveland,  Hudson, 
Ravenna  to  Warren  again,  forming  a  cir- 
cuit. The  contract  fur  carrying  the  mail 
Mr.  Abbot  held,  it  is  believed,  three  or  four 
years.  It  was  sometimes  carried  on  foot, 
but  generally  on  horseback,  the  carrier  dis- 
tributing merchandize  as  well  as  news. 

In  180-t,  Mr.  Abbot  built  a  vessel  of  30 
or  35  tons.  He  was  his  own  master  build- 
er, and  the  rigging  was  made,  and  a  part 
of  the  sails  spun  and  wove,  at  home.  A 
few  months  afterwards,  a  Mr.  Blinn,  while 
on  a  trip  to  Buffalo,  run  this  vessel  ashore 
and  abandoned  it,  a  short  distance  above 
Buffalo.  Thieves  took  possession  of  it, 
leaving  nothing  but  the  hull  for  Mr.  Abbot. 
This  he  sold  to  a  Mr.  Chapin,  who  repi 
it.  It  was  afterwards  chartered  by  Gen'l 
Hull  to  transport  the  baggage  of  the  army 
from  Maumeeto  Detroit,  and  while  passing 
through  the  channel,  near  Maiden,  it  was 
taken  by  the  British.  It  would  set  in  that 
Mr.  Abbot,  as  surveyor,  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  surface  of  the  country 
formany  miles  around,  and  that  in  1808 
he  had  been  upon  the  Fire  Lan<!-,  and 
up  a  house  for  one  (Jlinn.  Aaron  Olm- 
stead,  who  owned  a  large  tract  of  land  Rl 
Chagrin,  having  died,  and  so  disposed  of  it 
by  will  that  it  could  not  be  sold,  Mr.  Abbot 
foresaw  that  the  settlement  of  the  country, 
thereabouts,  must  necessarily  checked 
by  the  transaction.  [See  Note  }).]  Ho 
therefore  sold  out  to  a  Mr.  Wirt,  and  hav- 
ing purchased  eighteen  hundred  RCrea  of 
land  in  the  township  of  Awry,  (now  Mi- 
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jan,)  removed  his  family  thither,  in  1810. 
A  small  part  of  this  land  he  sold  to  Jared 
Ward,  who  took  his  family  there  in  1809. 
Mr.  Abbot  cleared  a  small  spot,  put  up  a 
log  house  twenty  fret  square,  and  sowed, 
upon  an  old  Indian  clearing,  formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  Moravian  missionaries,  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  acres  of  wheat.  The  next 
spring,  1811,  he  built  the  first  framed  barn 
upon  the  Fire  Lands.  This  barn  was,  in 
dimensions,  forty  by  seventy-two  feet,  and 
was  afterwards  frequently  used  for  fourth  of 
July  celebrations,  and  other  general  gather- 
ings, the  participants  coming  upon  "horse- 
back for  twenty  miles  around.  .  (Was  this 
not  the  first  f  ramed  building  upon  the  Fire 
Lands  ?) 

In  1811,  the  Commissioners,  Ephraim 
Quimby,  Joseph  Clark  and  Solomon  Gris- 
wold,  appointed  by  the  Legislature  to  fix 
the  county  seat,  located  it  upon  the  farm  of 
David  Abbot,  and,  as  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Legislature  when  they  were  appointed, 
lie  became  therefor  a  subject  of  unjust  cen- 
sure. It  may  be  proper  here  to  state  the 
views  which  Mr.  Abbot,  and  probably  the 
Commissioners,  took  of  this  matter.  As 
early  as  1802,  Mr.  Aaron  Olmstead,  an  old 
East  India  Captain,  had  suggested  to  Mr. 
Abbot  the  idea  that  as  soon  as  the  country 
became  well  settled,  government  would  re- 
move the  sand  bars  from  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers,  and  that  the  head  waters  of  naviga- 
tion would  then  become  important  commer- 
cial points,  furnishing  to  the  more  inland 
inhabitants  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of 
life,  as  near  to  their  own  doors  as  possible. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  Huron  River 
would  be  navigable  to  the  point  named  for 
the  county  seat,  and  that  it  would  therefore 
become  a  common  place  of  resort  for  mer- 
cantile operations,  and  hence  be  a  conve- 
nient place  for  the  holding  of  courts,  &c. 
In  consequence  of  the  war  of  1812,  the 
county  was  not  organized  until  1815,  and 
the  county  seat  was  subsequently  removed 
to  Norwalk. 


Other  settlers  now  came  in,  and  every 
thing  looked  favorable  for  a  rapid  settle- 
ment, when  war  was  declared  (1812.)  For 
some  time  previous  to  the  surrender  of  Hull, 
many  had  begun  to  fear  the  Indians,  and 
doubted  whether  Hull  would  be- able  to 
take  Maiden,  and  then  the  news  came  that 
he  had  re-crossed  the  Detroit  River.  After 
a  considerable  interval  of  painful  anxiety, 
intelligence  arrived  that  he  had  surrendered, 
and,  at  noon  on  the  same  day,  that  the 
British  and  Indians  had  been  seen  landing 
on  the  shore  of  the  Sandusky  Bay.  The 
inhabitants  in  the  vicinity  of  Mr.  Abbot 
all  collected  at  the  house  of  Hosmer  Merry, 
which  was  the  largest  and  best  situated  for 
defence,  and  here  awaited,  from  the  scouts 
which  they  had  sent  out,  more  reliable  in- 
formation. About  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  some  of  their  messengers  re- 
turned, saying  that  the  British  and  Indians 
had  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Huron 
River,  and  were  approaching,  murdering 
all  before  them.  Abbot,  Ebenezor  Merry 
and  David  Underbill,  advised  a  defence 
where  they  were,  but  the  majority  were  for 
a  hasty  retreat. 

Here  the  manuscript  ends,  but  some  far- 
ther particulars  may  be  found  in  the  fourth 
number  of  the  Fire  Lands  Pioneer,  in  an 
article  furnished  by  Mrs.  Lucy  A.  Stevens, 
second  daughter  of  Mr.  Abbot. 

Not  e  A.— The  children  of  Mr.  Abbot  were 
all  born  before  he  removed  to  Milan.  Benjamin 
W.,  the  writer  of  the  manuscript  from  which 
this  narrative  was  drawn,  was  four  years  old 
when  lie  and  his  mother  arrived  at  Chagrin.— 
Mary  0.  Abbot,  who  received  tin?  Indian  cere- 
mony of  naming,  married  Francis  D.  Parish,  of 
Sandusky, and  died  in  183H.  Lucy  Abbol  mar- 
ried Guy  Stevens,  who  died  in  1841.  She  is 
still  a  widow,  and  lives  in  Milan.  Sally  Abbot 
married  John  15.  Dcmund,  and  is  aluo  a  widow, 
and  lives  in  Milan.  Both  of  these  ladies  bare 
contributed  ancient  curiosities  to  the  Fire  Lands 
Historical  Society,  which  may  !><■  seen,  marked, 
in  the  collection.  David  Abbot,  b  little  blind 
boy,  son  of  Benjamin  W.  Abbot,  son  of  David 
Abbot,  sen.,  has  also  contributed  n  trunk,  made 
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l>y  his  grandfather,  and  covered,  J>y  him,  with 
the  skin  of  a  favorite  dog,  which  lie  was  obliged 
to  kill  on  one  of  his  journeys  home.  David 
Abbot  died  on  the  12th  of  January,  1822.  Mrs. 
Abbot  on  tlie  12th  of  January.  1841*. 

Note  1>. — Aaron  01  instead,  of  East  Hartford, 
Conn.,  owned  thirty  thousand  acres  of  land  on 
the  Western  Reserve.  By  his  last  will  and  tes- 
tament, he  gave  this  land  to  his  three  sons,  Hor- 
ace Bigelow,  Aaron  Franklinand  Charles  Hyde 
Ohnstead,  and  "to  the  heirs  of  their  bodies  law- 
fully begotten  forever."  This  entailment  made 
it  wholly  ansaleable,  and  in  pursuance  of  their 
petition,  we  find  an  act  was  passed  Jan.  7th, 
1813,  for  their  relief.  By  this  act,  Mary  L. 
Olmstcad,  Levi  Goodwin  and  Caleb  Goodwin 
were  appointed  trustees,  with  power  to  sell  and 
invest  for  the  benefit  of  the  devisees. 

Note  C.— It  was  while  Abbot  was  Sheriff  of 
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Trumbull  Co.  that  the  electors  of  the  County 
were  ordered  to  vote  upon  the  question  of  >t 
organization.  The  electors  of  Painesville  mel 
at  the  house  of  Ebenczer  Merry,  and  Sherifl 
David  Abbot  presided.  Thi<  was  the  fir-i 
meeting  for  public  business  ever  held  in  Paim  -- 
ville.  It  occurred  in  October,  1801.  In  1803 
the  delegates  to  form  a  State  Constitution  were 
elected.  At  the  meeting  for  thi>  purpose, whicli 
was  held  at  Perkins  camp,  on  the  second  Tues- 
day in  October,  Sheriff  Abbot  attempted,  R* 
was  the  custom,  to  preside,  but  the  elector-  ob- 
jected to  his  receiving  the  votes,  he  being  on.- 
of  the  candidates  for  election.  After  a  little 
hesitation,  lie  agreed  to  submit  the  question  to 
the  voters  present.  The  voters  decided  that  they 
would  elect  their  ownjudgos  of  election.  Th.  • 
forthwith  elected  three  judges,  and  two  cleik-> 
of  the  election.  This  abolished  the  old  English 
custom  of  having  the  Sheriff  preside  at  elec- 
tions, and  introduced  the  present  custom.  No 
Sheriff  afterward  dared  to  claim  the  prerogative. 


SCATTERED  SHEAVES— No.  2  -BY  RUTH. 

OLD  "FATHER  GITRLEY" — A  NARRATIVE  DRAWN  PROM  HIS  LIFE  WRITTEN  BY 

L.  B.  GURLEY. 


Father  Gurley  was  an  Irishman.  He 
landed  with  his  family  in  New  York  in 
1801,  and  in  1811  emigrated  from  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,  to  Ohio.  lie  had  purchased 
of  his  wife's  brother,  Mr.  John  Boatty,  of 
New  London,  a  hundred  acres  of  land,  at 
a  place  upon  the  Fire  Lands  since  known 
as  Bloomingvillc,  seven  miles  south  of  San- 
dusky City.  The  journey  from  Norwich 
to  JJloomingville  occupied  eight  weeks, — 
Five  axlctrees  were  broken.  Many  miles 
of  the  way  they  used  the  sand  beach  of  the 
lako  for  a  road,  and,  to  get  around  the 
points  of  land,  were  often  obliged  to  go 
into  deep  water.    In  one  instance-,  a  gale 


of  wind  swept  the  waves  over  the  bottot 
of  the  wagon,  wetting  every  thing  in  thei! 
way,  and   nearly  dashing   the  travelers 
against  the  rocks.    All  the  way,  as  the) 
journeyed,  the  great  comet  of  1812,  I 
called,  hung  its  blazing  banner  above  then  . 
It  was  late  in  October  when  they  reached 
the  P^iro  Lands.    The  tall  grass  of  the  prai- 
rie had  faded,  and  the  trees  of  the  forest 
were  well  nigh  stripped  of  their  gorgi 
robes  of  gold  and  purple    From  the  m< 
of  the  Huron  River  they  proceeded,  guiF 
by  a  resident,  to  a  small  cabin  on  the  e 
of  the  prairie.    There  was,  at  this  time,  I 
preacher  of  the  gospel  %within  forty  mil  •• 
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The  next  Sabbath,  a  log  school  bouse,  re- 
cently built,  was  well  filled,  and  divine  wor- 
ship performed.  It  was  Indian  Summer. 
The  men  were  mostly  dressed  in  tow  shirts, 
linsey  coats,  or  hunting  shirts,  and  buckskin 
pants;  and  many  of  them  wore  moccasins 
instead  of  shoes.  Here  and  there  was  seen 
a  vest  of  spotted  fawn  skin,  with  the  fur 
outside.  Hats  were  displaced  by  caps 
made  of  raccoon  or  muskrat  skins.  The 
women  were  dressed  in  garments  of  home 
manufacture,  except  the  very  few  who  had 
recently  arrived  from  the  east.  "A  few  In- 
dians, in  hunting  costume,  rifle,  tomahawk 
and  knife,  sat  near  the  door,  upon  the  out- 
side.   [See  Note  A.] 

Before  spring,  Mr.  Gurley  had  erected 
his  house,  one  mile  east  of  the  present  vil- 
lage of  Bloomingville.  It  was  sixteen  by 
twenty  feet,  and  one  story  and  a  half  high. 
The  scenery  around  the  house  was  beauti- 
ful. Just  before  the  door  stood  two  majes- 
tic oaks;  in  front,  and  on  the  right,  a  grove 
of  oak  and  hickory;  and  in  the  rear  a  level 
prairie  stretched  out  for  many  miles.  So 
clean  had  the  ground  been  kept  by  annual 
fires,  that  scarcely  a  shrub  or  bush  grew 
between  the  trees.  But  the  soil  was  un- 
fruitful, and  Mr.  Gurley  subsequently  ex- 
changed this  form  for  a  more  suitable  one. 

On  the  12th  of  June  of  this  year,  1S12, 
war  with  England  was  declared.  When 
the  news  reached  the  Fire  Lands,  the  in- 
habitants were  greatly  alarmed.  The  iu- 
tilligence  arrived  on  Saturday.  The  next 
day  the  men  assembled,  and  built  a  log 
fort  or  block  house,  on  the  rising  ground 
where  Bloomingville  now  stands.  Some 
%ns  of  hostility  tad  already  been  mani- 
fested by  the  Indians.  Buel  and  Gibbs 
had  been  killed  not  more  than  six  miles 
from  Mr.  Gurley's  house.  On  the  day  that 
that  occurrence  became  known,  which  I  be- 
lieve was  Saturday,  April  1st,  1312,  the 
Mien  of  the  couuty  were  assembled  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Huron  River,  for  a  military 
Wuster,  and  a  man  from  the  scene  of  the 


murder  arrived,  bringing  the  new*.  Demp- 
ster Beatty,  who  resided  with  Mr.  Gurley'.s 
family,  and  was  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Gurley, 
was  one  of  the  party  which  went  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth  of  the  intelligence.  They 
found  that  a  fire  had  been  built  on  the  floor 
in  the  center  of  the  house,  but  the  logs  be- 
ing green,  it  had  made  but  little  progress, 
In  a  hole  under  the  floor  was  found  th-r 
dead  body  of  Buel,  and.  after  some  search- 
ing, that  of  Gibbs  was  found  in  the  grass 
whore  he  had  fallen.  The  latter  was  toma- 
hawked, besides  his  other  wounds. 

The  Wyandot*  and  Senecas  were  favor- 
able to  the  States,  but  the  Canada  Indian, 
were  otherwise.     They  could  cross  from 
Maiden,  and  land  within  two  hours'  march 
of  Mr.  Gurley's  house.    Four  miles  from 
Mr.  Gurley,  at  the  head  of  Cold  Creek, 
(Castalia,)  lived  the  families  of  Mr.  Snow 
and  Putnam.    One  day  Snow  and  Putnam 
were  in  the  field  at  work.    Mrs.  Putnam 
was  visiting  Mrs.  Snow.    The  Indians  came 
from  Canada,  landed  on  the  Peninsula,  and 
approached  the  house  so  cautiously  that 
they  were  not  seen  until  the}-  reached  the 
door  yard.    Their  number  is  not  precisely 
known,  but  supposed  to  be  not  far  from 
ten  or  twelve.    They  took  all  that  were 
in  the  house,  including  a  Mrs.  Butler — 
in   all,  thirteen,  womeu  and  children. — 
Mrs.  Snow  was  a  fine,  intelligent  worn;.: , 
dignified  in  her  appearance,  obliging  i 
her  disposition,  and  not  far  from  forty 
years  of  age.    She  was  indelicate  health, 
and  not  being  able  to  travel  as  fast  as  her 
captors  desired,  .she  was  struck  down  with 
a  tomahawk.    A  little  boy  and  one  othr;r 
child  were  also  killed.    The  remaindi 
were  driven  to  Detroit  and  sold  to  theo  - 
manding  officer,  who  treated  them  kindly 
and  set  them  at  liberty.    The  eldest  of  the 
children  who  were  captured  was  a  youi  g 
lady,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Snow;  the  young- 
est was  two  years  0!  1.    Th.'re  was  a  mill, 
at  this  time,  at  the  hea  l  of  Cold  Creek, 
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which,  it  is  supposed,  was  the  only  one  for 
many  miles  around. 

The  army  at  Detroit,  under  Gen.  Hull, 
gave,  great  confidence  to  the  frontier  settle- 
ments. The  inhabitants  on  the  Fire  Lands 
had  never  for  a  moment  entertained  the 
idea  of  being  obliged  to  flee  from  their 
homes.  The  heavy  cannonading  which 
preceded  Hull's  disgraceful  surrender,  was 
distinctly  heard  at  Mr.  Gurley 's  residence, 
and  three  days  after  a  man  announced  at  his 
door  the  startling  intelligence: 

14  Hull  has  surrendered.  Detroit  is  ta- 
ken. The  frontiers  must  take  care  of  them- 
selves. The  Indians  cannot  be  controlled. 
The  settlers  must  repair  to  the  block  house 
to-night,  aud  start  for  the  old  settlements." 

Mr.  Gurley  sent  his  children  to  the  block 
house  above  mentioned,  but  himself  and 
wife  remained,  preparing  food  and  packing 
a  few  necessaries  for  their  journey.  At  the 
block  house,  the  eniire  floor  was  covered 
with  beds,  on  which  the  women  and  chil- 
dren reclined.  Some  of  the  men  stood  at 
different  points  outside  as  sentinels,  while 
others  were  occupied  casting  bullets  from 
pewter  dishes  and  spoons  furnished  by  the 
company.  The  next  morning,  the  families 
returned  to  their  dwellings  to  prepare  for 
flight,  and  fearing  that  anv  delav  might 
prove  disastrous,  they  made  a  hasty  depar- 
ture, some  for  Cleveland,  others  for  Mans- 
field and  Mt.  Vernon.  The  flying  compa- 
ny reached  Comstock's  farm,  near  Milan, 
just  as  the  sun  was  setting,  behind  a  watery 
cloud.  Here  they  halted,  intending  to  stay 
all  night,  when  news  suddenly  arrived  that 
the  British  and  Indians  were  landing  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Huron  River,  only  eight  miles 
distant.  On  again  they  started.  Forty 
miles  of  wilderness  lay  between  them  and 
Mansfield — the  road  was  obscure,  and  only 
marked  by  blazed  trees — the  swamps  and 
streams  without  bridges.  After  proceeding 
about  two  miles  into  the  woods,  they  stop- 
ped to  "bait"  and  cook  supper.  Fires 
were  kindled  against  the  trunks  of  large 


trees,  cakes  baked,  which,  with  venison, 
cheese,  and  milk  from  the  cows  which  they 
were  driving  along,  proved  a  very  welcome 
repast  for  the  weary  fugitives.  Mr.  Gurley 
had  hired  a  man  with  [a  yoke  of  oxen,  be- 
fore which  one  of  his  horses  was  placed,  to 
carry  his  family.  The  other  horse  was 
ridden  by  one  of  the  family.  During  sup- 
per, a  man  mounted  the  latter  animal,  and 
rode  at  full  speed.  Mr.  Gurley  never  saw 
his  horse  again.  The  company  re-com- 
menced their  gloomy  march,  and  after  Lav- 
ing gone  about  six  miles,  through  mud  and 
mire,  the  driver  of  Mr.  Gurley \s  wagon  see- 
ing the  other  teams  had  mostly  passed  him, 
and  fearing  the  Indians  might  overtake 
him,  drove  aside  a  little  out  of  the  track, 
tied  the  horse  to  a  tree,  took  his  oxen,  and 
unceremoniously  departed.  Thus  were  Mr. 
Gurley,  his  wife  and  five  children,  two  of 
whom  were  sick  with  chills  and  fever,  left 
alone  in  the  woods,  with  their  wagon,  its 
load  and  one  horse.  In  about  an  hour,  a 
man  with  a  loaded  cart  came  up,  and  was 
persuaded  to  take  Mrs.  Gurley,  her  child, 
and  a  lad  of  eight  years  with  him;  but, 
having  carried  them  two  miles,  he  told 
them  they  must  return,  for  he  could  take 
them  no  further.  Mrs.  Gurley,  though  a 
feeble  woman,  did  not  remonstrate,  but  with 
her  little  boy  at  her  side,  and  her  babe  in 
her  arms,  she  turned  to  grope  her  way  bac  k. 
It  was  midnight,  and  the  rain  was  slowly 
descending:.  She  reached  lies  husband, 
placed  the  child  in  his  arms,  ai  d  Mink  ex- 
hausted at  his  feet.  After  a  few  moments, 
she  recovered  sufliciently  to  enter  the  v..-  _■- 
on.  She  threw  oil' her  wet  cloak,  laid  down 
upon  a  bed,  and  gave  vent  to  her  feelings 
in  a  flood  of  tears.  Mr.  Gurley  nddr< 
a  few  words  of  encouragement  to  his  com- 
panion, knelt  down  in  tin-  wagon  Mid 
prayed,  and  Mrs.  Gurley  becoming  calm, 
sunk  into  a  quiet  sleep.  Mr.  Gurley  stood 
sentinel  the  remainder  of  that  dreadful 
night,  beneath  the  spreading  foliage  ^  H 
large  tree,  a  few  yards  from  the  wagon.— 
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The  next  morning,  while  Mr.  Gurley  and 
the  eldest  daughter  were  preparing  break- 
fast, Dr.  Hastings,  an  old.  acquaintance  of 
Mr.  Gurley,  who  had  been  detained  by  the 
breaking  of  his  wagon,  came  up,  with  his 
family  mounted  upon  horses  and  oxen. — 
Mr,  Gurley  threw  out  his  goods,  feather 
beds,  bedding,  carpet,  table  furniture,  (fee. 
from  his  wagon,  and  Dr.  Hastings'  team  be- 
ing attached  to  it,  both  families  were  taken 
and  started  again  on  their  comfortless  jour- 
ney. The  property  thus  sacrificed  was  af- 
terwards picked  up  by  returning  travelers, 
but  the  rightful  owners  never  obtained  it. — 
Before  night  they  overtook  several  families 
and  all  encamped  together.  The  following 
morning,  as  they  were  cutting  down  a  tree, 
a  crooked  branch,  reached  a  child  who  was 
yet  asleep  and  killed  it.  The  mother  saw 
it,  and  uttered  a  fearful  scream,  but  it  was 
too  late.  Wrapped  in  the  white  folds  of  a 
sheet  they  buried  the  little  innocent,  in  a 
hollow,  formed  by  an  uprooted  tree.  The 
name  of  its  father  was  David  Smith.  [Read 
note  13,  at  the  end.]  They  reached  Mans- 
field without  further  accident,  the  Gurleys 
passing  on  to  Mt.  Vernon,  and  afterwards 
to  Zanesville.  They  were  now  in  a  very 
destitute  condition,  but  having  obtained  a 
few  tools  from  Pittsburg,  Mr.  Gurley,  who 
had  learned  the  silversmith's  trade  in  Ire- 
land, commenced  making  silver  eagles  for 
the  caps  of  the  soldiers  and  officers,  and 
was  soon  ,able,  to  provide  comfortably  for 
his  family.  Zanesville  was  then  only  a 
small  village.  In  process  of  time,  Mr.  Gur- 
ley became  known  and  preached  often  in 
Zanesville  and  the  surrounding  country. — 
He  remained  here  a  little  over  six  years. — 
In  February,  1S10,  he  returned  to  Huron 
county.  The  Autumn  before  he  had  ex- 
changed his  farm  for  one  two  miles  west  of 
Milan.  This  farm  was  his  home  until  his 
death.  He  preached  and  attended  funerals 
in  Milan,  Huron,  Perkins,  Berlin,  Florence, 
•Strong's  Ridge,  Blooming ville,  Sandusky 
City,  and  other  places,  walking  almost  every 


week  from  five  to  eighteen  miles  to  give 
Sabbath  preaching  to  destitute  places.  For 
twenty  years  did  he  continue  in  this  man- 
ner to  bestow  his  gratuitous  labors.  There 
was  not  a  forest  in  the  county  which  he  had 
not  threaded,  not  a  prairie  tbat  he  had  not 
crossed,  and  not  unfrequently  was  lie  obliged 
to  remove  stockings  and  shoes,  and  wade 
through  the  "swails"  with  which  the  coun- 
try then  abounded.  During  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  life,  he  preached  but  seldom. 
His  last  sermon  was  preached  when  he  was 
about  eighty  live.  Of  his  daughters,  one 
died  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  two  others 
married  and  removed  to  Indiana.  Two  of 
his  sons  became  Methodist  preachers.  For 
the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  he  was  in 
comfortable  circumstances.  He  lived  main- 
ly upon  the  products  of  his  farm,  though 
he  would  occasionally  make  a  sett  of  silver 
spoons,  mend  an  article  of  jewelry,  engrave 
a  finger-ring,  or  repair  a  mathematical  in- 
strument. He  had,  in  all,  eleven  children. 
Six  only  were  Jiving  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Besides  those  above  mentioned,  one  daugh- 
ter was  married  and  lived  in  the  vicinity, 
one  son  lived  in  Marion,  and  the  other  upon 
the  homestead.  At  last  he  became  blind, 
and  so  deaf  that  no  one  could  read  to  him, 
but  he  did  not  complain.  Said  he:  "I  have 
had  my  day,  and  a  long  one  too — why 
should  I  murmur  ?"  He  died  in  the  Spring 
of  1S4S,  and  his  wife  followed  him  in  the 
ensuing  Autumn.  They  had  lived  t<  gethcr 
fiftv-three  years,  and  in  death  they  w<  re 
scarcely  divided. 

Note  A. — After  divine  service,  he  requested 
those  who  desired  to  unite  in  a  class  to  remain 
in  the  house,  until  the  audience  had  retired. — 
About  fifteen  or  twenty  stopped,  some  of  whom 
lived  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six  mil.  'this 
was  the  first  religious  association,  of  ni  v  kind, 
organized  in  the  county,  <>r  <»m  the  West*  rtt  Re- 
serve wesl  of  Cleveland.  It  was  formed  in  the 
latter  pari  of  October,  <>r  in  rhe  ftrsl  j  mi  No- 
vember, of  the  year  1811. 

Note  1>. — The  place  of  encampment  was 
probably  the  Black  Fork  of  Mohicken,  a«  men- 
tioned by  W.  W.  Pollock,  in  Pioneer  No.  1 . — 
David  S«*ith  and  familj  had  come  from  Spear's 
Corners. 
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PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS. 

BY  REV.  A.    lu  ILTTS,  OF  KECWKHE1M,  0. 


In  the  fall  of  1S1G,  in  company  with  my 
father-in-law,  Captain  Luther  Harris  and 
another  friend,  I  left  Connecticut  for  Ohio. 
On  Saturday  noon  (hey  informed  me  that 
they  were  going  to  stop  at  Albany,  and 
that  I  might  avoid  the  necessity  of  travel- 
ing on  the  Sabbath  by  going  on  as.  I  could, 
and  when  I  stopped,  I  should  hang  my 
handkerchief  out  of  a  window  and  they 
would  stop.  I  was  glad  of  the  opportunity 
and  left  immediately.  I  had  walked  but  a 
little  way  when  a  man  with  an  unloaded 
wagon  overtook  me.  I  asked  for  a  ride 
which  was  cheerfully  granted,  and  seated 
upon  the  head  of  an  empty  cask  he  dashed 
through  the  sandy  road  to  Schenectady,  16 
miles,  in  a  short  time.  I  did  not  stop  to 
see  the  place,  but  passed  on.  Soon  another 
wagon  with  a  few  persons  in  it  was  passing 
and  I  secured  another  ride.  It  was  now 
nearly  sundown,  and  I  asked  them  if  they 
could  tell  me  where  I  should  find  a  mooting 
on  the  Sabbath.  The  driver  said  there  was 
to  be  one  just  where  he  was  to  stop.  But 
in  the  morning  when  I  inquired  of  the  land- 
lord where  the  meeting  was,  he  said  the 
nearest  was  at  New  Amsterdam,  live  miles 
further  on.  Thither  I  went  early  and 
stopped  at  a  Dutch  Tavern,  but  soon  found 
there  was  no  meeting  there.  So  I  spent  a 
very  lonely  Sabbath,  thinking  much  of  the 
meeting  I  had  left  at  home.  And  to  make 
it  all  the  worse,  the  people  of  the  place  were 
suspicious  of  me  on  account  of  the  hand- 
kerchief at  the  window,  which  I  had  asked 
permission  to  hang  out.  It  was  truly  a 
lonely  Sabbath  to  me. 


But  the  morning  came  and  my  compai  v 
did  not.  I  watched  till  late  in  the  morning 
and  at  length  they  came,  as  glad  to  find  mo 
as  I  was  to  see  them.  'They  began  to  fear 
that  they  had  passed  me,  not  supposing 
that  I  could  have  traveled  so  far.  They 
nquired  of  all  that  they  met,  and  at  last 
they  were,  sure  of  the  track.  Asking  cue 
if  they  bad  seen  such  a  one:  '•Was  he  a 
thundering  big  fellow?''  Yes.  <*WeII,  1 
saw  him,  going  very  fast." 

The  second  Sabbath,  my  friends  had 
agreed  to  lie  by,  as  their  freight  was  behii  I. 
But  her.-,  we  had  to  travel  some  miles  to 
reach  any  meeting,  and  when  the  servi 
of  the  day  were  closed,  wc  found  the  tavern 
where  we  were  full  to  overflowing  of  :. 
who  had  come  to  attend  races  there  on  th< 
next  day.    We  could  have  no  quiet  th 
and  our  room  was  much  wanted,  so  we  I  ' 
and  came  on  to  Gorham,  in  Ontario  county. 
On  Monday  wo  left,  intending  to  take  the 
North  Ridge  road  to  the  falls,  at  N;; 
But  our  wagon  gave  way  in  the  cour*  c 
the  day,  which  altered  our  plan.  Providen- 
tially a  team  passed  us,  which  took 
things  we  had  to  Buffalo,  where  we  arrive.' 
on  Thursday. 

The  view  of  the  lake  filled  me  with  sub- 
lime emotions.  I  had  never  before  s-  a  p 
sheet  of  water  but  that  I  could  sen  acr.038  It 
Passing  the  Cattaraugus  woods  and  the 
tavern  more  dreaded  by  travelers  than  th< 
almost  impassable  road,  we  inquired  on  Sat- 
urday, for  a  meeting;  we  were  told  th 
was  to  be  one  at  North  East,  but  not  find- 
ing one  there,  wo  drove  on  to  Erie,  but  wc 
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found  no  meeting  there.  The  next  Tuesday 
night  found  us  in  Ohio,  and  Wednesday 
forenoon  we  passed  Cleveland,  then  consist- 
ing of  a  few  houses  only.  Thursday  we 
were  on  the  Firelands,  a  place  we  had  been 
warned  against  almost  ever  since  we  passed 
Buffalo.  "Where  are  you  going?"  "To 
the  Firelands,  in  Ohio.v  "Well  you  had 
better  carry  your  coffins  with  you."  This 
short  dialogue  was  repeated  day  after  day. 
But  almost  the  first  thing  said  to  me  when 
arrived  and  announced  as  a  physician,  was: 
"Well,  you  will  starve  here,  for  we  have  no 
sickness,  except  sometimes  a  little  ague." — 
This  did  not  affect  me  unfavorably,  for  I 
did  not  want  to  be  a  doctor.  On  Saturday 
we  went  to  find  Deacon  Beardslee,  of  whom 
we  had  heard,  hoping  to  spend  the  Sabbath 
with  him.  We  found  him  in  the  woods  in 
Vermillion,  where  he  had  just  put  up  a  log 
cabin.  He  was  here  just  before  the  war, 
but  left  and  went  a  little  beyond  Cleveland, 
and  was  just  beginning  again.  He  seemed 
glad  to  see  us,  and  the  more  so  as  he  saw 
that  Ave  intended  to  be  religion-.  But  noth- 
ing was  said  about  our  staving  over  the 
Sabbath.  Indeed  there  did  not  seem  to  be 
room  enough.  When  we  went  to  take  our 
horses,  I  told  him  frankly  that  I  came  to 
spend  the  Sabbath  with  him,  for  I  had  seen 
no  place  yet  where  I  could  spend  the  Sab- 
bath as  a  Sabbath.  With  great  satisfaction, 
he  raised  both  hands  and  said :  "You  can 
stay  as  well  as  not," — and  yet  we  learned 
soon  how  inconvenient  it  was  for  them. — 
Yet  we  did  spend  the  Sabbath  as  a  Sabbath. 
We  had  praying,  singing,  and  reading  a 
sermon  or  two.  It  was  indeed  social  wor- 
ship, which  they  had  known  before,  with  a 
slight  exception :  a  good  man  had  lived  in 
the  town  a  year  or  two  before,  and  he  had 
read  sermons  to  such  as  wished  to  hear 
him,  a  few  times. 

This  wa3  the  beginning  of  my  "reading 
meetings."    On  the  next  Sabbath  I  went 

o 

where  a  few  had  been  accustomed  to  spend 
a  part  of  the  Sabbath,  but  the  effort  was 


about  to  be  given  up,  and  was  from  this 
time.  Several  of  my  next  Sabbaths  were 
spent  as  the  first  had  been,  with  my  new 
friend  the  Deacon.  After  this,  another  ac- 
quaintance I  had  made  in  another  neigh- 
borhood, wished  me  to  spend  a  Sabbath  at 
his  house.  He  was  not  a  professor,  nor 
were  any  of  his  family.  But  he  wished 
me  to  come  the  next  Sabbath,  when  he 
would  invite  those  few  around  him  to  come 
in.  Accordingly  I  went,  and  there  we  had 
worship  in  the  same  way.  But  during  the 
meeting,  a  lady  came  in,  who  was  an  entire 
stranger  to  us  all,  but  she  appeared  to  le 
much  affected.  After  meeting,  as  in  these 
pioneer  times  we  could  dispense  with  the 
formalities  of  introduction,  I  went  to  her 
and  asked  what  it  was  that  distressed  her. 
She  said  I  have  just  come  across  the  river 
(Vermillion)  from  Skaneateles  in  New  Yc  rk, 
and  when  I  asked  the  minister  for  a  letter 
to  unite  with  a  church,  he  said,  you  need 
not  trouble  yourself  about  a  letter.  You 
will  not  probably  find  any  religious  persons 
where  you  are  going.  And  now,  sai  i  shei 
I  have  come  to  meeting  the  very  first  Sab- 
bath. The  scene  of  this  was  what  is  how 
called  Birmingham.  For  a  little  while  tl  Is 
meeting  was  kept  up  every  other  Sabbath, 
the  alternate  Sabbaths  with  the  Dea 
family.  Early  in  the  Spring,  Mr.  Crane 
came  out  with  his  family,  and  his  he  use 
was  taken  instead  of  the  Deacon's.  In  the 
course  of  the  following  Summer,  we  left  the 
station  at  Birmingham  settlement,  which  bad 
been  commenced  before  the  war  of  1312. 

Late  in  the  Fall  of  the  same  year,  my 
good  friend,  the  Deacon,  came  to  me  r  i  d 
said  that  the  people  on  the  lake  sho  e  in 
Vermillion,  near  the  river,  desired  to  Lave 
a  meeting  there,  which  we  immediate  !y 
commenced  on  alternate  Sabbaths  and  soon 
we  established  another  at  Judge  Ettf£gl<V  1Q 
the  west  part  of  the  town. 

These  meetings  were  attended  in  Flor- 
ence, one  iu  the  forenoon  and  the  ot!  Cr  in 
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the  afternoon.  The  same  in  Vermillion — 
both  -.veil  attended. 

For  awhile  I  needed  sermons  to  read,  as 
my  books  and  all  our  freight  were  detained 
it  Buffalo  VM  late  the  next  Spring,  But  T 
needed  my  clothes  quite  as  much,  for  I  had 
brought  nothing  from  Buffalo  but  the  clothes 
I  had  on,  expecting  the  freight  would  be  on 
as  soon  as  we  were.  The  consequence  was 
that  long  before  Spring,  my  old  coat  needed 
repairing,  which  the  Deacon's  good  wife  was 
willing  to  do,  to  the  best  of  her  skill  and 
with  the  best  of  her  means.  But  the  means 
failed.  Some  rents  were  drawn  up,  and 
some  covered  with  patches  of  such  cloth  as 
she  had — not  always  of  the  same  color. — 
In  the  Spring  my  boots  were  all  gone.  A 
neighbor  made  me  a  kind  of  moccasins  of 
some  old  leather.  At  this  time  I  began  to 
question  whether  I  had  better  continue,  in 
my  old  clothes  or  suspend  our  meetings  till 
our  things  should  come  on.  I  left  it  to  a 
few  of  the  friends,  but  they  soon  concluded 
that  as  I  had  gone  on  so  long,  it  was  hardly 
worth  while  to  be  proud  now. 

But  in  the  early  part  of  the  Summer, 
news  came  from  Venice  (this  was  before 
Sandusky  came  into  view,)  that  our  freight 
was  landed  there.  Accordingly,  I  was  sent 
for  it,  as  my  father-in-law  had  returned  to 
Connecticut  to  bring  our  families.  It  took 
me  a  part  of  two  days  to  reach  the  place, 
and  when  I  found  them,  the  young  man 
who  had  them  in  charge  hesitated  about 
giving  them  to  me,  looking  askance  at  my 
old  clothes.  I  had  brought  no  order,  as  a 
part  was  my  own.  At  length,  as  he  has 
told,  me  since,  (the  late  M.  Farwell,) 
when  we  have  laughed  over  the  occurrence, 
he  was  satisfied  that  I  was  honest,  and  gave 
them  up  to  me.  Then  how  to  get  them 
home  was  really  a  question.  It  would  take 
a  team  the  most  of  a  week,  if  not  the  whole, 
to  go  and  return.  At  length  I  found  a  man 
who  had  a  boat,  but  this  was  at  some  dis- 
tance. However,  I  bargained  with  him  to 
deliver  the  goods  at  Vermillion.    But  then 


I  had  no  security  that  he  would  be  faithful. 
I  finally  agreed  with  him  to  carry  me  and 
my  horse.  A  little  before  sunset  we  left 
Venice  and  sailed  out  of  the  bay,  and  du- 
ring the  night  we  were  carried  safely  on  the 
lake,  and  in  the  forenoon  of  the  next  day 
he  landed  the  whole  on  the  lake  shore  at 
Vermillion.  The  Lord  was  with  us  and 
suffered  not  any  gales  of  wind  to  trouble 
us.  With  the  books  I  had,  I  was  enabled 
to  interest  these  congregation?,  so  that  it  was 
not  unfrequent  for  those  who  had  attended 
the  morning  sen  ice  to  go  four  or  live  miles 
on  foot  to  the  other. 

Ours  were  very  Catholic  meetings,  though 
my  printed  sermons  were  sound.    It  was 
not  even  known  by  many  of  them,  as  I 
learned  in  no  long  time,  what  denomination 
I  belonged  to.    After  my  printed  sermons 
were  exhausted,  and  I  had  not  the  ability  to 
extemporise,  I  prepared  matter  t<>  read, 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  sermons,  yet  I  was 
careful  to  assure  them  that  I  was  net  actu- 
ally a  minister, — it  was  not  preaching.  And 
this  lesson  was  well  learned,  as  I  found  out 
by  a  Missionary  who  called  upon  me  some 
time  in  the  second  year.    It  was  the  Rev. 
W.  Williams,  father  of  one  of  the  Ch<  r  - 
kee  Missionaries,  at  an  early  time,  lb' 
^called  at  my  house  and  asked  if  my  nam«* 
was  Betts.    I  told  him  yes.    Well,  now.  I 
want  to  know  what  you  are.    I  came  to 
Vermillion  and  asked  a  young  man  if  they 
had  any  preaching.    He  said  no.  IIav< 
you  any  meeting  ?    Yes,  a  man  coin*'.-:  from, 
the  Ridge  and  holds  meetings  on  the  Sab 
bath.    What  is  he  \    I  don't  know,  I  guess 
he  is  a  Methodist.    Of  another,  he  ma  .0 
the  same  inquiries,  but  this  other  guess- 
he  was  a  Baptist.    Of  another  stilly  1  mad' 
the  same  inquiries,  and  he  guessed  you 
a  Uni\ersali>t.    Now,  said  he;  I  want  to 
know  of  yourself.    On  this  point  I  was 
able  to  satisfy  him  v«-ry  well.    lb-  ask«  • 
me  how  I  could  prepare  what  I  read  I  >  • 
people.    I  told  him  by  rising  a  long  wIj  • 
before  day,  and  then  writing  by  lire  ]  glit. 
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We  had  by  this  time  a  church  organized. 
In  the  Spring  of  1817,  two  Missionaries,  of 
the  Connecticut  Society,  called  on  me  to 
know  if  the  way  was  prepared  to  organize 
one.  I  told  them  that  I  expected  my  family 
and  others  on  in  the  Fall,  and  then  we 
should  be  ready.  Accordingly,  in  February 
next,  two  others  came,  and  the  church  was 
constituted,  with  six  members,  and  a  pros- 
pect of  several  others  soon.  When  I  had 
been  reading  my  own  manuscripts  for  some 
months,  aware  that  it  might  seem  an  in- 
fringement on  ministerial  duties,  by  those 
who  did  not  well  understand  that  it  was  not 
called  preaching,  I  sent  two  of  the  pieces  to 
the  Presbytery  of  Grand  River,  which  then 
covered  the  whole  territory,  with  my  expla- 
nations. They  reported  in  a  very  kind  let- 
ter, that  though  we  did  not  call  it  preaching, 
yet  it  would  seem  to  be,  by  strangers ;  advi- 
sing that  I  should .  discontinue  the  practice 
and  read  over  my  printed  sermons.  By 
this  time  the  meetings  were  collecting  nearly 
all  the  inhabitants  in  the  different  neighbor- 
hoods where  they  were  held.  On  the  next 
Sabbath,  at  the  place  of  the  morning  meet- 
ing, I  read  the  letter  which  I  had  received, 
explaining  that  it  was  intended  only  to  pro- 
serve  order,  aware  that  it  might  be  received 
unkindly  by  some.  The  meeting  was  an 
unusually  full  one,  as  we  were  then  met  for 
the  first  time  in  a  new  log  school  house. — 
Some  strangers  were  present,  one  the 
owner  of  the  township.  So  I  read  my 
printed  sermon.  All  but  one  received  the 
injunction  quietly,  ho  was  full  of  wrath. — 
The  landholder,  when  he  left,  gave  direc- 
tions to  his  agent  to  give  me  five  dollars,  to 
which  the  agent  begged  to  add  five  more 
for  himself.  So  things  moved  on  very  well. 
I  however  continued,  on  funoral  occasions 
to  prepare  my  own  remarks,  as  I  had  dono 
before. 

But  what  was  the  most  interesting,  there 
was  a  very  special  attention — quite  a  revival 
in  nearly  all  the  four  places  of  reading. — 
A  goodly  number  were  converted,  and  ad- 


ded to  the  church,  some  of  whom  continue 
to  this  time,  but  very  many  of  them  have 
departed  tliis  life ;  several  of  them  after 
only  a  few  years  service. 

In  the  Summer  of  1819,  I  received  a 
letter  from  the  Rev.  William  Hanford,  then 
of  Hudson,  an  old  schoolmate  in  my  child- 
hood, and  in  the  Academy,  to  come  and 
spend  some  time  with  him,  and  prepare  my- 
self for  licensure.  The  Revs.  Seward, 
Treat  and  Pitkin  were  disposed  to  favor  the 
plan.  Some  of  the  people  around  me  ob- 
jected to  my  going,  on  the  ground  that  they 
could  not  spare  me.  My  friend,  the  Dea-  ( 
con  thought  it  was  useless.  One  good  sis- 
ter thought  the  meetings  were  good  enough 
already.  But  the  call  seemed  providential, 
and  to  be  the  opening  to  which  I  had  looked 
from  the  first.  One  or  two  of  the  places 
could  be  supplied  in  my  absence.  My  good 
Deacon  at  home  would  keep  up  that  one, 
and  Deacon  James,  of  Brownhelm,  con- 
sented to  keep  up  one  of  those  at  Vermil- 
lion. And  so  on  the  1st  of  September, 
1819,  I  left  my  wife  and  three  little  chil- 
dren, with  but  scanty  provision  for  the  win- 
ter, and  set  out  for  Portage  county,  to  put 
myself  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Portage,  which  had  been  erected  out  of 
Grand  River,  the  year  before.  The  Pres- 
bytery received  me  kindly,  and  directed  me 
to  spend  my  time  with  my  friend  Mr.  Han- 
ford. I  was  very  soon  domesticated  with 
him.  In  order  to  make  myself  useful,  I 
proposed  to  him  to  show  me  some  vacant 
place  near  by,  in  which  I  might  spend  my 
Sabbaths,  when  he  did  not  preach  at  homo. 
Ho  was  a  Missionary  one-half  the  time. — 
He  introduced  me  to  Twinsburgh  which 
was  then  just  beginning  to  be  settled.  So 
far  as  I  could  hear,  there  was  only  one  pro- 
fessor in  the  township,  and  that  a  female. — 
The  people  received  me  very  gladly,  and  I 
spent  my  alternate  Sabbaths  there  while  I 
stayed  in  that  region,  holding  both  services 
in  tho  same  place.  In  Hudson  we  added 
to  the  evening  meetings  till  we  had  four  in 
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each  week,  in  different  parts  of  the  town. 
Hudson  was  then,  comparatively,  an  old 
settlement,  just  completing  its  20th  year, 
with  its  meeting  house  then  nearly  finished, 
just  as  Esq.  Hudson  had  at  the  first  calcu- 
lated, as  he  told  me  when  riding  into  town 
one  pleasant  afternoon,  as  wo  came  in  sight 
of  the  house.  "When,"  I  asked  him,  "did 
you  commence  your  Sabbath  services?" — 
with  a  look,  half  reproachful  and  half  in 
wonder  at  my  question,  he  said:  "When 
the  first  Sabbath  day  came." 

I  continued  at  Hudson  till  April,  1820, 
,  when  the  Presbytery  licensed  me ;  not  be- 
cause I  was  well  prepared,  but  because  all 
the  time  I  was  delayed,  the  little  congrega- 
tion I  had  collected  at  home,  were  suffering. 
That  session  of  Presbytery  was  at  Tall- 
madge,  and  the  same  evening,  I  preached 
my  trial  sermon  at  one  of  our  little  meet- 
ings at  Hudson.  The  next  morning  I  set 
out  on  foot  (the  horse  I  took  with  me  there 
had  died  during  the  winter,)  for  home.  I 
spent  the  night  at  Cleveland.  The  next 
morning,  I  went  on  my  way,  and  reached 
Dover,  whore  I  found  the  Rev.  Wr.  Stone,  a 
Missionary,  with  an  appointment  to  preach 
that  afternoon.  Deacon  Crocker,  at  whose 
house  I  found  him,  and  whose  daughter  had 
just  before  been  married  to  one  of  my  hear- 
ers at  Florence,  for  which  reason  I  had 
called  there,  seconded  the  request  of  the 
Missionary  that  I  should  preach  in  the  after- 
noon, and  stay  with  him  all  night  and  he 
would  help  me  on  my  way  in  the  morning. 
Accordingly  I  did  so,  and  again  preached 
my  trial  sermon.  In  the  morning,  which 
was  Saturday,  arid  I  had  twenty  miles  to 
go  to  reach  home,  the  Deacon  sent  a  boy 
with  a  horse  nine  miles.  The  rest  of  the 
way  I  went  on  foot,  and  reached  home  just 
after  sunset,  having  to  preach  twice  the  next 
day,  and  having  only  my  trial  sermon  pre- 
pared. I  found  my  family  quite  well,  with 
one  child  born  during  my  absence.  By 
hard  labor  my  second  sermon  was  prepared 
in  season  for  the  afternoon  service.    It  was 


a  time  of  mutual  gratification.  The  people 
were  glad  that  the  meetings  were  all  to  be 
continued.  My  purpose  was,  to  occupy  the 
same  ground  which  I  had  done.  But  on 
Monday  morning,  before  breakfast,  a  man 
from  Brownhclm,  came  to  request  me  to  la- 
bor with  that  people.  I  told  him  my  pur- 
pose, but  that  I  would  come  and  preach  to 
them  at  some  time.  I  had  before  read  to 
them  twice  on  a  Sabbath. 

Without  delay,  I  began  to  preach  to  the 
little  congregations  I  had  gathered;  in  the 
same  order  that  I  had  before  I  left.  I  la- 
bored in  this  way  through  the  Summer,  oc- 
casionally visiting  the  towns  around.  Our 
little  church  had  members  in  six  different 
townships.  In  the  Fall  I  became  convinced 
that  I  should  serve  the  cause  best,  by  ac- 
cepting the  invitation  to  Brownhclm.  Here 
I  spent  alternate  Sabbaths,  and  in  the  win- 
ter a  regular  call  was  given  me,  and  the 
Presbytery  of  Portage  was  invited  to  come 
and  ordain  me.  They  had  also  been  re- 
quested to  do  the  same  thing,  by  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  Connecticut,  which  had 
commissioned  mo  to  labor  for  them,  all  the 
time  I  could  have.  Accordingly,  on  the  2d 
Tuesday  of  April,  1820,  the  Presbytery 
convened,  and  the  ordination  was  performed 
on  the  following  day.  My  old  friend,  Mr. 
Hanford,  at  my  request,  preached  the  ordi- 
nation sermon,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Pitkin,  of- 
fered the  ordaining  prayer.  The  Presby- 
tery remained  and  transacted  their  business, 
although  they  had  adjourned  in  the  Fall  to 
meet  at  Greenfield,  in  Huron  county,  The 
meetings  were  full  of  interest  to  the  Pres- 
bytery, as  well  as  to  the  people.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Seward  remarked  at  the  close  that  he 
had  never  attended  such  a  meeting  before. 
The  reason  was  that  the  revival  with  whicu 
we  were  favored,  had  begun  to  foresbadon 
itself. 

With  this  I  ceased  to  be  a  resident  oi  th 
Firelands.    Yet  for  a  large  part  of  lha 
thirty-nine  years  that  have  intervene'!,  ni 
half  of  my  ministerial  work  has  been  |>er- 
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formed  in  that  region — ever  dear  to  mo. 
Years  I  nave  spent  in  Clarksfield,  and  Wake- 
man,  and  Florence,  and  Berlin,  and  Ver- 
million. In  all  these  places  I  have  assisted 
in  organizing  churches,  as  well  as  in  others. 
In  all  of  them  I  have  found  temporary 
homes.  Beside  preaching,  I  have  labored  in 
nearly  every  town  on  the  Firelands,  as  a 
Colporteur  and  Bible  distributor,  and  have 
vivid  recollections  of  persons  and  events, 
with  which  I  have  loved  to  entertain  my 


friends,  and  as  old  age  makes  me  garrulous, 
if  I  live,  I  may  do  so  even  to  tedious- 
ness.  At  a  donation  visit  of  friends  from 
many  of  these  towns,  it  was  remarked  to  me 
by  one,  as  we  were  standing  together  at  the 
close  of  the  evening,  that  there  had  been  a 
great  many  people  collected.  On  reflecting  a 
moment,  I  said  in  reply,  there  had  not  been 
a  family  represented,  but  what  I  had  lodged 
with. 


FIRE  LANDS  REMINISCENCES. 

BY  COL.  EDWARD  YVHEELR,  OF  HARTLAND,  HURON  COUNTY,  OHIO. 


At  the  urgent  request  of  my  esteemed 
friend,  Piatt  Benedict,  Esq.,  of  Norwalk,  I 
commit  the  following  sketch  to  the  disposal 
of  the  Firelands  Historical  Society. 

On  the  19th  of  May,  1814,  I  was  mar- 
ried, in  Knox  county,  Ohio,  to  Sarah,  only 
daughter  of  John  and  Jemima  Laughlin, 
who  emigrated  from  Pennsylvania  about 
the  year  1809,  and  settled  at  a  place  then 
known  as  the  "big  opening,"  on  the  Cuya- 
hoga River.  Subsequently  he  removed  to 
Berlin,  (now  in  Erie  county,)  but  at  the 
time  of  Hull's  surrender,  the  family  were 
obliged  to  flee  to  the  South,  to  escape  the 
ravages  of  the  straggling  Canadian  Indians. 
They  remained  in  Mt.  Vernon  till  the  Spring 
of  181G,  when  they  again  removed  back  to 
the  Firelands,  and  settled  in  Norwalk  town- 
ship. 

I  will  now  give  a  brit  f  account  of  my- 
self. I  served  three  tours  ot  duty  in  the 
war  of  1812,  before  I  was  twenty-one  years 
of  age.    The  first  tour  was  on  the  North- 


ern frontiers  of  this  State.  Secondly,  1 
was  ordered  out  to  relieve  Gen.  Harrison,  at 
the  time  Fort  Meigs  was  besieged,  and  in 
the  Fall  of  1812  or  1813  I  enlisted  as  a 
teamster,  to  the  Virginia  troops,  then  en- 
camped at  Delaware,  in  this  State,  under 
the  command  of  Gen.  Seftrige.  The  above 
two  services  were  done  in  the  company 
commanded  by  Capt.  Wm,  Douglass,  as  a 
noncommissioned  officer,  2d  corporal,  I 
think. 

Soon  after  my  marriage,  I  removed  to 
Mansfield,  where  I  lived  about  eighteen 
months,  where  I  served  on  the  grand  jury 
in  the  first  court  ever  held  there.  In  the 
Spring  of  1816,  I  removed  to  Norwalk, 
where  I  stopped  with  my  father-in-law.  I 
went  to  Portland,  (Sandusky,)  where  I 
worked  three  months  on  a  warehouse,  for 
Zalmon  Wildman.  This  was  the  first  frame 
put  up  in  Sandusky.  On  my  return  to 
Norwalk,  I  was  taken  sick  with  a  fever. — 
On  partially  recovering,  I  relapsed,  and  well 
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nigh  bled  to  death  at  the  nose. '  The  next 
Spring,  having  recovered  my  strength,  I 
went  to  keeping  house. 

Now  for  my  fishing  expedition.  Provis- 
ions being  scarce,  a  few  of  the  settlers 
agreed  to  go  to  the  Indian  Village  (now 
Milan,)  on  a  fishing  excursion.  In  order  to 
prepare  myself,  I  went  to  Peru,  bought  a 
barrel  of  one  Clap,  a  cooper,  and  carried  it 
home  on  my  back,  a  distance  of  five  miles. 
The  next  day,  we  set  out  for  the  place  of 
our  destination,  where  we  arrived  in  time  to 
erect  our  camp.  That  night  there  came  on 
a  heavy  rain,  which  swelled  the  river  to  such 
a  height  as  to  put  an  end  to  our  fishing  for 
the  present.  So  we  went  home.  In  a  few 
days  we  returned  to  resume  our  enterprise. 
But  to  our  great  misfortune,  we  found,  on 
our  arrival,  that  some  desperadoes  had  sto- 
len our  barrels  and  other  valuables.  So 
we  had  to  abandon  our  project.  This  was 
the  beginning  and  ending  of  my  fishing. — 
I  bought  a  few  suckers,  which  I  thought 
might  do  me  with  what  venison  could  be  ob- 
tained from  hunting,  until  I  got  my  corn 
planted.  The  next  June  I  went  to  Mans- 
field, and  bought  one  hundred  pounds  of 
flour,  and  fifty  pounds  of  bacon.  With 
these  and  some  other  small  supplies,  we  got 
along  tolerably  well  till  the  corn  ripened. 

During  our  residence  in  Mansfield,  an 
incident  occurred  to  try  the  courage  of  a 
lone  woman.  My  wife  being  alone  at  home, 
with  her  infant  child,  there  came  on  during 
the  night  a  dreadful  thunder  storm,  accom- 
panied with  hail.  We  had  no  door,  and  to 
break  the  force  of  the  storm  and  wind,  she 
hung  up  a  blanket.  This  kept  up  a  violent 
fluttering,  and  flapping  the  whole  night; 
and  what  made  it  worse,  was  the  constant 
fear  of  wolves,  a  company  of  which  had 
but  a  few  days  before,  chased  the  chickens 
in  open  day  around  the  house. 

We  encountered  many  other  difficulties, 
incident  to  now  settlements,  such  as  no 
money  in  circulation,  no  roads,  and  if  we 
succeeded  in  raising  a  little  grain,  there  was 


no  market  for  the  surplus,  except  to  a  few 
emigrants,  till  a  few  wheat  buyers  finally 
appeared,  among  whom  were  Ralph  and 
George  Lockwood,  of  Milan.  They  found 
a  precarious  market  at  Detroit,  which  war- 
ranted them  in  paying  37-J-  cents  per  bush- 
el for  wheat,  in  goods,  at  high  prices.  Sole 
leather  at  31%  cents;  common  shirting  fifty- 
cents,  and  the  like.  You  may  be  assured 
we  had  close  times  until  I  got  a  chance  to 
work  at  my  trade,  then  we  got  along  toler- 
ably well,  notwithstanding  our  trials  and 
privations.  We  had  some  good  times. — 
We  all  went  to  the  same  religious  meetings 
and  seemed  to  have  the  same  enjoyments. 
No  political  strife — all  were  united.  For 
the  sake  of  variety  and  a  little  jollity,  we 
would  sometimes  take  to  our  oxen  and  sleu 
for  an  evening's  visit  to  enjoy  the  social  cir- 
cle around  a  hospitable  fire,  under  a  spa- 
cious stick  chimney — crack  nuts,  tell  hunt- 
ing stories,  and  the  like.  Occasionally,  ii> 
those  times,  the  social  glass  of  pure  whisk  v 
would  pass  around.  At  a  late  hour  we 
would  partake  of  an  excellent  supper,  per- 
haps fresh  venison,  sometimss  wild  turkeys, 
with  garden  sauce,  pumpkins,  melons,  &c, 
of  which  we  had  abundance.  After  all 
these  enjoyments,  we  would  return  to  our 
homes,  well  satisfied. 

I  propose  now  to  notice  a  little  of  mj 
military  career,  and  some  other  incidents, 
and  bring  my  story  to  a  close. 

In  1829,  I  was  chosen  Captain  of  an  In- 
fantry Company,  in  Norwalk.  This  posi- 
tion* I  held  for  four  years,  when  I  receivi 
a  commission  of  Colonel,  of  First  Regi- 
ment, 2d  Brigade,  11th  Division  of  the  0\.'. 
Militia.  After  two  years  service  in  this  capa- 
city, I  resigned,  which  ended  my  military  lii< 

In  1821,  I  put  up  the  frame  of  the  Ven- 
ice Mills,  then  the  largest  in  the  then  count) 
of  Huron.  Afterwards  built  an  extensive 
lock  on  the  Milan  canal.  In  1834, 1  ri- 
moved  to  the  township  of  Hartland,  v 
cleared  up  a  farm  in  what  was  then  tin 
backwoods. 
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I  served  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  the 
township  for  nine  years,  commencing  in 
1845.  We  have  brought  up  eleven  chil- 
dren, five  sons  and  six  daughters,  viz :  M or- 
rison,  Joseph  D.,  Levi,  Edward,  and  John; 
Sarah  Ann,  Eflie  Lucinda,  Elizabeth,  An- 
geline,  Harriet,  and  Caroline  L., — all  of 
whom  are  still  living.  We  were  favored 
with  good  physicians.  The  first  was  Jo- 
seph Pearce,  next  Daniel  Tilden  and  Moses 
C.  Saunders. 

Bear  Story. — In  June,  1818,  (I  think  it 
was,)  I  went  to  Sandusky.  After  putting 
out  my  horse  for  the  night,  I  retired. — 
Next  morning  the  noble  Steamer  "Walk  in 
the  Water,"  was  lying  in  the  Bay.  It  was 
the  first  craft  of  the  kind  that  sailed  the 
lakes.  It  being  the  first  Steamboat  I  ever 
saw,  my  curiosity  was  considerably  excited. 
I  went  on  board  to  examine  its  machinery, 
&c.  I  found  on  board  an  old  acquaintance, 
and  being  earnestly  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion, and  ignorant  of  the  rules  and  signals 
of  the  boat,  I  soon  discovered  myself  half 
or  threo-quarters  of  a  mile  from  shore,  un- 
der full  headway  for  the  mouth  of  the  Bay. 
I  prevailed  on  the  Captain  to  set  me  on 
shore  at  Cedar  Point,  three  miles  from  San- 
dusky. I  tried  for  some  time,  by  signals, 
to  get  some  help  from  Sandusky,  to  take 
me  off,  but  all  in  vain.  I  saw  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  take  to  the  beach  of  the  Lake, 
to  the  head  of  the  cove,  which  was  nine 
miles  from  Sandusky.  After  traveling  four 
or  five  miles,  I  discovered  a  larnre  bear, 
bathing  himself  in  the  Lake,  perhaps  two 
miles  ahead.  I  found  myself  thus  in  rather 
a  tight  place.  Sandusky  Bay  behind  me, 
the  cove  on  one  side,  and  Lake  Erie  on  the 
other,  and  a  large  Bear  in  front.  It  re- 
quired but  little  time  to  determine  what 
course  to  take.  Go  ahead  I  must  Arm- 
ing myself  the  best  I  could,  I  proceeded 
slowly  on  till  I  got  within  eight  or  ten  rods 
of  my  antagonist.  She  slowly  gathered 
herself  up  and  walked  up  the  bank,  and 
soon  concealed  herself  in  the  bushes.  I 
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was  startled  at  the  rustling  and  the  descend- 
ing of  two  cubs  from  a  small  tree;  but  I 
pursued  my  journey  without  any  further 
obstacle,  considering  that  I  paid  a  dear  price 
for  the  first  sight  of  a  steamboat. 

The  first  settlers  were  highly  favored  un- 
der the  circumstances,  with  religious  privi- 
leges. Ministers  of  the  Gospel  soon  came 
among  us.  Ephraim  Munger,  the  first  lo- 
cal preacher,  preached  for  us  in  1816  and 
1817.  Alfred  Bronson  was  the  first  circuit 
preacher  sent  on  to  the  circuit.  Charles 
Waddle  was  the  first  Presiding  Elder  of  the 
North  Western  District  of  Ohio — a  man  of 
superior  ability.  So  we  got  along  well  in 
our  social  and  religious  matters  until  politi- 
cal aspirants  came  among  us,  which  served 
no  other  purpose  than  to  throw  discord 
among  us,  and  to  mar  the 'good  feelings 
of  the  community. 

In  addition  to  the  service  before  men- 
tioned, I  was  ordered,  at  two  different  times, 
to  shoulder  my  musket  and  knapsack ;  first 
in  the  Summer  of  1813,  there  was  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Jones  shot  by  two  Indians, 
a  few  rods  North  of  Mansfield,  in  the  after- 
noon. On  hearing  the  report  of  the  gun 
and  the  death  of  Jones,  the  few  affrighted 
inhabitants  betook  themselves  to  the  block- 
house. A  messenger  (John  Appleseed,) 
was  dispatched  to  Mt.  Vernon,  a  distance  of 
twenty-six  miles.  On  hearing  the  sad  news, 
Captain  William  Douglas,  a  brave  and  vig- 
ilant officer,  mustered  as  many  of  his  men 
as  he  could,  and  left  orders  for  the  rest  .to 
follow,  and  took  up  their  march  for  Mans- 
field about  3  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
reached  there  about  ten  o'clock.  Jones 
having  been  taken  up  the  same  morning, 
we  took  the  Indian  trail,  which  led  a  wes- 
terly direction.  We  soon  ascertained  that 
there  wrere  only  two  engaged  in  the  murder. 
The  Indians  had  about  twenty  hours  the 
start  of  us,  so  we  abandoned  the  pursuit, 
returned  to  town  and  buried  a  soldier,  one 
of  Manchester's  men  who  had  mado  his  es- 
cape at  the  time  of  the  defeat.    He  was  bu- 
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ried  according  to  army  usages,  or  the  hon- 
ors of  war.  We  took  a  scanty  meal,  pro- 
visions being  scarce  in  Mansfield,  and  dis- 
persed to  our  homes. 

Soon  after  this  occurrence,  an  order 
reached  us  from  Governor  Return  J.  Meigs 
to  Col.  Alexander  Enos,  to  march  his  regi- 
ment to  Delaware,  the  place  of  rendezvous ; 
from  thence  to  march  to  Sandusky.  The 
Colonel,  however,  issued  an  order  for  the 
march  direct  to  Upper  Sandusky.  The 
subaltern  officers  thought  the  Colonel  had 


disobeyed  orders,  and  took  it  upon  them- 
selves to  disobey  Ms  orders,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, so  there  were  but  few  turned  out. 
Captain  Douglas  marched  a  part  of  his 
company  to  Fredericktown,  about  six  miles, 
and  then  encamped  until  the  next  day, 
when  he  disbanded  and  all  returned  home. 

I  am  now  in  my  sixty-sixth  year;  my 
wife  is  past  sixty-three,  and  we  reside  on  a 
small  farm  near  the  center  of  Hartland,  Hu- 
ron, county,  Ohio. 


MEMOIRS  OF  TO  WN SHIPS. — W AKEM AN. 

BY  JUSTIN  SHERMAN  AND  CHESTER  MANVIL. 


The  original  name  of  the  township  was 
Wakeman  and  still  retains  the  same  name. 
It  being  the  name  of  one  of  the  original 
owners. 

It  lies  generally  rolling,  especially  the  east 
half,  and  heavily  timbered  of  various  kinds, 
Oak,  Beech,  Maple,  White-wood,  Basswood, 
Elm,  Black  Walnut,  and  some  Cherry,  &c. 
It  is  now  generally  improved  and  quite  pro- 
ductive. The  soil  is  generally  clayey  with 
a  mixture  of  sand  sufficient  to  make  it  easy 
to  till.  Previous  to  the  first  settlement  of 
Wakeman  township,  in  the  year  1816,  Bur- 
ton Canfield,  Bennet  French,  Joel  Crane, 
and  Waite  Downs  and  others,  in  Southbury, 
Connecticut,  formed  themselves  into  a  com- 
pany and  made  a  purchase  of  land  of  Jessup 
Wakeman  and  Bronson,  residents  of  Fair- 
field county,  Connecticut;  viz:  of  thirty  lots 
of  land  including  the  third  section,  and  five 
lots  on  tho  north  side  of  the  fourth  section. 
Each  lot  contained  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres.  After  the  purchase,  notice  was 
given  for  a  meeting  of  the  company,  and 
when  met,  they  agreed  to  draw  cuts  to  as- 


certain which  lot  each  one  owned.  A  part 
of  the  company  had  it  in  view  to  settle  on 
the  new  purchase,  and  did  so,  while  others 
thought  of  disposing  of  theirs  to  such  as 
wished  to  emigrate  to  the  West.  In  tho 
Spring  of  181V,  Augustin  Canfield,  of  New 
Milford,  Connecticut,  purchased  of  his 
brother  a  part  of  lot  thirteen  in  tlie  third 
section,  and  took  up  his  lino  of  march,  with 
his  family,  consisting  of  himself  and  wifo 
and  four  children,  two  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters, and  Seymour  Johnson  his  hired  man. 
They  reached  here  in  tho  month  of  May. 
All  was  then  a  howling  wilderness,  with  no 
shelter  but  their  wagon;  these  men  chopped 
the  first  tree  and  put  up  tho  first  shanty, 
with  one  room  fourteen  feet  square  without 
chimney  or  floor,  and  this  was  a  substitute 
for  a  house  for  six  weeks,  when  they  erected 
one  on  a  larger  scale  and  more  commodious. 
Mr.  Canfield  was  the  father  of  Burton  M. 
Canfield,  the  first  white  child  born  and 
raisod  in  tho  township.  He  was  born  April 
18,  1818,  and  he  resides  here  to  the  present 
day,  with  a  wife  and  two  children.    He u 
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in  mercantile  business  and  has  been  most  of 
his  time  since  he  arrived  at  lawful  age. 

The  same  year,  in  the  month  of  June, 
Amial  C.  Pierce,  with  his  wife  and  four 
children,  three  sons  and  one  daughter,  with 
Marshal  Johnson,  from  Southbury,  reached 
here  and  settled  neighbor  to  Mr.  Canfield, 
half  a  mile  distant,  July  4th,  1817,  Sam- 
uel Bristol,  from  Southbury,  Connecticut, 
with  his  wife  and  one  child,  a  son,  reached 
here  and  settled  half  a  mile  north  of  Mr. 
Pierco.  In  May,  1818,  Harmon  M.  Clark 
and  wife  arrived  from  Southbury,  Connect- 
icut. He  was  a  practicing  physician,  and 
traveled  on  foot  to  the  adjoining  towns,  &c. 

In  May,  1819,  Barzilla  S.  Hendrick  and 
wife  and  one  adopted  son,  and  Abram 
Bronson  and  wife  and  one  son,  came  with  a 
hired  man.  In  the  Autumn  of  1819,  Shel- 
don Smith  and  wifo  and  child,  a  daughter, 
came  from  Oxford,  Connecticut,  and  at  the 
same  time  Burton  French,  from  Southbury, 
and  Erastus  French  came  about  the  same 
time.  Erastus  French  first  came  out  in  the 
Fall  of  1817,  and  made  some  improve- 
ments, and  married  and  returned  on  a  visit. 

In  the  Spring  of  1820,  Silas  French  and 
family,  from  Southbury,  Connecticut.  In- 
June,  1821,  Justice  Minor  arrived,  from 
Woodbury,  Connecticut,  with  his  wife  and 
two  children,  son  and  daughter,  and  one 
grand  daughter.  Mrs.  Minor  died  in  six 
weeks  after  reaching  their  homo  in  the  for- 
est. June  2d,  1822,  Chester  Manvil  came 
in  from  Woodbury,  Connecticut,  and  about 
the  same  time  Lcveritt  Hill,  from  Roots- 
town,  Ohio.  September  14,  1822,  Justin 
Sherman  and  family,  from  Southbury,  and 
Philo  Sherman  and  family  from  Newtown, 
Connecticut.  May,  1823,  Merritt  Hyde 
and  family,  and  Lewis  Beers  and  family, 
and  Woodward  Todd,  from  Oxford.  In 
February,  1824,  the  people  began  to  think 
of  being  no  longer  attached  to  Florence, 
and  bo  compelled  to  go  there  to  do  town- 
ship business,  and  resolved  to  make  an  ef- 
fort to  get  set  off.    A  petition  was  drawn 


up  and  circulated  to  that  effect.    The  peti- 
tion wras  presented  to  the  County  Commis- 
sioners and  our  request  granted.  Notice 
was  given  for  an  election  to  bo  held  at  the 
old  log  school  house  District  No.  1.  The 
election  was  held,  and  Woodward  Todd 
elected  Clerk;  A._R  Pierce,  Treasurer; 
Justice  Minor,  Silas  French  and  Samuel 
Bristol,  Trustees,  &c.    H.  M.  Clark,  was 
then  an  acting  Justice  of  the  Peace,  elected 
in  Florence,  after  the  expiration  of  his  term. 
A.  P.  Pierce  was  elected  in  the  Spring  of 
1825  or  1826.    The  first  and  only  murder 
that  is  known,  was  the  wife  of  Alexander 
Lawtha,  May  29th,  1843.    She  was  put  to 
death  by  the  hand  of  her  husband,  and 
generally  supposed  by  the  assistance  of  his 
neighbor,  and  was  undoubtedly  set  on  by 
the  help  of  liquor.    The  body  of  the  de- 
ceased, when  found,  was  in  a  well  with  her 
head  down.    Her  dress  was  on  back  side 
before;  her  stockings,  one  dark  the  other 
white ;  her  shoes  being  rights  and  lefts  were 
put  on  the  wrong  foot.    Many  bruises  were 
found  on  the  head  of  tho  deceased,  and  af- 
ter being  out  of  the  water  a  short  time,  her 
neck  being  somewhat  swollen,  showed  very 
plain  the  print  of  the  end  of  a  thumb  on 
one  side  of  the  throat  and  on  the  opposite 
side  the  print  of  four  fingers,  which  was 
prima  facia  evidence  that  she  had  been 
choked.    This  horrid  deed  was  committed 
just  four  weeks  and  one  day  after  their  mar- 
riage.   Although,  they  had  lived  together 
as  husband  and  wife  some  sixteen  years, 
and  reared  three  children,  all  of  whom  died 
in  the  short  space  of  sixteen  days. 

Tho  said  Lawtha  was  arrested,  tried  and 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  State  Prison 
for  life.  But  before  leaving  tho  jail  of  the 
county  he  confessed  his  crime,  and  took  his 
own  life  with  a  razor;  thus  dicth  the  fool. 

Wild  game  when  the  township  first  set- 
tled, were  quite  plenty,  such  as  deer  and 
turkies  which  tho  early  settlers  made  con- 
siderable use  of  for  provisions,  although 
there  was  but  little  time  devoted  to  hunting 
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by  the  inhabitants.  The  wolves  were  plenty 
and  at  times  rather  troublesome  to  those 
desirous  of  raising  sheep.  The  bears  would 
occasionally  devour  the  swine  for  the  first 
settlers  of  the  place.  An  old  gentleman 
hearing  his  hogs  squeal  in  the  night,  left 
his  bed  and  ran  out  and  found  an  old  bear 
among  his  hogs,  which  he  attempted  to 
drive  away.  Bruin  stood  his  ground,  and 
the  man  retreated  to  the  house.  A  few 
days  after,  (and  it  happened  on  Sunday,) 
another  old  gentleman  being  unwell,  did  not 
attend  church.  Hearing  a  hog  squealing  a 
short  distance  from  his  house,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  old  Bruin  was  helping  him 
self  to  a  meal.  Having  an  old  fowling 
piece  in  the  house,  with  the  lock  tied  on 
with  a  string,  immediately  loaded  it  and 
proceeded  to  the  spot,  and  crawling  behind 
a  large  tree  that  had  fallen,  got  within  eight 
rods  of  the  place,  and  looking  over  the  loo-, 
saw  that  what  he  first  anticipated  was  a  re- 
ality— a  large  bear,  eating  a  hog  alive.  He 
leveled  his  gun  and  fired,  and  Bruin  left  in 
haste,  and  the  old  gentleman  returned  to 
the  house.  His  son  and  a  neighbor  got  a 
large  dog  to  pursue  the  bear.  The  dog 
was  put  on  the  track,  where  there  was  plen- 
ty of  blood,  and  the  dog  followed  a  few 
rods  and  stopped,  and  on  coming  up  they 
found  the  bear  dead.  The  ball  had  en- 
tered his  side,  and  passed  through  in  the 
region  of  his  heart.  This,  I  think,  was  in 
the  summer  of  1823,  and  from  that  time 
the  bears  ceased  to  trouble  our  swine. 

FIRST  SCHOOL  AND  FIRST  RELIGIOUS 
MEETING. 

The  first  school  that  was  taught  in  the 
place  was  kept  at  the  house  of  H.  M.  Clark, 
and  his  wife  was  the  teacher — this  was  in 
1810.  She  taught  for  one  dollar  per  week, 
doing  her  own  work,  and  took  wheat  and 
other  eatables  iu  payment.  There  were 
about  six  or  seven  pupils. 

The  first  religious  meeting  held  in  this 
place  was  at  the  house  "of  A.  P.  Pierce, 
Jan.  10th,  1819.    The  services  were  con- 


ducted by  Lot  B.  Sullivan,  then  a  mission- 
ary on  the  Western  Reserve.  His  text  was 
from  Mat  2Gth  chapter,  14th  and  15th  ver- 
ses. They  sung  the  69th  psalm,  L.  M.,  in 
Windham;  the  102d  psalm,  C.  M.,  in  Mor- 
tality; and  the  101st  psalm  in  Florida, — 
(Dwight's  Collection.) 

The  first  Congregational  Church  was  or- 
ganized at  the  house  of  A.  P.  Pierce,  by 
Rev.  Alfred  II.  Betts  and  Rev.  Joseph 
Treat,  missionaries  from  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety of  Connecticut,  on  the  25th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1822,  and  members  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Portage  Co.,  Ohio.  The  following  per- 
sons presented  themselves  for  examination, 
and  were  admitted  to  church  fellowship, 
viz :  Justus  Minor,"  Barzella  S.*  Hendrick, 
Sally  B.  Hendrick,  Mary  Barnum,  Lecta 
Pierce,  Ruth  French,  Harmon  M.  Clark, 
and  Sally  Shermau.  After  the  church  was 
organized,  previous  to  the  9th  day  of  April, 
1829,  there  were  added  nine  others,  and  on 
the  said  9th  of  April,  1829,  the  Rev.  Xen- 
ophon  Betts  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
church.  His  labors  were  blest,  and  addi- 
tions made  to  it  from  time  to  time.  On 
the  25th  of  December,  1830,  the  pastor  re- 
quested the  church  to  unite  with  him  in 
asking  the  Presbytery  of  Huron  to  dismiss 
his  relation  as  pastor  *of  said  church.  The 
request  was  granted.  Previous  to  his  dis- 
missal, and  during  his,  supervision  of  the 
church,  there  were  forty-five  members  ad- 
ded, and  from  that  time  to  the  settlement 
of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Russell,  who  was  installed 
Dec.  13,  1843,  and  during  his  labors,  which 
ended  Dec.  17,  1845,  there  were  twenty 
more  added,  and  after  that  time  only  three 
were  added,  before  the  second  Congrega- 
tional church  was  organized. 

MEETING  nOU&ES. 

The  first  meeting  house  was  built  by  the 
Episcopalians,  about  one-third  of  a  mile 
north-west  of  the  center,  in  1840. 

The  second  meeting  house  was  built  by 
the  second  Congregational  Society,  a  few 
rods  east  of  the  Episcopal  house — there  be- 
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mg  a  road  and  room  for  yards  between 
them.  It  was  built  in  1845,  and  is  well 
built 

At  a  meeting  held  Aug.  31st,  1844,  at 
the  Center  School  House,  the  following 
persons  having  received  letters  of  dismis- 
sion from  the  First  Congregational  Church, 
were  organized  into  a  new  church,  to  be 
called  the  Second  Congregational  Church 
of  Wakeman,  viz :  Augustine  Caiifield  and 
nineteen  others.  Prof.  H.  Coles,  presiding. 
Alvin  C.  Hall  was  chosen  Clerk  of  said 
church.  On  the  morning  of  Thursday, 
Oct.  2d,  1845,  the  services  of  dedicating 
the  meeting  house  took  place.  The  record 
of  the  organization  of  the  Second  Cono-re- 
gational  Church  is  very  imperfect. 
•  The  Episcopal  Church  was  organized  by 
Joel  Wheeler  and  thirty-three  others,  under 
the  following  articles  of  association:  "We, 
the  undersigned,  feeling  the  importance  of 
the  christian  religion,  and  wishing  to  pro- 
mote the  holy  influence  in  the  hearts  and 
lives  of  ourselves  and  our  families,  and  our 
neighbors,  do  hereby  associate  ourselves 
together  under  the  name,  style  and  title  of 
St.  John's  Church,  Wakeman;  and,  in  so 
doing,  do  adopt  the  constitution  and  canons 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
diocese  of  Ohio,  in  connection  with  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the 
foregoing,  on  the  14th  of  August,  1837, 
Rev.  Anson  Clark  presiding,  Justin  Sher- 
man was  appointed  Secretaiy,  and  the  fol- 
lowing persons  were  elected  Vestrymen  for 
the  current  year,  viz :  Joel  Wheeler,  Jabez 
Hanford,  Wardens;  Cyrenus  Beecher,  Starr 
Hoyt,  Peter  Sherman,  Vestrymen.  Jabez 
Hnnford  and  Starr  Hoyt  were  also  appoint- 
ed delegates  to  the  convention. 

The  first  Methodist  Church  was  formed 
in  December,  1828.  Betsey  Sherman,  An- 
na French,  Phedima  Smith,  Lucius  Tom- 
linson,  and  Charlotte  Tomlinson  were  the 
members.     The  church  was  formed  by 


Rev.  True  Pattee.  The  first  class  leader 
was  Philo  Sherman. 

FRAME  BUILDINGS. 

The  first  framed  bam  was  built  by  Jus- 
tin Sherman,  in  1823.  The  first  framed 
house  permanently  built  was  by  Justin 
Sherman,  in  1827,  where  he  now  resides. 
Previous  to  this,  Sheldon  Barnes  put  up  a 
small  framed  house,  which  was  partly  fin- 
ished, but  was  afterwards  taken  down  and 
moved  to  Dr.  Clark's. 

The  first  cider  mill  built  was  in  1820,  by 
Justin  Sherman,  Silas  French,  and  Barzella 
Hendrick. 

The  first  saw  mill  on  Vermillion  River, 
in  Wakeman,  was  built  by  Burton  Canfield, 
abont  half  a  mile  north  of  the  center  stake, 
in  1823,  and  in  1824  he  attached  a  grist 
mill  to  the  same.  Previous  to  that,  our 
grinding  and  sawing  were  done  in  Clarks- 
field  and  Florence,  from  five  to  seven  miles 
distant.  The  first  saw  mill  on  Chappelle 
Creek  was  built  by  Justin  Sherman,  half  a 
mile  west  of  his  house,  in  1823;  this  saw 
mill  and  the  one  on  the  river  were  built  at 
the  same  time,  but  it  sawed  the  first  log. 

The  first  storo  was  built  by  Justin  Sher- 
man, on  lot  45,  near  the  center,  in  1839; 
and  the  first  goods  were  sold  by  him  July 
3d,  1841,  from  said  store.  The  chief  arti- 
cles of  traffic  were  pork  at  82  per  hundred; 
butter,  at  eight  cents  per  pound;  eggs,  at 
five  or  six  cents  per  dozen ;  wheat,  one  dol- 
lar; com,  30  cents;  oats,  25  cents.  The 
goods  were  bought  in  New  York,  transpor- 
ted via  Hudson  River  boats,  Erie  Canal 
boats,  and  Lake  Erie  steamboats,  to  Huron, 
Erie  County,  Ohio. 

The  first  orchard  planted  in  this  town- 
ship was  by  Silas  French.  The  first  im- 
provement in  stock  was  the  swine  brought 
from  Connecticut  by  Isaac  or  Kneeland 
Todd,  which  was  of  great  use  to  the  whole 
community,  and  is  to  this  day.  There  have 
lived  in  this  place  threo  revolutionary  sol- 
diers, viz:  Charles  Randall,  Isaac  Curti*9, 
and  Lemuel  Kingsbury,  all  pensioners. — 
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Also,  three  soldiers  of  the  war  of  1812,  viz : 
Enoch  Johnson,  Charles  King,  H.  M.  Clark, 
who  was  a  physician  in  the  navy. 

WATER  PRIVILEGES. 

The  Vermillion  River  enters  the  south 
line  of  the  township,  near  the  middle,  and 
passes  east  of  the  center  about  three- fourths 
of  a  mile,  and  then  west  and  east  of  the 
section  line,  and  leaves  the  township,  after 
running  various  courses,  a  little  west  of  the 
section  line,  and  empties  into  Lake  Erie  at 
Vermillion  village,  in  Erie  County.  Bran- 
dy Creek,  a  small  mill  stream,  enters  the 
south  line  of  the  township  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  east  of  the  south  west 
coiner  road,  and  has  two  saw  mills,  which 
do  considerable  business  in  the  course  of  a 
year.  It  empties  into  the  Vermillion  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile  north  east  of  the  center. 
Chappelle  Creek,  another  small  stream,  has 
two  saw-mills,  that  do  considerable  business 
in  the  course  of  a  year.  It  enters  the 
township  on  the  west  hue,  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  north  of  the  east  and 
west  section  line  road,  and  leaves  the  town- 
ship on  the  north  side,  about  one-fourth  of 
a  mile  east  of  the  north  west  corner,  and 
empties  into  Lake  Erie  about  half  way  be- 
tween Huron  and  Vermillion.  There  are 
many  other  small  streams  which  empty  in- 
to the  Vermillion  River  in  the  township. 

There  have  boen  found  Indian  stone  axes, 
knives,  arrows,  &c,  in  a  number  of  places 
in  the  township. 

The  first  Post  Office  was  established  Jan. 
1st,  1833,  and  kept  by  Justin  Sherman 
where  he  now  lives,  for  the  space  of  seven 
years  and  three  months,  when  Merrit  Hyde 
was  appointed  Post  Master,  and  kept  it  at 
his  house  until  June,  1842,  when  Justin 
Sherman  was  re-appointed,  and  he  kept  the 


office  at  his  store  until  June,  1845.  The 
first  mail  route  through  Wakeman  was  from 
Vermillion  to  Florence  Corners,  through 
Wakeman,  CJarksfield.  and  New  London  to 
Ruggles — it  being  the  first  road  opened 
from  Florence  to  Clarksfield. 

The  first  public  house  was  kept  by  Mar- 
cus French,  half  a  mile  west  of  the  center, 
on  the  east  and  west  section  line  road. 

The  first  train  of  cars  passed  through 
Wakeman  Nov.  24th,  1852,  on  the  south- 
ern branch  of  the  Cleveland  &  Toledo  R. 
Road. 

The  coldest  day  on  record  was  Jan.  9th, 
1856,  when  the  thermometer  stood  22  de- 
grees below  zero;  February  13,  1856,  22 
degrees  below,  in  the  evening.  The  warm- 
est day  on  record  in  Wakeman  was  August 
8th,  1846 — thermometer  102  in  the  shade 
at  12|-  o'clock,  and  in  the  sun  130. 

There  may  have  been  colder  and  warmer 
days  in  Wakeman  since  it  was  settled,  but 
not  on  record,  to  our  knowledge. 

The  first  couple  married  in  Wakeman, 
were  Marshal  Johnson  and  Marinda  Brad- 
ley, in  October;  1820,  at  the  house  of  Abra- 
ham Bronson — a  log  house  standing  on  lot 
•21 — by  Rev.  Nathan  Smith,  of  Berlin. — 
They  were  both  from  Southbury,  Ct.  Mr. 
Johnson  first  settled  on  lot  14,  near  the 
southeast  corner ;  moved  thence  to  lot  No. 
25,  near  the  south  east  corner,  where  he 
died  in  June,  1855.  His  wife  is  still  living 
on  the  same  place.  They  had  a  family  of 
thirteen  children,  who  are  all  dead  but  eight. 
The  names  of  those  living  are  Charles  B., 
Seymour  A.,  Sarah  Ann,  Avaline,  Antoi- 
nette, Mortimer,  Victoria  M.  and  Ella  0. — 
Charles  B.  lives  in  Wisconsin — the  rest  if 
Wakeman. 
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MEMOIR  OF  REV.  ALVIN  COE. 

BY  A.  H.  BETTS. 


Mr.  Coe  was  «i  native  of  Granville,  Mass. 
Just  before  the  war  of  1812,  ho  came  to  the 
west,  beyond  the  Western  Reserve,  it  is  be- 
lieved to  teach  among  the  Indians.  He 
seems  not  to  have  been  sustained  in  that ; 
and  during  the  war  he  came  and  resided  in 
Huron  or  Vermillion,  but  soon  left  and  went 
to  his  friends  and  kinsmen,  Rev.  John  Sew- 
ard, then  of  Aurora,  in  Portage  county, 
and  Rev.  Harvey  Coe,  then  of  Vernon, 
Trumbull  county,  for  the  "purpose  of  pre- 
paring himself  to  preach  the  gospel.  To 
this  work  he  was  licensed  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Grand  River,  near  the  close  of  the 
year  1816.  He  immediately  returned  to 
Huron  county,  and  fixed  his  residence  at 
the  Center  of  Greenfield,  where  some  friends 
from  Vernon  had  settled.  He  had  pre- 
viously married  a  daughter  of  Gen.  Smith, 
of  Vernon.  There  was  then  no  Church 
organized  in  Greenfield.  He  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  Missionary  Society  of  Conn., 
and  spent  one -half  of  his  time  in  itinerating 
in  this  and  the  adjoining  counties,  having 
been  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Missionary  Society. 
He  soon  began  to  collect  Indian  children  of 
some  of  the  tribes,  Wyandott,  Seneca,  and 
others  then  in  this  region.  He  did  this  at 
first  at  his  own  charge,  obtaining  such  help 
as  he  could  from  his  neighbors  and  friends. 
In  the  Spring  of  1820,  he  appealed  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Portage,  which  then  covered 
this  part  of  the  Reserve,  for  advice  and  rec- 
ommendation to  the  churches  and  individ- 
uals to  aid  him  in  sustaining  the  work. — 
He  had  at  this  time  some  ten  or  twelve  In- 
dian children  whom  he  had  collected,  and 
whom  he  was  feeding  and  clothing  as  well 
as  teaching.  He  invited  the  Presbytery  then 
in  session  at  Lyme,  to  adjourn  to  his  house 
at  Greenfield,  that  they  might  satisfy  them- 


selves about  teaching  Indians,  as  it  was  then 
an  experiment  just  begun.  Some  of  the 
members  were  disposed  to  go,  but  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Seward  who  had  just  been  there  on  a 
visit,  advised  not  to  go,  for  he  was  sure  they 
would  be  so  much  interested  that  they  would 
undertake  to  do  more  than  they  would  be 
able  to  perform.  So  the  Presbytery  did  not 
go;  but  recommended  the  object  very  warm- 
ly. After  the  adjournment,  the  writer  of 
this  went  with  Mr.  Coe  to  the  house  of 
Philo  Adams,  Esq.,  in  Huron,  to  pass  the 
night.  At  tea  Mr.  Adams  very  gravely 
said  to  Mr.  Coe,  "  you  have  stolen  five  bush- 
el of  my  wheat."  We  were  all  astonishod 
at  the  charge,  at  length  Mr.  Adams  ex- 
plained by  saying  that  he  had  been  so  in- 
terested by  what  Mr.  Coe  was  doing  for  the 
Indian  children  that  he  had  concluded  to 
give  him  that  amount,  and  gave  him  an 
order  on  the  miller  for  it.  This  school  he 
kept  up  for  a  few  years,  continuing  his  labor 
at  Greenfield,  and  itinerating  among  the 
churches.  He  was  never  installed  at  Green- 
field ;  indeed,  there  was  no  church  of  his 
deuomiuation  (Presbyterian  or  Congrega- 
tional,) for  some  time.  After  a  few  years, 
the  Western  Missionary  Society  concluded 
to  establish  a  Mission  on  the  Maumee  River, 
about  ten  miles  above  Perrysburgh.  In  this 
school  Mr.  Coe  undertook  to  merge  his,  and 
so  left  Greenfield.  This  subsequenly  came 
under  the  A.  Board,  and  was  sustained  by 
them  for  some  time.  But  Mr.  Coo's  chil- 
dren were  soon  withdrawn,  and  ho  himself 
began  to  visit  the  more  remote  tribes  around 
lake  Superior.  He  would  reside  among 
them  a  part  of  each  year,  and  then  return 
to  his  family, — his  wife, — for  he  had  no 
children  of  his  own.  Mrs.  Coe  had  re- 
turned to  Vernon,  whero  hor  father  and 
mother  still  lived.    In  this  way  he  spent 
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his  time  for  several  years.  At  length  he 
was  induced  to.  preach  statedly  at  some 
place  in  Trumbull  County,  but  with  the 
stipulation  that  he  might  make  his  annual 
visit  to  the  Indians.  He  seemed  to  have  a 
passion  for  tin's  work,  and  yet  he  never  suc- 
ceeded much  in  it  With  all  his  intercourse 
with  them,  ho  made  almost  no  progress  in 
their  language.  The  old  Indians  liked  him 
because  he  would  give  them  anything  that 
he  had.  He  seemed  to  feel  for  their  mis- 
eries. The  writer  once,  when  riding  with 
him,  passed  a  group  of  ragged  and  squalid 
white  children.  When  asked  if  he  could 
not  feel  for  them  as  well  as  Indian  children, 
he  said  he  could  not.  He  was  a  favorite 
with  the  children,  for  the  same  reason. — 
When  carrying  them  around,  you  might 
see  him  on  foot,  loaded  with  their  bows 
and  arrows,  and  some  of  them  riding  on 
hi3  horse.  Once,  when  he  wished  to  go 
from  a  missionary  station  at  the  upper  part 
of  Lake  Superior  across  to  a  military  sta- 
tion at  the  Upper  Mississippi,  which  was 
estimated  at  three  days'  travel,  he  was  fur- 
nished with  food  enough  to  last  him  thro' 
the  journey;  but  on  the  first  day  he  fell  in 
with  some  hungry  Indians,  to  whom  he 
gave  the  most  of  it.  He  was  longer  on 
the  way  than  he  expected  to  be,  and  was 
obliged  to  subsist  on  the  bark  of  the  trees ; 
and  veiy  unwisely,  he  used  the  bark  of  the 
oak,  and  when  he  came  up  to  the  military 
post,  he  was  almost  past  help.  He  was 
universally  loved  as  a  good  man,  he  was  so 
self-denying,  especially  in  his  efforts  for  the 
Indian  children.    And  yet,  he  was  set  in 


his  way  of  laboring  for  the  Indians, — he 
would  not  be  turned,  even  when  it  was  al- 
most universally  conceded  that  he  was  not 
accomplishing  any  permanent  good.  A  fe- 
male friend  said  of  him,  that  he  was  the 
most  self-willed  humble  man  that  sho  ever 
saw. 

Mr.  Coe  was  much  taken  with  several  of 
the  reforms  of  the  day,  particularly  anti- 
slavery  and  temperance.  From  the  begin- 
ning he  was  a  staunch  sabbath-keeper. — 
When  he  was  coming  west,  at  Buffalo  he 
bargained  with  the  captain  of  one  of  the 
little  boats  that  then  plied  the  lake,  for  a 
passage  up  to  Huron,  the  captain  saying 
that  he  should  sail  the  next  day;  but  it 
came  to  be  Saturday,  and  no  prospect  of 
going  but  on  the  sabbath,  and  Mr.  Coe  took 
off  his  trunk  and  concluded  to  wait  for  an- 
other opportunity,  which  might  not  indeed 
be  very  soon.  But  the  sabbath  he  would 
and  did  keep  by  himself  punctually.  On 
Monday  morning,  as  he  was  looking  to  see 
if  there  was  any  chance  for  him,  and  be- 
hold !  the  little  boat  was  just  getting  ready 
to  sail.  While  he  was  residing  at  Vermil- 
lion, one  of  his  neighbors  sent  him  a  quar- 
ter of  venison,  and  told  the  child  to  say  to 
Mr.  Coe  that  it  was  killed  on  the  sabbath. 
Of  course,  the  venison  was  not  received. 

But  the  time  of  his  death  came  at  last. 
Mrs.  Coe  had  a  home  which  had  been  se- 
cured to  her,  near  her  lather's,  where  she 
was  always  happy  to  receive  him.  There 
he  finally  died,  at  about  70  years  of  age, 
after  a  long  life  of  self-denial. 


MEMOIR  OF  BENJAMIN  NEWCOMB. 

Benjamin  Newcomb  moved  from  Kins-  4,  Norwalk  township,  of  Comfort  S.  My- 
man,  Trumbull  County,  with  two  sons —  gatt,  of  Canfield,  Trumbull  Co.  Mr.  New- 
Samuel  S.  Newcomb  and  Benjamin  Clark,  comb  was  killed  instantly  by  the  kick  of  a 
They  settled  on  land  purchased  in  section  horse,  about  four  miles  south  of  Paris,  on 
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July  4th,  1810.  On  the  5th  of  July,  181G, 
his  son  Timothy  was  born.  Mr.  Newcomb 
sold  his  farm  to  Levi  Cole,  in  the  summer 
of  1815,  of  Herkimer,  Oneida  County, 
New  York,  who  moved  into  Norwalk  in 
1810,  in  company  with  Major  Underhill 
and  the  Fays.  Mary  Newcomb  was  born 
about  five  years  before  her  father's  death. 
The  family  record,  kept,  in  the  bible,  was 
carried  to  the  house  of  James  Wilson,  in 
the  south  part  of  the  township,  where  it 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  T.  S.  Newcomb, 
the  oldest  son,  resides  in  Bronson  township, 
and  the  youngest,  Timothy,  resides  in  Por- 
tage Couuty,  Ohio.  The  rest  of  the  family 
are  dead. 

Mr.  Newcomb  was  born  in  Durham, 
Connecticut,  from  which  place  he  came  to 
Ohio,  when  a  young  man.  While  Mr. 
Newcomb  resided  in  Norwalk,  he  had  oc- 
casion to  go  to  Huron,  and  while  there  he 
came  in  contact  with  an  Indian,  who  was 
intoxicated,  and  was  insulted  by  him.  He 
attempted  to  strike  him  with  an  ax,  which 
Mr.  N.  succeeded  in  taking  from  him,  and 
gave  him  a  blow  which  knocked  him  down. 
The  next  day  the  Indian  came  past  Mr.  N's 
house,  and  when  he  was  not  aware  of  it, 
hit  him  with  a  long  pole.  Mr.  N.  sprang 
at  him,  caught  him  by  the  foot,  jerked  him 
from  his  horse,  and  gave  him  a  severe 


thumping — so  severe  that  he  was  thought 
to  be  dead.  He  was  put  iu  the  corner  of 
the  fence,  and  the  children  covered  him 
with  sticks,  &c. ;  but  in  the  morning  he  was 
gone. 

At  the  time  of  Hull's  surrender,  John 
Layland,  of  Norwalk,  notified  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  section,  that  the  Indians  were 
coming,  and  that  they  must  flee  to  some 
place  of  safety.  Mr.  N.  commenced  the 
same  night  to  pack  their  things,  and  was 
soon  ready  to  start;  and  by  daylight  next 
morning,  they  had  reached  the  old  State 
road,  and  at  a  place  called  Purdy's  Corners 
he  met  some  people  from  Huron.  On  they 
traveled  together,  toward  the  Vermillion 
River.  They  had  to  halt  there  some  time 
before  they  could  get  across.  While  there 
Mr.  Newcomb  returned  to  his  place,  and 
got  there  in  time  to  see  the  Indians  burn 
his  house,  and  he  supposed  they  must  have 
been  led  there  by  the  Indian  previously 
spoken  of,  with  whom  he  had  had  some 
difficulty,  as  his  was  the  only  houso  burned 
so  far  from  the  lake.  After  crossing  the 
Vermillion  River,  they  took  their  course 
for  the  Cuyahoga  Portage ;  from  there  he 
took  his  family  to  Charlestown,  and  from 
there  they  went  to  Vernon,  and  Mr.  New- 
comb  went  into  the  army  as  teamster. 


PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  NEW  HAVEN. 

BY  ENOS  ROSE. 


I  started  from  the  county  of  Tioga,  Pa., 
on  the  8th  of  December,  1817,  for  the  New 
Connecticut,  as  it  was  usually  called,  and 
crossed  the  State  line  at  Poland,  Trumbull 
County,  and  passed  through  Ravenna,  to  a 
place  called  at  that  time  Cuyahoga  Upper 


Portage;  thence  to  Canfiold,  to  Wooster, 
and  to  New  Haven,  which  carried  the  date 
to  Jan.  3,  1818.  All  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned places  had  but  little  more  than  the 
name  of  a  village  to  make  them  differ  from 
a  wilderness.    Poland  was  the  oldest  look- 
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ing  place  I  passed  through.  The  wiuter  of 
1817-18  was  very  cold,  and  for  this  coun- 
try deep  snows.  The  snow  came  about  the 
20th  of  December,  1817,  and  lay  on  until 
about  the  20th  of  February,  1818.  At 
that  date,  in  the  south  half  of  the  township 
there  were  Henry  Barney  and  John  Barney. 
They  came  into  the  township  in  1815,  and 
resided  there  until  about  1835,  and  then 
removed  to  the  State  of  Michigan,  where 
they  died  in  1854  or  1855.  Luther  Coe 
settled  in  the  township,  on  the  farm  now 
known  as  the  Beadman  farm,  in  1816,  and 
married  Sophia  Barney,  the  oldest  daughter 
of  Henry  Barney,  in  1817.  I  think  this 
was  the  first  couple  married  in  the  town- 
ship. They  lived  together  until  they  had 
six  children — Seymour  B.,  Julius  S.,  and 
Mary  Jane ;  the  names  of  the  other  three 
I  have  forgotten.  Luther  Coe  went  in  the 
summer  of  1827  to  Indiana,  and  was  taken 
sick  and  died.  His  widow  afterward  mar- 
ried Rouse  Bly,  Esq. 

William  York  settled  in  the  township  in 
1815  or  1816,  and  resided  here  until  1857. 
Ho  has  since  died  in  Michigan.  Reuben 
Skinner  also  lived  in  the  south  half  of  the 
township.  Ezekiel  Brooks  and  Wm.  Ellis 
settled  in  the  south  west  part  of  the. town- 
ship, near  the  marsh,  in  1816.  Brooks  and 
his  whole  family,  I  believe,  are  still  living 
there.  Mr.  Ellis  died  in  1824.  I  believe 
some  of  his  family  still  live  on  the  old  farm. 

Isaac  Powers  came  there  in  1816  or '17, 
and  settled  on  the  lot  north  of  Brooks,  but 
left  with  his  family  as  early  as  1821 ;  was 
living  in  Michigan  a  few  years  ago.  Mr. 
Powers  was  quite  loquacious,  and  on  all 
proper  occasions,  at  least,  would  talk  either 
politics,  law  or  religion — he  was  not  partic- 
ular which.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable 
talent.  He  and  a  man  named  Clark  used 
to  do  the  pettifogging,  though  I  think  nei- 
ther ever  read  much  law  except  the  statute, 
notwithstanding  my  friond  Stewart  has  re- 
ported Clark  as  the  first  lawyer  in  the  town- 
ship.   I  will  here  say  that  I  believe  Wm. 


C.  Enos  was  the  first  lawyer  in  the  town- 
ship, as  the  Huron  County  record  of  crim- 
inal cases  for  1826  and  '27  will  show  that 
he  was  living  there  then,  he  being  the  pros- 
ecuting witness  in  near  twenty  indictments 
against  individuals  in  that  township,  and  in 
Plymouth,  Richland  County.  James  Mc- 
Intyre  and  James  Mclntyre,  jr.,  settled  as 
early  as  1814.  The  old  gentleman  died,  I 
believe,  as  early  as  1825.  James  Mclntyre 
jr.,  was  the  first  preacher  that  settled  in  the 
township.  I  remember  the  first  sabbath 
that  I  heard  him — it  was  in  the  spring  of 
1818,  and  a  warm  day.  He  was  dressed 
in  a  checkered  shirt,  linsey  pants,  and  buck- 
eye hat — his  feet  bronzed  and  bare;  and 
yet  he  spoke  of  the  unbounded  goodness 
of  God  in  bestowing  so  many  blessings. — 
The  appearance  of  the  congregation  was  in 
keeping  with  that  of  the  speaker: — with 
few  exceptions,  the  dress  was  a  patchwork 
of  linsey  and  deer-skin  for  pants,  and  linsey 
or  deer-skin  hunting-shirt  Old  Mr.  Aris- 
tocracy had  not  yet  moved  into  the  country. 

In  the  summer  of  1819,  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Enos  Ayers  settled  one-half  mile 
south  of  the  village,  and  started  the  cabinet 
business — the  first  one  in  the  township. 
.  The  above  includes  all  of  the  settlers  in 
the  south  half  of  the  township,  up  to  1818. 
In  the  north  part,  and  in  the  village,  I  rec- 
ollect Josiah  Curtis,  Caleb  Palmer,  Samuel 
Carpenter,  M.  D.,  Benjamin  West,  (died  in 
1820,  in  New  Haven,  and  was  buried  by 
the  Masons,)  Andrew  Brubaker  and  brother, 
Royal  N.  David,  Lemuel  Powers,  M.  M. 
Kellogg,  Wm.  Clark,  C.  May,  Johial  An- 
drews, who  started  the  first  tannery  in  the 
township,  and  has  since  died  in  Greenfield 
township ;  Prince  Haskell,  who  was  the  sec- 
ond Justice  of  the  Peace  in  the  township. 
He  was  a  very  noted  man  for  his  mechan- 
ical genius.  Ho  died  in  Brons^n  township, 
I  believe  in  1852.  A  man  by  the  name  of 
Booth  erected  a  saw-mill  in  1817,  on  the 
place  now  known  as  the  Culp  property. — 
Caleb  Palmer  built  the  first  grist  mill  in 
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the  township.  In  the  spring  of  1818  pro- 
visions were  scarce  and  high.  Fresh  pork, 
when  it  was  to  be  had,  was  worth  810  per 
100;  corn  $1.50,  wheat  83,  salt  810  per 
barrel,  and  no  rnonoy  to  buy  with.  The 
summer  of  1818  was  a  fruitful  one;  crops 
were  very  good,  and  provisions  were  plenty 
and  cheap  aftor  that  year,  continuing  to  de- 
crease in  price  almost  to  no  sale  up  to  1822. 
In  that  year,  I  remember  of  taking  a  load 
of  wheat  to  Milan  and  selling  it  for  81.50 
per  bushel,  taking  my  pay  in  cotton  cloth 
at  50  cents  per  yard.  After  that  date  there 
was  little  want  of  provisions,  except  from 
the  scarcity  of  mills.  I  will  relate  a  milling 
job  that  I  had  in  an  early  day.  The  pres- 
ent inhabitants  know  something  of  mud, 
but  not  the  deop  and  abiding  kind  that  the 
early  settlers  had.  Luther  Coe,  who  lived 
one  mile  north  of  where  Plymouth  now  is, 
had  started  a  young  man  by  the  name  of 
Taylor,  with  two  horses  and  a  wagon  and 
fifteen  bushels  of  wheat,  for  Truxville  mill, 
eleven  miles  distant,  at  about  sunrise,  and 
he  returned  at  about  eight  in  the  evening, 
with  the  horses,  leaving  the  grain  and  wag- 
on about  five  miles  from  where  he  started. 
This  was  in  June,  and  very  hot.  The  next 
morning  I  started,  taking  with  me  an  ax 
and  chain,  and  found  the  wagon  down  to 
the  bed  in  mud — the  top  of  which  looked 
as  if  one  might  walk  on  it,  but  when  tried 
would  let  one  down  until  he  would  catch 
for  breath.  In  such  places,  I  backed  out 
the  load,  three  bushels  in  a  bag,  to  some 
dryer  spot — three  times  in  the  course  of  the 
day  I  did  this ;  and  then,  by  hitching  to  the 
end  of  the  tongue,  would  get  the  wagon 
out,  re-load,  and  drive  on.  During  the  day 
I  broke  the  wagon  tongue,  and  splicing  on 
a  pole,  with  withes  and  bark,  succeeded  in 

I getting  to  the  mill  a  little  before  sun  down. 
I  had  not  a  drop  of  water  during  the  day, 
and  think  I  can  safely  say  that  that  was  the 
only  time  I  was  ever  really  dry. 

The  death  of  two  men  in  a  well  of  Henry 
Barney's,  in  the  summer  of  1822,  I  will 


mention,  as  it  created  a  great  excitement  at 
that  time.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Hatch, 
and  another  by  the  name  of  Pare,  were 
digging  a  well  for  Barney,  and  were  ready 
to  commence  stoning  it,  and  had  a  platform 
ready  to  commence  on — it  being  in  quick- 
sand. Hatch  got  into  the  tub,  and  Pare 
let  him  down,  and  just  as  ho  reached  the 
bottom  ho  fell  and  died.  Before  they  tho't 
what  the  matter  was,  Pare  was  let  down, 
and  before  reaching  the  bottom  he  fell  and 
expired.  They  then  found  that  the  damps, 
as  they  were  called,  were  in  the  well,  and 
by  continued  effort,  in  about  six  hours,  a 
man  was  able  to  go  down  and  fasten  a  rope 
around  the  bodies  and  draw  them  up.  Mr. 
Hatch  left  a  wife  and  tw  o  or  three  children. 
Pare  was  a  single  man,  from  Kingston,  Lu- 
zern  County,  Pa. 

The  first  frame  school-house  in  the  town- 
ship was  built  in  Plymouth  village  in  1825. 
The  first,  and  I  believe  the  only  distillery  in 
the  township,  was  in  the  village  of  Ply- 
mouth, and  built  in  1825,  by  Lemuel  Pow- 
ers and  Martin  M.  Kellogg;  in  1827,  the 
place,  or  distillery,  was  named  Fort  Defi- 
ance, from  the  circumstance  of  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  vicinity  taking  refuge  in 
it  to  keep  away  from  the  Sheriff.  The  in- 
habitants were  a  very  friendly  and  civil  set 
of  people  generally,  but  in  the  case  above 
alluded  to,  the  people,  or  some  part  of  them, 
thought  that  a  certain  man  in  the  vicinity 
deserved  a  ride  upon  a  wooden  horse,  and 
they  proceeded  to  do  it,  in  open  day;  but 
it  proved  dear  sport  to  most  of  them. 

In  1818,  there  were  no  settlements  in 
the  townships  of  Ripley,  or  Richmond — 
then  called  Canaan, — and  but  two  families 
in  Fairfield  —  Amos  Harkness',  and  the 
Sample  family.  Richmond  was  a  great 
place  to  hunt  for  honey.  Luther  Coe  and 
myself  found  in  that  township,  in  one  day, 
over  a  barrel  of  strained  honey.  This  was 
in  the  winter  of  1S20. 

I  shall  ever  remember  with  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  my  early  acquaintances  on  the 
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Fire  Lands — there  was  so  much  of  friend-    ness  at  that  time,  but  they  did  not  die,  and 
ship  and  good  feeling  between  the  early     even  their  neighbors  did  not  know  it. 
settlers.    There  was  a  good  deal  of  sick- 


OBITUAEY. 


The  following  obituary  is  republished  from 
the  "  Fremont  Journal,"  the  editor  of  which 
is  a  grand-son  of  the  deceased :] 

DIED, 

In  Norwalk,  Huron  county,  0.,  on  the  24th 
of  June,  our  grandmother,  Jemima  Keeler, 
relict  of  Luke  Keeler,  aged  84  years,  10 
months  and  24  days. 

She  was  born  in  New  Canaan,  Conn., 
August  30th  1774,  married  Luke  Keeler, 
of  New  Canaan,  May  20th,  1793,  where 
they  continued  to  reside  for  20  years.  She 
was  one  of  the  pioneer  women  of  Norwalk, 
being  among  the  first  to  settle  in  that  vil- 
lage. On  the  22d  day  of  July,  1817,  with 
her  husband  and  family,  (in  company  with 
the  family  of  Piatt  Benedict,  still  a  resident 
of  Norwalk,)  they  -started  for  the  then  "far 
west,"  traveling  with  two  ox  teams  and  one 
span  of  horses,  reaching  Norwalk  on  the 
7th  of  September,  after  a  tedious  travel  of 
forty-seven  days.  Norwalk  was  then  an 
unbroken  wilderness,  the  only  house  erected 
thero  had  a  short  time  before  been  burned. 
The  farm  they  purchased  she  continued  to 


reside  on  until  her  death.     She  and  her 
husband  were  both  communicants  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and  through  their  en- 
deavors, St.  Paul's  Church,  consisting  of 
nine  members,  was  in  1821,  established  in 
that  village,  none  of  whom  are  now  living. 
Luke  Keeler  died  Nov.  4th,  1843,  aged  74. 
During  her  long  life,  her  health  remained 
remarkably  good  until  within  the  past  two 
years,  and  she  retained  her  memory  of  the 
scenes  of  her  pioneer  life,  with  great  dis- 
tinctness.   Six  sons  and  three  daughfc  rs 
were  born  to  her,  all  of  whom  grew  up  to 
mature  life,  two  only,  a  son  and  adaugbfc  i 
had  preceded  her  to  the  "land  of  the  living." 
Her  funeral  was  attended  at  St.  Pan"- 
Church,  Norwalk,  on  Sabbath  last,  2Cth,  1  y 
a  numerous  circle  of  her  children  to  th< 
third  generation,  and  many  sympathi 
friends.    Kov.  Dr.  Watson  preached  a  d 
course  from  Micah  ii,  10:  "  Arise  ye,  1 1 
depart ;  for  this  is  not  your  rest.''  Truly, 
sho  was  a  mother  in  Israel,  and  her  m<  m 
will  be  sweetly  cherished  by  those  wh<  •  k :  • 
her — her  children  shall  rise  up  and  call 
blessed. 
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FIRE-LANDS  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


QUARTERLY  MEETING. 
Sandusky,  0.,  Sept.  9,  1859. 

Tho  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Firelands 
Historical  Society  "was  lield  at  Norman 
Hall,  in  Sandusky,  Erie  County,  on  the  9th 
day  of  September,  1859. 

At  ten  o'clock  A.  M.,  Eleutheros  Cooke, 
of  Sandusky,  was  called  to  the  Chair,  and 
Samuel  Minor,  of  the  same  place,  chosen 
Secretary.  Rev.  Mr.  Richmond,  of  Mt. 
Vernon,  Knox  County,  Ohio,  offered  an  ap- 
propriate and  touching  prayer ;  after  which, 
Capt.  Piatt  Benedict,  of  Norwalk, —  the 
regular  President — appeared  and  received 
tho  chair  from  Mr.  Cooke.  F.  D.  Parish 
and  Z.  Phillips,  Esqrs.,  and  Rev.  S.  C. 
Parker,  Yice  Presidents,  were  present  in 
their  places. 

Minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read 
by  the  Secretary.  F.  D.  Parish,  Esq.,  then 
presented  a  letter  from  Dr.  M.  B.  Cochran, 
the  Recording  Secretary  of  the  State  His- 
torical Society  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  re- 
questing an  exchange  of  publication  of  the 
two  societies  and  correspondence  between 
them.  The  action  of  Mr.  Parish  in  arrang- 
ing such  correspondence  and  exchauge  of 
publication  was,  upon  motion  of  E.  Cooko, 
Esq.,  ratified  by  a  vote  of  this  Society.  A 
personal  letter  and  circular  from  Mr.  Coch- 
ran to  Mr.  Parish  were  also  read.  Dr. 


Bronson  then  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion : — 

"Resolved,  That  it  be  earnestly  recom- 
mended to  this  and  other  kindred  societies 
to  devise  some  means  for  the  formation  of 
a  State  Historical  Society." 

"Jiesolved,  That  our  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary bo  requested  to  open  a  correspond- 
ence with  other  societies  in  Ohio  for  this 
purpose." 

After  a  few  remarks  the  Resolutions  were 
passed  unanimously.  Rev.  S.  C.  Parker 
then  presented  a  letter  from  Prof.  Do  Hass, 
of  Virginia,  Agent  of  the  American  Society 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  ancient  mounds  of  Ohio ;  and, 
in  connection  with  it,  moved  that  the  Rev. 
J.  B.  Walker,  of  Sandusky,  be  appointed  a 
committee  to  correspond  with  Prof.  De  Hass 
and  others  in  reference  to  tho  Archeology 
of  this  and  other  States,  which  was  passed. 

Mr.  John  Tucker,  of   ,  Adams 

County,  Ohio,  was  then  introduced  and  gave 
a  very  interesting  statement  of  his  personal 
reminiscences  as  a  soldier  in  the  army  of 
Gen.  Harrison,  and  a  volunteer  from  tho 
army  to  engage  in  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie, 
Sept.  10th,  1813,  and  of  his  services  on 
board  tho  Caledonia  in  that  action. 

Mr.  Abram  Powell,  of  Urbana,  Cham- 
paign© County,  Ohio,  next  came  forward 
and  gave  an  account  of  Gen.  Hull's  army, 
with  which  he  was  connected.    He  also  pre- 
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sented  a  letter  to  him  from  Col.  Robert 
Wallace,  of  Covington,  Ky.,  Gen.  Hull's 
Aid  at  the  time  of  his  unfortunate  and  re- 
gretted surrender. 

Hon.  E.  Cooke  then  proposed  that  the 
Corresponding  Secretary  communicate  by 
letter  with  Col.  Wallace  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  the  reasons  to  which  his  letter  re- 
fers for  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Hull,  August, 
1812. 

A  large  scalping  knife,  plowed  up  by  Mr. 
Lewis  Keeler  on  his  farm  in  Norwalk,  was 
presented  by  him  to  the  Society. 

At  this  point  the  Society  adjourned  to 
14-  o'clock  P.  M. 

Friday  Afternoon. —  Society  again  as- 
sembled. 

Rev.  S.  C.  Parker  then  presented  a  mus- 
ket ball  and  grape  shot,  picked  up  by  Mr. 
Morton  Marshall,  of  Greenwich,  Huron  Co., 
Ohio,  on  the  ground  of  the  Battle  of  Bran- 
dy wine,  fought  in  the  Revolution ;  and  stated 
that  Mr.  Marshall  is  a  grand-son  of  John 
Morton,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  person  who 
gave  the  casting  vote  in  its  favor.  That  one 
vote  was  the  pivot  on  which  turned  our  na- 
tional destiny.  Mr.  P.,  in  behalf  of  Mrs. 
Marshall,  also  presented  some  thread  spun 
by  the  wife  of  this  Mr.  John  Morton  about 
that  time  and  preserved  as  an  interesting 
family  relic;  also  a  letter,  written  soon  after, 
in  reference  to  his  personal  connection  with 
that  event. 

Mr.  Cooke  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mrs.  Marshall  for  the  articles  presented,  and 
that  the  letter  be  spread  upon  the  Records 
of  the  Society  and  published  in  the  next 
number  of  the  Pioneer;  which  was  passed 
with  enthusiasm. 

Judge  Phillips  showed  a  swivel  ball  taken 
from  the  Laivrence  shortly  after  the  Battle 
of  Lake  Erie,  September  10th,  1813.  It 
is  presented  by  James  Cuddeback,  of  Ver- 
million, Ohio,  whose  father  (Peter  Cudde- 
back) cut  it  from  the  vessel  at  the  time  re- 


ferred to.  An  eighteen-pound  cannon  ball 
was  cut  out  by  him  at  the  same  time,  which 
is  to  be  presented  as  soon  as  received  from 
another  State.  He  also  presented  arrow 
heads,  Indian  hatchets,  and  other  relics. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Cud- 
deback for  the  interesting  articles  presented 
by  him. 

The  subject  of  the  publication  of  the  Pio- 
neer then  came  up ;  when,  upon  call  of  the 
Townships,  they  were  pledged  for  numbers 
of  the  Pioneer  as  follows : — 

Berlin — 30;  per  Judge  Phillips. 

Huron — 30 ;  per  Mr.  McDonald. 

Margaretta — 25;  per  Judge  Fowler. 

Oxford — 6 ;  per  Mr.  Wm.  Parish. 

Sandusky — 75 ;  per  F.  D.  Parish. 

Bronson — 45 ;  per  the  Committee  of  that 
town. 

Clarkfield — 20;  per  Mr.  Barnum. 

Greenfield— 50 ;  per  S.  C.  Parker. 

Lyme — 40 ;  per  Dr.  Smith. 

New  Haven — 20 ;  per  Mr.  Bly. 

Norwalk — 150 ;  per  Capt.  Piatt  Benedict. 

Norwich — 20;  per  H.  Niles. 

Groton — 20 :  per  Mr.  Elijah  Bemis. 

Upon  motion,  the  President  was  author- 
ized, in  the  absence  of  the  Treasurer,  to  re- 
ceive the  initiation  fees  which  might  be  paid 
in  by  persons  becoming  members  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

A  letter  of  an  exciting  wolf  hunt  in  an 
early  day  was  presented  in  behalf  of  the 
writer  and  hunter,  Wm.  Parish,  Esq.,  of  Ox- 
ford. 

The  list  of  Committees  for  the  Townships 
was  then  read  and  revised. 

Plymouth  was,  upon  motion,  selected  a< 
the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Society  at  it- 
next  session,  on  the  second  Wednesday  of 
December  next,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.  Rouse 
Bly,  L.  G.  Adams,  Rev.  E.  P.  Salmon,  Mr. 
McDonough,  and  Josiah  Brinkerhotr,  were 
appointed  Committee  of  Arrangement-. 

Several  distinguished  pioneers  were  pres- 
ent— among  them  Charles  Hubbard,  en- 
gaged in  battle  at  Burlington  and  Platis- 
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burgh.  James  R.  Read,  of  Dowagiac,  Mich., 
was  also  engaged  in  the  Battle  of  Pitts- 
burgh ;  Georgo  Greogory,  of  Clarksfield,  0. ; 
Jame3  Smith,  of  Bellevue,  Ohio;  George 
Benson,  of  Huron  County;  Z.  Montague, 
of  Huron ;  Capt.  H.  W.  Bush,  of  Perkins, 
— all  honored  soldiers  of  1812;  Rodolphus 
Morse,  of  Crawford  County,  Ohio,  an  artil- 
leryman of  the  Niagara 'frontier ;  William 
McKelvey,  engaged  in  skirmishes  with  the 
Indians. on  the  Peninsula  opposite  Sandusky, 
and  others  whom  their  country  delights  to 
lion  or.  Mrs.  Merry,  widow  of  Hon.  E. 
Merry,  a  distinguished  pioneer  of  Milan, 
and  Mrs.  Anna  Robinson,  of  Ridgfield, — 
daughter  of  Capt.  Charles  Parker,  famous 
in  'military  and  civic  life  in  early  times, — 
with  other  ladies,  were  present  and  mani- 
fested deep  interest,  as  the  "  times  that  tried 
men's  souls  "  were  called  to  mind ;  and  that 
noble  but  unwritten  history  of  woman's  suf- 
ferings in  pioneer  days  was  adverted  to; 
and  thereupon  the  Society  adjourned,  to 
meet  at  the  time  and  place  above  mentioned. 
Cavt.  P.  BENEDICT,  Ch'n. 
SAMUEL  MINOR,  Sec.  2>ro  tern. 


The  regular  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the 
Firelands  Historical  Society  was  held  in  the 
Methodist  Church,  at  Plymouth  on  Wednes- 
day, December  14th,  1859.  The  Society 
convened  at  half-past  1 1  o'clock  A.  M.,  the 
venerable  President,  Piatt  Benedict,  in  the 
Chair.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Salmon.  The  minutes  of  the  last  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  held  at  Sandusky,  September 
9th,  were  read  by  the  Recording  Secretary, 


D.  H.  Pease,  Esq.,  and  approved. 

After  various  remarks  by  several  ot  the 
members  in  regard  to  the  publication  of  the 
Firelands  Pioneer,  the  Society  adjourned 
one  hour  for  dinner. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  G.  T.  Stewart, 
Esq.,  of  Norwalk,  entertained  the  meeting 
with  a  brief  account  of  the  origin  and  de- 
signs of  the  Society,  and  a  full  history  of 
the  title  to  the  Firelands,  reading  the  orkri- 
nal  contract  between  the  sufferers  to  whom 
these  lands  were  ceded  and  the  Government, 
the  treaty  between  the  Government  and  the 
Indians  who  occupied  this  tract,  and  the 
contract  between  the  owners  of  the  Fire- 
lands and  Mr.  Almon  Ruggles,  who  sur- 
veyed the  same.  Mr.  Stewart  read  from 
the  original  documents,  which  are  in  excel- 
lent state  of  preservation.  He  further  gave 
a  history  of  the  first  Courts  held  in  the  Fire- 
lands, and  the  proceedings  of  the  first  board 
of  County  Commissioners.  He  also  read 
from  an  ancient-looking  book  the  record  of 
the  licenses  granted  in  the  pioneer  times  in 
the  Firelands — licenses  for  keeping  taverns, 
for  religious  purposes,  marriages,  &c,  all 
of  which  was  very  interesting. 

Rev.  S.  C.  Parker,  General  Agent  of  the 
Society,  was  present  with  a  large  budget  of 
relics. 

The  Society  adjourned  to  meet  at  Mon- 
roeville  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  March, 
18G0. 

The  citizens  of  Plymouth,  who  had  made 
abundant  provisions  for  that  purpose,  hos- 
pitably entertained  the  pioneers  and  others 
attending  the  meeting. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCHES— TOWNSEND. 

BY  BENJAMIN  BENSON. 


NAME. 

The  name  of  this  township  is  that  which 
was  originally  given  to  it,  and  is  derived 
from  Kneeland  Townsend,  who  owned  the 
greater  part  of  the  soil,  and  was  a  gentle- 
man highly  respected  for  his  integrity,  cor- 
rect business  habits  and  general  uprightness 
of  character.  He  died  at  Milan,  of  paraly- 
sis, August  15th,  1844,  at  the  age  of  77 
years.  Mr.  Townsend  was  formerly  a  mer- 
chant of  the  city  of  New  Haven,  Conn., 
where  he  had  done  an  extensive  business. 

NATURAL  APPEARANCE. 

The  appearance  of  this  township  is,  in 
many  places,  somewhat  level;  but  other 
portions,  especially  in  the  second  and  third 
sections,  are  more  undulating.  The  soil  in 
the  southern  and  central  divisions,  running 
East  and  "West,  is  a  mixture  of  clay,  loam 
and  sand,  with  a  clay  subsoil ;  but  the  nor- 
thern and  north-western  parts  are  more  in- 
clining to  sand — a  rich,  feasible  soil.  There 
is  no  prairie  land  in  this  township.  The 
forest  trees  are  of  the  same  kind,  and  in 
nearly  the  same  proportion  as  in  the  ad- 
joining townships,  viz :  oak,  ash,  beech,  ma- 
ple, whitewood,  elm,  basswood,  hickory, 
black  walnut,  chestnut,  butternut,  dogwood, 
ironwood,  pepperage,  hardbeam,  &c.  Per- 
haps it  might  be  said  that  Townsend,  in  its 
natural  state,  had  a  greater  proportion  of 
hickory  than  any  other,  township  in  the 
county.  Of  white  oak,  thero  were  many 
splendid  specimens,  as  there  were  also  of 
whitewood.  A  great  many  white  oak  staves 
have  been  made  in  this  place,  and.  as  it  now 
appears,  a  serious,  and  in  some  cases  it  might 


be  said,  a  wanton  destruction  was  made  of 
that  most  valuable  timber. 

Tbe  beech  hi  this  township,  as  in  most 
others,  exhibit  marks  of  premature  decay. 
What  other  genus  will  supply  its  place  even- 
tually is  merely  conjectural,  but  were  I  to 
venture  an  opinion,  I  should  fix  upon  the 
maple;  for,  wherever  those  are  found,  they 
are  as  thrifty  as  can  well  be  imagined, 
which  shows  that  the  soil  contains  the  ne- 
cessary stimulants  for  their  growth. 

There  are  some  valuable  quarries  of  gray 
sand  stone  here,  a  good  material  for  build- 
ing, as  it  can  be  easily  wrought. 

Of  marshes  there  are  none  of  considera- 
ble size  or  worthy  of  note. 

The  water-courses  in  Townsend  are  small, 
although  there  have  been  as  many  as  four 
saw  mills  in  operation  at  the  same  time  on 
three  of  the  principal  streams.  The  largest 
of  these  is  Rattlesnake  creek.  All  of  them 
have  their  rise  in  the  township.  Some  of 
these  empty  their  waters  into  the  Vermillion, 
but  chiefly  into  the  Huron  river. 

When  the  country  was  new,  its  appear- 
ance in  the  spring  of  the  year  was,  in  some 
places,  rendered  beautiful  indeed  by  the  rich 
display  of  "  flowers  blown  in  their  native 
bed,"  and  which  was  a  source  of  great  pleas- 
ure to  those  who  like  to  contemplate  such 
scenes;  and,  perhaps  it  would  not  be  digres- 
sing too  far  to  Fay  that  Nature  often  dis- 
plays an  elegance  of  beauty  unappreciated, 
in  a  great  measure, — except  by  her  votaries, 
or  those  who  delight  to  view  her  in  her 
milder  forms,  as  well  as  in  those  wild  as- 
pects, where  her  terrific  grandeur  is  mani- 
fested, as  in  the  storm  and  tempest,  the 
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swelling  billows  of  volcanic  fire,  or  the  still 
more  terrific  heaving  of  tlie  mighty  earth- 
quake. Scenes  in  which  a  man  is  taught 
to  feel  his  own  likeness,  and  at  the  sight  of 
which,  the  soul  shrinks  back  within  itself 
and  fears  a  contact  with  that  Omnipotent 
Being,  who  controls  all  those  mighty  engines 
of  His  power  and  keeps  them  within  their 
proper  bounds. 

"Good  is  Jehovah  in  bestowing  sunshine, 

Nor  less  His  goodness  in  the  storm  and  thunder." 

ANCIENT  REMAINS. 

There  are  no  remains  of  fortifications, 
mounds,  or  other  artificial  works  of  ancient 
date,  excepting  arrow  heads,  some  of  which 
were  well  wrought, — as  also  a  few  articles 
of  hard  slate,  the  use  of  which  is  at  present 
unknown.  They  are  hereby  presented  to 
the  Society  by  the  relict  of  the  late  "White 
Sammis,  Esq.  Other  articles  of  similar 
form  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  found, 
but  they  were  not  preserved. 

INDIAN  TRIBES. 

As  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  Indian 
tribes  formerly  inhabiting  theFirelands  used 
the  whole  of  this  section  of  the  State  as 
their  common  hunting  ground,  and  although 
they  may  have  had  some  regulations  among 
themselves  respecting  boundaries,  it  will 
probably  remain  unknown  to  us  what  those 
regulations  were.  And  whatever  may  be 
the  fate  of  their  descendants,  (if,  indeed, 
they  can  be  identified,)  it  must  be  the  work 
of  Eome  future  and  better  informed  histo- 
rian to  describe.  It  is  not  known  that  the 
Indians  had  any  other  than  a  transient  lo- 
cation in  this  township. 

FIRST  "WHITE  SETTLERS. 

The  first  division,  as  I  shall  call  them,  of 
those  who  first  settled  this  township  came 
in  at  an  early  date.  George  Miller  made 
his  first  stopping  place  at  Avery,  (now  Mi- 
lan,) some  time  in  1809,  and  in  1811  re- 
moved to  Townsend,  where  he  built  the  first 
log  house.  He  remained  there  until  war 
was  declared,  when  he  returned  to  Pennsyl- 


vania from  whence  he  came;  but  in  1817 
he  came  back  again  to  Townsend.  Wm. 
Burdue,  like  George  Miller,  stopped  at  Mi- 
lan in  1810,  and  in  1811  came  to  this  place, 
where  he  built  a  log  house  but  a  few  days 
after,  and  near  to  the  one  built  by  Miller, 
which  was  on  the  North  side  of  the  town- 
ship in  the  third  section.  It  may  not  be 
improper  to  state  in  this  place,  that  the 
house  built  by  Mr.  Burdue  is  still  standing 
and  affords  a  comfortable  dwelling  to  his 
widow  and  some  of  her  children.  In  1812, 
he,  too,  returned  to  Pennsylvania,  his  native 
State,  but  came  back  again  to  his  log  cabin 
in  1816.  He  raised  the  first  crop  of  corn, 
(1811)  and  of  which  Mrs.  Burdue  and  a 
neighboring  lady  were  the  first  to  partake. 
When  Mr.  Burdue  came  to  this  county  he 
brought  with  him  a  pair  of  small  millstones, 
Which  he  put  in  rig.  The  mill  was  worked 
by  hand,  and  saved  a  great  many  miles  of 
travel  for  milling  to  those  who  were  privi- 
leged to  make  use  of  it.  At  that  time,  he 
lost  two  horses  and  a  colt,  but  could  get  no 
intelligence  from  them.  Soon  after,  a 
friendly  Indian,  whom  he  know,  came  in 
and  told  him  that  he  had  discovered  tracks 
answering  to  the  description,  and  went  in 
pursuit.  He  traveled  many  miles  to  the 
South,  when  he  came  to  an  Indiau  camp, 
and  saw  the  horses,  but  did  not  dare  to  make 
his  errand  known.  He  was  told,  however, 
that  in  a  few  days  they  were  to  start  for 
Huron  to  trade,  and  acquainted  Mr.  Burdue 
with  the  fact,  who  waited  for  their  approach. 
The  horses  proved  to  be  his,  though  he  said 
nothing  about  it,  but  went  to  Huron  with 
them.  When  they  had  taken  off  their  packs 
he  told  the  Indians  that  the  horses  were  his 
and  wanted  them  to  give  them  up.  To  this 
they  objected ;  but  finally  agreed  to  restore 
them  for  two  quarts  of  whisky  and  half  a 
bushel  of  corn.  At  another  time,  a  friendly 
Indian,  whom  they  knew,  came  and  told 
them  by  significant  signs  and  greatly  altered 
manner,  that  in  two  moons  many  Indians 
would  come,  that  there  would  be  killing  and 
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scalping,  and  advised  them  to  leave.  This 
proved  to  be  no  vain  threat.  One  morning 
Mr.  Burdue  went  to  seek  his  cows.  He 
stayed  longer  than  usual,  when  his  wife  be- 
gan to  prepare  for  dinner.  She  went  to  the 
garden  to  pick  some  squashes,  and,  not 
thinking  of  such  an  adventure,  came  within 
a  few  paces  of  a  large  bear.  They  saw  each 
other  simultaneously,  and  parted  in  double 
quick  time  by  mutual  consent — the  bear  to 
the  woods  and  the  housewife  to  her  cabin. 
"Wolves  have  been  known  to  come  into  their 
door-yard  in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon. 

Speaking  of  wolves:  About  forty  years 
ago,  a  resident  of  the  South  part  of  New 
London  went  to  a  mill  in  Richland  county, 
on  foot,  to  procure  some  corn  meal.  On 
his  return,  the  sun  was  about  to  set  while 
he  was  yet  several  miles  from  his  home,  and 
not  a  solitary  hut  for  shelter  or  protection 
in  the  whole  distance.  lie  was  one  of  those 
who  could  readily  adopt  whatever  pertained 
to  the  life  of  a  hunter,  and  could  give  the 
Indian  whoop  to  perfection.  Being  thirsty, 
he  stooped  to  drink  out  of  a  bro^k  near  by, 
and  while  in  that  posture,  he  heard  the 
howling  of  wolves  near  at  hand.  "  Stop  a 
little,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  and  I'll  give  you 
one  good  scare."  Soon  the  woods  rattled 
with  the  Indian  yell.  This  the  wolves  did 
not  mind,  but  drew  nearer,  until  he  was 
compelled  to  retreat  into  the  crotch  of  a 
dogwood  tree,  where  they  kept  him  closely 
besieged  until  morning,  when  they  went  off. 
His  bag  of  meal  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  tree, 
undisturbed. 

In  such  a  stage  of  the  history  of  any 
place  or  people,  the  pioneer,  as  he  returns 
from  his  daily  task,  cannot  help  contrasting 
his  present  solitary  condition  with  the  en- 
joyments of  civilized  society,  which  he  has 
left  far  behind,  and  especially  so  when  he 
hears  the  storm  gathering  around  him  and 
sees  the  day  depart.  But  when  he  arrives 
at  his  humble  cottage,  and  woman,  lovely 
woman,  greets  him  with  a  smile,  his  cares 
aro  soothed  at  once;  he  no  longer  fears  "  the 


pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm,"  nor  startles  at 
the  screech  owl's  boding  cry,  And  it  is  a 
fact  that  he  feels  an  additional  security  from 
harm,  while  in  the  presence  of  his  wife  and 
children,  as  they  mingle  around  the  social 
hearth,  where  love  fills  up  tho  measure  of 
his  homely  comforts,  and  makes  his  joy  com- 
plete. Thus  his  hopes  and  fears  combine, 
and  urge  him  on  to  the  accomplishment  of 
his  main  design,  the  happiness  and  comfort 
of  those  committed  to  his  care. 

Orsimus  Kellogg  came  in  181 1.  He  left 
in  the  time  of  the  war,  but  after  peace  was 
proclaimed,  returned  to  clear  up  the  land. 
He  settled  on  tho  lot  in  the  north-wost  cor- 
ner of  the  township.  Some  of  his  children 
are  still  on  the  Firelands.  Those  of  Mr. 
Burdue  are  chiefly  in  this  place,  and  some 
of  them  are  located  near  the  old  homestead. 
Welsh  Burdue  was  recently  elected  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace,  and  John  Miller  was  but 
recently  Post  Master  in  Townsend.  Of  the 
other  descendants  I  know  but  little.  Mr. 
Burdue  died  in  the  township  in  1834,  and 
George  Miller  in  1828. 

The  second  division  of  settlers  in  Town- 
send,  and  of  whom  I  shall  now  speak,  were 
generally  poor,  (and  which  was,  indeed,  the 
condition  of  most  of  the  other  settlers,). 
Some  of  these  lived  in  a  truly  primitive 
style.  They  raised  but  little  grain,  and  de- 
pended, in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  natu- 
ral production  of  the  forest  for  fattening 
their  pork.  They  generally  had  a  goodly 
number  of  hogs,  which  were  permitted  to 
run  wild  in  pursuit  of  food,  until  their  iden- 
tity was  often  lost,  when  they  became  the 
common  stock  of  a  certain  number  who 
claimed  to  have  "a  right  in  woods,"  and 
when  any  of  these  wanted  meat  they  shoul- 
dered the  rifle  and  shot  the  first  porker 
which  for  size  or  quality  seemed  best  adap- 
ted to  their  immediato  wants.  But,  gentle 
roader,  suspend  your  admiration  while  1  re- 
late the  maunor  in  which  the  hog  thus  killed 
was  prepared  for  use,  either  for  salting  or 
the  frying  pan.    When  it  suited  tho  con- 
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venience  of  the  individual  to  scald  his  hog 
in  the  woods,  he  began  by  making  a  fire 
with  dry  limbs  and  twigs,  then  dug  a  hole 
in  the  ground  and  filled  it  with  water,  (the 
presence  of  which  article  was  essential  to 
the  whole  performance.)  He  then  collected 
a  number  of  stones  of  proper  size  and  put 
them  in  the  fire,  where  they  were  quickly 
heated.  These  being  put  into  the  water  it 
soon  began  to  boil ;  and  with  this  prepara- 
tion the  hog  was  neatly  scalded  and  soon 
after  conveyed  to  the  intended  cabin,  to  the 
great  joy  of  all  concerned.  But  this  does 
not  complete  the  picture.  Hogs  prepared 
in  this  way  were  frequently  placed  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  room,  or  some  out-door  shanty 
to  await  the  action  of  the  butcher  knife,  un- 
til nothing  remained  but  the  entire  skeleton. 
And  this  process  has  been  continued  by 
some  as  long  as  the  season,  or  the  condition 
of  the  animals  would  permit.  When  meat 
had  thus  been  secured,  the  owner  would 
make  a  feast  for  the  neighborhood  by  roast- 
ing a  large  piece  of  it;  on  which  occasion 
the  table  would  be  garnished  with  potatoes 
and  pumpkin  sauce  and  a  pile  of  smoking 
hot  corn  bread.  These  social  acts  of  kind- 
ness were  reciprocal,  and  had  a  tendency  to 
promote  harmony  and  good  will  toward 
each  other. 

Some  of  the  settlers  in  this  part  of  the 
township  were  not  very  fastidious  as  to  what 
kind  of  clothing  they  wore,  and  some  al- 
lowed their  children  to  be  seen  in  a  state  of 
perfect  nudity.  The  writer  of  this  sketch 
once  called  at  a  house  in  this  place  for  some 
water,  when  a  lad  of  about  twelve  years 
was  sent  for  some.  All  the  clothing  he  had 
on  at  the  time  was  what  had  once  been  the 
arm-holes  of  a  waistcoat,  but  which  w  as  of 
no  more  service  as  an  item  of  clothinor  than 
if  it  had  been  a  piece  of  cotton  yarn  crossed 
over  his  shoulders  and  tied.  And  it  is  a 
fact  that  some  of  the  children  were  provi- 
ded with  but  a  single  garment — that  is,  a 
shirt,  or  frock  of  tow  cloth,  for  the  then 
current  year,  unless  thoy  were  occasionally 


assisted  by  the  charity  of  others.  But  the 
most  astonishing  part  of  the  story  is,  that 
this  extreme  destitution  was  not  the  result 
of  vicious  habits,  or  ruinous  ebriety,  for  the 
most  of  those  in  this  settlement  were  con- 
sidered as  correct  in  their  morals,  and  it 
might  be  said  pious.  This  is  no  fiction. 
And  if  the  real  condition  of  some  of  those 
people,  at  the  time  alluded  to,  should  bo  re- 
lated in  detail,  it  wrould  create  a  doubt  as 
to  the  truthfulness  of  the  narrative.  A 
member  of  one  of  those  families,  who  had 
arrived  at  that  period  of  life  when  he  could 
do  the  ordinary  day's  work  of  a  man,  un- 
dertook to  split  a  certain  number  of  rails, 
for  which  he  was  to  have  in  payment  a  pair 
of  second-hand  pants.  He  had  hitherto 
never  been  able  to  add  such  a  valuable  ac- 
quisition to  his  wardrobe;  but  being  anxious 
to  have  them  in  his  possession,  (having  done 
part  of  the  job,)  the  owner  indulged  him 
by  putting  them  into  his  hauds.  He  was 
now  about  to  appear  in  a  new  character, 
and  immediately  put  them  on,  but  as  he 
was  tall  and  the  original  owner  short,  they 
did  not  cover  his  limbs.  Of  this,  however, 
he  seemed  to  take  no  notice,  not  doubting, 
perhaps,  that  this  was  the  fashion ;  and  af- 
ter surveying  himself  a  few  moments,  he 
seemed  to  be  frightened  at  his  own  appear- 
ance, and  started  off  as  if  he  meant  to  run 
away.  But  the  thought  of  being  the  owner 
of  such  a  valuable  article  was  too  much  for 
him  to  bear  without  further  scrutiny,  and 
accordingly  after  a  long  race,  he  stopped  in 
a  crook  of  the  fence  to  take  another  view, 
and  which  resulted  in  another  race  that 
brought  him  safely  home  with  his  treasure. 

These  people  were  strictly  pioneers;  they 
were  continually  fleeing  before  the  march  of 
civilization  and  intellect,  or  those  improve- 
ments which  constitute  the  comforts  of  life. 
And  whenever  the  forest  began  to  disappear 
or  the  settlement  compact  enough  for  social 
enjoyment,  they  were  then  getting  too  thick, 
which  was  the  signal  for  a  further  remove 
to  a  more  primitive  location.    Much  more 
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might  be  said  relative  to  the  domestic  hab- 
its of  some  of  those  who  formerly  resided 
in  what  was  then  called  " Barbers  Settle- 
ment ;"  but  as  your  circular  calls  for  inci- 
dents of  this  kind,  I  will  mention  another 
of  a  somewhat  different  character,  although 
s  case  of  extreme  destitution.  The  subject 
of  this  more  than  human  suffering  was  a 
woman  of  fine  appearance,  but  who  hap- 
pened to  be  united  to  a  monster  in  human 
shape,  whose  bestial  appetite  could  not  be 
satisfied  but  by  a  constant  pouring  down  of 
spiritous  liquor.  His  trade  was  such  as  to 
command  good  wages,  and  ho  had  work 
enough  to  do;  but  withal  could  not  procure 
the  necessaries  of  life,  as  his  timo  was  spent 
in  continual  drunkenness.  His  house  had 
nothing,  even  of  the  commonest  furniture  in 
it,  if  we  except  a  poor  apology  for  a  table, 
and  one  old  stool.  Of  cooking  utensils, 
there  was  an  iron  pot,  in  which  they  cooked 
their  victuals.  This,  with  its  contents,  was 
placed  upon  the  table,  and  the  family  helped 
themselves  in  their  own  way ;  but  neither 
plates,  nor  cups,  nor  saucers,  were  to  be 
seen.  In  this  condition  of  their  affairs,  the 
wife  was  taken  sick,  when  two  of  the  neigh- 
boring women  went  to  her  assistance.  She 
was  shortly  put  to  bed  with  an  heir ;  and 
such  a  bed!  There  was  nothing  but  an 
armful  of  straw  just  as  it  came  from  the 
stack,  placed  upon  the  bark  bottom  of  a 
sort  of  a  bedstead  fixed  in  the  wall,  without 
a  pillow,  or  sheet  or  coverlet,  or  bedding  of 
any  kind  whatever,  and  in  this  condition 
the  poor  woman  was  left  to  suffer,  unless 
occasionally  relieved  with  some  necessary 
eatables  by  the  hand  of  charity.  But  death 
kindly  interposed  and  soon  released  her 
from  further  suffering.  This  happened 
thirty-two  years  ago,  and  is  a  melancholy 
proof  among  many  others,  that  drunken- 
ness imbrutes  the  man,  and  often  causes  him 
to  "hate  and  wrong  the  woman  ho  has 
sworn  to  love." 

Of  the  second  division  of  settlers,  Heze- 
kiah  Barber,  Jasper  Miles,  and  Benjamin 


Baily,  were  the  first.  They  came  into  this 
township  in  1816.  Augustus  Barber,  Am- 
aziah  Barber,  David  Lee,  and  Abijah  Bar- 
ber, came  in  1817,  though  not  in  the  samo 
season  of  tho  year.  The  Malony  family 
moved  in  at  the  same  time,  but  little  is  now 
known  about  them.  Of  the  others,  the 
elder  branches  are  chiefly  removed  by  death, 
and  the  greater  portion  of  their  descendants 
have  been  following  up  the  setting  sun. 
Samuel  Sherman  and  Frederick  Perring 
moved  into  this  place  in  1818.  Mr.  Per- 
rinofs  children  reside  in  Miehio-an.  Mr. 
Sherman  died  in  Vermillion  eighteen  years 
ago.  Most  all  of  his  children  reside  in  this 
county.  They  are  respectable  and  indus- 
trious citizens. 

FIRST  BIRTH. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Burdue  was  the  mother 
of  the  first  children  born  in  Townsend. 
They  were  twins,  and  died  in  early  infancy 
in  1816,  the  same  year  in  which  they  were 
born.  Mrs.  Burdue  is  still  living.  She  is 
a  woman  of  an  excellent  mind,  and  resides 
with  one  of  her  sons  (George)  in  the  same 
old,  but  comfortable,  log  cabin,  which  her 
husbaud  built  in  1811, — almost  half  a  cen- 
tury ago ! 

FIRST  MARRIAGE. 

Dr.  Lyman  Fay  and  Miss  Caroline  Kel- 
loo-or  were  the  first  united  in  marriage  in 
this  township.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed at  the  house  of  Orisimus  Kellogg, 
(the  bride's  father,)  in  18—.  The  Doctor 
was  extensively  known  on  the  Firelands. 
lie  died  in  18 — ;  but  biographical  notices 
of  him  belong  to  another  county. 

FIRST  DEATH. 

The  first  death  that  occurred  was  that  of 
Thomas  Sovereign.  It  was  at  an  early  pe- 
riod of  the  settlement,  though  the  date  is 
not  known;  nor  is  there  anything  known 
about  his  history  but  his  name. 

MILLS  AND  MANUFACTORIES. 

David  Lee  erected  the  first  saw  mill  in 
1820,  on  Rattlesnake  creek,  in  the  fourth 
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section  of  this  township,  on  the  farm  now 
occupied  by  Benjamin  Benson.  Several 
others  have  been  erected  at  different  peri- 
ods, but  none  of  them  are  now  in  operation, 
excepting  the  one  owned  by  Wm.  Bott,  in 
the  fourth  section,  on  what  is  commonly 
called  41  Mud  Creek."  Most  of  the  flour 
made  at  this  period,  for  the  settlers,  was 
ground  at  Merry's  mill  in  Milan.  Wm. 
Humphrey  has  two  steam  saw  mills  in  op- 
eration near  the  centre,  doing  a  large  and 
successful  business,  and  to  one  of  which  a 
small  grist  mill  is  attached. 

Wm.  S.  Hyde  has,  for  several  years,  been 
making  cultivators  of  an  excellent  quality, 
the  form  of  which  has  been  considered  as 
a  great  improvement  in  that  necessary  uten- 
sil. It  has  been  patented  to  him.  His  lo- 
cation is  near  the  railroad  station.  There 
are,  at  present,  five  steam  saw  mills  in  op- 
eration in  this  township,  besides  several 
shingle  machines. 

MERCHANTS  AND  TRADERS, 

The  first  trading  establishment,  or  store, 
was  opened  by  Wm.  Townsend,  of  Sandus- 
ky, about  thirty-eight  years  ago.  It  was 
furnished  with  a  good  supply  of  dry  goods 
and  groceries  from  his  own  store  at  the  lat- 
ter place,  to  which  they  were  brought  by 
the  usual  route  of  transportation  from  New 
York  by  land  and  water  to  Buffalo,  and 
thence  up  the  Lake  to  their  final  destination. 
The  Erie  Canal  was  not  then  finished. 
There  were  but  few  articles  of  traffic,  for 
though  tbere  was  a  small  surplus  of  pro- 
duce, merchants  could  not  pay  remunerating 
prices,  and  thus  encourage  the  former  to 
greater  efforts  in  raising  grain.  Common 
shirting  was  fifty  cents  per  yard,  calico  sev- 
enty-five cents,  and  everything  else  in  like 
proportion.  Of  money,  there  was  but  little 
in  use,  and  that  little  was  chiefly  brought 
in  by  immigrants,  who  were  themselves  gen- 
erally poor.  Thus  the  present  generation 
may  learn  how  much  the  pioneers  suffered, 
not  to  say  for  the  comforts,  but  for  the 
necessaries  of  life;  and  Humanity  would 


sigh,  or  weep  outright,  at  the  relation  of  the 
shifts  and  expedients  to  which  the  frugal 
housewife  and  tender  mother  had  sometimes 
to  resort,  in  order  to  procure  something 
wherewith  she  might  clothe  her  little  ones, 
while  she  alone  could  witness  to  the  silent 
tear  that  often  moistened  her  cheek  as  she 
reflected  upon  their  wants. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  HISTORY. 

The  first  election  held  in  this  township 
was  at  the  house  of  Benjamin  Baily,  on  lot 
95,  in  pursuance  of  an  order  from  the  Su- 
preme Court,  on  the  13th  of  October,  1820. 
At  which  time,  Abijah  Barber,  David  Lee, 
and  Benjamin  Baily,  were  chosen  Trustees; 
Abijah  Barber,  Treasurer;  Royal  Morgan, 
Constable;  and  Frederick  Perring,  Clerk. 
The  number  of  votes  polled  at  this  election 
is  not  on  record.  At  an  election,  held  on 
the  9th  of  October,  1821,  Ebenezer  Merry 
had  thirteen  votes  for  Senator,  M.  Farwell 
had  thirteen  votes  for  Representative,  Enos 
Gilbert  had  thirteen  votes  for  Sheriff,  Piatt 
Benedict  had  twelve  votes  for  Auditor,  Rob- 
ert Southgate  had  twelve  votes  for  Com- 
missioner, and  Luke  Keeler  ten  votes  for 
Coroner.  On  the  7th  day  of  April,  1823, 
Oliver  Day  was  elected  the  first  Justice  of 
the  Peace.  Twelve  votes  were  cast  on  this 
election,  all  of  which  were  for  Day.  . 

The  first  suit  was,  I  believe,  about  an 
over-coat,  and  the  parties  settled  it  by  the 
defendant  paying  costs  and  damages  with- 
out the  decision  of  the  Court,  or  somewhat 
after  the  manner  in  which  two  Dutchmen 
settled  theirs,  a  fair  sample  of  litigation  in 
thoso  days.  Hans,  it  seems,  had  killed  Ja- 
cob's dog,  for  which  Jacob  claimed  dama- 
ges. When  they  came  before  the  Court, 
the  magistrate  asked  Hans  if  he  had  killed 
Jacob's  dog  ?  "  Yes,"  said  Hans,  "  I  own 
that  I  killed  him,  but  since  he  has  sued  me 
I'll  make  him  prove  it."  The  Court  was 
then  ready  to  enter  judgment,  and  asked 
Jacob  what  his  dog  was  worth.  "  The  dog 
was  worth  nothing,  said  Jacob;  "but,  now, 
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since  he  has  killed  him  he  shall  pay  for 
him." 

The  first  Post  Office  was  opened  on  the 
road  running  from  New  London  to  Milan, 
by  Daniel  Phillips,  in  1835.  This  road  was 
the  first  laid  out  in  this  township,  but  its 
direction  has  been  materially  altered.  About 
the  year  1834,  a  doggery,  or  what  might 
be  called  a  poor  apology  for  a  tavern,  was 
opened  by  Moses  D.  Fowler,  on  the  Medina 
road  leading  to  Norwalk,  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  township  line  on  the  West.  Dr. 
G.  R.  Stauton  was  the  first  practitioner  of 
physic.  He  commenced  at  the  center  in 
the  year  1847.  The  first  fruit  orchard  was 
planted  by  Hczekiah  Barber. 
■  Respecting  meteorology,  it  might  here  be 
remarked  that  on  the  17th  day  of  April, 
1821,  there  occurred  a  snow  storm,  remark- 
able for  its  severity.  The  temperature  was 
very  low,  so  cold,  indeed,  that  the  peach 
trees  were  killed  down  to  the  roots.  They, 
however,  sprouted  again  the  following  sum- 
mer. The  snow  fell  about  fourteen  inches 
in  depth,  and  the  storm  spread  over  a  great 
breadth  of  country  until  it  spent  itself 
among  the  hills  of  New  Hampshire,  and  it 
may  be  into  Nova  Scotia.  A  single  day 
was  sufficient  to  melt  this  great  body  of 
snow,  and  to  send  it  in  streamlets  into  the 
creeks  and  rivers.  This  fact  is  worthy  of 
note.  On  March  1st,  1844,  there  was  a 
temperature  of  76°  in  the  shade. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

The  first  school-house  was  erected  a  short 
half  mile  from  the  East  and  West  section 
lines,  on  the  road  ruuning  from  "  the  Cor- 
ners "  to  what  was  then  called  u  Fowler's 
Tavern."  It  was  supported  by  a  tax  levied 
on  the  heads  of  families,  according  to  the 
number  of  scholars  sent  by  them.  The 
school  was  first  taught  by  Hiram  Baily. 
The  number  of  scholars  at  that  time  was 
eighteen.  Since  that  period,  school -houses 
have  been  erected  in  various  parts,  accord- 
ing as  they  were  needed.    There  has  been 


erected  a  building  for  a  seminary,  or  school 
of  a  higher  order,  chiefly  through  the  exer- 
tion of  Wm.  S.  Hyde.  It  is  not  incorpo- 
rated, and  supports  itself  by  the  tuition  of 
its  pupils.  The  house  is  located  near  the 
railroad  station. 

The  first  religious  meeting  was  held  in 
the  beginning  of  the  settlement  at  the 
houses  of  Benjamin  Bailey,  Hczekiah  Bar- 
ber, and  Jasper  Miles  interchangeably  as 
occasion  or  convenience  required.  Of  course 
there  could  have  been  but  few  present,  for 
these  were  the  first  three  families.  But  it 
should  be  remembered  that  this  took  place 
during  the  interval  that  occurred  between 
the  departure  and  return  of  Miller  and  Bur- 
due,  who  first  settled  in  the  North  part  of 
the  townships. 

TOWNS    AND  VILLAGES. 

There  is  a  village  of  about  sixty  or  sev- 
enty families  at  the  centre  of  this  township, 
but  it  has  no  separate  organization  or  name. 
Wm.  Townsend,  of  Sandusky,  (now  dead,) 
opened  a  dry  goods  and  grocery  store  in 
this  place,  about  thirty-eight  years  ago, 
which  continued  several  years;  and  served 
as  a  nucleus  for  the  present  village.  For 
some  time  subsequent  to  that  period,  little 
was  done  there  by  the  way  of  trading,  un- 
til it  was  revived  by  James  Arnold,  if  we 
except  a  short  time  that  it  was  kept  in  op- 
eration by  Kuecland  Townsend.  There  are 
at  present,  however,  two  stores  kept  by  G. 
Lawson  and  M.  Barker  respectively,  and  an- 
other at  the  railroad  station  by  a  Mr.  Nel- 
son. Two  excellent  steam  sawmills  owned 
by  Wm.  Humphrey,  and  to  one  of  which 
a  small  grist  mill  is  attached,  are  now  in  suc- 
cessful operation,  and  have  contributed  much 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  place.  Three  oth- 
er steam  saw  mills  in  different  parts  of  the 
township,  are  also  doing  business,  together 
with  several  shingle  machines. 

VETERAN  SURVIVORS. 

Amaziah  Barber,  the  father  of  the  fam- 
ilies which  constituted  the  settlement  of  that 
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name,  (Barber's  Settlement)  died  in  this 
township,  twenty-six  years  ago,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  ninety-six  years.  Ho  served 
in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  also  in 
the  French  war  which  preceded  it,  and  was 
at  the  taking  or  abandoning  of  Fort  Ticon- 
deroga  by  the  French  to  Gen.  Amherst, 
and  witnessed  many  thrilling  scenes  in  both 
wars,  which  his  tenacious  memory  enabled 
him  to  relate  with  clearness;  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  well  provided  for  in  his 
old  age,  by  a  pension  from  his  country ;  and 
it  is  a  fact  that  he  also  enlisted  in  the  war 
of  1812.  The  recruiting  officer  seemed  to 
be  satisfied  with  him,  and  told  him  that 
when  they  needed  his  services  they  would 
let  him  know  it. 

Johu  Church,  who  died  in  this  township 
nineteen  years  ago,  was  also  a  soldier  of 
<:  '76."  He,  too,  drew  a  pension  for  his  ser- 
vices. There  are  at  present,  as  near  as  I 
can  ascertain,  ten  survivors  of  the  war  of 
1812.  D.  J.  Gerow  and  Moses  Hill  served 
for  the  defense  of  the  city  of  New  York ; 
J.  Waldron  on  the  Niagara  frontier;  James 
Boardman  at  Pittsburgh;  Albe  Brewster 
at  Pittsburgh ;  W.  Sanders,  Amos  Bishop, 

Samuel  Sly,  and  Lester  at  different 

posts  in  the  State  of  New  York;  Benjamin 
Benson  served  in,  and  for,  the  defense  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  under  Col.  Joseph 
O.  Bogart,  in  the  "  first  troop  of  Horse-Ar- 
tillery."   It  was  upon  one  occasion  only 
that  this  company  (Capt.  Messerves)  was 
ordered  out  of  the  city  to  Mamaroneck,  in 
Westchester  county,  for  the  defence  of  a 
factory  located  there,  which,  it  was  thought, 
the  British  intended  to  bum.    There  were, 
indeed,  two  largo  men-of-war  (the  Acasta 
and  Atalanta)  in  sight,  but  the  English  did 
not  land.    And  all  the  good  th^y  did  thcro 
was  to  assist  in  keeping  up  the  courage  of 
some  of  the  country  militia  by  adding  to 
their  numbers,  and,  it  may  be,  by  their  gay 
regimentals  and  brightly  polished  broad- 
swords.   We  (Messerve's  Company)  saw, 
while  there,  a  short  running  fight  between 


a  division  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  gun-boats,  un- 
der Com.  Lewis,  and  the  two  ships  just  al- 
luded to.    This  would  have  been  a  noted 
day  in  the  annals  of  naval  warfare  if  Pallas 
had  not  assisted  the  foe  by  sending  them  a 
sprightly  breeze,  (they  lay  becalmed  a  short 
time  previous  to  this,)  which  enabled  them 
to  chase  the  flotilla  into  Hempstead  harbor. 
I  do  not  know  that  any  other  troops  were 
sent  from  the  city  during  the  war.  They 
could  not  well  have  been  spared;  for  New 
York  was  seriously  threatened  at  that  time 
with  a  visit  from  the  same  armament  that 
made  the  attack  upon  New  Orleans.  It 
might  here  be  remarked  that  the  gun-boats 
recommended  by  Mr.  Jefferson  were,  by 
many,  thought,  to  bo  a  very  inefficient 
means  of  defense,  but  a  number  of  vessels 
of  sufficient  size  and  strength,  mounting  a 
long  thirty-two  pounder  amidship,  with 
sweeps  to  convey  them  quickly  to  any  point, 
would  seem  to  be  rather  formidable  antag- 
onists; at  least  the  British  thought  so,  for 
they  did  not  venture  so  far  down  the  Sound 
after  that  display.    Those  gun-boats  were 
intended  for  harbor  defense  merely. 

CORRECTED  AND  ADDITIONAL  ITEMS. 

David  Say  re,  one  of  the  early  settlers, 
was  tho  first  who  died  in  this  township. 
The  first  white  child  born  here  was  Olive 
Barber,  in  1815.  Elder  French  (Baptist) 
preached  the  first  sermon.  The  Baptist 
Church  of  Townseud  was  organized  in  1818, 
and  consisted  of  but  six  members,  who  re- 
moved to  this  placo  from  Penfield,  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  where  they  were  first 
formed  into  a  church,  which  was  established 
upon  what  is  called  the  peace  priuciple. 
The  same  church,  now  located  at  tho  centro 
of  Townsend,  has  about  eighty  members. 
There  is,  at  tho  same  place,  a  very  flourish- 
ing congregation  of  Episcopal  Methodists 
of  more  than  eighty  communicants;  and 
both  of  thoso  societies  have  comfortable 
houses  for  public  worship.  There  is  also 
located  here  a  lodge  of  "  Good  Templars," 
and  another  of  the  "  Sons  of  Temperance.'" 
The  church  edifices  were  erected  in  1852. 
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FURTHER  REMINISCENCES  OF  MILAN  TOWNSHIP 

BY  F.  W.  FOWLER, 


At  the  jequest  of  fri<  nds,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  FLrelands  Historical  Society, 
I  have  related  what  knowledge  I  have  of 
old  relics  in  the  Township  of  Milan,  when 
I  first  came  here ,  showii  g  clearly  to  any 
rational  mind  that  a  race  of  people  under- 
standing science,  had,  at  seme  former  period, 
inhabited  this  township;  also,  the  founda- 
tion and  settlement  of  the  two  Moravian 
Missions;  of  Indians  that  resided  here  be- 
fore the  white  settlements,  together  with 
public  improvements  since — all  of  which  I 
omitted  in  my  former  communication,  print- 
ed in  the  second  and  third  numbers  of  the 
Firelands  Pioneer,  hoping  some  one  more 
competent  than  myself  would  have  under- 
taken it. 

Within  the  township,  on  the  high  banks 
of  the  Huron  river,  there  were  three  reou- 
lar  built  fortifications  of  earth,  all  plainly 
to  be  seen  when  I  came  here;  and  are  still, 
except  where  they  have  not  been  leveled  by 
the  work  of  hands;  besides  a  number  of 
single  breast-works  thrown  up  at  different 
places  for  temporary  purposes,  all  having  a 
short  distance  fi  om  their  mounds  and  small 
hillocks,  a  place  where  they  deposited  their 
dead.  The  fust  fort  is  in  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  township,  near  the  North  line  on 
the  West  side  of  the  river.  The  next  is  in 
the  first  section,  on  the  East  side  of  tho 
river,  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Michael 
SchaefYer.  The  third  is  in  the  fourth  eeo- 
tion,  on  the  East  side  of  the  river,  on  the 
Daniels  farm,  now  occupied  by  Mrs.  Mor- 


rill. The  embankment  at  these  forts,  when 
I  first  saw  them,  was  from  two  to  four  feet 
high  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
one  on  the  SchaefTer  farm,  on  the  top  of 
one  of  the  banks  was  growing  a  large  chest- 
nut tree,  measuring  from  three  to  four  feet 
in  diameter  at  the  butt.  Not  far  from  it 
was  another  lying  on  the  bank,  that  had 
grown  there,  all  decayed,  except  the  main 
trunk,  which  was  of  about  the  same  size  as 
the  former. 

On  examination  of  the  mounds  and  hil- 
locks, that  are  attachsd  to  these  forts  and 
breast-works,  they  were  found  to  contain 
human  bones,  apparently  where  large  num- 
bers of  persons  had  been  thrown  together 
promiscuously  and  covered  with  earth.. 
Among  the  remains  were  some  stone  pipes 
and  specimens  of  burnt  clay.  The  skull 
bones,  where  they  were  entire,  were,  most 
of  them,  larger  than  the  present  race  of 
people,  and  all  showing  marks  on  them  that 
life  was  taken  in  deadly  combat.  The  ex- 
amination of  the  old  relics  led  me  to  make 
enquiry  of  the  Indians  who  had  lived  here 
from  childhood;  also,  from  French  traders 
that  had  been  with  the  Indians  for  thirty 
years  or  more.  They  cannot  tell  who  built 
the  forts.  From  these  facts  and  the  indica- 
tions of  the  works,  I  have  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  but  it  was  done  long  previous  to  the 
discovery  of  America;  for,  had  it  not  been 
so,  history  would  have  given  some  account 
of  them  and  the  human  race  that  then  ex- 
isted in  the  country. 
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In  reference  to  the  two  Moravian  Missions 
established  in  this  township,  I  shall  take 
history  up  to  the  time  they  came  here,  to 
show  where  they  came  from  and  the  reason 
why  they  settled  here.  After  that,  my  re- 
marks will  be  from  memory,  of  frequent 
conversations,  by  way  of  enquiry,  of  two 
French  traders  who  resided  here  and  traded 
with  them  during  the  whole  time  they  re- 
mained here.  The  names  of  the  traders 
wore  Joseph  and  Alexander  Burrells.  Their 
trading  house  was  on  the  high  bank  of  Hu- 
ron river,  on  the  East  side,  between  Lapon- 
ties  and  Waggoner  Bottoms.  They  were 
tradino-  there  lonir  before  the  Moravian  In- 
dians  settled  bore,  and  from  what  I  learned 
from  others,  I  found  their  statements  cor- 
rect. 

In  Tuscarawas  county,  Ohio,  there  were 
then  Indian  towns  of  long  standing,  on  the 
Tuscarawas  river,  but  a  small  distance  from 
each  other,  named  Shaonburn,  Salem  and 
Gnaudenhutten.  In  1761,  the  Rev.  John 
Heckewilden  and  Frederick  Post  (two  Mo- 
ravian Missionaries)  established  missions  in 
each  of  these  towns.  Their  success  was  so 
great  among  the  Indians,  in  a  few  years  af- 
ter another  missionary  was  sent  by  the  so- 
ciety to  their  assistance,  by  the  name  of  Da- 
vid Teisberger.  These  Indians  were  all 
friends  of  the  colonies,  and  would  take  no 
part  in  the  wars.  By  that  means,  they  got 
the  ill  will  of  the  British  and  their  Indian 
allies.  In  1781,  the  British  had  their  fort 
at  Detroit.  That  year  a  Captain  Elliott, 
with  a  savage  body  of  hostile  Indians,  was 
sent  from  the  fort  to  these  Moravian  towns, 
on  the  Tuscarawas,  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
suading the  Indians  residing  there  to  move 
and  join  them  against  the  Americans.  lSTot 
succeeding  in  that  as  they  expected,  they 
then  made  prisoners  of  the  greater  share  of 
the  Indian  women  and  children,  together 
with  Teisberger,  (their  pastor,)  and  took 
them  to  Detroit,  and  there  kept  Tiesberger 
with  a  part  of  his  Indian  followers,  and  sent 


the  rest  to  Canada,  on  the  River  Thames, 
to  a  Moravian  Mission  there.  In  1786, 
Teisberger  and  his  Indian*,  that  were  at  De- 
troit, were  released  from  prison.  They  came 
down  the  Lake  to  the  Cuyahoga  river, 
and  went  up  the  river  about  ten  miles 
and  stopped  at  an  Indian  village  that  was 
deserted  by  the  Ottawa  tribe,  and  gave  it 
the  name  of  Pilgarah,  (that  is,  Pilgrim's 
Rest.)  The  next  year  they  were  driven  by 
hostile  Indians  from  there,  when  Teisberger, 
with  his  Indian  followers,  moved  to  Huron 
river  and  settled  and  built  their  town  on  the 
high  bank  of  the  Huron  river,  on  the  East 
side,  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  Noijh.  of 
the  old  county  seat,  and  gave  it  the  nane 
of  New  Salem.  At  this  place  they  flour- 
ished and  increased  in  numbers  till  3/793, 
when  the  British  and  hostile  Indians  drove 
them  from  their  homes ;  and  Teisberger  and 
his  followers  returned  to  their  old  habitations 
on  the  Tuscarawas.  Congress,  in  1788, 
passed  an  ordinance  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  Moravian  Missionaries  in  the  work 
of  civilizing  the  Indians,  and  granted  ad- 
joining each  of  the  three  villages  four  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  for  their  benefit  in  agri- 
culture. In  a  few  years  after  their  return, 
Teiaberger's  mission  was  terminated  by  his 
death. 

When  they  lived  in  Milan  township  a 
chief  of  the  tribe,  belonging  to  the  church, 
died,  and  was  buried  by  the  side  of  his  own 
house,  and  his  grave  was  protected  with 
round  poles  laid  up  crib-fashion.  A  cross 
was  erected  at  his  head,  and  no  one  was  al- 
lowed to  molest  it;  and  after  they  moved 
away  the  grave  was  often  visited  by  the  rel- 
atives of  the  deceased  to  see  that  no  one 
disturbed  it.  In  the  war  of  1812,  the  sol- 
diers from  Camp  Avery  took  the  cross  and 
opened  tho  grave  to  get  the  silver  ornaments 
that  wero  buried  with  him.  After  peace 
took  place,  some  of  tho  Chiefs  friends  and 
relatives  returned  and  found  what  had  been 
done.    They  were  very  much  exasperated 
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against  the  whites,  and  before  they  could  be 
made  quiet  we  had  to  tell  them  who  had 
done  it. 

In  the  year  1804,  the  Rev.  Christian 
Frederick  Durkee,  a  Moravian  Missionary 
from  the  River  Thames,  in  Canada,  came 
with  his  Indian  followers,  (a  part  of  them 
those  that  were  made  prisoners  on  the  Tus- 
carawas,) and  established  a  Moravian  Mis- 
sion, and  built  a  village  where  Milan  village 
now  is;  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Paynoth- 
ing,  where  they  resided  in  peace  and  pros- 
perity, increasing  largely  in  numbers,  until 
the  years  1809-10;  at  which  time  the 
white  settlements  began,  when  they  returned 
to  Canada.  The  Indians  that  composed 
these  two  missions  were  but  a  small  part  of 
the  number  that  resided  in  the  township, 
along  the  river  bank  a  short  distance  South 
of,  and  adjoining,  the  old  county  seat. 
There  were  between  twenty  and  thirty  Indi- 
an cabins;  among  them,  some  good  log 
houses  that  white  people  occupied  for  some 
time  as  temporary  residences.  I  bought 
one  of  a  Chief,  moved  it  to  the  old  county 
seat  and  occupied  it  as  a  dwelling  until  I 
moved  to  Milan  village.  I  then  sold  it  to 
Joseph  Richards,  Esq.  He  moved  it  to  his 
farm  on  the  prairie,  and  resided  in  it  until  a 
few  years  since,  when  he  built  a  brick  dwel- 
ling. I  think  the  old  relic  is  yet  to  be  seen 
on  his  farm  ;  and  from  the  Indian's  account 
to  me  when  I  bought  it  would  make  it  at 
this  time  about  seventy-five  years  old. 

In  1816,  Ebenezer  Merry,  Esq.,  Isaac 
Tupper  and  Job  C.  Smith,  as  partners,  com- 
menced to  build  a  saw  and  grist  mill  at  Mi- 
lan, a  few  rods  South  of  where  the  present 
grist  mill  stands,  on  the  Huron  river ;  there 
being  at  that  time  no  mills  in  the  township. 
Before  they  were  completed  for  business, 
Esquire  Merry  purchased  the  rights  of  Tup- 
per and  Smith,  and  became  the  solo  owner. 
He  also  owned  the  land  about  the  mills,  on 
both  sides  of  the  river;  and  in  the  Spring 
of  1814  laid  out  a  village  where  Milan  vil- 


lage now  is.  and  on  the  ground  where  Fred- 
erick C.  Durkee  established  his  Moravian 
Mission  in  1804,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
Beatty,  in  honor  of  John  Beatty,  Esq.,  he 
being  the  original  proprietor  of  the  land. 
After  the  laying  out  of  the  village  plat,  the 
people  bought  and  the  settlement  was  rapid. 

James  Williams,  P.  R.  Hopkins  and  Da- 
vid W.  Hinman  brought  on  the  first  stock 
of  goods  in  1819.  William  B.  Mason  and 
Moody  Mears  built  and  carried  on  a  large 
distillery  in  1819-'20.  G.  W.  Choate  erect- 
ed a  carding  machine  and  fulling  works,  for 
dressing  cloth,  in  1 8  20-  2 1-2  2.  R.  and  G. 
Lockwood,  N.  ML  Standart  and  Asa  San- 
ford,  each  moved  into  the  village  with  stocks 
of  goods.  I  moved  from  the  old  county 
seat  in  the  fall  of  1819,  built  my  house  in 
1819  and  1820,  and  commenced  keeping 
public  house;  and  I  continued  in  that  busi- 
ness till  1842. 

A  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Milan  and 
the  townships  adjoining,  was  assembled  at 
my  house,  July  2Sth,  1823,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  project  of  building  a  har- 
bor at  the  mouth  of  Huron  river  for  the 
safe  entrance  of  vessels  from  the  Lake.  At 
that  meeting,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
investigate  the  feasibility  of  the  project  and 
report  to  an  adjourned  meeting,  to  be  held 
at  the  same  place  on  the  12th  day  of  Au- 
gust. Said  committee  consisted  of  George 
W.  Choate,  Philo  Adams,  K  P.  Mason, 
SchuylerVanRensselaer,  David  Gibbs,  Fred- 
erick Forsyth,  N.  M.  Standart,  James  Wil- 
liams and  Ralph  Lockwood.  On  the  12th 
of  August,  the  meeting  convened  according 
to  adjournment.  The  committee  reported 
in  favor  of  the  project  and  a  place  for  the 
construction  of  the  work.  After  a  full  dis- 
cission] of  the  matter,  the  report  of  the 
committee  was  accepted  by  the  meeting  and 
a  committee  appointed  to  draft  a  Constitu- 
tion and  receive  subscriptions  for  the  work, 
and  report  to  this  meeting,  which  stood  ad- 
journed until  the  30th  Aug.,  at  two  o'clock 
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P.  M.  Tho  said  committee  consisted  of  H. 
N.  Jennings,  Philo  Adams  and  George  N. 
Choate.  The  meeting  convened  according 
to  adjournment,  at  2  o'clock  P.  M.,  on  the 
30th  of  August.  The  committee  reported 
a  form  for  a  Constitution  and  a  large  sub- 
scription to  carry  on  the  work  with;  all  of 
which  was  duly  considered  by  the  meeting 
and  adopted.  The  Constitution  was  signed 
and  the  meeting  proceeded,  by  resolution, 
to  elect,  by  ballot,  five  Directors ;  whereup- 
on, Jabes  Wright,  Philo  Adams,  and  H. 
N.  Jenkins  were  duly  elected  Directors  of 
the  Huron  Harbor  Company,  and  N.  M. 
Standart,  Philo  Adams  and  B.  N.  Abbott, 
were  made  agents  to  prepare  and  commence 
the  work.  In  1824,  the  work  was  begun, 
and  carried  on  under  the  superintendence  of 
Charles  Wheaton,  of  Milan.  In  the  fall,  he 
died.  The  next  season  Zebulon  Stevens, 
of  Huron,  took  the  place  of  Wheaton  to 
oversee  and  conduct  the  work  of  the  com- 
pany, which  was  carried  on  till  the  Compa- 
ny's funds  were  exhausted.  Shortly  after, 
the  General  Government  made  an  appropri- 
ation, took  the  work  under  their  control  and 
completed  the  harbor. 

In  1827  and  '28,  Benjamin  N".  Abbott 
built  on  the  river,  at  the  old  county  seat,  a 
schooner,  called  tho  Mary  Abbott ;  and  in 
1829,  loaded  it  with  Ohio  produce,  sailed 
through  the  Lake  to  Buffalo,  unshipped  the 
masts,  went  through  the  New  York  and  Erie 
Canal  to  New  York  City ;  then  discharged 
his  cargo  and  received  another,  and  returned 
to  the  old  county  seat  with  his  vessel  and 
load  from  New  York,  being  the  first  and 
only  sail  vessel  ever  navigating  the  Lake 
and  Canal  to  New  York  and  back.  About 
the  same  time  that  Abbott  built  his  vessel, 
H.  N.  Jenkins  built  the  schooner  Louisa 
Jenkins  just  below,  on  the  river,  at  Lock- 
wood's  landing,  where  wheat  was  bought 
and  shipped  to  Buffalo  in  those  days. 

In  the  winter  of  1828,  the  Legislature  of 
Ohio  granted  a  charter  for  a  company  to 


build  a  Ship-Canal  from  Merry's  millpond, 
in  Milan,  to  the  navigable  waters  of  Huron 
river,  and  a  tow-path  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  to  the  mouth.  The  Commissioners 
named  in  the  charter,  for  opening  books  and 
receiving  subscriptions  to  the  stock  of  the 
company,  were  Jabes  Wright,  Ebenezer 
Merry,  Ralph  Lockwood,  George  Lockwood 
and  Timothy  Baker.  In  the  summer  of 
1831,  books  were  opened  at  Milan,  by  the 
Commissioners,  to  raise  subscriptions  to  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Milan  Canal  Company. 
Stock  was  immediately  subscribed,  to  the 
amount  sufficient  to  organize  the  company. 
Notice  was  given  by  the  Commissioners  for 
the  subscribers  to  assemble  at  my  house  in 
Milan,  on  the  27th  day  of  August,  1831, 
and  elect  five  Directors  tor  said  Company. 
The  election  was  held  according  to  notice, 
and  Ebenezer  Merry,  Ebenezer  Andrews, 
George  Lockwood,  Daniel  Hamilton  and 
myself,  were  elected  Directors.  In  1832, 
the  work  was  commenced,  and,  for  want  of 
sufficient  means,  was  not  completed  until 
1839.  On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  July, 
that  year,  Capt  Moran,  with  his  schooner 
Kewanne,  of  150  tons  burthen,  from  the 
Lake,  arrived  in  the  canal  basin  and  moored 
his  vessel  at  the  dock;  for  which,  he  was 
saluted  by  the  citizens  of  Milan  with  the 
firing  of  cannon,  he  being  the  first  oue  to 
compliment  tho  Canal  Company  with  a  lake 
vessel  after  its  completion.  Early  in  the 
day,  the  people  of  the  village  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  assembled  in  front  of  tho 
Presbyterian  Church  to  the  number  of  about 
five  hundred,  formed  in  a  column  with  a 
fine  band  of  music,  and  under  the  escort  of 
the  orator  of  the  day  and  reader  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  and  the  firing  of 
cannon,  marched  through  tho  ullage  and 
descended  tho  hill  to  tho  wharf  on  the  canal 
basin,  where  Capt.  Moran  lay  with  his  ves- 
sel. When  the  procession  approached  the 
side  of  the  vessel,  the  Captain  was  saluted 
by  Miss  Maria  Butman  in  behalf  of  the  la- 
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dies  of  Milan,  -with  a  National  flag  for  his 
vessel,  with  an  expression  that  in  no  case 
would  he  sutler  it  to  be  dishonored.  The 
Captain  received  the  flag  with  much  joy; 
and  making  a  few  appropriate  remarks,  he 
thanked  the  ladies  for  their  generosity,  and 
assured  them  that  so  long  as  his  life  and 
health  existed  no  one  should  disrespect  it 
without  proper  resentment  from  him.  He 
then  invited  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  on 
board  his  vessel.  All  that  could  be  accom- 
modated done  so,  and  the  rest  went  aboard 
the  Water  Witch,  a  lighter.  The  flag,  by 
the  order  of  the  Captain,  was  run  to  the 
mast-head,  and  both  vessels,  under  good 
music,  flying  colors  and  the  firing  of  can- 
non, proceeded  down  through  the  Canal  to 
Huron  river  and  then  returned  to  the  wharf, 
disembarked,  formed  in  procession  and 
marched  to  the  Eagle  Tavern,  kept  by  Jen- 


nings &  Kline,  and  there  partook  of  a  fine 
repast  prepared  by  their  host  for  the  occa- 
sion. After  dinner,  and  the  cloth  removed, 
the  ladies  retired  to  their  homes,  and  the 
gentlemen  remained,  delighting  themselves 
in  hearing  good  music,  giving  of  toasts, 
singing  of  songs  and  imbibing  a  little  of  the 
"  O-be-joyful "  to  their  hearts'  content.  At 
night,  all  left  for  home  without  the  least  ac- 
cident to  mar  the  festivities  of  the  day. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  Canal,  vessel- 
building  has  been  carried  on  to  a  greater 
extent  in  Milan  than  any  other  port  between 
Cleveland  and  Detroit;  and  in  consequence 
of  building  the  Canal,  the  people  of  the 
country  have  always  found  at  Milan  a  ready 
market  for  all  the  products  the  country  could 
spare,  and  always  at  prices  as  high  as  the 
foreign  market  would  permit. 


PERSONAL  MEMOIRS. 


BY  SETH  JENNINGS,  OF  MILAN. 


In  company  with  twenty-one  other  per- 
sons, all  of  whom  were  from  Fairfield  Co., 
Connecticut,  about  the  20th  day  of  July, 
1817,  we  crossed  over  from  New  York  city 
to  Jersey  City  on  our  way  to  the  State  of 
Ohio.  Our  company  consisted  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  is  now  President  of  the  Fire- 
lands  Historical  Society,  Piatt  Benedict,  his 
family,  and  one  hired  man  by  the  name  of 
Miller,  Luke  Keeler  and  his  family,  a  young 
man  by  the  name  of  Burwell  Whitlock, 
Henry  Hurlbut,  and  myself, — numbering 
in  all  twenty-two  persons,  with  four  teams 
of  oxen  and  horses.  We  took  the  most  di- 
rect route  to  Pittsburgh,  crossing  the  Dela- 
ware River  at  Easton,  and  going  through 
Harrisburg.    Some  of  us  got  nearly  dis- 


couraged about  getting  through,  as  we  had 
to  travel  so  slowly.  The  oxen  got  foot-sore, 
and  it  would  take  half  an  hour  to  get  them 
on  their  feet  in  the  morning.  We  were  seven 
weeks  on  the  road.  We  stopped  one  week 
in  Canfield,  then  in  Trumbull  County,  Ohio. 
The  inhabitants  of  Canfield  were  originally 
from  Connecticut.  After  leaving  Canfield, 
we  stopped  over  night  at  Deacon  Hudson's, 
in  the  town  of  Hudson.  Mrs.  Hudson  took 
us  into  her  cheese  room  the  next  morning, 
and  it  was  a  curiosity  to  see  her  cheese. 
She  had  about  sixty  on  the  shelves.  They 
sent  them  to  Pittsburg  to  market. 

Wo  wont  from  there  to  Cleveland,  and 
thence  to  Norwalk,  where  we  arrived  at  the 
house  of  David  Gibbs  and  Henry  Lock- 
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wood,  one  and  a  half  miles  north  and  east- 
erly from  whore  the  Court  House  now  is, 
in  Norwalk  Township,  on  the  8th  day  of 
September,  1817,  about  four  o'clock  P.  M. 
It  wa3  raining  at  the  time,  and  had  rained 
every  day  for  the  ten  or  fifteen  days  previ- 
ous. 

The  house  that  D.  Gibbs  and  H.  Lock- 
wood  lived  in  was  a  double  log  house  with 
l  hall  running  through  it,  and  one  room  on 
each  side  of  the  hall.  D.  Gibbs  lived  in 
one  room  and  H.  Lockwood  in  the  other, 
and  occupied  the  chamber  for  sleeping 
rooms.  About  three  week3  before  we  ar- 
rived there,  John  Boalt's  family  had  come; 
and  when  we  got  there  some  of  his  family 
were  sick  with  the  fever  and  ague.  With 
those  that  were  there,  together  with  our 
company,  there  were  at  least  twenty-nine 
persons  to  be  accommodated  with  board  and 
lodging.  After  supper,  all  the  unmarried 
men  started  for  the  log  barn  to  select  lodg- 
ing on  the  hay  or  straw,  as  best  they  could. 
The  barn  was  not  much  more  protection 
against  a  storm  than  a  rail  fence.  Before 
morning,  there  came  up  a  terrible  storm> 
and  our  beds  were  very  wet  before  we  were 
aware  of  it;  but  we  could  not  do  any  bet- 
ter than  stick  to  them.  The  next  morning, 
after  breakfast,  we  all  started  to  work  on 
Mr.  Benedict's  log  house.  I  commenced 
splitting  clapboards  out  of  oak  timber  to 
make  the  roof  of.  Every  man  that  could 
work  was  on  hand  to  help  and  do  his  best 
towards  getting  up  the  house.  The  women 
turned  out  and  brought  up  our  dinners  that 
day;  but  we  got  along  so  well  with  the 
house  that  the  next  morning  Mr.  Benedict 
moved  up,  and  Mrs.  Benedict  cooked  our 
dinner  that  day  by  a  log  near  the  house. 
This  was  the  first  house  built  in  the  village 
of  Nor  walk,  or  within  one  mile  and  a  half 
of  it.  The  house  stood  a  little  back  of  the 
one  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Benedict.  It  was 
there  I  made  the  first  portable  bedstead  that 
was  used  in  the  village  out  of  sassafras  poles. 


The  house  was  finished  and  occupied  with- 
out the  use  of  one  nail,  window  glass  or 
piece  of  iron;  and  yet  we  had  two  doors 
to  open  and  shut,  and  two  windows  to  light 
the  house.  After  Mr.  Benedict's  house 
wa3  made  comfortable,  the  men  all  turned 
out  to  finish  Mr.  John  Boalt's  house,  and 
by  the  time  that  his  family  were  well  enough 
to  move,  part  of  his  house  was  ready  to  oc- 
cupy. His  was  a  double  log  house,  situate 
about  one  and  a  quarter  miles  east  of  Mr. 
Benedict's. 

I  boarded  with  David  Gibbs  until  the 
next  spring,  1S18.  I  worked  two  days  out 
of  seven  for  my  board  that  winter.  I  saw 
deer  in  the  woods  for  the  first  time.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  snow  fell  that  winter, 
about  as  much  as  I  ever  saw  on  the  ground ; 
and  deer  were  very  plenty. 

Provisions  were  very  high  and  scarce, 
and  there  was  little  money  in  the  country 
to  buy  with.  The  last  money  I  had  was 
lost  out  of  my  chest  the  day  before  we  got 
to  Pittsburg  by  upsetting  the  wagon,  and 
my  chest  broke  open  and  lost  what  I  ha  L 
After  that,  I  came  along  by  the  help  of  Mr. 
Benedict. 

The  first  time  I  heard  a  wolf  howl  was 
in  the  winter  of  181 7.  When  the  wolf 
came  up  within  ten  rods  of  where  I  was  he 
gave  such  a  scream  as  I  never  heard  before, 
or  could  any  person  imagine  that  never 
heard  a  wolf  howl.  He  stayed  around  un- 
til nearly  morning,  and  after  1  went  to  bed 
it  would  make  my  hair  rise  on  end  to  hear 
him  howl ;  and  yet  we  had  two  large  dogs 
about  the  house  that  kept  barking  a  greater 
part  of  the  night.  In  the  morning  I  in- 
quired of  Mr.  Gibbs  if  he  did  not  think 
there  were  a  dozen  wolves  ?  and  I  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  him  say  there  was  not  more 
than  one.  But  I  have  olVn  heard  wolves 
howl  since  that  time.  In  the  fall  of  1S26, 
I  was  out  hunting  my  cow  that  run  in  the 
woods  and  on  the  river  bottoms,  about  one 
mile  above  where  Jacob's  Mills  are.  There 
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were  a  number  of  cattle  there  near  together. 
I  noticed  them  watching  something  and 
huddling  together.  Supposing  it  was  a  deer, 
I  cautiously  looked  about  and  saw  a  largo 
wolf.  He  seemed  to  be  looking  for  some- 
thing to  eat  Having  a  rifle  with  me,  I 
drew  up  and  shot  him  dead  in  his  tracks. 
I  took  off  his  scalp  and  started  for  home, 
which  was  two  and  a  half  miles  through  the 
woods,  and  the  next  day  I  got  $5,50  bounty. 

The  inhabitants  about  Norwalk,  in  the 
spring  of  1817  and  1818,  had  to  fare  very 
hard.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1818 
we  lived  on  milk  and  venison,  a  little  flour 
and  meal,  until  corn  got  big  enough  to  roast 
and  boil;  then  we  got  along  first  rate,  for 
we  could  have  boiled  corn  and  milk,  boiled 
potatoes  and  milk,  and  sometimes  boiled 
turnips  and  milk.  From  that  time  on,  if 
we  did  not  get  the  fever  and  ague,  we 
thrived  well. 

I  lived  in  Huron  County  eight  years  with- 
out having  one  sick  day.  In  the  fall  of 
1810,  the  inhabitants  around  the  Four  Cor- 
ners (now  one  and  a  half  miles  easterly 
from  the  Court  House  in  Norwalk,)  who 
were  all  from  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
met  to  keep  a  Yankee  Thanksgiving  under 
the  Proclamation  of  the  Governor  of  that 
State.  The  dinner  was  got  up  at  the  house 
of  Henry  Hurlbutt,  (since  deceased,  and 
whoso  widow  married  Samuel  B.  Lewis, 
Esq.,)  and  we  had  roasted  turkey,  venison, 
pork,  and  various  other  meats,  a  Yankee 
baked  Indian  pudding,  pumpkin,  custard, 
and  first  rate  mince  pies;  but  the  ladies  of 
this  day  will  think  they  must  have  been  sin- 
gular pies  when  I  say  they  were  made  with- 
out wine,  cider,  sugar  or  molasses,  apples 
or  beef.  For  sweetening,  pumpkins  were 
boiled  down  to  a  syrup;  for  apples,  cran- 
berries and  pumpkins  were  used,  and  for 
beef  they  took  good  venison. 

The  winter  of  1818-19  was  tho  most 
open  one  that  I  ever  knew.  In  the  month 
of  January,  1S19,  I  went  out  to  tho  town- 


ship of  Sherman,  and  on  my  way  back  I 
killed  a  largo  black  snake  that  was  crawling 
about  on  tho  prairies.  We  had  not  snow 
enough  that  winter  to  cover  the  ground  un- 
til in  March. 

In  the  winter  or  spring  of  1819,  there 
were  two  white  men  (trappers)  murdered 
in  their  camp,  near  Portage  River,  by  three 
Indians.  The  latter  were  brought  to  Nor- 
walk  to  be  tried.  One,  a  boy,  was  dis- 
charged. The  other  two  were  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  be  huno-,  and  were  hunor 
in  June,  1819.  There  was  no  jail  in  the 
county,  and  tho  prisoners  were  confined  in 
a  log  building  put  up  for  a  hatters  shop  by 
Daniel  G.  Kaitt,  and  a  guard  was  kept  over 
them  day  and  night  until  the  day  of  execu- 
tion ;  but,  although  the  prisoners  were  fet- 
tered, they  managed  to  deceive  the  guard 
and  got  away.  The  guard,  who  had  his 
gun  in  his  hands  at  the  time,  shot  and  woun- 
ded one  very  badly,  and  finally  they  were 
b?ih  brought  back.  After  they  gave  up 
the  idea  of  getting  away,  they  would  try 
the  experiment  of  hanging.  One  would  lie 
down  on  his  back  and  the  other  would  get 
down  on  him  and  clasp  him  about  the  neck 
with  his  hands  and  choko  him  until  he 
would  be  almost  gone;  then  he  would  let 
go,  and  the  Indian  that  v>as  down  would 
cry  "No  good,  no  good !"  and  aftor  a  while 
the  other  would  try  it.  They  would  rather 
have  been  shot  than  hung.  There  were  a 
number  of  Indians  present  on  tho  day  of 
execution. 

Thero  are  very  few  persons  at  the  pres- 
ent day  that  can  conceive  of  the  privation 
and  sufferings  of  the  first  settlers  of  the 
Firelands,  as  a  great  portion  of  them  came 
to  this  country  with  but  very  little  left  after 
paying  the  expenses  of  getting  here.  I,  for 
one,  can  say  that  I  had  not  ono  dollar  of 
money  when  I  arrived  in  Norwalk  Town- 
ship; and  the  most  gloomy  season,  on  ac- 
count of  sickness,  (until  the  cholera  time,) 
that  was  ever  experienced  on  the  Firelands  ; 
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ever  and  ague  were  very  severe.  On  the 
prairies,  about  the  western  part  of  the  Fire- 
lands,  there  were  not  well  ones  enough  to 
take  care  of  the  sick.  I  heard  Dr.  Tilden 
say,  (and  he  was  the  principal  physician,) 
that  he  went  into  one  house  and  found  a 
child  dead  and  no  person  in  the  house  knew 
it.  The  whole  family  wore  more  or  less 
sick ;  and,  on  account  of  sickness,  they  could 
not  harvest  their  wheat  Some  families  lost 
their  wheat  and  corn  by  cattle  that  broke 
into  and  destroyed  both  crops  during  their 
sickness. 


On  the  16th  day  of  March,  1825,  I  was 
married  to  E incline  Kline  by  F.  W.  Fow- 
ler, who  was  thon  a  Justice  of  the  Peace ; 
and  in  November,  1855,  I  returned  the  fa- 
vor by  marrying  him  to  his  third  wife.  My 
wife  came  to  the  Firelands  with  her  father's 
family,  in  1819.  They  lived  at  what  was 
called  in  the  war  time  Camp  Avery,  and 
was  occupied  a  short  time  by  General  Har- 
rison's army. 


PILGRIMS  OF  THE  MAYFLOWER. 


BY  HON.  CHAS.  B.  SIMMONS. 


[We  are  indebted  to  Hon.  Charles  B. 
Simmons  for  the  following  list  of  those  who 
came  over  in  the  Mayflower,  Dec.  21, 1620, 
copied  by  him  from  the  "  New  England 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Register" :] 

During  the  passage,  one  person,  William 
Button,  died ;  one  person  was  born,  Ocean- 
ian Hopkins. 

The  first  white  child  born  in  New  Eng- 
land, Perigrine  White,  was  in  November, 
before  they  landed  at  Plymouth. 

John  Carver,  died  Dec.  6th,  1621. 

Betsey  Carver,  died  May  9th,  1621. 

Jasper  Carver,  (son)  died  Dec.  6th,  1620. 

William  Bradford,  died. 

Dorothy  Bradford,  (wife)  drowned  Dec. 
Vth,  1620. 

Edward  Winslow. 

ElizabethWinslow,(wife)  drowned  March 
24th,  1621. 

Edward  Winslow,  Jr. 
John  Winslow,  (son). 


George  Soule. 
William  Brewster. 
Mrs.  Brewster,  (wife). 
Love  Brewster,  (son). 
Wresting  Brewster,  (son). 
William  Brewstei. 
Lucretia  Brewster,  (wife). 
Isaac  Allerton. 

Mary  Allerton, (wife)  died  Feb.  25,  1621. 
Bartholomew  Alerton,  (son). 
Remember  Allerton,  (daughter). 
Mary  Allerton,  married  Elder  Thomas 
Cushman. 

Sarah  Allerton,  married  Moses  Meverick. 
Miles  Standish. 

Rose  Standish,  (his  wife),  died  Jan.  29, 
1621. 

John  Alden. 
Samuel  Fuller. 

William  Button,  (his  servant),  died  Nov. 
26,  1621. 

Christopher  Martin,  died  Jan.  8,  1621. 
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Mrs.  Martin,  (his  wife),  died  first  winter. 
Solomon  Martin,  (son),  died  Dec.  24, 
1620. 

William  Muffins,  died  Feb.  21,  1621. 
Priscilla  Mullins,  (daughter). 
William  White,  died  Feb.  21,  1620. 
Susan  White,  (his  wife;  afterwards  wife 
of  Governor  Winslow). 
Resolve  White,  (son). 
William  White,  Jr. 

Edward  Thompson,  died  Dec.  4,  1620. 

Richard  Warren. 
,  Stephen  Hopkins. 

Elizabeth  Hopkins,  (wife). 
t  Constance  Hopkins,  (daughter). 

Giles  Hopkins. 

Caleb  Hopkins. 

Oceanias  Hopkins,  born  at  sea. 
Edward  Doty. 
Edward  Leister. 

Edward  Lilley,  died  the  first  winter. 

Mrs.  Lilley,  (wife),  died  the  first  winter. 

Two  others  of  this  family  died  the  first 
winter,  names  not  mentioned. 
-  Francis  Cook. 
,  John  Cook,  (son). 

John  Tiiley,  died  the  first  winter. 

Betsey  Tiiley,  died  the  first  winter. 

One  other  of  this  family  died  the  first 
winter,  name  not  mentioned. 

Thomas  Rogers,  died  the  first  winter. 

Joseph  Rogers. 

Thomas  Tinker,  died  the  first  winter. 
Mrs*  Tinker,  died  the  first  winter. 
One  more  of  this  family  died  the  first 
winter. 

John  Ridgdale,  died  the  first  winter. 


Mrs.  Ridgdale,  died  the  first  winter. 
Edward  Fuller,  died  the  first  winter. 
Mrs.  Fuller,  died  the  first  winter. 
Samuel  Fuller,  (son). 
John  Turner,  died  the  first  winter. 
Two  others  of  this  family  died  the  first 
winter. 

Francis  Eaton. 

Mrs.  Eaton,  (wife). 

Samuel  Eaton,  (son). 

James  Chilton,  died  Dec.  8,  1620. 

Mrs.  Chilton,  died  the  first  winter. 

Mary  Chilton,  (daughter). 

John  Crackston,  died  Dec.  8,  1621. 

John  Crackston,  Jr. 

John  Billington. 

Helen  Billington,  (wife). 

Francis  Billington,  (son). 

John  Billington,  Jr. 

Moses  Fletcher. 

John  Goodman. 

Degory  Priest,  died  Jan.  1,  1621. 
Thomas  Williams,  died  the  first  winter. 
Gilbert  Winslow. 

Edward  Margeson,  died  the  first  winter. 
t  Peter  Brown. 

Richard  Britchard,  died  Dec.  21,  1621. 
Richard  Clark,  died  the  first  winter. 
Richard  Gardiner. 

John  Allerton,  (seaman),  died  the  first 
winter. 

Thomas  English,  (seaman),  died  the  first 
winter. 

The  number  of  deaths  from  the  landing 
of  the  Pilgrims  to  the  year  1625  was  fifty- 
one,  being  over  one-half. 
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OFFICIAL  RECORDS  OF  THE  FIRELANDS. 


We  design  to  copy  from  the  official  rec- 
ords to  be  found  in  the  public  offices  such 
matters  of  interest  as  are  connected  with 
the  early  history  and  settlement  of  the  Fire- 
lands. 

In  the  office  of  the  Probate  Judge,  at 
Norwalk,  is  a  litt'e  old  volume  which  con- 
tains a  curious  jumble  of  official  entries,  and 
might  afford  a  perfect  salmagundi  for  the 
appetite  of  an  antiquarian  or  historical  epi- 
cure. It  is  a  record  of  Licenses  and  Per- 
mits for  Taverns,  Stores  and  Ferries,  of 
Marriages  and  Estrays,  of  Justices  swornt 
and  Churches  incorporated, — a  list  of  all 
which,  except  the  Estrays,  we  publish  below. 
It  commences  with  the  first  civil  organiza- 
tion of  Huron  County  in  1815.  From  it 
we  learn  that  the  following  were  duly  li- 
censed by  Court,  in  1815  to  1818  inclusive, 
to  keep  Taverns,  Stores  and  Ferries: 

TAVERN  KEEPERS. 

Ebenezcr  Ransom,  Sandusky  City,  Aug.  3, 
1815. 

Abiather  Sherley,  Blooraingville,  Aug.  3> 
1815. 

Martin  McKelvy,  New  Haven,  Aug.  14, 
1815. 

Abner  Young,  Oct.  28,  1815. 
John  S.  Road,  October  Term,  1815. 
Morris  A.  Newman,  Lower  Sandusky,  Oct. 

Term,  1815. 
Wheeler  k  Morris. 
Israel  Harrington,  Oct.  Term,  1815. 
Ebenezcr  Hays,  Oct.  26,  1815. 
Job  Hughes,  Margaretta,  Dec.  5,  1815. 


Charles  C.  Tupper,  Vermillion,  January  20, 
1816. 

David  Abbott,  Huron,  Jan.  27,  J  810. 
Cyrus  W.  Marsh,  Sandusky  Bay,  March  2, 
1816. 

Joseph  F.  Reed,  March  13,  1816. 
William  Andrus,  Sandusky,  April  1,  1816. 
James  Conaway,  April  22,  1816. 
Barlow  Sturges,  May  23,  1816. 
Hiram  Russell,  June  25,  1816. 
Joseph  Mommce,  Sandusky,  Aug.  8,  1816. 
Samuel  B.  Carpenter,  New  Haven,  Aug.  14, 
1816. 

Samuel  Cochran,  Huron,  Oct.  24,  1816. 
Johu  Austin,  mouth  of  Huron  River,  Oct. 

22,  1816. 
James  Forman,  Dec.  9,  1816. 
John  McMillen,  Dec,  23,  1816. 
John  Cook,  Dec.  31,  1816. 
John  Lowerv,  Feb.  20,  1817. 
Belden  Kellogg,  March  20,  1817. 
Goo.  Burner,  New  Haven,  Feb.  22,  1817. 
Arnold  B.  Drake,  April  7,  1817. 
Valentine  Slate,  of  Peninsula,  April  14, 

1817. 

Samuel  Washburn,  July  17,  1817. 
James  and  Jonathan  Breckenridge,  July  28, 
1817. 

John  Wood,  May  25,  1817. 
Abram  Brewer,  Venice,  May  25,  1817. 
Abner  Walker,  Aug.  4,  1817. 
Sanders  Littlefieid,  Sept.  1,  1817. 
Uziel  Putnam,  Oct.  2,  1S17. 
Nathaniel  Hancs,  Greenfield,  Oct.  — ,  1817. 
Christiana  Beymer,  New  Haven,  Oct.  27, 
1817. 

Erastus  Mather,  Greenfield,  Oct  27,  1817. 
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Frederick  W.  Fowler,  County  Seat,  Oct  25, 
1817. 

Aaron  Ferguson,  Lower  Sandusky,  Oct.  27, 
1817, 

Eli  Holiday,  Nov.  5,  1817. 
Uriah  Hawley,  Oct,  27,  1817. 
Oliver  Barret,  Nov.  14,  1817. 
Joseph  Midleton,  Xov.  26,  1817. 
Widow  Farwell,  Nov.  30,  1817. 
Henry  Adams,  Jan.  7,  1818. 
Beckwith  Cook,  Jan.  7, '18. 
Stephen  Meeker,  Feb.  7,  '18. 
Justin  Allen,  Feb.  8,  '18. 
Isaac  Williams,  Venice,  Feb.  12,  '18. 
Daniel  Hill,  Feb.  22,  '18. 

Mosier  and  Long,  New  llaven,  June  13, 
'18. 

Benjamin  Miller,  mouth  of  Huron  River, 

June  15,  '18. 
Piatt  Benedict,  Norwalk,  Aug.  20,  '18. 
James  Breckenridge,  Ridgefield,  Aug.  20, 

'IS.  ^  \ 

MERCHANTS  AND  TRADERS. 

Abner  Young,  Bloomingville,  licensed  Aug. 

24,  1815. 
Wheeler  <fc  Morris,  Oct.  27,  '15. 
Abiather  Shirley,  Bloomingville,  Oct.  28, 

'15. 

Daniel  Kerr,  Dec.  1,  '15. 
George  fcrirty,  Jan.  1,  1816. 
D.  and  R.  N.  Powers,  Jan.  23,  '10. 
Nathaniel  Mather  <k  Co.,  Jan.  24,  '1G. 
Edward  McCartney,  Huron,  Jan.  30,  16. 
Wolverton  &  Co.,  Jan.  27,  '16. 
Peter  Van  Ness,  Bloomingville,  Jan.  24, 
'16. 

Nicholas  McCartney,  Jan.  20,  '10. 
Falley  &  Johnson,  Bloomingville,  March  2, 
'16. 

Daniel  Mack,  Greenfield,  March  2,  '1G. 
Stephen  Wolverton,  March  2,  '1G. 
Walworth  <fc  Gecr,  April  10,  '16. 
Morris  A.Newman,  Lower  Sandusky,  March 
2, '16. 

Nathan  Perry,  May  25,  '16. 


Jlarch,  1SG0. 

Ebenezer  Hays,  March  2,  '16. 

Nicholas  Neely,  May  24,  '16. 

Joel  Nash,  May  29,  '16. 

Latimer,  Sanford  &  Co.,  mouth  of  Huron 

River,  June  2,  '10. 
George  W.  Hickox  &  Co.,  June  20,  '16. 
William  Andrus  and  Asa  B.  Gavitt,  Lower 

Sandusky,  June  18,  '16. 
Dr.  P.  Christopher,  (to  sell  medicine,)  

'16.  . 

Leonard  H.  Buckley,  Nov.  8,  '16. 
Ezra  Sprague,  Dec.  12,  '16. 
Palmer  &  Carpenter,  New  Haven,  Feb.  10, 
1817. 

L  Laurens,  Feb.  26,  '17. 
Orhhout  &  Co.,  March  1,  '17. 
Timothy  S.  Smith  &  Co.,  Feb.  25,  '17. 
Stephen  P.  Grumon,  April  21,  '17. 
Josiah  M.  Doan,  March  30,  '17. 
Abel  S.  Pearsons,  May  19,  '17. 
Harris  &  Crane,  June  18,  '17. 
Hosea  Hamden,  July  8,  '17. 
Zalmon  Wildman,  May  25,  '17. 
Jonah  Root,  July  20,  '17. 
J.  Williams  &  Co.,  July  24,  '17. 
Scribner  &  Bennett,  Aug.  18,  '17. 
Oliver  Granger,  New  Haven,  Oct.  27,  '17. 
Hopkins,  Hinman  &  Williams,  Nov.  10,' 
'17. 

Arnold  Dake,  Oct.  27,  '17. 

J.  S.  &  G.  G.  Olmsted,  Lower  Sandusky, 

Nov.  30,  '17. 
Jared  Tolls,  Dec.  4,  '17. 
Samuel  A.  Bigelow,  Oct,  25,  '17. 
John  Bryant,  Feb.  12,  1818. 
Win.  H.  Gardner,  (to  retail  liquors,)  Venice, 

May  28, '18. 
Guy  J.  Atkins,  (to  retail  liquors,)  Venice, 

May  28,  '18. 

 Reed,  Venice,  June  15,  '18. 

Jacob  Cummins,  (to  retail  liquors,)  June 

30,  '18. 

Gurdon  Williams,  Sherman,  June  30,  '18. 
Wm.  Andrus,  (to  retail  liquors,)  Sandusky, 

July  17,  '18. 
Jennings,  Darling  &  Co.,  July  17,  '18. 
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Calvin  Leezen,  Sandusky,  (liquors),  July 
17,  1818. 

Joseph  Albie,  Cedar  Point,  July  28,  1818. 
W.  Murray,  Aug.  27,  1818. 

FERRYMEN. 

Ebenezer  Hays,  licensed  Aug.  14,  1815. 
John  B.  Fleming,  Oct.  1815. 
Wheeler  &  Morris,  Oct.  27,  1815. 
Frederick  Sturges,  May  23,  1816. 
Ebenezer  Merry,  April  5,  1817. 
Zachariah  Marvin,  May  25,  1817. 
Benjamin  Miller,  mouth  of  Huron  River, 
June  15,  1818. 

JUSTICES  OF  THE  PEACE. 

Caleb  Palmer,  New  Haven,  sworn  into  of- 
fice March  19,  181 G. 

Erastus  Smith,  Greenfield,  Feb.  4,  1816. 

Ezra  Sprague,  Vermillion,  Feb.  4,  1810. 

AbnerYoung,  Bloom ingville,  June  10, 1816. 

John  S.  Reed,  Vermillion,  July  6,  1816. 

William  Morrison,  Huron,  July  29,  1816. 

Saunders  Littlefield,  Sept.  4,  1816. 

Ephraim  Johnson,  Bloomingvillc,  Oct.  21, 
1816. 

James  Prentice,  Vermillion,  (resigued),  Ju- 
ly 1,  1817. 

David  Gibbs,  Norwalk,  June  4,  1817. 

James  Mclntyre,  July  4,  1817. 

John  Cook,  Berlin,  Dec.  26,  1S17. 

Daniel  Butler,  Jan.  27,  1818. 

David  Hinman,  Feb.  11,  1818. 

Benjamin  Bennett,  Wheatsborough,  May 
26,  1818. 

Asa  Sanford,  March  18,  1818. 

Richard  Burts,  May  29,  1818. 

Moses  Sowers,  May  29,  1818. 

Robert  S.  Southgate,  May  28,  1818. 

It  appears  that  David  Abbott  and  Wil- 
liam Richey  were  acting  Justices  in  1817- 

18,  but  the  dates  of  their  qualifications  are 

not  given. 

MARRIAGES. 

1815,  June  1st,  Benjamin  F.  Gavit,  to  Pol- 
ly Mark-ham,  by  William  Richey,  J.  P. 


1815,  Oct,  6,  Dan.  Putnam  to  Louise  En- 
sign, by  Wm.  Richey,  J.  P. 

1815,  Oct.  6,  Henry  Parker  to  Ruth  Sher- 
man, by  Wm.  Richey,  J.  P. 

1815,  Oct,  22,  Lansford  Wood  to  Stella 
Townsend,  by  Abner  Young,  J.  P. 

1815,  Oct.  29,  Henry  Bliss  to  Nancy  Bliss, 
by  Abijah  Comstock,  J.  P. 

1815,  Nov.  29,  Welch  Richey  to  ElizaMor- 
ris,  by  Wm.  Richey,  J.  P. 

1815,  Dec.  3,  Frederick  W.  Fowler  to  Eliza 
Barret,  by  Abijah  Comstock,  J.  P. 

1815,  Dec.  19,  Eli  Hubbard  to  Rhoda 
Ward,  by  Abijah  Comstock,  J.  P. 

1816,  Jan.  7,  Eleazer  Lock  wood  to  Lucy 
Wood,  by  Abner  Young,  J.  P. 

1816,  Feb.  5,  John  J  ckson  (o  Deborah 
Townsend,  by  Wm.  Richey,  J.  P. 

1816,  Feb.  6,  Wm.  McCord  to  Barbara 
Jackson,  by  Wm.  Richey,  J.  P. 

1816,  Feb.  10,  Job  C.Smith  to  Betsy  Aus- 
tin, by  Ezra  Sprague,  J.  P.,  Vermillion. 

1816,  March  12,  James  Prentice,  to  Betsy 
Brooks,  by  Ezra  Sprague,  J.  P.  Vermil- 
lion. 

1816,  March  28,  William  Cherry  to  Polly 
Merchant,  by  Ezra  Sprague,  J.  P.,  Ver- 
million. 

1816,  April  14,  Jacob  Cummins  to  Senith 
Vanorman,  by  Wm.  Richey,  J.  P. 

1816,  April  25,  Hugh  McPhor.son  to  Re- 
becca Crippcn,  by  Stephen  Crippen,  J.  P. 

1816,  May  14,  Almon  Ruggles  to  Rhoda 

Burk,  by  David  Abbott,  X  P. 
.1816,  May  27,  Tinker  R.  Smith  to  Nancy 
Parker*  by  Wm.  Richey,  J.  P.,  Wheats- 
borough. 

1816,  June  20,  Kingsley  Olds  to  Margaret 
Widner,  by  Win.  Richey,  J.  P.,  Wheats- 
borough. 

1816,  July  7,  Daniel  L.  Elswortb  to  Re- 
becca  Butler,  by  David  Abbott,  J.  P. 

1816,  July  17,  Ira  Bissel  to  Polly  Hand, 
by  Wm.  Richey,  J.  P.,  Whcatsborounh. 

18 10,  July  21,  Lyman  Fay  to  Caroline  Kel- 
logg, by  David  Abbott,  J.  P. 
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1 81 G,  July  30,  Wra.  Cogswell  to  Clarissa 
Pollock,  by  Wm.  Morrison,  J.  P.  for  Hu- 
ron Township. 

1816,  Sept.  10,  Burrell  Fitch  to  Susanna 
Hawk,  by  Wm.  Richoy,  J.  P. 

1816,  Sept.  20,  Libens  Stores  to  Anna 
Harris,  by  Ezra  Sprague,  J.  P.  for  Ver- 
milliou  Township. 

1816,  Oct.  20,  Ira  Blackrnan  to  Levina 
Smith,  by  Ezra  Sprague,  J.  P.  for  Ver- 
million Township. 

1816,  Oct.  22,  Jonah  Lewis  to  Elizabeth 
Durham,  by  Stephen  Crippin,  J.  P. 

1816,  Nov.7,  John  Ramsdel  to  Selina  Wool- 
cot,  by  Wm.  Morrison,  J.  P. 

1816,  Dec.  5,  Wm.  Robertson  to  Rhoda 
Howe,  by  Stephen  Crippin,  J.  P. 

1816,  Dec.  20,  Town  Clark  to  Philotha 
Case,  by  Ezra  Sprague,  J.  P. 

1816,  Dec.  26,  Henry  Dillingham  to  Aman- 
da Page,  by  Saunders  Littlefield,  J.  P. 
of  Ridgefield. 

1816,  Dec.  29,  Elias  Hutchings  to  Sally 
Smith,  by  Wm.  Morrison,  J.  P.  of  Huron 
County  and  Township. 

1817,  Jan.  16,  Jacob  Minges  to  Rebecca 
Boreling,  by  Wm.  Morrison,  J.  P.  of  Hu- 
ron County  and  Township. 

1817,  Jan.  23,  Davis  Dunham  to  Anna 
Widner,  byWm.  Richey,  J.  P.  of  Wheats- 
borough  Township. 

1817,  Jan.  23,  Jabeth  Ivry  to  Lucy  Page, 
by  Saunders  Littlefield,  J.  P. 

1817,  Jan.  30,  Joseph  Parish  to  Sarah 
Johnson,  by  Wm.  Richey,  J.  P. 

1817,  Jan.  31,  Andrew  Parker  to  Betsy 
Benjamin,  by  Wm.  Richey,  J.  P. 

1817,  Feb.  14,  Peter  Kid  to  Elizabeth  Kel- 
ley,  by  David  Abbott,  J.  P. 

1817,  March  22,  Nathan  Canada  to  Han- 
nah Van  Duzen,  by  David  Abbott,  J.  P. 

1817,  March  1,  Zebulon  Stephenson  to  Sally 
Wood,  by  David  Abbott,  J.  P. 

1817,  March.  25,  Nathan  Strong  to  Harriet 
Underbill,  by  David  Abbott,  J.  P. 

1817,  April  12,  Charles  C.  Tupper  to  Em- 


ily Johnson,  by  Ephraim  Johnson,  J.  P. 
1817.  April  17,  Luther  Coe  to  Sophia  Bar- 
ney, by  Erastus  Smith,  J.  P.  of  Green- 
field. 

1817,  May  5,  William  Smith  to  Lavina  - 
Pierce,  by  Erastus  Smith,  J.  P.  of  Green- 
field. 

1817,  May  18,  John  McCord  to  Ann  Flem- 
ming,  by  Ephraim  Johnson,  J.  P. 

1817,  May  18,  John  Clappto  Rosetta  Shel- 
house,  by  James  Prentice,  J.  P.  of  Ver- 
million. 

1817,  June  28,  Dence  Realye  to  Jane  Van- 
est,  by  Ephraim  Johnson,  J.  P. 

1817,  July  8,  John  Nobles  to  Eleta  Snow, 
by  Wm.  Richey,  J.  P. 

1817,  July  17,  Truman  Peck  to  Sally  Hunt, 
by  Wm.  Richey,  J.  P. 

1817,  July  20,  Geo.  Shaw  to  Harriet  Coch- 
rane, by  David  Abbott,  J.  P. 

1817,  July  20,  Stephen  Crippin  to  Laura 
Harrington,  by  Ephraim  Johnson,  J.  P. 

1817,  July  28,  Jared  Ward  to  Cenith  Rus- 
sell, by  D.  Abbott,  J.  P. 

1817,  Aug.  4,  Joseph  Strong  to  Liddia 
Myers,  by  Ephraim  Johnson,  J.  P. 

1817,  Aug.21,Levi  Savage  to  Polly  Haynes. 
by  Erastus  Smith,  J.  P. 

1817,  Aug.  25,  Arctus  Gilmore  to  Orra 
Nichols,  by  David  Abbott,  J.  P. 

1817,  Sept.  23,  Samuel  Pogue  to  Lucy 
Downing,  by  David  Abbott,  J.  P. 

1817,  Oct.  9,  Jas.  Strong  to  Sally  Strong, 
by  Ephraim  Johnson,  J.  P. 

1817,  Oct.  18,  David  Sutton  to  Lucy  W-  lis 
by  David  Gibbs,  J.  P. 

1817,  Oct.  21,  John  Sowers,  Jr.,  to  Cloe 
Strong,  by  Wm.  Richey,  J.  P. 

1818,  Jan.  3,  Wm.  McKelvy  to  Salons 
Ashley,  by  Erastus  Smith,  J.  P. 

1818,  Jan.  22,  James  Skinner  to  Harii^ 
Boymer,  by  Caleb  Palmer,  J.  P. 
^1818,  Jan.  28,  James  Minges  to  Phcebe 
Dala,  by  Daniel  Butler,  J.  P. 
1818,  Feb.  17,  Sanl  urn  to  Sally  Al- 
len, by  David  Abbott,  J.  P. 
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1818,  Feb.  8,  Robert  H.  Betts  to  J.  Free- 
man, by  Daniel  Butler,  J.  P. 

1818,  Feb.  19,  Nathan  Miner  to  Jane  White, 
by  Daniel  Butler,  J.  P. 

1818,  March  5,  Ransom  Cooner  to  Nancy 
Ohnstead,  by  Daniel  Butler,  J.  P. 

1818,  March  5,  John  Anderson  to  Lydia 
Kellogg,  by  Daniel  Butler,  J.  P. 

1818,  March  20,  Miner  M.  Crandle  to  Mar- 
tha Warner,  by  John  S.  Reed,  J.  P. 

1818,  April  C,  Lyman  Farewell  to  Theodo- 

tia  Abbott,  by  Daniel  Butler,  J.  P. 
■1818,  April  23,  Silas  Dewy  to  Sally  Smith, 
by  Stephen  Crippin,  J.  P. 

1818,  May  10,  William  Treat  to  Lucy  Pel- 
ton,  by  Asa  Sanford,  J.  P. 

1818,  May  1*7,  William  Truxel  to  Mary 
Browbecker,  by  Daniel  Butler,  J.  P. 

1818,  June  16,  William  W.  Watrus  to 
Nancy  Strong,  by  Rev.  Alvin  Coe. 

1818,  June  23,  Moses  Thorpe  to  Roby 

\  Pearse,  by  D.  Gibbs,  J.  P. 

1818,  July  2,  Norman  Moor  to  Hannah 
Messenger,  by  William  Richey,  J.  P. 

1818,  July  6,  D.  W.  Hinman  to  Anna 
Mathew,  by  Rev.  Alvin  Coe. 

1818,  July  28,  Joseph  Hill  to  Nancy  Dun- 
can, by  William  Richey,  J.  P. 

1818,  Aug.  13,  John  N.  Sloan  to  Cynthia 
Strong,  by  Rev.  Alvin  Coe. 

1818,  Aug.  20,  Joseph  Swift  to  Eliza  Root, 
by  Rev.  Alvin  Coe. 

1818,  Sept.  19,  Clark  Pratt  to  Betsy  Mc-. 
Farling,  by  James  Mclntyre,  J.  P. 

1818,  Sept.  22,  Benj.  Washburn  to  Char- 
lotte Hooker,  by  Daniel  W.  Hinman,  J.  P. 

1818,  Sept.  27,  William  R.  Bebee  to  Mi- 
nerva Bell,  by  David  Abbott,  J.  P. 

INCORPORATED  CHURCHES. 

This  may  certify  (hat  a  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  townships  of  Florence, 
Vermillion,  &c,  have  formed  themselves 
into  a  Society  under  the  denomination  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Society  of  Flor- 
ence, Vermillion  and  their  vicinity  agreeable 


to  a  law  of  this  State,  in  such  case  made 
and  provided. 

Dated  at  Florence  this  21st  day  of  April, 
1820. 

Philo  Wells,  ) 
Horatio  Perry,     V  Trustees. 
Nathan  Chapman.  ) 

We  do  hereby  certify  that  there  was  a 
meeting  held  in  the  township  of  Lyme  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  religious  associa- 
tion on  the  24th  day  of  February,  1820, 
and  the  same  was  formed  according  to  the 
statute  in  such  cases  made  and  provided,  to 
which  wo  have  given  the  name  of  the  Un- 
ion Presbyterian  Society  of  Lyme  and  its 
vicinity. 

Given  under  our  hands  and  seals  this  9th 
day  of  March,  1820. 

James  Hamilton,  ) 
Francis  Strong,  >  Trustees. 
Jacob  Goodrich.  ) 


STATE  OF  OHIO,  ) 

Huron  County,  ss.  j  At  a  meeting  con- 
vened and  held  at  Milan,  in  said  county,  in 
conformity  to  an  act  entitled  "An  act  for 
the  Incorporation  of  Religious  Societies," 
passed  A.  D.  1S19,  the  undersigned  were 
elected  to  the  sacred  offices  annexed  to  their 
respective  names;  and,  having  been  duly 
qualified  according  to  the  requisitions  of 
said  act,  do  name  the  Society  formed  at  said 
meeting  the  First  Presbyterian  Society  of 
Milan  Township,  and  do  hereby  certify  the 
same  to  the  Clerk  of  Huron  County  under 
their  hands  and  seals,  at  Milan,  Dec.  8th, 
1824.  (Signed,) 

Geo.  W.  Choat,  [l.  s.]  ) 
D.  Harkness,  [l.  s.]      V  Trustees. 
Wm.  Spears,  [l.  s.]  ) 
Ebenezer  Andrews,  [l.  s.]  Clerk. 
Milton  Jennings,  [l.s.]  Treas.  and  Col. 

We,  the  undersigned,  Trustees  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Society  of  Peru  and  its  vicinity, 
do  certify  that  a  meeting  of  a  religious  so- 
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ciety  was  held  according  to  the  provisions 
of  an  act  of  Legislature,  passed  February 
5th,  1819,  for  the  choice  of  officers  of  said 
society  in  the  township  of  Peru  on  the  20th 
day  of  September  ult.,  and  that  the  name 
of  said  society  is  the  First  Presbyterian  So- 
ciety of  Peru  and  its  Vicinity. 

Given  under  our  hands  and  seals.  Da- 
ted this  8th  day  of  November,  1821. 
James  Vantine,  [l.  s.]  ) 
Nathan  Sutliff,  [l.  s.]  >  Trustees. 
H.  0.  Shelden.  [l.  s.]  ) 


Parish  of  St.  Paul's  Church. —  I 
hereby  certify  that  there  is  a  regular  relig- 
ious society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  of  the  Diocese  of  Ohio,  existing  in 
the  township  of  Norwalk,  in  the  county  of 
Huron,  whose  place  of  meeting  is  in  said 
township,  and  whose  name  is  the  Parish  of 
St.  Paul's  Church  of  Norwalk,  Huron  Co., 
Ohio. 

Att:  E.  Lane,  Clerk  of  said  Parish. 
Norwalk,  April  5th,  1826. 
Recorded  5th  April,  1826. 


OBITUARY  RECORD  OF  WAKEMAN  TO\Vi\TSHIP, 

From  its  early  settlement,  in  1817,  to  Jan.  1st,  1859. 
BY  C.  MANTEL. 


June  14, 1820,  Mrs.  Jedidah  Hendrick,  aged 
67  years. 

Aug.  29,  1820,  Mr.  Abram  Bronson,  aged 
30  years. 

Aug.  6,  1821,  Olive,  wife  of  Justus  Miner, 

aged  46  years. 
Nov.  12,  1821,  infant  of  Amid  P.  Pierce, 

aged  — . 

Oct.  — ,  1822,  David,  son  of  A.  P.  Pierce, 

aged  3  years. 
Sept.  — ,  1823,  Mr.  Seymour  Johnson,  aged 

27  year3. 

Aug.  — ,  1824,  Senca,  wife  of  Justin  Sher- 
man, aged  37  years. 

Aug. — ,  1824,  infant  of  Justin  Sherman, 
aged  — . 

Sept.  — ,  1825,  Ann,  daughter  of  Erastus 
French,  aged  2  years. 


June  9,  1826,  daughter  of  Samuel  R. 

Barnes,  aged  1  year. 
Feb.  — ,  1827,  two  infants  of  Mr.  Froemau, 

(twins). 

July  28, 1827,  John,  son  ofMarcellus  Booth, 

aged  1  year. 
Sept.  — .  1827,  William  Sowers,  (colored), 

aged  29  years. 
Sept.  — ,1827,  Horace  Hendrick,  (consump- 
tion), aged  1G  years. 
Jan,  1,  1828,  Sally,  wife  of  B.  S.  Hendrick, 

aged  46  years. 
Feb.  — ,  1828,  Esther,  daughter  of  Cyrus 

Strong,  aged  1  year. 
Aug.  19,  1828,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Isaac 

Hill,  aged  57  years. 
Au<r.  20,  1828,  Mr.  Anron  Parsons,  (sui- 

cidc  by  hanging),  p.ged  41  years. 
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March  — ,  1829,  infant  daughter  of  M. 
Booth. 

Feb.  5,  1830,  M.  B.  S.  Hendrick,  (hurt 

while  riding  in  a  sleigh,  which  caused  his 

death  in  a  few  days,)  aged  43  years. 
Feb  5,  1830,  child  of  Shelden  Smith. 
Feb.  — ,  1831,  Phedima,  wife  of  Shelden 

Smith,  aged  35  years. 
March  —,1831,  infant  of  H.  W.  Rumsey. 
June  27,  1831,  Perry,  son  of  A.  P.  Pierce. 
Aug.  21,  1831,  Clarissa,  daughter  of  Jabez 

Hanford,  aged  1 1  years. 
Aug.  22,  1831,  Martha,  daughter  of  Joseph 

French,  aged  2  years. 
April  2, 1832,  Mr.  Lewis  J.  Sherman,  (killed 

by  the  fall  of  a  tree),  aged  24  years. 
Feb.  25, 1833,  John,  son  of  Peter  Sherman, 

aged  7  months. 
May  — ,  1833,  infant  of  S.  Barber. 
May  — ,  1833,  infant  of  J.  Dart. 
June  8,  1833,  Julia,  wife  of  J.  E.  Hanford, 

aged  30  years. 
July  — ,  1833,  child  of  Simeon  Hendrick, 

aged  1  year. 
Aug.  21,  1833,  Francis,  son  of  Jabez  Han- 
ford, aged  2  years. 
Aug.  3,  1834,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Rev. 

X.  Betts,  aged  2  years. 
Aug.  12,  1834,  Samuel,  son  of  Rev.  X. 

Betts,  aged  4  years. 
Aug.  20,  1834,  infant  of  J.  E.  Hanford. 
Sept.  28,  Monroe,  son  of  M.  Hyde,  (killed 

by  a  fall  lrom  a  horse),  aged  16  years. 
Dec.  28,  1834,  Miss  Ann  Eliza  Arnold,  (in 

a  fit),  aged  22  years. 
Aug.  4,  1834,  child  of  M.  Hyde. 
Oct.  1,  1835,  child  of  Leverett  Hill,  agedl 

year. 

Oct  1,  1835,  infant  of  Charles  Hill. 
Nov.  26,  1835,  child  of  Nathan  Downs. 
March  — ,  1836,  Jennet,  daughter  of  Peter 
Sherman. 

March  17,  1836,  sou  of  Alexander  Lawther. 
March  23,  1836,  daughter  of  do. 
April  2,  1836,         do.  do. 


Aug.  — ,  1836,  William  Bostic,  aged  50 
years. 

Aug.  17,  1836,  James,  son  of  J.  Wilson, 
aged  1  year. 

Aug.  22,  1836,  Albon,  son  of  C.  C.  Can- 
field,  aged  2  years. 

Aug.  — ,  1836,  infant  of  M.  Johnson. 

Aug.  — ,  1836,  Virgil,  son  of  E.  French, 
aged  3  years. 

Aug.  — ,  1836,  child  of  Daniel  Wood, 
do.  do.  do. 

Sept.  — ,  1836,  daughter  of  Linas  Andrews, 
aged  7  years. 

Dec.  — ,  1836,  daughter  of  Linas  Andrews, 
aged  3  years. 

Dec.  — ,  1836,  son  of  Linas  Andrews,  aged 
1  year. 

July  20,  1837,^  Alexander,  son  of  Jabez 
Hanford,  aged  9  years. 

Oct.  18,  1837,  Ally  Jane,  daughter  of  A. 
Crawford,  aged  2  years. 

Jan.  29,  1838,  Sally,  wife  of  Seth  Cary, 
aged  60  years. 

Feb.  4,  1838,  child  of  Lewis  Luce,  (scalded) 
aged  1  year. 

Feb.  11,  1838,  George  Perkins,  (accident- 
ally shot  himself),  aged  21  years. 

March  9,  1838,  child  of  Martin  Bell. 

July  9,  1838,  Mr.  Virgil  Hall,  aged  24y'rs. 

July  20,  1838,  Miss  Elizabeth  Hill,  aged 
37  years. 

Aug.  29,  183S,  Mrs.  Parker,  aged  42  years. 
Sept.  5,  1838,  son  of  Shelden  Smith. 
Sept.  19, 1838,  infant  of  C.  C.  Canfield. 
Sept.  22,  1838,  infant  of  Joseph  French. 
Dec.  16,  1838,  infant  of  Kneeland  Todd. 
April  4,  1839,  Ellon,  daughter  of  Rev.  E, 

Scott,  aged  6  months. 
July  — ,  1839,  son  of  Dorcas  Miller,  aged 

3  months. 

Aug.  9,  1839,  Amelia,  daughter  of  L.  B. 

Pierce,  aged  7  years. 
Aug.  23,  1839,  Saloma,  wife  of  Sain  Todd, 

aged  35  years. 
Dec.  8,  1839,  Mr.  Amos  Heald,  aged  75 

years. 
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Dec.  13,  1839,  son  of  Samuel  Gipson,  aged 

1  year. 

March  27,  1840,  wife  of  Joel  Adams,  aged 
68  years. 

June  23,  1840,  Mr.  Gashorn  Sheltou,  aged 
44  years. 

Aug.  C,  1840,  child  of  Jehial  Thompson. 
Jan.  3,  1841,  Mr.  Samuel  Sherman,  aged 
39  years. 

March  5,  1841,  Wait  Loyal,  son  of  Nathan 

Downs,  aged  2  years. 
May  3,  1841,  wife  of  Levi  Rowland,  aged 

46  years. 

Aug.  2,  1841,  Jane  Cary,  aged  17  years. 
Aug.  16,  1841,  child  of  Daniel  Wood,  aged 
3  years. 

Aug.  16,  1841,  Caroline,  wife  of  Justus 
Wheeler,  aged  37  years. 

Sept.  22,  1841,  infant  child  of  Eber  Row- 
land. 

Feb.  7,  1842,  child  of  Alexander  Crawford, 

aged  0  months. 
Feb.  8,  1842,  Dothoe,  wife  of  Chester  Man- 

vel,  aged  44  years. 
March  5,  1842,  Mr.  Enoch  Johnson,  aged 

74  years. 

May  28,  1842,  Mr.  Silas  French,  aged  69 
years. 

July  15,  1842,  child  of  James  Abbott,  aged 

2  months. 

July  23,  1842,  Phoebe,  daughter  of  Justin 

Hill,  aged  9  years. 
Oct.  6,  1842,  Patty,  wife  of  A.  Crawford, 

aged  43  years. 
Jan.  3,  1843,  infant  of  Lewis  Beers. 
May  7,  1843,  Nancy,  wife  of  Joseph  Cary, 

aged  56  years. 
May  18,  1843,  George  W.,  son  of  Daniel 

Wood,  aged  9  months. 
May  23, 1843,  Miss  Rebecca  Cary,  aged  22 

years. 

May  29,  1843,  Betsey,  wife  of  Alexander 
Lawther,  (murdered  and  thrown  in  a 
well),  aged  52  years. 

Sept.  29, 1843,  child  of  John  Simpson,  aged 
2  months. 
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Oct.  17,  1843,  Mr.  Isaac  Curtiss,  (soldier of 
the  Revolution),  aged  89  years. 

Oct.  IS,  1843,  Mr.  Isaac  Haskins,  aged  58 
years. 

Jan.  1,  1844,  child  of  N.  Rose,  aged  t 
months. 

March  15, 1844,  Dothee  E.,  daughter  of  M. 

Pierce,  aged  1  year  and  8  months. 
June  25,  1844,  Charles  S.  Sherman,  sou  of 

Justin  Sherman,  aged  30  years. 
Aug.  20,  1844,  wife  of  J.  O.  Lewis,  aged 

28  years. 

Sept.  17,  1844,  James,  son  of  James  Riley  x 
aged  14  years. 

Dec.  20,  1844,  Mr.  Lemuel  Kingsbury,  (sol- 
dier of  the  Revolution),  aged  85  years. 

June  19,  1845,  Ruth,  wife  of  E.  French, 
aged  44  years. 

July  G,  1845,  Miss  Sally  Ann  Martin,  aged 
17  years. 

Aug.  29,  1845,  Mr.  J.  C.  French,  aged  77 
years. 

Sept.  30,  1845,  daughter  of  Moses  Adams> 

aged  2  years. 
Oct.  5,  1845,  infant  of  J.  Haskill. 
Oct.  7,  1845,  Phoebe,  wife  of  J.  Haskill, 

aged  36  years. 
Oct.  29,  1845,  Mr.  Samuel  Miller,  aged  62 

years. 

Dec.  20,  1845,  Sally,  wife  of  Welden  Mott, 

aged  39  years. 
Feb.  1,  1846,  Mr.  Charles  Randol,  (soldier 

of  the  Revolution),  aged  82  years. 
Feb.  27,  1846,  daughter  of  Eli  Handy, 

aged  4  years. 
April  30, 1846,  Mr.  Stephen  Stillwell,  aged 

78  years. 

 ,  1846,  infant  of  John  Osborn,  (col- 
ored). 

May  13,  1846,  child  of  Joseph  Haskins. 
Aug.  19,  1846,  infant  of  L.  T.  Farrand. 
Sept,  24,  1846,  infant  of  A.  C.  Hall. 
Oct.  7,  184G,  infant  son  of  W.  Mott,  aged 
10  months. 

Oct.  26,  1846,  Mr.  Isaac  Bunee,  aged  7(> 
years. 
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Nov.  9,  1846,  Angeline,  wife  of  Isaac  Rus- 
sell, aged  34  years. 

Dec.  18,  1846,  Ellen,  daughter  of  J.  Ab- 
bott, aged  3  years. 

Jan.  10,  1847,  Electa,  wife  of  A.  P.  Pierce, 
aged  59  years. 

Jan.  11,  1847,  William,  son  of  Adin  Ed- 
wards, aged  6  years. 

March  30, 1847,  William  Bentley,  Jr.,  aged 
21  years. 

April  8, 1847,  Esther  Sweet,  (suicide),  aged 
17  years. 

May  8,  1847,  Meritt  Johnson,  aged  25y'rs. 

June  5,  1847,  infant  of  J.  G.  Sherman. 

Juno  12,  1847,  John  J.,  son  of  Chester  Mar- 
vel, (killed  by  a  horse),  aged  19  years 
and  5  months. 

Jane  18,  1847,  infant  of  J.  Osborn,  (col- 
ored). 

July  12.  1847,  infant  of  R.  T.  Peck. 
Aug.  22,  1847,  son  of  II.  T.  Peck,  aged  11 
months. 

Aug.  30,  1847,  Mr.  Burton  Barnes,  aged  '20 
years. 

Oct.  23,  1847,  daughter  of  T.  Nelson,  aged 

1  year  and  7  months. 
Dec,  19,  1847,  Mr.  Justus  Minor,  aged  78 

vears. 

Feb.  11,  1848,  Mr.  Henry  Warner,  (killed 
by  falling  from  river  mill),  aged  24  y'rs. 

May  4,  1848,  Mr.  John  Osborn,  (colored), 
aged  35  years. 

May  25,  1848,  Mi>s  Emetine  Curtiss,  aged 
31  years. 

July  11,  1848,  Miss  Ermina  Hall,  aged  18 
years. 

Sept.  7,  1848,  Betsey,  wife  of  Isaac  Hill, 

aged  63  years. 
Sept.  16,  1848,  Mr.  Augustin  Canfield, 

(first  settler  in  the  township),  aged  65 

years. 

Sept.  25, 1848,  Mrs.  Martha  Robinson,  aged 
28  years. 

S*pt.  27,  1848,  Francis,  son  of  Rev.  St. 

John,  aged  3  years. 
Dec.  24,  184S,  wife  of  Adin  Edwards,  aged 

52  years. 
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Feb.  20,  1849,  son  of  T.  Nelson,  aged  2 
years. 

March  7,  1849,  son  of  T.  Moneghan,  aged 
6  months. 

April  24,  1849,  Mr.  Curtiss,  aged  70  years. 

Aug  10,  1849,  Mr.  James  Harrison,  (chol- 
era), aged  29  years. 

Aug.  16,  Mr.  Welden  Mott,  (cholera),  aged 
43  years. 

Aug.  16,  1849,  Mrs.  B.  Algood,  aged  27 
years. 

Aug.  27,  1849,  Zachery,  sou  of  J.  French, 

aged  2  years. 
Sept.  30,  1849,  son  of  T.  B.  Haskins,  aged 

1  year. 

Oct.  9.  1849,  infant  son  of  B.  Algood,  aged 

2  months. 

Oct.  9,  1849,  Miss  Laura  French,  aged  29 
years. 

Jan.  18,  i860,  son  of  J.  Abbott,  aged  1 

year  3  months. 
Feb.  27,  1850,  Mr.  Daniel  Wood,  aged  44 

years. 

March  30,  1850,  Mrs.  Martha  Ann  Esta, 

aged  27  years. 
June  10,  1850,  daughter  ol  Elias  Green, 

aged  2  years. 
June  26,  1850,  Henry,  son  of  A.  B.  Coe, 

aged  6  years. 
Sept.  18,  1850,  Mr.  Daniel  Hanford,  aged 

25  years. 

Sept.  19,  1850,  Sarah  Ann,  daughter  of 
Samuel  Denman,  aged  9  years. 

Sept.  20,  1850,  Mary  Jane,  daughter  of  S. 
Denman,  aged  6  years. 

Oct.  5,  1850,  Mr.  Bella  Coe,  aged  55  years. 

Oct.  7,  1850,  Miss  Caroline  Lowx,  aged  17 
years. 

Nov.  14,  1850,  son  of  Jason  Thayer,  aged 
.6  years, 

Dec.  14,  1850,  Mr.  Jason  Thayer,  (in  a  fit), 

aged  64  years. 
Feb.  13, 1851,  daughter  of  W.  Piercy,aged 

2  years. 

Feb.  26,  1851,  Joseph  Rockwell,  aged  46 
years. 
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March  1,  1851,  child  of  Mr.  Wonsor,  aged 
5  months. 

March  7,  1851,  John,  son  of  Amos  Clark, 
aged  10  years  and  9  month?. 

March  31,  1851,  Jane,  wife  of  Walter  Cra- 
mer, aged  50  years. 

May  4,  1851,  son  of  John  Gilman,  aged  1 
year. 

July  14,  1851,  Mrs.  Gilman,  aged  63  years. 
Oct.  2,  1851,  Mr.  Leverett  Hill,  aged  54 
years. 

March  9,  1852,  Mr.  Augustus  Peuzler,  (fro- 
zen), aged  30  years. 

May  25,  1852,  son  of  Stephen  Trowbridge, 
aged  3  months. 

June  19,  1852,  infant  of  D.  C.  Wilson. 

July  29,  do.  Mr.  James  Shariugton,  aged 
52  year?. 

Aug.  10,  1852,  William  Lawless,  (Irish), 

aged  9  years. 
Dec.  1G,  1852.  Torrence  Moneghan,  (Irish), 

aged  34  years. 
Dec.  18,  1852,  son  of  Mr.  Ward,  (Irish), 

aged  2  years  and  6  months. 
Jan.  7,  1S53,  Narissa,  daughter  of  B.  M. 

Can  field,  aged  4  years. 
Jan.  12,  1853,  Mrs.  Wakefield,  aged  81  y's. 
Jan.  15, '53,  Mr.  Joseph  Utter,  aged  53  y'rs. 
Feb.  12,  1853,  Nancy,  wife  of  Charles 

King,  aged  50  years. 
March  1,  1853,  Mrs.  Sherman,  aged  89  y's. 
April  C,  1853,  Mr.  George  Todd,  aged  42 

years. 

June  22,  1853,  Lois,  daughter  of  M.  John- 
son, aged  9  years. 

July  30,  1853,  William  Swarts,  (by  dis- 
charge of  gun),  aged  18  years* 

Aug.  13,  1853,  Charles,  son  of  H.  Abbott, 
(killed  by  tbe  cars  at  Wakeman  Station), 
aged  12  years. 

Sept.  9,  1853,  Ellen,  daughter  of  Mrs.  E. 
Fronch,  aged  4  years. 

Sept.  14,  1853,  Emma,  daughter  of  II.  An- 
dress,  aged  7  years. 

Sept.  19,  1853,  son  of  A.  Crawford,  aged 
1  year  and  4  months. 


Sept.  25,  1853,  Wells,  son  of  T.  Simons, 
aged  3  years  and  7  months. 

April  10,  1854,  Sarah.  Rockwell,  (consump- 
tion), aged  20  years  and  7  months.  > 

May  1,  1854,  infant  of  E.  French. 

July  3 J,  1854,  Mr.  Starks,  (cholera),  aged 
80  years. 

Aug.  20,  1854,  Miss  Flora  Johnson,  (con- 
sumption), aged  18  years. 

Sept.  3,  1854,  Charles,  son  of  O.  Dunning, 
aged  6  years. 

Sept.  10,  1854,  Frank,  son  of  O.  Dunning, 
aged  1  year. 

Sept.  20,  1854,  Mr.  Stephen  Knickerbocker, 
(consumption),  aged  46  years. 

Sept,  23,  1854,  Flaval,  sou  of  H.  Wilson, 
aged  1  year. 

Oct.  6,  1854,  Miss  McCloud,  aged  12  years, 

Oct.  8,  1854,  Mr.  Joel  Rogers,  aged  01  y's. 

Oct.  20,  1854,  son  of  B.  Covert,  aged  3 
months. 

Oct.  31,  1854,  infant  of  D.  Loomis. 
Nov.  1,  1854,  infant  son  of  W.  Coon,  aged- 
1  month. 

Nov.  3,  1854,  Lodisky,  daughter  of  M. 

Johnson,  (consumption),  aged  15  years. 
Nov.  22,  1854,  wife  of  Argalus  Peek,  aged 

26  years. 

Nov.  22,  1854,  infant  son  of  Wm.  Squire, 
aged  2  months. 

Jan.  19,  1855,  wife  of  E.  C.  M.  Waugh 
aged  31  years. 

May  27, 1 855,  Nancy,  wife  of  Chester  Man- 
vel,  aged  53  years  and  6  months. 

June  — ,  1855,  Mr.  Marshall  Johnson,  (con- 
sumption), aged  57  years. 

Aug.  15,  1855,  Mr.  Walter  Cramer,  aged 
56  years. 

Aug.  17,  1855,  Caroline,  daughter  of  W. 
Coon. 

Oct.  — ,  1855,  infant  son  of  J.  Maxwell. 
Oct.  21,    do.       do.  do. 
Oct.  28,  1855,  Elma,  daughter  of  Mr.  Ma- 

kim,  aged  8  years. 
April  29,  1856,  son  of  Wm.  Squires,  (in  a 

fit),  aged  6  years. 
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June  3,  1856,  son  of  W.  Farmer,  aged  1 

year  and  4  months. 
June  27,  1856,  Charles  Woodman,  (fits), 

aged  35  years. 
July  6,  1856,  Alice,  daughter  of  G.  H. 

Camp,  aged  8  years  and  7  months. 
Aug.  5,  1856,  infant  of  A.  Jakeway. 
Aug.  10,  1856,  infant  of  Justus  Brooks, 

aged  4  months. 
Oct.  28,  1856,  Sarah,  wife  of  Charles  Bris- 
tol, aged  38  years. 
Jan.  31,  1857,  Walter,  son  of  D.  S.  Clark, 

aged  3  years. 
 ,  1857,  Esther  Erskins,  aged  13 

years. 

April  29,  1S57,  Mrs.  Julia  Ackerman,  aged 
38  years. 

June  2,  1857,  Mr.  J.  Pickard,  (bleeding), 
aged  32  years. 

Oct.  8,  1857,  Julia,  wife  of  J.  G.  Sherman) 
aged  24  years. 

;Ntov.  27,  1857,  Ida,  daughter  of  D.  Han- 
ford,  aged  9  years. 

Dec.  1,  1857,  Lida,  daughter  of  B.  Pierce, 
(killed  by  the  cars  at  Wakeman  Station), 
aged  17  years. 

June  20,  1858,  Miss  Shields,  (found  dead 
in  bed),  aged  15  years. 

Jan.  21,  1858,  Mary,  wife  of  Benjamin  Fir- 
man, aged  48  years. 

Jan.  24,  1858,  Eunice,  wife  of  Levi  Cable, 
aged  28  years. 

Feb.  24,  1858,  Betsey,  wife  of  Justin  Sher- 
man, aged  68  years. 

March  27,  1858,  infant  of  T.  Harrison. 

•May  3,  1S58,  Mrs.  Arminda  Galloway,  aged 
85  years. 

June  0,  1858,  Miss  Mary  Jane  Webb,  (con- 
sumption), aged  17  years  and  6  months. 

July  5,  1858,  Mr.  Heman  Southerland,  aged 
60  years. 


Aug.  1,  1858,  Ella  Ann,  daughter  of  Wm. 
Denman,  (drowned),  aged  2  years  and  5 
months. 

Sept.  6,  1858,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lawrence, 

aged  78  years. 
Sept  7,  1858,  Melvin,  son  of  J.  Gilman, 

aged  8  years. 
Oct.  10,  Eleanor  C,  daughter  of  D.  S.  Clark, 

aged  6  years. 
Oct,  6,  1858,  Mr.  John  Rice,  aged  21  y'rs. 
Oct.  13,  do.    Mr.  Alfred  French,  aged  26 

years. 

Dec.  11,  1858,  William  Rico,  aged  15  years. 
Dec.  14, 1858,  Henry  Strong,  aged  20  y'rs. 

Whole  number  of  deaths,  252. 

It  will  readily  bo  perceived  that  in  the 
record  of  deaths  there  are  many  without 
date.  One  great  reason  is,  this  record  was 
not  commenced  until  twelve  years  after  the 
first  settlement  of  the  towuship,  consequently 
the  records  of  families  were  resorted  to  for 
information.  Some  had  their  records  pre- 
served, while  others  had  neglected  it.  Those 
that  had  been  preserved  were  made  use  of. 
Again,  some  families  had  removed  from  the 
township.  At  that  early  day,  but  very  few 
tombstones  were  erected  from  which  any 
account  could  bo  gathered.  Resort  was 
then  made  to  the  account  book  of  the  phy- 
sician, there  to  ascertain  the  date  of  his  last 
visit  to  his  patient.  In  this  way  could  be 
found  the  month,  and,  from  other  circum- 
stances that  occurred,  sometimes  the  very 
day.  There  is  another  reason  to  set  forth. 
The  sheer  carelessness  of  the  scribe  in  neg- 
lecting to  make  entries  at  the  proper  time. 
It  is  not  claimed  that  this  whole  record  is 
without  its  errors;  but,  in  general,  it  may 
bo  considered  correct 
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MEMOIRS  OF  NORWICH  TOWNSHIP. 


BY  JOHN  M.  NILES,  OF  NEW  HAVEN. 


HISTORY. 

Norwich  still  bears  its  original  name. 

In  1792,  the  State  of  Connecticut  granted 
a  half  million  of  acres,  on  the  west  end  of 
the  Western  Reserve,  to  a  largo  number  of 
persons  whose  property  had  been  burned 
during  the  Revolutionary  "War.  The  grant- 
ees organized  under  the  name  of  "  The  Suf- 
ferers' Land  Company." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Sufferers'  Land  Company,  on  the  8th  day 
of  November,  1808,  in  the  city  of  New 
Haven,  State  of  Connecticut,  a  plan  was  de- 
vised for  partitioning  the  Firelands  among 
the  grantees. 

On  the  9th  of  November,  the  townships 
of  the  Firelands  were  named,  and  Norwich 
received  its  name,  as  is  now  supposed,  in 
honor  of  its  Connecticut  namesake.  At  the 
same  meeting,  the  thirty  townships  of  the 
Firelands  were  divided  prospectively  into 
four  sections  each,  and  the  losses  of  the  Suf- 
ferers into  one  hundred  and  twenty  classes, 
equaling  the  whole  number  of  sections  in 
the  Firelands.  The  location  of  each  class 
on  its  particular  section  was  determined  by 
lottery. 

The  four  classes,  drawn  for  the  four  sec- 
tions of  Norwich,  are  exhibited  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  which  shows  the  original  grant- 
ees with  the  loss  allowed  to  each  one: 


SECTION  1—— SOUTH-EAST  QUARTER. 

Christopher  Lippenwell,. .  £19  lis  5d 

Elizabeth  Plumb,   32  8  9 

Joseph  Cheelds,,   30  4  7 

Ruth  Harris,    24  11  5 

Elizabeth  Halsworth,   19  18  5 

Nathaniel  Hempsted   3  18  — 

Winthrop  Saltonstall,   75  15  — 

James  Youngs,  .  G  11  — 

Rebecca  Church,  _ .  2  12  7 

Matthew  Griswold,,   —  1G  — 

Roswell  Saltonstall,  ^   1128  7  10 

Making  a  total  of,   1344      7  — 

SECTION  2  NORTH-EAST  QUARTER. 

Joseph  Coit,   1298    18  5 

Joshua  Coit,   40    —  — 

Christoph  Leffenwell,   5      8  7 

Total,   1344      7  — 

SECTION  3  NORTH-WEST  QUARTER. 

Russel Hubbard,  ...  G52  5  10| 

Joanna  Bcebe,   59  —  7£ 

Phillip  Allen,._.   4  17  8f 

Gordon  Saltonstall,   561  12  

Elizabeth  Plumb,  ...  G6  10  9 

Total,  -1344  7   

SECTION  4  SOUTH-WEST  QUARTER. 

Roswell  Soltonstall,   589  19  91 

James  Penny  man,   137  10  7 

Jotham  Douglas,    257  3  — 

Russell  Hubbard,   359  14  4j 

Total,  1344      7  — 
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The  township  contains,  according  to  the 
origiual  survey  of  Almond  Ruggles,  16,529 
acres,  and  the  amount  of  losses  allowed  in 
the  four  classes,  was  £5,377  8s,  making  the 
land  worth  to  the  original  grantees  about 
$1,50  per  acre;  and,  instead  of  being  a 
source  of  profit  to  them,  these  grants  were 
a  continual  expense.  All  the  expenses  of 
extinguishing  the  Indian  title,  of  surveying 
the  land  into  townships  and  sections,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  had  to 
be  borne  by  the  grantees  and  paid  by  taxes 
levied  on  their  claims. 

From  the  time  the  grant  was  made  to  the 
close  ot  the  war  of  1812,  many  of  the  grant- 
ees had  sold  their  claims,  or,  at  their  de- 
cease, left  them  to  be  distributed  among 
their  heirs,  who,  in  many  instances,  sold 
them  to  speculators  or  suffered  them  to  be 
sold  for  taxes. 

As  early  as  1815,  Daniel  L.  Coit,  son  of 
Joseph  Coit,  one  of  the  original  grantees, 
had  become,  by  heirship  and  purchase,  the 
owner  of  the  township  of  Norwich,  except- 
ing a  portion  of  the  first  section,  which  was 
owned  by  Frederick  Kinsman,  Thomas  Kins- 
man, William  Leppenwell,  and  perhaps  oth- 
ers. 

In  1815,  Daniel  L.  Coit  sold  the  second 
and  third  sections,  comprising  the  north 
half  of  the  township,  to  Judge  Canfield,  of 
Connecticut,  who  soon  after  sold  the  same 
to  James  Williams,  Phillip  R.  Hopkins  and 
David  W.  Hinman. 

In  the  spring  of  1816,  Williams,  Hop- 
kins and  Hinman  surveyed  the  two  sections 
into  one  hundred  acre  lots.  The  lots  were 
160  rods  east  and  west,  by  100  north  and 
south,  making  five  tier  of  eight  lots  each 
in  a  section;  and  numbered  from  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  sections.  Phillip 
R.  Hopkins  was  the  surveyor. 

They  also  surveyed  and  laid  out  the  vil- 
lage plat  of  Barbadoes,  on  the  west  end  of 
lot  38,  secoud  section,  and  the  adjoining 
east  end  of  lot  6,  third  section,  where  Dur- 


win  Boughton  and  George  H.  Woodruff 
now  live.  The  survey  was  completed  in 
June.  The  surveying  company,  for  their 
own  convenience,  built  a  log  cabin  on  the 
east  end  of  lot  31,  third  section,  now  owned 
by  Kinman  Bowen.  This  was  the  first 
cabin  built  in  the  township. 

The  same  year,  John  Williamson  put  up 
the  walls  and  roof  of  a  hewed  loo:  house 
on  the  village  plat,  where  Durwin  Bough- 
tons  house  now  stands.  That  was  long 
known  as  the  "village  house,"  though  no 
other  one  was  built  on  the  plat.  William- 
son neither  finished  the  house  nor  occupied 
it,  and  of  his  history  nothing  is  known. 

GEN.  KEALL'S  TRAIL. 

The  only  road  opened  to  the  township 
was  that  made  by  Gen.  Beall  and  his  army 
in  1812,  leading  from  Woostor  to  Fremont, 
through  New  Haven  and  Norwich.  The 
trail  came  into  the  township  at  the  south- 
east corner  and  ran  north-westerly  by  the 
village  plat,  and  left  the  township  on  the 
north  side,  about  one  and  a  half  miles  east 
of  the  north-west  corner.  Hopkins  made 
a  survey  of  the  trail,  and  located  the  pres- 
ent road  leading  from  where  the  Sandusky 
and  Newark  Rail  Road  crosses  the  Green- 
field and  Norwich  center  road,  north-west- 
erly by  the  present  residences  of  Westley 
Robinson,  Narem  Gilson,  John  S.  Hester, 
Durwin  Boughton,  and  Geo.  II.  Woodruff. 
A  few  rods  west  of  G.  H.  Woodruff's  house 
the  trail  turned  north  from  the  present  road, 
down  a  small  ravine,  and  after  crossing  State 
Run,  left  the  township  in  a  north-westerly 
direction. 

NATURAL  APPEARANCES. 

The  surface  is  a  rolling  soil.  The  high- 
est grounds  or  crests  of  the  ridges  are  all 
on  one  plane  with  a  northward  descent  of 
about  eighteen  feet  per  mile.  Along  the 
streams,  which  run  about  thirty  feet  below 
the  general  level,  the  surface  is  more  bro- 
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ken,  uneven  and  bluffy.  The  bottom  lands 
are  narrow,  seldom  exceeding  twenty  rods 
in  width,  through  which  the  streams  flow 
in  a  tortuous  course,  The  soil  is  a  clay 
loam,  varying  from  light  clay  on  the  ridges 
to  black  loam  between  them.  The  subsoil 
is  brick  clay.  A  few  "cat  swamps,"  of  a 
few  acres  each,  lie  in  the  south-east  part  of 
the  township. 

The  whole  township  was  originally  heavy 
timbered.  White,  red,  burr  and  pin  oak, 
white  wood,  black  walnut,  Hickory,  bittrr 
nut,  butternut,  soft  and  sugar  maple,  beech, 
white  and  black  ash,  bass  wood,  sycamore, 
white  and  slippery  elm,  black  cherry,  pop- 
lar, peppcridge,  cottonwood,  buckeye,  mul- 
berry, honey  locust,  sassafras,  and  iron  wood, 
constituted  the  larger  trees,  while  willow, 
boxwood,  alder,  blue  beech,  crab  apple, 
thorn  bush,  wild  plumb,  witch  hazel,  shad 
bush,  hazel  bush,  maple  leaf  snow-ball,  paw 
paw,  prickley  ash,  black  haw,  spice  bush, 
button  bush,  poison  sumac,  red  ozier,  sumac, 
dogwood,  sweet  elder,  winter  berry,  whortle 
berry,  gooseberry,  blackberry,  black  rasp- 
berry, brambles,  wild  roses  and  wild  grapes, 
made  up  the  undergrowth.  Leeks  and  wild 
peas  were  abundant.  White  oak,  black 
walnut  and  whitewood  were  the  laro-cst  trees 
of  the  forest,  and  were  generally  about  three 
feet  in  diameter  and  from  eighty  to  one 
hundred  feet  high,  but  the  larger  class  some- 
times measured  six  feet  in  diameter,  and 
6how  by  their  annual  circles  300  years' 
growth. 

A  change  of  timber  must  always  be  grad- 
ual. It  is  probable  that  where  one  species 
becomes  predominant,  to  the  exclusion  of 
others,  that  its  dominion  will  end  with  that 
generation  and  another  take  its  place.  In 
some  portions  of  Norwich  the  forest  timber 
appears  to  be  in  a  transition  state.  Where 
beech  or  white  oak  has  been,  for  centuries, 
the  prevailing  timber,  there  is  a  thick,  vig- 
orous growth  of  young  sugar  maples,  that  are 
surely  supplanting  the  older  forest  trees, 


wherever  they  "have  been  spared  by  the  oft 
times  improvident  settlers. 

The  township  is  situated  on  the  out-crop 
of  the  black  slate  rock  and  occupies  a  mid- 
dle position  between  the  sand  stone  on  the 
east,  and  lime  stone  on  the  west.  The  slate 
rock  dips  to  the  east,  and  runs  under  the 
sand  stone,  which  appears  on  the  surface 
about  five  miles  east,  in  the  township  of 
Greenfield.  The  lime  stone  which  lies  un- 
der the  slate  rises  to  the  surface  about  five 
miles  west,  in  the  township  of  Read,  in  Sen- 
eca county.  Above  the  slate  rock,  for 
about  fifteen  feet,  the  subsoil  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  large  water- worn  lime  stone  of 
the  buff  colored  variety,  containing  numer- 
ous fossils,  such  as  corals  and  shell-fish  of 
many  species.  Boulders  are  scattered  over 
the  surface  with  occasional  specimens  of 
blue  and  black  lime  stone  and  white  marl  tie. 
Along  the  streams,  there  are  numerous  sul- 
phur springs.  Sometimes  they  appear  in 
the  bed  of  the  stream,  and  at  others  rise  to 
the  surface  of  the  bottom  lands,  forming 
deer  licks.  Big  Lick,  the  largest  in  the 
township,  lies  near  the  center  of  fourth  sec- 
tion, and  contains  noarly  an  acre.  Cattle 
and  deer  have  been  found  mired  and  dead 
in  it. 

STREAMS. 

Slate  Run,  the  largest  stream  in  the  town- 
ship, rises  in  Seneca  county,  and  comes  into 
the  township  on  the  west  side,  near  the  sec- 
tion line,  and  runs  north-easterly  across  the 
third  section,  and  leaves  the  township  on  the 
north  side,  near  the  section  line,  and  after 
running  through  Sherman  and  Peru,  emp- 
ties into  the  Huron  River  in  the  south  par: 
of  Ridgefield.  It  received  its  name  from 
the  slate  rock  over  which  it  runs. 

Mud  Run  rises  in  Seneca  County  an  1 
comes  into  the  township  on  the  west  - 
near  the  south-west  corner,  and  runs  north- 
easterly, passing  the  center  to  within  I 
miles  of  the  north  east  corner,  where  it 
changes  its  course  to  the  north-west  I  I 
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falls  into  the  Slate  Run  within  a  mile  of  the 
north  line.  It  received  its  name  from  the 
muddy  character  of  it3  banks,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  stone  and  gravel  in  its  bed. 

Stink  Run  rises  in  Richmond,  and  comes 
into  the  township  on  the  south  side,  near 
the  section  line,  and  runs  north-east  across 
the  first  section,  and  leaves  the  township  on 
the  east  side  near  the  section  lino,  where  it 
joins  Lick  Run,  which  also  rises  in  Rich- 
mond, and  passes  across  the  south-east  cor- 
ner of  the  township,  and  with  two  other 
streams  in  Greenfield,  form  tho  west  branch 
of  the  Huron  River.  These  two  streams 
received  their  names  from  the  odor  of  the 
numerous  sulphur  springs  and  deer  licks 
that  flow  into  them.  They  run  in  deep, 
blufTy  ravines,  that  give  tho  country  through 
which  they  pass  a  broken  and  uneven  as- 
pect. 

NATIVE  ANIMALS. 

The  animals  of  the  forest  were  the  bear, 
deer,  wolf,  wildcat,  grey  fox,  raccoon,  hedge- 
hog, oppossum,  skunk,  woodchuck,  grey  rab 
bit,  grey,  black,  red,  striped  and  flying 
squirrels.  The  wild  turkey,  partridge  and 
■quail  were  the  principal  birds. 

Bears  wore  scarce  and  seldom  seen.  Deer 
were  plenty,  and  were  the  settlers'  main  de- 
pendance  for  meat.  Their  skins  were  an 
article  of  trade  as  well  as  clothing.  Two 
deer  skins  would  make  a  pair  of  pantaloons, 
and  one  would  face  a  pair.  The  facing  was 
done  by  first  cutting  off  the  neck  of  the 
-skin  and  sewing  it  on  to  the  seat,  then  di- 
viding the  balance  and  sewing  one  half  on 
to  the  front  of  each  leg  and  a  strip  around 
the  bottom.  Such  was  the  common  appa- 
rel for  men  and  boys  of  all  classes. 

Wolves  were  numerous  and  extremely 
mischievous,  killing  the  settlers'  sheep  under 
the  walls  of  his  cabin,  if  not  protected  by  a 
fold.  To  leave  a  sheep  out  at  night  was  to 
insure  its  destruction.  Folds  made  of  rails, 
eight  or  ten  foet  high,  would  generally  pro- 


tect the  flock,  but  the  wolves  were  always 
in  readiness  to  take  the  advantage  of  any 
defect,  and  often  succeeded. 

Wild  turkeys  were  numerous,  and  were 
often  taken  in  the  spring  of  the  year  by  imi- 
tating the  notes  of  the  female  and  decoying 
the  male  within  range  of  the  rifle. 

The  oppossum  was  a  stealthy  nocturnal 
visitor  of  the  hen  roost,  and  constantly  taxed* 
the  patience  and  ingenuity  of  the  women  to 
protect  the  chickens  and  "nest-gums"  from 
his  depredations. 

Raccoons  were  very  troublesome  in  break- 
ing down  and  feeding  upon  the  growing 
ears  of  corn.  Their  skins  were  valuable  to 
the  settlers,  and  they  were  hunted  in  the 
fail  and  winter  by  ranging  the  woods  in  the 
night  with  dogs  and  torches.  When  the 
hunters  had  "  treed  a  coon,"  the  dogs  were 
held,  the  tree  cut  down,  and  the  dogs  let 
loose  with  a  sharp  "  sickum,"  and  the  game 
secured  before  it  could  ascend  another  tree. 

Deer  and  wolves  have  disappeared  from 
the  township.  Wild  turkey  are  occasionally 
seen,  and  raccoons  are  still  quite  numerous. 

INDIANS. 

There  are  a  few  conical  mounds  in  the 
south  east  part  of  the  township;  stone  axes 
and  flint  arrow-heads  are  common. 

A  small  baad  of  the  Seneca  IndianS) 
with  Seneca  John  at  their  head,  sometimes 
made  their  camp  in  the  township.  Seneca 
John  could  speak  a  little  English ;  and  was 
noble,  honest,  and  trusty,  but  others  of  the 
tribe  incliued  to  be  drunken  and  thievish. 
They  buried  their  dead,  sometimes  enclosed 
in  a  bark  shroud  or  coffin,  near  their  camp; 
and,  to  protect  tho  grave  from  the  wolves, 
covered  it  with  a  tier  of  small  poles. 

SETTLEMENT. 

In  the  fall  of  181 G,  Chauneey  Woodruff 
and  Wilder  Lawrence  started  from  Sarato- 
ga Co.,  N.  Y.,  with  their  families,  and  came 
to  Trumbull  Co.,  0.,  where  thoy  stayed  du- 
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ring  the  cold  winter  months.  Chauncey 
Woodruff  accompanied  by  his  son  George 
H.,  came  and  viewed  the  township  and  se- 
lected lots  for  future  homes.  Chauncey 
Woodruff  returned  to  Trumbull  County,  but 
George  remained  in  New  Haven.  On  the 
8th  of  February,  181 7,  Woodruff  and  Law- 
rence arrived  with  their  families  in  New 
-Haven ;  and,  on  the  10th,  started  with  their 
families,  on  ox  sleds,  accompanied  by  a  few 
friends,  on  Reall's  trail,  and  before  night  ar- 
rived at  the  "village  house."  The  house 
consisted  of  the  walls  and  roof,  with  places 
cut  out  for  a  door  and  fire-place  and  a  crib 
to  be  filled  for  the  hearth.  Oak  puncheons 
had  been  split  for  a  floor,  and  lay  near  by 
under  the  snow,  which  was  then  about  a 
foot  deep.  A  few  of  them  were  soon  dug 
and  kid  down,  the  hearth  filled  with  dirt 
taken  from  the  middle  of  the  cabin,  and  a 
fire  stalled.  Blankets  were  hung  up  for  a 
door,  and  supper  prepared,  and  the  company 
made  themselves  as  merry  as  might  be  un- 
der the  circumstances.  In  laying  in  stores 
for  the  occasion,  a  jug  of  whisky  was  con- 
sidered necessary,  and  furnished  its  full 
amount  of  cheer  within  the  cabin,  while  the 
wolves  made  the  forest  hideous  with  their 
howlings  without.  The  company  retired  to 
rest  as  best  they  could,  some  on  beds  spread 
down  on  puncheons,  others  on  puncheons 
laid  down  before  the  fire,  and  they  were 
only  disturbed  in  their  slumbers  by  the  rest- 
lessness of  one  of  the  company  who  rolled 
from  his  sleeping  plank  into  the  hole  just 
dug  to  fill  the  hearth.  So  passed  the  first 
night  of  the  first  settlers  of  Norwich. 

Lawrence  and  Woodruff  lived  together 
in  the  '-village  house"  until  they  had  cleared 
a  field  and  planted  it  with  corn,  on  lot  7, 
third  section,  now  owned  by  George  H.  Fish. 
To  them  jointly  belong  the  credit  of  felling 
the  first  tree,  planting  the  first  corn,  and> 
perhaps,  building  the  first  cabin,  as  actual 
settlers.    As  several  cabins  were  put  up  the 


same  summer,  it  is  not  clearly  settled  which 
one  was  built  first. 

Jesse  Woodruff  soon  followed  his  brother 
Chauncey  into  the  township  and  began  on 
lot  6,  third  section,  where  George  H.  Wood- 
ruff  now  lives.  In  June  following,  Nahum 
Gilson,  a  single  man,  began  on  lot  28,  sec- 
ond section,  (where  ho  now  lives,)  built  a 
cabin,  cleared  off  a  field  and  sowed  it  to 
wheat,  the  first  sown  in  the  township. 

During  the  summer  of  1817,  Hosea  Ham- 
den  moved  in  and  began  on  lot  37,  second 
section,  (now  owned  by  John  S.  Hester). 
Jonas,  brother  of  Nahum  Gilson,  moved  his 
family  into  the  "village  house,"  where  ho 
lived  until  Nahum  could  finish  his,  into  which 
he  soon  after  moved.  A  little  aristocratic 
rivalry  was  as  gratifying  in  those  primitive 
times  as  it  now  is.  Nahum  still  boast/?,  with 
his  usual  good  humor,  that  he  raised  the 
first  pair  of  rafters  in  town,  and  roofed  his 
cabin  with  rafters,  while  the  others  were 
"  cobbed  off." 

On  the  13th  of  February,  1818,  John 
Fletcher,  Bartholomew  Rossman  and  Ben- 
jamin More,  moved  their  families  into  the 
surveyor's  house  in  the  north-west  part  of 
the  township.  John  Fletcher  began  on  lot 
38,  third  section,  (now  owned  by  Peter 
Brown.)  B.  Rossman  began  on  lot  31, 
third  section,  (now  owned  by  Kirsman  Bow- 
en.)  More  began  on  lot  23,  third  section, 
(now  owned  by  John  Bowen,  Sen,,)  and  as 
fast  as  they  could  build  cabins  on  their  lots 
their  families  left  the  surveyors  house  and 
moved  into  them.  The  same  year,  Elisha 
Ellis  began  on  lot  28,  third  section,  (now 
owned  by  Thomas  Read.)  Augustus  Cook 
began  on  lot  39,  third  section,  (now  owned 
by  Oliver  Drake.)  Beckwith  Cook  began 
on  lot  40,  third  section,  (now  owned  bv 
John  Williams.) 

In  1819,  Asa  Gilson  began  on  lot  13, 
third  sectim,  where  his  widow,  Nabby  Gil- 
son, now  lives.  Jabez  F.  Ivory  began  oil 
lot  27,  third  section,  (now  owned  by  TL 
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Read.)  Daniel  Farman  began  on  lot  30, 
third  section,  (now  owned  by  Oliver  Drake.) 
James  Loomis  began  on  lot  29,  third  sec- 
tion, (now  owned  by  Joseph  Frits.)  Loab 
Lindsey  began  on  lot  21,  third  section,  (now 
owned  by  Hiram  Rice.)  Alvin  Blodget 
began  on  lot  24,  third  section,  (now  owned 
by  John  Lagore.)  Medad  Woodruff  began 
on  lot  14,  third  section,  (now  owned  by  Rice 
Slater.)  John  Rossman,  Jr.,  began  on  lot 
15,  third  section,  (now  owned  by  Haviour 
Coker.)  John  Rossman,  Sen.,  began  on 
lot  8,  third  section,  (now  owned  by  Joseph 
Ball.)  Dr.  Hurlbert  began  on  lot  40,  sec- 
ond section,  (now  owned  by  Ira  Ward.) 
Richard  Moon  began  on  lot  5,  third  section, 
(now  owned  by  Samuel  Hester.)  Chaun- 
cey  Woodruff  died  in  1818,  and  his  son 
George  H.  settled  on  his  lot,  No.  7,  third 
section.  Wilder  Lawrence  began  on  lot 
33,  second  section,  where  his  son  Ebenezer 
now  lives,  and  on  lot  1,  third  section,  where 
his  son  Wilder  now  lives. 

The  settlers  were  poor  and  bought  their 
land  on  credit.  No  deeds  had  been  given, 
and  a  written  agreement  constituted  their 
title.  A  few  acres  of  clearing,  or,  perhaps, 
a  log  cabin,  constituted  their  only  property. 
These  were  often  bartered  to  new  comers 
for  a  little  mouey,  or,  perhaps,  a  team  or  a 
rirle.  Trading  lots  and  moving  from  one 
to  another,  when  they  had  so  little  to  move, 
was  almost  as  easily  done  as  swapping  ri- 
fles, and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  two  or 
three  to  succeed  each  other  on  the  same  lot 
in  as  many  years. 

In  1820  or  1821,  a  difficulty  broke  out 
about  the  title  to  the  land,  that  nearly  ruined 
the  settlement  and  put  it  back  full  tenyears. 

When  Daniel  L.  Coit  sold  the  north  half 
of  the  township  to  Judge  Canfield,  in  1815, 
he  sold  on  ten  years'  credit, gave  a  deed  and 
took  a  mortgage  on  the  land  for  security. 
He  became  dissatisfied  with  Canfield's  man- 
agement, commenced  suit  against  him  to 
recover  the  title,  enjoined  Williams,  Hop- 


kins and  Hinman  from  making  further  sales 
and  caused  writs  of  ejectment  to  be  served 
upon  all  the  settlers  who  had  taken  posses- 
sion under  them.  Williams,  Hopkins  and 
Hinman  become  satisfied  that  if  Canfield 
failed  to  hold  the  title  from  Coit,  their  title 
which  they  held  under  Canfield  must  be 
worthless.  They  sought  a  compromise  to 
save  themselves  from  the  expenses  of  sur- 
veying the  land,  but  failed,  and  finally  were 
obliged  to  abandon  the  whole  enterprise. 

The  litigation  continued  the  ten  years'  life 
of  the  mortgage,  and  was  terminated  in 
182G.  Coit  recovered  the  title,  but  most 
of  the  settlers  had  gone.  Only  six  remained 
— namely  :  Wilder  Lawrence,  Jonas  Gilson, 
Geo.  H.  Woodruff,  Nahum  Gilson,  Augus- 
tus Cook,  and  Asa  Gilson.  They  had  lived 
through  the  litigation  without  making  any 
more  improvements  than  were  necessary  to 
furnish  them  a  living;  for  they  expected 
that  when  the  land  came  again  in  market 
they  should  have  to  pay  for  all  the  improve- 
ments they  had  made,  in  addition  to  the 
price  of  their  land.  The  fields  that  had 
been  deserted  soon  grew  up  to  bushes,  and 
the  fences  and  cabins  passed  into  ruins. 

In  the  spring  of  1827,  Coit  resurveyed 
the  two  sections  and  sold  the  land  to  the  old 
settlers,  and  new  ones,  at  $2  per  acre. 

New  settlers  came  in,  and  those  that  had 
remained  through  the  stampede  began  im- 
provements in  earnest,  laying  out  roads, 
setting  out  orchards,  feeling  that  there  was 
no  longer  any  danger  of  losing  all  they  had 
earned  in  ten  long  years  of  hardship  and 
anxiety. 

In  1830,  the  first  section  began  to  be  set- 
tled. Ebenezer  Brown  began  on  the  lot 
now  owned  by  Abram  F.  Rulisson.  Zach- 
ariah  Burril  began  on  the  lot  now  ownodby 
John  Gunn.  In  1833,  Charles  B.  Niver 
bejxan  on  the  farm  where  he  now  lives. 
Soon  after,  Jesse  WoodrulV,  Russel  Wood- 
ruff, James  McCornel,  Win.  Gregory,  and 
Alpha  Stout  settled  in  different  parts  of  the 
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section,  and  all  uow  live  where  they  began, 
excepting  the  two  Woodruffs,  who  are  dead. 

In  the  Fall  of  1S35,  Henry  H.  Coit,  son 
of  David  L.  Coit,  surveyed  the  fourth  sec- 
tion, and  opened  it  for  settlement.  The 
same  Fall  Geo.  W.  Haxton  and  his  brother- 
in-law,  Mr.  Pierce,  began  on  the  farm  now 
owned  by  Christopher  Post,  built  a  house 
and  moved  into  it  in  the  Spring  of  183G. 

In  June,  of  the  same  year,  Benjamin 
Briggs  moved  his  family  on  to  the  lots  that 
his  sons,  Benjamin  and  Alexander,  now  own. 
Franklin  D.  Read,  Seth  Read  and  Daniel 
Robbins  began  the  same  year  on  the  soutb 
line  of  the  section.  John  Numan  settled 
on  the  lot  on  which  he  now  resides  in  March 
of  the  same  year. 

In  January,  1837,  Horatio  IST.  Owen  be- 
gan on  the  lot  now  owned  by  Abram  Wurt*, 
and  Martin  G.  Owen  beo-an  on  the  lot  now 

o 

owned  by  James  L.  Couch.  From  this 
time,  the  unsettled  lands  were  rapidly  taken 
up,  and  the  settlement  became  general  in 
the  township. 

Wilder  Lawrence  was  born  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  came  to  this  township  in  1817. 
His  two  sons,  Ebenezer  and  Wilder,  still  live 
where  their  father  began.  Other  members 
of  the  family  live  in  different  sections  and 
States.  He  died  in  184—,  from  the  effects 
of  a  fall  from  a  vicious  horse  that  he  was 
breaking. 

Chauucey  Woodruff  came  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  this  township  in  1817.  While 
at  work  for  Dr.  Carpenter,  on  a  mill,  be- 
tween Sandusky  and  Venice,  in  1818,  he 
was  taken  sick  and  brought  home.  No 
medical  attendance  could  bo  obtained,  and 
he  was  removed  to  New  Haven,  and  died 
there  in  a  few  days.  Geo.  H.  Woodruff, 
his  only  child,  now  lives  in  the  township, 
and  has  a  family  of  children.  His  oldest 
son,  Capt.  Chauncey  Woodruff,  now  lives 
in  Peru. 

Nahum  Gilson,  Asa  Gilson,  and  Jonas 
Gilson,  (brothers,)  were  born  in  Vermont, 


and  came  to  this  township  in  1817  and  1819. 
Nahum  Gilson,  the  third  settler  in  the  town- 
ship, now  lives  where  he  began,  and  has  a 
family  of  children.  Elonaud  Arzy  B.,  (his 
two  sons,)  live  in  the  neighborhood.  Jonas 
Gilson  left  the  township  many  years  ago. 

Asa  Gilson  died  in  1848,  and  left  a  fam- 
ily of  children.  James,  (his  oldest  son,) 
lives  in  Michigan.  Amos  lives  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

POLITICAL  RELATIONS. 

Norwich  was  attached  to  Greenfield  in 
1818  and  1819.  In  1819,  Nahum  Gilson 
was  elected  Supervisor  for  the  township, 
and  was  the  first  sworn  officer. 

Sherman  was  organized  with  Norwich 
attached,  in  1820,  and  the  April  election 
was  held  at  the  house  of  Capt.  Hanford,  in 
Sherman.  The  Norwich  men,  feeling  a  lit- 
tle misused  at  bein^  tnken  so  far  to  election, 
rallied  their  whole  force,  and  outnumbered 
the  Sherman  voters,  dictated  the  ticket,  and 
elected  two  Trustees  and  the  Township 
Clerk,  in  Norwich.  Beckwith  Cook  and 
Medad  Woodruff  were  the  Trustees,  and 
Jesse  Woodruff,  Clerk. 

The  next  election  was  held  at  the  house 
of  Alvin  Blodget,  in  Norwich.  A  compro- 
mise was  then  effected,  and  tho  elections 
were  afterwards  held  at  the  house  of  Bur- 
well  Fitch,  in  the  South  part  of  Sherman. 
Norwich  was  attached  to  Sherman  till  1827. 

In  1820,  Russell  Woodruff,  of  Norwicb, 
was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  served 
his  three  years  without  issuing  a  single  ]  i  - 
cess.  His  only  Judicial  act  was  done  wh  - 
at work  in  Sandusky  City.  Esquire  Far- 
well,  in  trying  a  case  that  required  t! 
risdiction  of  two  Justices  of  the  county, 
vited  him  on  to  tho  bench  during  tho  tria 

DEATHS  AND  DIRTHS. 

The  first  death  in  tho  township  waa  '  /' 

of  ,  son  of  Wilder  Lawrence,  I 

19th,  1817,  only  9  days  after  their  ai 
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It  was  buried  on  the  bank  of  Mud  Run, 
some  twenty  rods  north-east  of  the  present 
burying  ground.  Soon  after,  Chauncey 
Woodruff  buried  a  son  at  the  same  place. 
These  two  children  were  both  born  in 
Trumbull  County,  while  the  parents  were  on 
their  way  from  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  first  birth  was  that  of  two  twin  chil- 
dren of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dickinson,  on  the  24th 
of  October,  1817.  They  lived  in  the  house 
with  Hosea  Harnden.  But  one  of  these  in- 
fants survived  its  birth,  and  that  only  a  few 
hours.  They  were  buried  in  the  same 
ground  with  the  two  others. 

The  first  person  born  in  the  township  that 
survived  its  birth  was  Owen  Fletcher,  son 
of  John  Fletcher,  Feb.  2 2d,  1818, — eleven 
days  after  Fletcher,  Rossman,  and  More 
moved  into  the  Surveyor's  house.  He  died 
near  Toledo,  a  few  years  ago,  with  the  small 
pox,  leaving  a  wife,  but  no  children. 

The  first  adult  person  that  died  in  the 
township  was  Richard  Moon,  in  the  fall  of 
1819.  He  came  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  a  widower,  having  left  a  family  of 
children  there,  and  began  on  lot  5,  third  sec- 
tion, and  boarded  with  G.  H.  Woodruff. 
He  was  taken  sick  with  the  lung  fever. 
Wilder  Lawrence,  Jr.,  then  a  boy,  had  been 
sent  to  Russell  Woodruff's  well  for  a  jugof 
water  and  when  passing  the  house  where 
Moon  was,  ho  asked  for  water.  The  boy 
gave  him  the  jug,  and  as  he  drank  a  long 
while,  thought  he  was  drinking  too  much. 
He  died  that  afternoon.  Elder  J.  Wheeler, 
then  as  now  a  resident  of  Greenfield, 
preached  his  funeral  sermon, — the  first  fu- 
neral that  had  been  attended  with  religious 
services.  He  was  buried  on  the  banks  of 
Mud  River,  where  the  four  children  had 
been  buried  before  him. 

FIRST  MARRIAGE. 

Augustus  Cook  was  married  to  Miss  Mar- 
tha Fletcher,  March  3d,  1819,  in  the  Sur- 
veyor's house,  where   her   father  lived. 


They  were  married  by  Richard  Burt,  Esq., 
of  Monroeville,  and  the  wedding  was  at-, 
tended  by  nearly  all  the  settlers  of  the 
township,  who  enjoyed  a  friendly,  social  af- 
ternoon visit. 

Augustus  Cook  was  born  in  Onondaga 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  came  to  this  township 
in  December,  1818.  His  wife,  Martha 
Fletcher,  was  born  in  Otsego  County,  N.  Y., 
and  came  here  with  her  father,  John  Fletch- 
er. During  the  difficulty  about  the  land  ti- 
tle, they  moved  west,  on  to  the  Portage 
River,  were  burned  out,  and  moved  back. 
They  had  lost  all  but  the  clothes  they  had 
on,  and  had  neither  provisions  nor  money 
to  buy  it.  Cook  could  get  grain  for  his  la- 
bor, but  his  meat  was  running  at  large  in 
the  woods,  and  he  must  do  as  others  did, 
hunt  it ;  but  he  had  no  rifle.  Russell  Wood- 
ruff had  two  days'  store  of  venison  on  hand, 
and  could  lend  his  riile  while  that  lasted. 
Cook  took  the  rifle  and  hunted  the  two  days 
faithfully,  without  killing  a  deer.  With  a 
heavy  heart  he  took  down  the  rifle  the  next 
morning  to  return  it,  and  as  he  stepped 
from  the  door,  a  deer  walked  out  of  a  small 
patch  of  corn  near  the  cabin.  He  shot  it 
down,  and  bounded  away  to  return  the  rifle, 
came  back,  dressed  the  deer,  and  had  veni- 
son for  breakfast. 

One  necessity  was  passed,  but  another 
pressed  closely  upon  its  heels.  His  old 
buckskin  breeches  that  had  stood  faithfully 
between  him  and  the  elements  for  a  num- 
ber of  long  years,  began  to  show  symptoms 
of  passing  away.  He  now  had  one  deer- 
skin to  make  one  leg,  but  the  other  was  yet 
to  bo  caught.  Ho  worked  for  Asa  Gilson 
in  the  forenoon  and  engaged  him  to  hunt 
with  him  in  the  afternoon.  As  they  were 
traveling  through  the  woods,  they  came  up- 
on a  deer  that  had  just  fallen  from  wounds 
received  from  other  hands.  Cook  jumped 
up,  slapped  his  hands  and  shouted,  "For- 
tune favors  the  brave.  I  shall  have  a  pair 
of  breeches  yet." 
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He  n?w  lives  on  lot  29,  fourth  section, 
and  is  acting  Justice  of  tlie  Peace.  They 
have  raised  seven  children.  Julia  married 
Capt.  Melvin  Johnson,  of  Sandusky  City. 
Lucy  married  John  Earley,  of  Keokuk, 
Iowa.  Martha  married  Thos.  Mannahan, 
of  Norwalk.  Eleanor  married  Edwin  Rix- 
ford,  of  Lagrange,  I nd.  Mary  married  Or- 
rin  Whitney,  of  Cazenovia,  Mich.  Erastus 
lives  at  the  same  place.  •  Harriet,  the  young- 
est, aged  15,  still  graces  the  homestead. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  TOWNSHIP. 

The  township  was  organized  in  1827,  with 
Cannon,  (now  Richmond,)  attached,  and 
the  April  election  was  held  in  the  log  school 
house  near  G.  H.  Woodruff's,  where  they 
were  held  for  many  years  after. 

The  voters  at  the  first  election  were  Asa 
Gilson,  Augustus  Cook,  Medad  Woodruff, 
Nahum  Gilson,  Joseph  Read,  Russell  Wood- 
ruff, Wilder  Lawrence,  and  G.  II.  Woodruff. 

Augustus  Cook  was  elected  Town  Clerk 
and  Wilder  Lawrence,  Asa  Gilson  and  Rus- 
sell Woodruff,  Trustees.  The  only  strife  at 
this  election  was  on  Supervisor  for  the  town- 
ship, which  gave  rise  to  much  local  feeling. 
The  township  was  all  in  one  road  district, 
and  the  settlers  were  considerably  scattered, 
and  it  was  supposed  that  the  man  who  was 
fortunate  enough  to  get  the  office,  would 
work  upon  his  part  of  the  township. 

Of  the  eight  votes  cast,  Joseph  Read  had 
four  and  Wilder  Lawrence  four — a  tie.  The 
Judges  cast  lots,  and  amidst  great  excite- 
ment and  confusion,  Joseph  Read  was  de-' 
clared  duly  elected. 

In  preparing  for  the  fall  election,  Augus- 
tus Cook,  the  new  Town  Clerk,  in  company 
with  Joseph  Read,  who  was  going  to  Nor- 
walk  with  two  yoke  of  oxen  and  wagon,  for 
a  load  of  hoards  for  his  cabin  floors,  went 
to  Norwalk  to  get  the  new  ballot  box  and 
law  books  belonging  to  the  new  township. 
They  put  the  ballot  box  and  books  into  a 


small  bag  and  placed  it  in  the  wagon.  

While  fording  Slate  Run,  on  their  return,  a 
few  rods  east  of  Asa  Gilson's  house,  thoy 
upset  the  wagon  into  the  stream  which  was 
then  running  full  banks.  After  buffeting 
the  stream,  and  catching  and  carrying  out 
the  floating  lumber  and  other  articles  of 
loading,  they  discovered  that  the  little  bag, 
containing  the  ballot  box  and  books  had 
gone  down  stream.  They  started  in  pur- 
suit, and  by  cutting  across  a  largo  bend  in 
the  stream,  came  on  to  the  bank  ahead  of 
it.  Now,"  says  Cook,  "  show  me  the  lit- 
tle bag,  and  I  will  show  the  little  box." 
They  soon  discovered  it  bounding  alono-  in 
the  current,  Cook  plunged  in  and  brought 
it  safely  out.  They  had  much  tioubk-  in 
drying  the  books. 

Now,  it  is  worthy  of  the  consideration  of 
the  curious,  even  at  the  present  day,  whethe  r 
the  well  known  chronic  aversion  of  that 
same  little,  box  to  the  cold  water  principle 
can  be  attributed  to  this  circumstance. 

I  have  said  that  the  settlers  were  poor. 
Here  is  a  copy  of  the  County  Duplicate  fa- 
Norwich,  for  1827,  showing  the  names  of 
the  tax  payers  and  the  amount  of  property 
owned  by  each,  after  the  first  ten  years  of 
the  settlement. 

HORSES.  CATTLE. 

Augustus  Cook,  0  2 

Asa  Gilson,  1  8 

Abel  Hurl  hurt,  0  3 

Nahum  Gilson,   2  0 

Win,  II.  Kirby,  2  2 

Wilder  Lawrence,  1  2 

Joseph  Read,  .  _  _  0  0 

Lorin  Stowel,  .2  3 

Russell  Woodruff.  2  3 

G.  II.  Woodruff,  0  -* 

Making  10  horses,  valued  at  $40  <  •'• 

and  42  cattle  at  88.    Total  personal  prop 

erty,  8736. 

POST  OFFICES. 

The  first  post  route  through  the  ton  u 
extended  from  Tiffin  to  Fiteliville,  and 
established  in  1827.    The  post  office  < 
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North  Norwich,  so  named  in  consequence 
of  there  being  a  Norwich  post  office  in 
Muskingum  County.  Nahum  Gilson  was 
post  master  for  the  first  eighteen  or  twenty 
years.  Adam  Hance  carried  the  mail.  In 
1848,  post  offices  were  established  on  the 
Mansfield  and  Sandusky  Railroad,  at  Ha- 
vana and  Centreville,  in  the  township,  and 
the  North  Norwich  office  was  abolished  in 
1858. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  first  6chool  house  was  built  in  the 
spring  of  1819  on  the  west  end  of  lot  0, 
third  section,  on  the  north  side  of  the  road, 
on  the  west  bank  of  Slate  Run,  west  of  the 
present  residence  of  Geo.  H.  Woodruff. 
The  cabin  was  about  12  feet  by  16,  and 
covered  with  elm  bark.  It  had  neither 
floors,  windows  nor  desks.  A  row  of  split 
oak  bouches  constituted  the  furniture,  and 
the  unchincked  spaces  between  the  logs 
served  for  windows.  In  this  house  Miss 
Aurilla  Lindsey  taught  the  first  school  in 
the  summer  of  1819.  The  pupils  were: 
Phoebe  Chapman,  Mrs.  Martha  Cook,  (the 
new  bride,)  and  her  two  sisters,  (Eleanor 
and  Betsey  Fletcher,)  Salvin  Kellogg,  Loui- 
sa Ellis,  Mansfield  and  Brazilda  Cook,  Ho- 
sea  and  Drazilla  Ilarnden. 

The  school  was  supported  by  subscription, 
and  proved  so  expensive  that  no  attempt 
was  made  for  another  until  1824.  A  new 
log  school  house  was  then  built  on  the  cor- 
ners, a  few  rods  south  of  the  present  meet- 
ing house;  and  Mrs.  Patience  Ellis  taught 
school  in  the  summer  and  Augustus  Cook 
in  the  winter  of  1825. 

No  public  house  was  kept  in  the  town- 
ship for  the  first  forty  years,  but  the  latch- 
string  of  the  settler's  cabin  was  always  out, 

rilVSICIANS. 

Dr.  Hurlburt,  who  settled  on  lot  10,  sec- 
ond section,  in  1825,  and  practiced  modi- 
cine  until  his  death  in  1828,  was  the  first 
physician. 
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ORCHARDS. 

Asa  Gilson,  Nahum  Gilson,  Jonas  Gilson, 
Geo.  H.  Woodruff,  and  Joseph  Read,  set 
out  orchards  in  1S2  7.  The  Gilsons  brought 
their  apple  seeds  with  them  and  raised  their 
trees.  Joseph  Read  brought  his  trees  from 
Norwalk  Township,  and  G.  H.  Woodruff 
got  his  of  Morris  Read,  of  Sherman. 

These  orchards  have  now  been  set  over 
thirty  years,  and  are  generally  in  good  bear- 
ing condition,  though  probably  a  greater 
per  cent,  of  the  trees  have  died  out  within 
a  few  years  than  in  younger  orchards. — 
Plumb  trees  failed  in  this  township  some 
ten  years  ago,  and  the  past  three  years  have 
swept  away  most  of  the  peach  trees.  Ap- 
ple trees  are  evidently  failing,  and  it  is  for 
the  future  to  determine  whether  the  apple 
tree  can  withstand  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  produced  in  our  climate  by  clearing 
away  so  large  a  portion  of  our  forest  trees. 
While  the  clearings  were  small,  a  humid 
atmosphere  flowed  from  the  damp  woods, 
over  the  fields,  and  kept  the  ground  moist 
the  whole  year.  But  now  the  process  of 
evaporation  is  changed.  The  large  fields 
become  heated,  and  a  hot,  dry  atmosphere 
sweeps  from  the  fields  through  the  woods 
and  licks  up  the  last  drops  of  water  in 
those  ancient  reservoirs,  and  leaves  them  as 
arid  as  the  fields.  The  large  forest  trees 
arc  dying  yearly  from  the  effects  of  drought, 
and  if  the  decay  is  not  arrested  by  more  fa- 
vorable seasons,  the  valuable  oak  forests  of 
Northern  Ohio  will  soon  have  passed  away. 

FRAME  BUILDINGS. 

In  1832,  George  H.  Woodruff  built  a 
frame  barn,  where  he  now  lives,  which  was 
the  first  frame  building  in  the  township. 
The  first  dwelling  house  was  built  by  Cyrus 
Niles,  where  B.  R.  Pratt  now  lives,  and  was 
designed  for  a  dwelling  house  and  cabinet 
shop.  It  was  built  in  1835,  and  burned 
down  the  next  year. 
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RELIGIOUS  SOCIETIES. 

In  1818,  Charles  Numan  and  Charles 
Westlake,  who  are  said  to  have  been  mis- 
sionaries, passed  through  tho  township  oc- 
casionally and  preached  at  the  house  of 
Hosea  Ilarnden,  as  they  stayed  over  night 
with  him.  It  is  not  now  known  which  of 
the  two  preached  the  first  sermon. 

In  1820,  Dennis  Goddard  came  through 
the  township  looking  for  such  Christians  as 
had  strayed  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church  .  He  found  one,  and  one  only, 
within  tho  limits  of  the  township.  Mrs. 
Nabby  Gilson,  wife  of  Asa  Gilson,  belonged 
to  the  Methodist  Church  in  Saratoga  Co., 
N.  Y.  In  her  log  cabin,  on  the  spot  where 
she  now  lives,  Mr.  Goddard  organized  the 
first  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  her 
husband  was  appointed  class  leader,  which 
place  he  held  until  his  death  in  1848.  The 
members  of  this  Church,  when  organized, 
were  Asa  Gilson,  Xabby  Gilson,  Nahum 
Gilson,  Sally  Gilson,  Elisha  Ellis  and  wife, 
Jonas  Gilson  and  wife,  Benjamin  More  and 
wife,  and  Sarah  Ormes,  mother  to  Nabby 
and  Sally  Gilson. 

In  the  summer  time,  for  several  years, 
they  held  their  meetings  in  the  bark-covered 
school  house  by  the  creek,  and  in  the  win- 
ter shifted  them  around  from  house  to  house 
until  the  school  house  was  built  in  1824,  in 
which  the  meetings  were  afterwards  held. 

In  1837,  the  present  meeting  house  was 
built.  There  has  been  no  other  permanent 
church  organization  until  the  past  winter, 
when  the  United  Bretheren  in  Christ  organ- 
ized one  in  the  west  part  of  the  town. 

TEMPERANCE. 

In  1832,  the  old  temperance  pledge  was 
circulated  and  signed  by  a  few.  The  Wash- 
iugtonian3  followed.  In  1848,  a  Division 
of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  was  organized. 
The  charter  members  were  John  H.  Niles, 
Carlos  Spalding,  A.  B.  Gilson,  James  Trim- 


mer, James  Morton, O.  H.  Burlingham,Ed- 
mond  Burlingham,  Jackson  Kelley,  George 
W.  Burdick,  Travis  Kelley,  Amos  0.  Gilson, 
John  S.  Hester,  Geo.  H.  Woodruff,  Chaun- 
cey  Woodruff,  Abram  De  GrafY.  The  or- 
ganization numbered  fifty  members,  but  was 
abandoned  in  1850. 

In  1855,  a  Lodge  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Good  Templars  was  organized  and 
is  now  working  with  about  eighty  members. 

JUSTICES. 

In  1828,  Asa  Gilson  was  elected  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  but  did  not  qualify.  From 
that  time  to  1831  there  was  no  Justice  iu 
the  township.  In  1831,  Calvin  Powel  was 
elected. 

William  Robinson  was  elected  in  1834, 
again  in  1837,  again  in  1840,  again  in  18,43 
and  again  in  1846. 

Daniel  Miles  was  elected  in  1839  and 
soon  resigned. 

John  B.  Nilcs  was  elected  in  1840,  again 
in  1845,  again  in  1848  and  again  in  1852. 

Daniel  Gordon  was  elected  in  1843,  and 
served  two  years  and  resigned. 

Augustus  Cook  was  elected  in  1847,  agaiu 
in  1850,  again  in  1857,  and  is  now  acting. 

Wm.  D.  Yan  Horu  was  elected  in  1851. 

James  Benham  was  elected  in  1854. 

James  H.  Brown  was  elected  in  1S55, 
served  two  years  and  died. 

Westloy  Robinson  was  elected  in  1857, 
and  is  now  acting. 

MILLS. 

Tho  milling  was  done  at  CoM  Crook, 
Truxville,  and  at  Read's  mill  in  Greenfield. 

In  1834,  Peter  Brown  built  a  horse  pow- 
er grist  mill,  on  the  north  part  of  the  farm 
ho  now  lives  on,  and  did  a  good  businca*. 
The  early  settlers  jointly  paid  $25  for  a  hand 
mill,  and  ground  their  corn  for  a  numb*  r 
of  years. 

In  1830,  Beuj.  More  built  a  saw  mill  en 
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Slate  Run,  on  the  west  end  of  the  farm  now 
occupied  by  G.  H.  Woodruff.  In  1832, 
Thomas  Beimet  built  a  saw  mill  on  Slate 
Run,  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Uriah 
Ford.  In  1840,  Ira  Wood  built  a  saw  mill 
on  Slate  Run,  on  the  farm  on  which  he  now 
lives.  These  mills  have  all  been  carried  off 
by  freshets. 

In  1842,  Miner  Atherton  built  a  steam 
saw  mill  in  the  fourth  section,  now  owned 
by  Willard  Van  Tine.  In  1 84-,  James  L. 
Couch  built  a  steam  saw  mill  in  the  west 
part  of  the  fourth  section,  where  he  now 
lives.  In  1840,  John  Idler  built  a  steam 
saw  mill  at  Centerville,  which  was  burned 
-down  in  185G  and  rebuilt  in  1857  by  Idler 
and  Hester,  and  greatly  improved.  It  was 
again  burned  down  in  1859  and  re-built  the 
•same  year. 

STORES  AND  VILLAGES. 

Ira  Holloway  opened  a  small  store  on 
the  corners  by  the  meeting  house  in  1835, 
sold  out  his  stock  of  goods  and  retired  from 
the  business. 

In  1840,  Wm.  L.  Fish  opened  a  stock  of 
goods  in  the  same  house  and  continued  in 
the  business  some  five  years. 

In  1848,  after  the  Sandusky  and  Mans- 
field Railroad  had  been  completed  through 
the  township,  Horatio  JSr.  Owen  built  a 
warehouse  and  store  on  the  Railroad,  and 
gave  it  the  name  of  Havana.  He  com- 
menced in  the  mercantile  and  produce  busi- 
ness, and  with  his  son,  Seymore  W.  Owen, 
has  continued  in  the  business,  cither  jointly 
or  separately,  to  the  present  time.  The 
township  owes  much  of  its  present  prosper- 
ity to  the  opening  of  business  at  Havana. 
The  village  is  situated  a  half  mile  from  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  township,  and  is 
7GJ  feet  above  Monrooville  Station,  and 
22  3£  feet  above  Sandusky  Bay. 

Centerville,  four  miles  south  of  Havana, 
received  its  name  from  the  Railroad  Com- 


pany, in  consequence  of  its  being  the  cen- 
tral station  between  Sandusky  City  and 
Mansfield.  It  is  714-  feet  above  Havana 
and  295  feet  above  lake  water. 

VETERAN  SURVIVORS. 

Zachariah  Burrit  served  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  Ho  came  here  in  1830,  and 
died  in  1834.  His  widow  died  a  few  years 
after,  and  his  children  have  left  the  town- 
ship. 

Widow  Ford,  mother  of  Uriah  Ford,  was 
the  wife  of  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  and 
died  in  1841. 

Ezra  Prudden  served  in  the  war  of  1812, 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  died  in  1S5G, 
leaving  children,  of  whom  his  son  Ezra  lives 
in  the  township. 

David  Ray  served  on  the  western  frontier 
in  the  war  of  1812,  and  was  in  several  bat- 
tles. He  still  lives  in  the  township  and  has 
children, 

Ira  Nichols  served  in  the  war  of  1812,  in 
a  company  of  volunteers  from  Ticonderoga, 
and  was  in  the  battle  of  Plattsburg.  He 
died  in  1847,  leaving  a  widow  and  three 
children  who  live  in  the  township. 

George  H.  Woodruff  served  in  the  war 
of  1812,  in  Western  New  York.  He  lives 
in  the  township. 

Augustus  Cook  served  in  1812,  in  West- 
ern New  York,  and  now  lives  in  tho  town- 
ship. 

Sanford  Place  served  in  the  war  of  1812, 
at  Burlington,  Yt.,  and  is  living  here. 

Augustus  Place  served  in  the  war  of  1812, 
at  Burlington,  Vt.,  and  died  in  1855,  leav- 
ing children. 

Elizar  Hiler  served  in  the  war  of  1812. 
Ho  came  to  this  township  in  1S33  and 
moved  to  Michigan  in  1855.  I  have  heard 
him  relate  several  incidents  of  the  battlo  of 
Little  York.  They  had  crossed  the  river 
and  were  marching  up  a  steep  declvity,  that 
brought  them  directly  in  range  of  the  ene- 
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my's  cannon.  In  the  platoon,  in  front,  was 
marching  the  company's  commissary,  from 
whom  there  was  duo  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
company  a  quantity  of  back  rations,  such 
as  soap,  candles,  &c.  As  the  Commissary 
stepped  upon  the  hank,  a  cannon  hall  cut 
him  nearly  in  two,  and  passing  on,  carried 
away  the  hat  of  a  jolly  Irishman  who  was 
marching  hj  Hiler's  side.  As  the  Com- 
missary's body  Citme  tumbling  past  them, 
the  Irishman  seized  his  hat  and  placed  it  on 
his  own  head,  and  as  the  body  rolled  on, 
exclaimed :  "  There,  by  golly,  goes  all  our 
back  rations." 

Just  before  General  Pike  was  killed  by 
the  explosion  of  the  British  Magazine,  which 
proved  so  fatal  to  the  American  troops,  his 
company  had  taken  an  exposed  position, 
and  to  relieve  themselves  from  the  surround- 
ing terror  of  the  conflict,  proposed  to  take 
a  drink  of  liquor.  His  canteen  contained 
the  liquor  for  his  platoon,  and  in  order  to 
take  the  canteen  from  his  shoulder,  laid  his 
musket  down  at  his  feet.  At  that  instant 
the  fort  was  blown  up,  and  among  the  fall- 
ing fragments  a  stone  fell  upon  his  musket 
and  smashed  it  in  pieces  within  a  foot  of  his 
feet.  He  picked  up  another  on  the  field 
that  served  him  equally  as  well. 

EEC  BEN  C.  PIXLEY. 

Thomas  Head,  son  of  Joseph  Read,  and 
brother-in-law  of  Reuben  C.  Pixley,  related 
to  me  the  following  incidents  and  history  of 
Reuben  C.  Pixley  as  he  had  heard  him  re- 
late them  in  his  father's  family : 

He  was  born  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State  of  New  York  and  came  to  the  Fire- 
lands  at  an  early  day,  in  company  with  his 
father,  Reuben  Pixley. 

In  the  Yall  of  1812,  at  the  age  of  lGf 
while  in  company  with  Mr.  Seymore,  cut- 
ting a  bee  tree  on  Seymore  Creek,  they 
were  fired  upon  by  two  Indians.  Seymore 
fell,  shot  through  the  head,  and  died  at  Pix- 


ley's  feet.  The  Indians  ran  up,  tore  oft'  Scj- 
more's  scalp,  examined  Pixlev's  head,  ami 
finding  no  wounds,  examined  his  hat  and 
found  the  band  shot  off  and  a  bullet  mark 
in  the  hat.  They  then  whirled  Pixley 
around,  facing  the  west,  and  shouted  "run  !" 
He  started  at  their  bidding,  and  they  ran 
close  behind  him,  one  against  each  shoulder, 
and  directed  his  course  away  from  the  set- 
tlement and  towards  Lower  Sandusky,  now 
Fremont,  and  took  him  by  the  way  of  De- 
troit into  Canada. 

After  about  six  months'  captivity,  a  friend 
by  the  name  of  Hunt  was  present  at  a 
drunken  festival  of  the  tribe  and  bargained 
for  Pixley 's  ransom.  The  price  was  fixed 
at  875.  Hunt  paid  the  money  and  took 
the  boy  home,  and  hid  him  in  his  cellar, 
expecting  them  to  come  back  for  a  new 
bargain  when  they  became  sober.  The  next 
day  they  came  back,  laid  down  tire  money, 
and  demanded  the  boy,  saying  that  they 
loved  him,  had  adopted  him  into  their  tribe, 
picked  a  squaw  for  his  wife,  and  would  not 
let  him  go.  To  this  Hunt  answered,  that 
they  had  made  a  fair  bargain,  received  the 
money,  and  given  up  their  prisoner,  and  that 
he  had  already  gone  to  Detroit.  The  In- 
dians doubted  the  statement  that  ho  had 
gone,  and  determined  to  keep  a  strict  watch 
and  retake  him.  He  remained  secreted  in 
the  cellar  three  days,  and  by  taking  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  favorable  circumstance,  not 
now  remembered,  which  drew  the  Indians 
from  their  watch  a  few  hours,  succeeded  in 
eluding  their  vigilance  and  making  his  es- 
cape to  Detroit. 

Reuben  Pixley  and  his  son  were  jobbers, 
clearing  land,  making  roads,  &c.  During 
182G  and  1827,  they  had  taken  a  job  od 
the  turnpike  leading  from  York  x  road-, 
(now  Bellevue,)  to  Hamnie r's  Corners,  (nov* 
Clyde,)  through  the  township  of  York;  and 
Reuben  C.  had  bought  the  farm,  since  kn<>w; 
as  the  Sargent  Tavern  Stand,  in  that  town 
ship. 
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In  January,  1828,  Reuben  C.  Pixley  mar- 
ried Miss  Cyntha  Read,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Read,  of  Norwich,  and  moved  on  to  his 
farm.  In  March,  1829,  Mrs.  Pixley  died, 
leaving  a  son  about  four  months  old.  In 
February,  1830,  Reuben  C.  Pixley  died. 
They  both  died  in  the  same  house,  with  the 
lung  fever,  with  only  eleven  months  differ- 
ence in  their  deaths. 

The  son,  Perry  Pixley,  was  brought  up 
by  Thomas  Read.  He  married  Miss  Mar- 
garet Ann  Rulisson,  of  this  township,  and 
have  several  child reu.  They  live  in  Rich- 
mond township. 

Reuben  Pixley,  Sen.,  died  in  1834  in  the 
township  of  Milan.  He  was  taken  with  the 
cholera  while  at  work  at  Huron,  and  in 
company  with  a  friend,  by  the  name  of 
Brown,  started  for  his  home  in  York  Town- 
ship. While  passing  through  Milan  Town- 
ship, his  strength  gave  away  and  he  was 
compelled  to  seek  a  shelter.  With  some 
difficulty  they  found  a  family  who  were 
willing  to  abandon  their  house  while  he 
should  need  to  occupy  it.  He  died  a  few 
hours  after,  and  his  friend  constructed  a 
rude  coffin  and  consigned  his  remains  to  the 
grave,  and  then  carried  the  sad  tidings  to 
his  family. 

WILD  HOGS. 

When  Hanson  Read,  Erastus  Smith  and 
others  fled  to  evade  the  Indians,  after  Hull's 
surrender,  they  left  their  hogs  running  at 
large  in  the  woods.  It  was  afterwards  sup- 
posed that  these  hogs  became  wild  and  lived 
and  bred  year  after  year  in  the  woods. 

The  settlers  of  Norwich  found  many  wild 
hogs  in  that  vicinity,  and  the  males,  when 
several  years  old,  were  ferocious,  and  when 
wounded,  extremely  dangerous. 

Late  in  the  fall  of  1827,  Levi  Read, 
Thomas  Read,  (sons  of  Joseph  Read.)  Reu- 
ben C.  Pixley  and  Wilder  Lawrence,  went 
into  the  south  part  of  the  township,  then  an 
unbroken  wilderness,  in  pursuit  of  a  drove 
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of  hogs  belonging  to  Joseph  Read.  Morris 
Read,  ot  Sherman,  had  also  lost  some  hogs, 
and  had  sent  a  hunting  party  into  the  same 
quarter  on  the  same  day.  The  Sherman 
company  were  in  advance  and  had  found 
their  hogs,  anions  which  was  a  lar^e  wild 
boar,  and  were  trying  to  drive  them  home. 
The  boar  had  attacked  their  dogs,  killed  one, 
and  wounded  others.  The  Norwich  com- 
pany heard  the  outcry  of  the  hogs  and  dogs 
ahead,  and  soon  the  drove  came  rushing  up. 
The  boar's  tusks,  to  use  the  expression  of 
an  eye-witness,  looked  like  a  pair  of  deer's 
horns.  Pixley  said,  ul  will  shoot  that  boar,'' 
and  fired.  The  ball  struck  his  head  too  low- 
to  cripple  him,  but  made  him  more  ferocious. 
Just  at  this  moment  the  Sherman  company 
came  up,  and  Henry  Dascom  being  in  ad- 
vance of  the  others,  the  wounded  hoo;  started 
furiously  at  him.  Dascom  fled,  but  the  hog 
soon  overtook  him,  when  Dascom  dodged 
behind  a  tree,  slipped  and  fell.  While  he 
lay  prostrate  the  hog  stood  over  him,  but 
offered  him  no  injury.  But  as  he  sprang 
to  his  feet,  the  hog  renewed  the  attack,  and 
ran  close  by  Dascom's  side,  with  his  head 
down,  trying  to  strike  his  legs  with  his  tusks 
at  every  step.  Again  Dascom  slipped  and 
fell,  receiving  only  a  small  cut  iu  the  calf  of 
his  leg.  Again  springing  to  his  feet,  the 
hog  struck  one  of  his  tusks  into  his  thigh 
just  above  the  knee,  and  ripped  it  open  the 
whole  length  of  the  thigh  bone.  Again 
Dascom  fell. 

The  scene  had  transpired  before  the  whole 
company,  not  more  than  six  or  eight  rods 
distant,  but  the  chase  had  been  so  rapid 
changing  and  uncertain,  that  no  one  dared 
to  shoot  at  the  hog  for  fear  of  hitting  Das- 
com. 

While  Da?com  lay  still,  the  hog  stood 
with  his  fore  feet  close  by  his  side  with  his 
head  raised  proudly  over  him,  champing  his 
teeth.  Dascom  tried  to  bring  the  muzzle 
of  his  gun  up  to  shoot,  but  when  lie  raised 
the  gun,  or  stirred  his  hand  or  foot,  the  hog 
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instantly  sprang,  with  open  mouth,  to  seize 
it,  or  strike  it  with  its  tusks.  Levi  Read 
called  out,  u  Lie  still,  Dascom,  lie  still,  and 
I  will  shoot  him."  Then  followed  a  breath- 
less moment.  A  slight  error  in  directing 
the  ball  might  be  fatal  to  Dascom.  But 
Levi's  rifle  never  missed  its  mark,  and  as  it 
cracked,  his  dog,  (a  true  deer  hunter,)  sprang 
from  his  side,  seized  the  hog  by  the  ear  and 
held  on, — the  dog  ou  one  side  of  Dascom's 
body  and  the  hog  on  the  other,  with  their 
heads  extended  over  him.    The  hog  finally 


began  to  reel,  and  dropped  down  across 
Dascom's  body,  while  the  dog  held  fast  to 
his  ear. 

They  pulled  the  hog  oft*  from  Dascom 
and  tore  open  his  pantaloons  and  disclosed 
a  wound  ten  inches  long  and  two  deep. 
Lawrence  got  his  oxen  and  sled  and  took 
him  to  his  house,  and  in  a  few  days  to  his 
own  home  in  Sherman.  The  wound  bled 
but  little,  but  it  laid  him  up  several  months 
and  was  over  a  year  in  healing  up. 


MEMOIRS  OF  PERU  TOWNSHIP  CONTINUED. 


BY  LEVI  R.  SUTTON. 


In  compliance  with  a  request,  I  hero  give 
some  further  account  of  the  early  settlement 
of  this  township,  commencing  with  some  of 
the 

EARLY  SETTLERS. 

Thomas  Parker,  second  son  of  George 
and  Catherine  Parker,  was  born  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  Oct.  16th,  1767;  Sarah  Elliot 
was  born  in  Dover,  Duchess  Co.,  N.  Y., 
Aug.  13th,  1769.  Said  Thomas  Parker  and 
Sarah  Elliot  were  married  in  Cayuga  Co., 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  16th,  1796,  where  they  resided 
on  a  farm  until  the  winter  of  1814  and  '15, 
■when  Mr.  Parker  came  to  Ohio  on  a  visit 
to  his  brothers  Charles  and  Green  Parker, 
then  living  near  Milan,  Erie  Co.  In  1817, 
ho  bought  a  lot  of  land  on  Vermillion  River, 
where  his  son  E.  C.  Parker  soon  after  set- 
tled and  resided  upon  for  several  years  after. 

In  1810,  he  purchased  690  acres  of  land 
of  C.  J.  13.,  lying  in  the  fourth  section  of 
Vredenburgh  Township,  (now  Peru,)  and 
in  1820  he  and  Luther  Hodges,  (his  son- 
in-law,)  with  their  families,  moved  on  to  the 


land  and  commenced  making  improvement-; 
the  same  spring.  His  sons  Seth  C.  and 
Benjamin  E.  Parker  and  Luther  Hodges 
cleared  off  and  planted  about  three  acres 
with  corn  and  potatoes;  and  in  making  the 
fence  they  had  to  carry  the  rails  on  their 
backs.  This  was  the  first  clearing  made  in 
that  section  of  the  township,  and  the  crop 
was  good  and  proved  to  be  a  blessing 
their  families.  In  1821,  he  planted  an  or- 
chard of  apple  trees,  perhaps  the  first  in 
that  section.  In  1822,  Mr.  Parker  mad* 
arrano-ements  with  Josiah  Root  for  building 

o 

a  saw  and  grist  mill  on  the  west  part  of  1.  - 
land,  which  was  completed  in  a  short  1  n 
and  proved  to  be  a  great  benefit  to  the 
habitants  by  grinding  their  grain  for  bn  a  '. 
pudding,  &c. 

Mr.  Parker  was  a  very  stirring  an  ]  indu*- 
trious  man.    He  gained  his  property  I J 
hard  labor,  and  gave  each  of  his  eh 
fifty  acres  of  land;  sons  and  daugl 
shared  equal.    Ho  embraced  religion,  ah 
united  with  the  Baptist  Church  in  Br  I 
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Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  I  think  iu  1812;  yet, 
he  was  no  bigot,  for  there,  as  well  as  in 
Ohio,  his  house  was  open  and  free  for  all 
ministers  of  the  gospel.  He  was  old  enough 
to  rceollect  many  of  the  stirring  events  of 
the  American  Revolution.  He  was  at  the 
Battle  of  Bennington  the  lGth  of  August, 
1777;  was  waiter  to  his  uncle  Elisha  Par- 
ker, an  officer  under  the  command  of  Col. 
Seth  Warner. 

Mr.  Parker  died  in  Peru  Sept.  3d,  1S39, 
nged  73  years.  His  children  that  survive 
are:  Lureue  V.  Hodges,  in  Chatham,  C.  W. ; 
E.  C.  Parker  and  Rev.  Seth  C.  Parker,  in 
Peru,  Huron  County,  0.;  Rev.  B.  E.  Par- 
ker, in  Adrian,  Mich. ;  Ira  A.  Parker,  sup- 
posed to  be  in  Texas;  Lovina  C.  Hodges 
and  MaryDrury,in  Michigan ;  Lucene  Crow, 
in  Centerton,  Huron  Co.,  G. ;  Hiram  C. 
Parker,  in  Ludas  Co.,  0.  The  others,  viz: 
Geo.  T.  Parker,  John  H.  Parker  and  Maria 
H.,  have  deceased.  A  more  full  and  com- 
plete history  of  the  early  Parker  families 
on  the  Fire  Lands  is  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion. It  will  embrace  a  brief  history  of  Rev. 
•Green  Parker,  Capt.Chas.  Parker  and  Capt. 
Clark  Parker,  who  served  in  the  war  of 
1812,  under  Gen.  Harrison. 

INDIAN  TRIBES. 

Seneca  John,  whom  I  mentioned  in  my 
former  statement,  resided  on  the  Reserve  in 
Seneca  Co.,  and  was  a  brother  of  Comstock, 
the  principal  Chief  of  the  Seneca  tribe,  and 
the  same  that  was  afterwards  killed  by  his 
brothers.  He  appeared  to  be  a  very  friendly 
Indian,  and  I  became  acquainted  with  him 
soon  after  I  settled  on  Hurou  River,  in  1817. 
Ho  would  frequently  call  at  my  house  when 
passing  by,  up  to  near  the  time  of  his  death, 
which,  I  believe,  was  in  1828.  I  under- 
stood from  him  that  the  Indians  had  their 
hunting  grounds  allotted  off  among  them- 
selves before  the  settlement  of  the  whites, 
and  no  Indian  had  a  right  to  intrude  on  an- 
other's territory  by  hunting  or  trapping. 
At  the  time  I  saw  him,  he  claimed  the  west 
half  of  this  township  and  the  northwest 
part  of  Greenfield  for  his  hunting  ground, 
as  far  as  the  Indians  were  concorned.  In 
the  spring  of  the  year,  as  soon  as  the  frost 
commenced  coming  out  of  the  ground,  he 
would  start  with  his  family  and  go  to  the 
Vermillion,  or  somewhere  east  of  Peru, 


where  there  was  sugar  maple.  There  his 
squaw  would  commence  making  sugar  and 
he  to  making  and  setting  traps  for  raccoon. 
A  part  of  them  were  strung  along  all  the 
little  streams  that  put  into  Huron  River,  both 
north  and  south  of  my  house,  and  as  far  as 
his  huntinggrounds  extended.  One  season 
he  told  me  that  he  had  over  400  traps  set- 
ting at  the  time,  and  that  it  took  him  seven 
or  eight  days  to]  go  round  them  all.  He 
frequently  stopped  at  my  house  while  going 
round  his  traps,  to  stay  over  night,  sleeping 
before  the  fire,  but  always  starting  by  sun^ 
rise  in  the  morning,  after  shouldering  his 
load  of  skins.  The  greatest  number  of 
skins  at  any  one  time,  if  I  recollect  right, 
was  28  fresh  raccoon  skins  which  made 
quite  a  load.  After  the  season  of  sugar- 
making  and  trapping  was  over,  they  would 
pack  up  and  go  home  to  plant  coin.  After 
planting,  they  would  return  to  the  hunting 
grouud;  and  Soneea  John  mo?t  generally 
encamped  at  a  spring  about  thirty  rods  from 
my  house,  first  obtaining  leave  to  do  so, 
when  his  squaw  would  soon  have  a  shantv 
built  with  poles  and  peeled  bark.  They 
would  stay  and  hunt  two  or  three  weeks, 
killing  quite  a  number  of  deer,  and  jerking 
the  meat  before  the  fire.  Whenever  there 
was  a  carcass  of  a  deer  brought  into  cam]* 
his  squaw  would  quit  her  work,  whatever  it 
might  be,  and  commence  cutting  the  veni- 
son iuto  thin  slices,  run  them  on  a  stick  and 
put  them  before  the  fire  to  dry.  A  deer's 
head  is  a  choice  dish  with  them,  but  neither 
the  hunter  nor  the  cook  takes  time  to  skin 
it.  It  is  thrown  into  the  pot;  when  cooked, 
they  pick  off  some  of  the  hair  while  eating. 
When  they  get  enough  dried  venison  to  last 
them  through  the  summer,  they  pack  up 
and  start  foi  home.  In  the  fall,  as  soon  as 
the  skins  were  good,  they  would  return  and 
encamp  in  the  north-west  part  of  this  town- 
ship and  hunt  until  cold  weather  set  in.* 
It  was  often  very  tedious  to  get  a  little 

*i  would  add  that  I  knew  Seneca  John  well.  As 
a  noble  son  of  the  forest  he  had  no  superior  and 
few  equals.  His  effort  to  bring  the  trine  to  adopt 
civiliz.Uion,  temperance,  and  other  reforms,  caused 
his  tragic  death  by  Comstock  and  Steel,  a  more 
full  account  of  which  will  be  given  soon.  Also, 
many  incidents  and  recollections  of  this  truly 
great  man.  For  a  more  full  account  of  his  life 
and  death,  see  Howe's  Historical  Collection  of 
Ohio,  and  C.  W.  Bntterfield'a  History  of  Seneca 
County,  and  Mrs.  Cuttler's  graphic  article  in  the 
Western  Magazine.  Seth  C.  Parker. 

Peru,  Feb.  2'Jth,  18C0. 
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breadstuff  for  a  family,  especially  before  we 
got  to  raising  our  own  grain.  I  will  relate 
one  case  out  of  many  how  I  obtained  a  bag 
of  meal. 

In  the  spring  of  1818,  being  nearly  out 
of  corn  for  bread,  and  having  made  some 
maple  sugar,  we  sent  some  down  to  Hunt's 
Mill,  at  Cold  Creek,  with  a  man  to  sell  for 
corn,  expecting  that  he  would  get  it  ground 
and  bring  it  home  with  him.  There  was 
no  corn  to  be  bought  at  the  mill  for  sugar 
or  money.  He  finally  sold  the  sugar  to  a 
man  living  in  Venice,  one  and  a  quarter 
miles  from  the  mill,  who  expected  to  have 
some  corn  to  pay  in  about  two  weeks.  We 
got  along  as  well  as  we  could  until  the  time- 
expired.  Not  having  any  team,  except  an 
old  horse  that  ran  in  the  woods,  I  started 
early  one  morning  and  hunted  faithfully 
until  10  o'clock  before  I  found  him.  I  then 
started  for  Venice,  and  arrived  there  some 
time  before  night.  The  man  was  not  at 
home;  I  think  he  had  gone  to  Blooming- 
ville;  no  one  knewT  when  ho  would  be  back. 
But  I  thought  corn  I  must  have;  so  I  con- 
cluded to  wait  until  he  returned  home.  I 
took  my  horse  out  west  of  the  village  and 
spanceled  him,  (that  is,  tied  his  two  fore 
legs  together  below  the  knees,)  and  turned 
him  into  the  woods  to  shift  for  himself.  I 
went  back  to  the  town  and  put  up,  (that  is, 
waited  at  tl  ehest  hotel  I  could  find  in  town, 

J£5r  The  readers  of  the  Fire  Lands  Pi- 
oneer will  find  several  articles  of  especial 
interest  in  the  present  number.  In  addition 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  September  and 
December  Quarterly  Meetings,  it  contains 
Historical  Sketches  of  Townsend,  by  Ben- 
jamin Benson,  Esq. ;  Further  Reminiscences 
of  Milan  Township,  by  Judge  Fowler;  Per- 
sonal Memoirs,  by  Seth  Jennings,  Esq.; 
Pilgrims  of  the  May  Flower,  furnished  by 
Hon.  Chas.  B.  Simmons,  etc.  The  com- 
munication of  Mr.  Niles,  of  New  Haven, 
contains  many  important  historical  facts  con- 
nected with  the  early  settlement  of  Norwich 
Township,  and  his  graphic  account  of  the 

{>eri!ous  adventure  of  Henry  Daseom  and 
lis  companions,  who  were  attacked  by  a  fe- 
rocious boar  while  hunting  wild  hogs  in  the 
forest,  has  the  smack  of  genuine  pioneer  life. 

Mr  Sutton  also  gives  some  further  ac- 
count of  the  early  settlement  of  Peru  Town- 


which  was  kept  in  a  small  log  house  near 
the  bay  shore,  by  Job  Hughs.)  Not  know- 
ing how  long  I  would  have  to  stay  for  the 
man  to  come  home,  I  had  to  make  close 
calculation  about  my  board ;  for  one  meal 
at  the  tavern  would  have  consumed  all  the 
money  I  had  at  the  time.  However,  I  went 
to  bed  on  the  floor,  without  any  supper,  and 
slept  till  morning;  then  I  went  out  in;  the 
woods  and  found  my  horse  doing  rather 
better  than  1  had  done  through  the  night, 
for  he  had  good  picking.  I  went  back  to 
the  village  and  waited  until  10  o'clock  A. 
M.,  when  I  took  breakfast  at  the  tavern. 
The  man  returned  about  eleven  o'clock;  he 
had  some  corn,  but  two  or  three  of  his  neigh- 
bors wanted  all  the  corn  he  had,  and  they 
persuaded  him  to  pay  me  the  money  and 
let  them  have  the  corn ;  so  he  tendered  me 
the  money  for  the  sugar,  which  I  refused  to 
take,  telling  him  how  long  I  had  waited  for 
him  and  that  my  family  needed  it  at  home. 
Finally  he  let  me  have  the  corn.  I  went 
after  my  horse  with  a  light  heart  and  took 
the  corn  to  Hunt's  Mill,  got  it  ground  some 
time  before  sunset,  started  for  home,  leading 
my  horse  all  the  way.  The  last  four  miles 
was  a  trail  through  the  woods;  the  night 
was  dark,  which  made  it  difficult  to  keep  in 
the  trail;  but  I  arrived  at  home  about  12 
o'clock  at  night,  quite  thankful  that  I  had 
got  home  with  ray  bag  of  meal. 

ship,  which  includes  incidents  in  the  life  «»t* 
Seneca  John  and  a  brief  history  of  tin  Par- 
ker family. 

The  Publishing  Committee  have  on  hand 
many  valuable  manuscripts  for  publication, 
among  which  are  Nos.  3  and  4  of  "  Scat- 
tered Leaves,"  containing  biographical 
sketches  of  David  Underbill  and  Rev.  £v- 
erton  Judson ;  Memoirs  of  Margaretta  Town- 
ship; a  biographical  sketch  of  Maj.  Falley, 
<fec,  articles  of  more  than  ordinary  iuten.*sL 

It  is  necessary,  to  secure  an  early  com- 
pletion of  the  present  volume,  that  the  can- 
vassers in  the  different  townships  complete 
their  list  and  forward  them  to  the  pub 
ers  at  once,  as  they  have,  as  yet,  received 
orders  for  but  a  small  portion  of  the  coj  i  - 
which  the  members  of  the  society  pledge  • 
themselves  to  take  at  the  September  ami 
December  Quarterly  Meetings. 
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FIRE  LANDS  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 
Norwalk,  0.,  June  13,  18 GO. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
■held  in  Whittlesey  Hall,  Norwalk,  Wednes- 
day, June  13th,  at  11  o'clock  A.  M. 

Piatt  Benedict,  Esq.,  the  venerable  Pres- 
ident, was  in  the  chair,  and  the  meeting  was 
opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  A.  Newton. 

The  proceedings  of  the  last  quarterly 
meeting  at  Monroeville  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

The  Special  Comuittee,  appointed  at  the 
last  meeting,  to  ascertain  some  plan  by  which 
the  Pioneer  might  receive  a  better  support, 
reported,  and  after  discussion  by  Messrs.  F. 
D.  Parish,  Fowler,  Stewart,  Schuyler  and 
others,  it  was  resolved  that  the  correspond- 
ing secretaries,  Hon.  F.  D.  Parish  and  G. 
T.  Stewait,  Esq.,  be  authorized  and  request- 
ed to  devise  and  execute  a  plan  for  the  more 
general  circulation  of  tho  Magazine. 

The  Treasurer's  Report  was  submitted, 
showing  a  balance  in  the  Treasury  of  &4,GG. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  an  elec- 
tion of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  which 
resulted  as  follows: 

President — Piatt  Benedict,  Esq.,  of  Nor- 
walk. 

Vice  Presidents — Judge  S.  C.  Parker, 
Peru;  William  Parish, Esq.,  Oxford ;  J.  H. 


Niles,  Esq.,  Norwich;  Judge  Z.  Phillips, 
Berlin ;  Elijah  Bemis,  Esq.,  Lymo. 

Recording  Secretary — D.  IT.  Pease,  Nor- 
walk. 

Corresponding  Secretaries — G.  T.  Stew- 
art, Esq.,  Norwalk;  Hon.  F.  D.  Parish, 
Sandusky. 

Treasurer — A.  Preston,  Norwalk. 

A  recess  was  then  taken  till  1  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Society  re-assembled  with  a  large 
attendance  oi'the  Pioneers  of  the  Firoliinds 
and  the  citizens  of  the  place. 

Many  documents  and  relics  were  pre- 
sented for  the  cabinet  of  the  Society,  among 
which  were  the  following: 

A  piece  taken  from  the  flag-ship  Law- 
rence by  Charles  Stock,  and  presented  by 
H.  L.  Moulton.  Also,  presented  by  the 
same,  some  fine  specimens  of  iron  ore  and 
magnesia.  A  tobacco  box  of  tho  old  school 
was  presented  by  E.  M.  Barnum  from  J. 
Bradish,  Clarksfield.  By  E.  0.  Ellis,  Peru, 
some  very  fine  Indian  ornaments.  Some 
choice  specimens  of  arrows  and  other  Indi- 
an lelics,  by  Judge  Parker,  S.  H.  Gibson, 
of  Greenwich,  J.  T.  Parker,  oi  Fairfield,  A. 
B.  Hoyt,  of  Norwalk,  C.  H.  Jackson,  of 
ITartland,  Mrs.  Roxa  Barker,  and  John  Fox, 
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of  Norwalk.  An  ancient  hatchet  by  C.  W. 
Beals,  of  Hartland.  A  fragment  of  a  ball 
by  Mr.  Beckwith,  of  Bronson.  A  copy  of 
the  Ulster  County  (1ST.  Y.)  Gazette,  pub- 
lished in  1800,  presented  by  E.  Ivory,  Nor- 
walk.  A  catalogue  of  the  officers  and  stu- 
dents of  the  Norwalk  Academy  in  1829, 
presented  by  Anson  Miller,  Esq.,  Fremont. 

The  Society  then  listened  to  a  very  in- 
teresting account  of  the  newspapers  of  the 
Firelands  by  C.  P.  Wickham,  Esq.,  of  Nor- 
walk. '  Beginning  with  the  Sandusky  Clar- 
ion, established  in  1822,  the  first  paper  pub- 
lished on  the  Firelands,  a  clear,  condensed 
and  comprehensive  history  of  each  news- 
paper enterprise  was  given,  and  the  Society 
unanimously  requested  its  publication. 

Letters  were  read  from  F.  Wadsworth, 
Esq.,  of  Canfield,  Ohio,  relative  to  matters 
connected  with  early  settlers. 

G.  T.  Stewart,  Esq.,  read  an  account, 
written  by  Mr.  A.  Felt,  of  the  murder  of 


Michael  Gibbsand  Mr.  Buelby  the  Indians, 
in  April,  1812.  Also,  read  by  Mr.  Stew- 
art, the  history  of  David  Underhill,  the  first 
settler  in  the  vicinity  of  Norwalk,  written 
by  Mrs.  S.  T.  Worcester.  The  latter  nar- 
rative forms  No.  4  of  the  valuable  series  of 
"Scattered  Sheaves,"  by  "Ruth,"  and  is 
for  publication  in  the  Pioneer. 

John  P.  McArdle,  the  veteran  publisher 
of  the  Norwalk  Reporter  and  Huron  Ad- 
vertiser, the  first  paper  published  in  Huron 
County,  presented  a  file  of  that  paper  from 
its  commencement  in  1827,  and  received 
the  thanks  of  the  Society  for  the  valuable 
contribution. 

Messrs.  H.  P.  Starr,  T.  S.  Fuller,  G.  W. 
Clary,  II.  Leonard  and  R.  N.  Whitney  wero 
then  appointed  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments for  the  next  meeting,  and  the  Society 
adjourned  to  meet  in  Birmingham,  Erie  Co., 
on  Wednesday,  the  12th  day  of  September 
next.  D.  H.  PEASE,  Sec'y. 
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SCATTERED  SHEAVES  —No.  3— BY  RUTH. 

SKETCH  OF  AN  UNPUBLISHED  SERMON,  DELIVERED  BY  THE  REV.  E.  JUDSON,  IN  MILAN,  IN  1800, 
UPON  THE  FIRST  PAGE  OF  WHICH,  IN  A  NOTE,  HE  STATES  THAT  NEARLY  ALL  THE 
FACTS  MENTIONED  IN  IT,  RELATING  TO  THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  Til  AT 
TOWN,  WERE  OBTAINED,  BY  HIM,  FROM  EYE-WITNESSES. 


The  history  of  Milan  commences  at  a 
date  much  earlier  than  the  first  settlements 
made  by  the  Anglo- White  American.  Pre- 
vious to  his  arrival  the  fertile  lands  along 
the  Huron,  had  furnished  hominy  to  the 
Red  man,  and  the  neighboring  forests,  deer, 
buffalo,  bears  and  turkies.  Tho  early  set- 
tlers speak  of  having  found  fine  fields  free 
from  timber,  all  along  the  Huron,  even  into 
•the  town  of  Rigefield,  and  that  the  under- 
brush in  the  woods,  had  been  kept  so  com- 
pletely down  by  the  annual  tires  of  the  In- 
dians, that  the  deer,  as  he  bounded  along 
under  the  sparse  oaks,  could  be  seen  for 
half  a  mile.  The  Indian  settlements  ex- 
tended down  the  river  to  the  north  line  of 
the  township,  and  in  the  opposite  direction, 
as  far  as  Ridgcfield,  many  years  before  the 
advent  of  the  first  white  settlers,  in  1809. 
Their  principal  village  stood  upon  a  high 
bluff,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  near  or 
perhaps  in  what  was  afterwards  known  as 
the  Abbot  Settlement.  It  is  supposed  that 
they  were  principally  Delawares  and  Otta- 
was.  About  the  year  1790,  or  it  may  be 
as  early  as  1787,  a  missionary  of  the  Mo- 
ravian Church  was  among  them.  The 
station  was  regarded  as  a  branch  of  the 
Gnadenhutten  Mission,  on  the  head  branch 
of  the  Muskingum  River.  A  considerable 
party  of  christian  Indians  had  been  driven 
from  their  settlement  at  Gnadenhutten  by 
tho  ferocity  of  the  white  settlers,  who  had 
murdered  a  large  number  of  them.  See 
uoto  A.  After  wandering  about  with  their 
spiritual  guide,  Zeisberger,  for  some  years, 


they  settled  on  the  Cuyahoga,  near  Cleve- 
land, within  the  present  township  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  called  their  settlement  Pel- 
geruh,  (Pilgrim's  Rest.)  Being  driven  from 
this  place,  they  came  to  the  above  named 
place  on  the  Huron  River,  commenced  a 
new  settlement  and  called  it  New  Salem. 
Here  they,  at  first,  had  considerable  success, 
but,  by  the  persecutions  of  the  Pagan  In- 
dians, they  were  eventually  forced  to  leave. 
It  seems  probable  that  a  portion  of  these 
christian  wanderers  were,  in  1801,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Thames  River,  in  Canada, 
and  that,  at  that  time,  the  Rev.  Christian 
Frederick  Dencke,  a  Moravian  Missionary, 
brought  hence  a  number  of  them,  and  com- 
menced a  new  Mission  on  the  spot  where 
the  village  of  Milan  now  stands.  The  In- 
dian name  of  the  town  was  Pequotting. — 
At  the  time  of  the  survey  of  the  Fire  Lands 
in  1807,  they  had  a  chapel  and  mission 
house,  and  appeared  to  be  making  progress, 
but  the  approach  of  white  settlers  routed 
them,  and  they  again  departed  for  Canada. 
Christian  Frederick  Dencke  is  described  by 
the  first  settlers,  as  a  man  of  learning,  in- 
tensely devoted  to  missionary  labor.  In 
his  manners,  he  was  hospitable,  kind  and 
attentive.  He  taught  his  followers  the  ru- 
diments of  education,  as  well  as  the  great 
truths  of  Chiistauity.  There  i.->  no  person 
now  living  here  who  rembershim,  but  there 
are  several  who  have  heard  their  parents 
speak  of  him.  One,  on  whose  memory  re- 
liance may  bo  placed,  says  that  lie  had  a 
library  which  filled  a  space  not  less  than 
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ten  feet  in  length,  and  six  feet  in  height, 
occupying  nearly  the  one  side  of  his  log 
cabin.  As  these  hooks  must  have  been 
brought  on  horseback,  through  a  wilderness, 
destitute  of  roads,  it  is  but  a  natural  infer- 
ence that  the  owner  of  them  was  a  lover  of 
learning,  and  that  he  was  already  a  person 
of  considerable  mental  culture.  He  was  a 
native  of  Iceland,  where  his  father  was  a 
missionary.  It  is  believed  that  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  Gnadcnhutten  Mission.  The 
chapel,  surmounted  by  a  bell,  stood  upon 
the  lot  now  occupied  by  Thomas  Hamilton. 
See  Note  C.  The  mission  house  was  on 
the  lot  adjoining  that  on  which  the  Presby- 
terian Church  now  stands,  in  the  rear  of  P. 
R.  Hopkins'  house.  The  house  of  the 
chief  Indian,  who  boro  the  English  name 
David,  was  on  the  spot  afterwards  occupied 
by  Dr.  A.  B,  Harris.  Ebenezer  Merry, 
who  came  to  Milan  among  the  first  white 
settlers,  says  that  there  were  sixteen  dwell- 
ings in  the  village,  and  that  their  habita- 
tions were  scattered  ad  along  the  banks  of 
the  river.  The  main  portion  of  them  left 
for  the  Thames  River  in  Upper  Canada,  in 
1809,  though  some  remained,  and  were 
probably  among  those  who  were  known 
either  as  Friendly  Indians,  or  as  adherents 
of  the  British  in  the  war  of  181:2. 

The  Fire  Lands,  or  Sufferers'  Lands,  were, 
previous  to  their  settlement,  of  little  value. 
Their  owners  were  poor,  and  the  climate 
supposed  to  be  unhealthy,  consequently  em- 
igration did  not  commence  in  earnest,  until 
1809,  two  years  after  the  survey  was  made. 
In  that  year,  David  Abbot  bought  1800 
acres  of  land,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  in  the  north-east  section  of  the  town- 
ship, and  the  same  year  Jared  Ward  moved 
on  to  it  with  his  family,  lived  in  an  Indian 
hut  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  cul- 
tivated the  Indian  bottom,  as  it  was  called, 
on  the  east  side.  J  ohn  Walworth  of  Cleve- 
land, purchased  about  the  same  time,  a  large 
tract,  afterwards  sold  to  Charles  Parker,  and 


since  known  as  the  Parker  Tract.  Parker 
moved  in  with  his  family  in  1810.  The 
same  year  Sellick  Comstock  purchased 
within  the  present  limits  of  Norwalk,  apart 
of  which  land  is  still  occupied  by  Philo 
Comstock.  These  three  settlements  lay  in 
regard  to  each  other,  as  the  three  corners 
of  a  triangle — the  present  village  of  Milan 
being  about  in  the  centre,  Several  other 
families  had  set  down  without  purchasing, 
upon  the  lands  left  by  the  Indians.  Three 

of  these   Starr,  JohYi  Laughlin  and 

Nathaniel  Burdue,  bought  afterwards  in 
Berlin.  In  1811  Abbot  built  a  large  barn 
which  was  the  first  framed  building  erected 
upon  the  Fire  Lands.  It  is  still  standing, 
and  owned  by  Daniel  Hamilton.  These 
three  settlements  soon  began  to  extend,  and 
in  1811,  another  was  commenced  in  the 
north-west  part  of  the  township,  by  Thomas 
Jeffrey,  who  owned  and  occupied  the  farm 
now  owned  by  A.  W.  P.  Mowry,  Josiah 
Smith,  who  owned  the  farm  now  occupied 
by  B.  D.  Turner,  and  Dydimus  and  Elijah 
Kinney  and  George  Colvin,  who  settled  in 
the  vicinity  of  Spear's  Corners.  Besides 
these,  there  were  others  who  had  settled,  or 
were  making  arrangements  to  do  so,  amoug 
whom  were  Ebenezer  Merry,  Alexander 
Mason,  David  Basset.  Are.  (For  the  names 
of  all  the  settlers  in  Milan  previous  to  the 
year  1812,  sec  Pioneer  Vol.  1  No.  3, page  1.) 
The  unusual  fertility  of  the  soil,  warranted 
on  the  part  of  the  pioneers,  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  speedy  return  for  all  their  toils 
and  sufferings.  Their  hopes  were,  however, 
soon  blasted  by  the  declaration  of  war  with 
Great  Britain,  and  their  situation  soon  i'<%- 
came  trying  in  the  extreme.  The  British 
commanded  Lake  Erie;  the  Indians,  smart- 
ing under  former  sufferings  and  injustice, 
and  encouraged  by  the  British  Commander, 
were  prowling  around,  ready  to  take  advan- 
tage of  any  opening  which  might  occur,  t<» 
gratify  their  revenge.  The  murder  of  Buell 
and  Gibbs  at  Sandusky,  had  already  taken 
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place.  The  settlers  could  not  muster,  in  all 
more  than  forty  men  able  to  bear  arms.  In 
the  midst  of  all  this  terror  and  anxiety,  the 
news  of  Hull's  inglorious  surrender  arrived. 
Men  now  began  to  speak  in  whispers,  and 
to  turn  pale  at  the  sound  of  their  own  foot- 
steps. I  pass  over  the  scenes  which  follow- 
ed consequent  upon  their  flight  and  subse- 
quent return,  so  many  pens  have  already 
described  them.  One  incident  however, 
showing  the  great  haste  of  their  movements, 
I  will  relate.  After  the  fugitives,  with  such 
necessaries  as  they  could  without  delay  col- 
lect together,  had  departed  and  proceeded 
about  two  miles,  it  was  found  that  one  child 
was  missing.  No  doubt  it  was  left  behind, 
and  all  hearts  were  pierced  with  anguish  at 
the  thought  of  what  might  be  its  fate. — 
Perhaps  its  little  scalp  was  already  dangling 
at  the  belt  of  some  ferocious  Indian.  The 
company  halted,  and  a  messenger  was  sent 
back  to  reconnoitre.  He  found  every  thing 
quiet  and  undisturbed,  and  the  little  one 
asleep.  The  child  was  soon  in  its  mothers 
amis.  That  mother  was  Mrs.  Cornelia 
Mason,  now  of  Tiffin,  Ohio.  (Recently  de- 
ceased, 1859.) 

The  news  which  caused  their  sudden  de- 
parture, proved  to  be  a  false  alarm,  and  the 
fugitives  returned  to  their  homes,  but  soon 
were  aroused  by  more  serious  intelligence, 
and  again  prepared  to  abandon  their  fire- 
sides. At  this  juncture  a  regiment  of  troops, 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  Simon  Per- 
kins, of  Warren,  came  and  established  a 
camp.  A  Fort,  surrounded  by  a  breast 
work  was  built  near  the  dwelling  of  Nicho- 
las Cline,  then  owned  by  Ebenczer  Merry. 
It  was  called  Fort  Avery.  Many  times  af- 
terwards did  the  settlers  have  to  abandon 
their  homes  and  take  shelter  in  this  Fort. 
Once,  a  portion  of  the  army,  together  with 
some  of  the  inhabitants,  were  dispatched 
in  pursuit  of  the  Indians.  They  found  and 
attacked  them  on  the  Peninsula,  opposite 
Sandusky  City.     Here  Alexander  Mason, 


husband  of  Cornelia  Mason,  mentioned 
above,  lost  his  life.  (See  skirmish  with  the 
Indians  on  Peninsula,  by  J.  R.  Giddings. 
Pioneer,  Vol.  1,  No.  4-.)  The  War  closed 
in  1815,  and  the  same  year  Huron  county 
was  organized,  and  Almon  Ruggles,  Jabez 
Wright  and  E.  Merry,  appointed  judges. — 
Mr.  Merry  having  declined,  Nathan  Strong 
of  Lyme,  was  appointed  in  his  place.  In 
1817,  E.  Merry  erected  a  flouring  mill  and 
saw  mill,  the  former  is  still  standing. — 
During  the  same  season,  a  Distillery  was 
put  in  operation  by  William  P.  Mason  and 
Moody  Mears,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  near 
the  Canal  Basin.  Subsequently,  Mason  sold 
out  his  interest,  and  built  another,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  Two  other  similar 
manufactories  were  afterwards  brought  in- 
to existence,  one  of  which  is  still  standing, 
but,  fortunately,  is  standing  still;  the  other 
has  been  converted  into  a  Hat  Factory.  As 
a  sequel,  eight  persons,  in  rapid  succession, 
were  laid  in  drunkard's  graves.  Tho  next 
generation,  to  its  honor  be  it  said,  repudia- 
ted the  distillery  and  the  dram  shop 

In  the  Spring  of  1817,  William  Adams 
located  himself  in  the  village.  He  was  the 
first  communicant  of  the  Pres.  Church  in 
the  township.  Thomas  Jeffrey,  who  came 
in  in  1811,  was  a  communicant  in  thoMeth. 
Epis.  Church.  War  breaking  out,  no  reli- 
gious organization  took  place.  Rev.  Jos. 
Badger,  of  the  Pres.  Church,  who  was 
Chaplain  of  the  Army,  at  Fort  Avery, 
preached  occasionally,  in  the  Abbot  settle- 
ment. In  181G,  a  Methodist  Class  was 
formed  in  Jeffrey's  neighborhood,  and  he 
became  its  leader.  The  same  year,  William 
Spear  came  in,  and  a  week  after,  Seth  A. 
Adams,  his  family  and  mother  arrived. — 
Soon  after  came  Gilbert  Sexton  and  family. 
From  these  families  the  Pres.  Church  was 
formed,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Spear,  April 
25th,  1  SIS,  and  consisted  of  William  Spear 
and  wife,  Love  Spear,  Gilbert  Sexton  and 
wife,  Deborah  Sexton,  William  Adams  and 
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his  mother,  Eleanor  Adams.    The  services 
were  performed  by  William  Williams,  of 
Conn.,  and  Rev.  Alvin  Coe,  then  living  in 
Greenfield.    The  next  day  Joseph  Smiths' 
wife  united  with  it.    They  met  at  first  al- 
ternately, at  Spear's  and  S.  A.  Adam's 
House,  every  Sabbath,  afterwards  in  the 
school  houses  in  each  neighborhood,  res- 
pectively.   A  printed  sermon  was  read, 
except  occasionally,  when  Ah  in  Coe  preach- 
ed.   Philo  Adams  came  in  after  the  or- 
ganization and  helped  to  sustain  it.    In  the 
Fall  of  the  same  year,  fourteen  members 
were  added,  and  about  the  same  number  to 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  and  Free 
Will  Baptist  and  Close  Communion  Bap- 
tist churches  were  organinized.    Jan.  10th, 
1819,  Philo  Adams  and  wife,  Seth  A.  Ad- 
ams, Laura  Sayles  and  Polly  Denuison  uni- 
ted.   The  following  winter  several  others 
were  added,  and  Philo  Adams  was  chosen 
the  first  Deacon.    The  first  death  among 
them  was  that  of  William  Adams,  of  con- 
sumption.   Useful  in  life,  peaceful  in  death. 
The  first  minister  was  Lot  B.  Sullivan.  He 
preached  in  1819,  alternately,  at  Spears' 
and  Adams'  settlements.    Salary,  $200. 
The  next  four  years  they  were  destitute,  oc- 
casionally having  the  services  of  Rev.  Messrs. 
A.  Coe,*  C.  Pitkin,  J.  Seward,  William 
Sanford,  A.  II.  Betts  and  J.  Treat,  most  of 
whom  were  from  Portage  county.  On 
Juno  14,  1823,  there  was  an  accession  of 
twenty-three  members,  and  a  resolution 
was  passed  to  meet  once  a  month  for  Church 
Conference.    The  reason  of  this  unusual 
accession  was  the  removal  of  the  place  of 
meeting  to  Milan  village,  so  that  several 
persons  from  Norwalk  became  members. 
In  the  Spring  of  1824,  Rev.  D.  W.  Lath- 
rop,  spent  a  few  weeks  with  the  Church,  and 
declined  an  urgent  invitation  to  remain. — 
After  him  Thomas  L.  Shipman  preached 
one  year  and  a  half.    He  was  much  be- 
loved.   In  the  Winter  of  1825-6  Isaac  S. 
Dcraund  spent  thirteen  Sabbaths  with  the 


congregation.  lie  was  succeeded  by  Will. 
M.  Adams,  who  came  in  the  Fall  of  1827, 
and  remained  one  year.  In  the  Summer 
of  1 829,  J.  W.  Russ  preached  a  few  Sab- 
baths, and  on  the  first  Sabbath  in  October 
of  the  same  year,  the  present  speaker 
preached  his  first  sermon  in  this  place. — 
During  the  vacancy  that  occurred  after  Mr. 
Demund  left,  a  resolution  was  passed  to 
sustain  public  worship  regularly  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  Ralph  Lockwood  and  Milton 
Jennings  were  appointed  to  select  suitable 
printed  sermons,  and  Daniel  Hamilton  and 
A.  B.  Harris  to  read  them.  O.  Long  was 
appointed  to  lead  the  singing.  Neither  of 
these  gentlemen  were  church  members.  In 
June,  1835,  a  movement  was  made  to  erect 
a  church,  and  in  two  years  the  present  house 
was  finished,  at  a  cost  of  $3000. 

In  the  Winter  of  1817,  a  school  house 
was  completed  in  the  Spear  settlement,  and 
a  school  was  taught  in  it  by  Marshall  Miller. 
See  Note  B.  About  this  time  a  Sabbath 
School  was  established  by  Dea.  Philo  Ad- 
ams. The  first  school,  in  Milan  village,  was 
opened  in  the  Spring  of  1819,  in  anew 
barn  belonging  to  E.  Merry,  and  now  owned 
by  A.  McClure,  Miss  Susan  Williams,  teach- 
er. A  School  House  was  built  in  the  Fall 
of  the  same  year,  on  the  spot  where  the 
the  Eagle  Tavern  now  stands.  In  1832  the 
Huron  Institute  was  opened  by  Rev.  E. 
Barber,  in  the  office  of  John  Smith,  Esq. 
In  the  same  year,  the  Academy  Building 
was  completed,  and  the  school  removed  into 
it.  For  the  erection  of  this  building,  the 
citizens  of  Milan  gave  about  $2000,  and  the 
Presbytery  the  remainder.  The  project  was 
started  by  the  Presbytery.  In  1833,  Knee- 
land  Townsend  gave  over  200  volumes,  as 
the  commencement  of  a  Library  for  the 
use  of  the  school. 

The  first  Recorder  was  Allium  Ruggles, 
the  first  Magistrate,  Jabez  Wright,  and  the 
first  marriage  that  of  Lazarus  Young  and 
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Polly  Laughlin.  Jabez  Wright  officiated 
at  this  wedding. 

A  Court  House  was  commenced  in  1817, 
on  the  Abbot  farm,  but  was  never  finished. 
It  is  still  standing*. 

The  first  dwelling  house,  other  than  a  log 
cabin,  in  the  township,  was  that  of  David 
Abbot.  It  was  the  north  wing  of  the 
house  which  may  still  be  seen  upon  the 
farm.  It  was  also  the  first  upon  the  Fire 
Lands.  The  first  framed  building  in  the 
village,  is  the  same  now  used  for  a  barn  by 
G,  W.  Hears.  It  was  built  in  1810,  by  a 
Mr.  McMintree,  and  soon  after  sold  to  Hop- 
kins, Hindman  &  Williams.  From  its 
flimsy  construction,  it  was  called  "the  man 
trap." 

The  Indians  attach  great  saeredness  to 
the  graves  of  their  fathers.  One  of  the 
early  settlers  related  the  following  story  to 
me  :  "  One  of  the  Wyandotfs  of  Upper 
Sandusky,  while  on  a  hunting  excursion 
somewhere  east  of  Milan,  lost  a  child  by 
death.  Soon  after  he  was  seen  passing 
through  Milan  on  his  way  homo  with  the 
corpse  on  his  back,  that  the  little  one  might 
sleep  by  the  side  of  her  who  gave  it  birth." 
There  was  a  burial  place  near  the  site  of 
their  old  town,  New  Salem,  and  even  after 
the  settlement  of  Milan  village  by  them, 
they  continued  to  carry  their  dead  to  the 
ancient  ground ;  a  few  only,  were  buried 
here.  The  early  white  settlers  also  buried 
near  the  same  spot,  but  the  spade  and  the 
plow  have  long  since  mingled  the  ashes  of 
both  the  red  and  the  white  man  with  the 
common  earth  around  them.  Not  a  stone 
or  a  stump  marks  the  spot  where  so  many 
loved  ones  were  laid  down  to  rest.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  on  the  lot  now  own- 
ed by  B.  Ashley  and  Abel  Holliday.  There 


were  some  burials  by  the  whites,  in  the  rear 
of  the  old  county  seat,  but  the  place  is  now 
overgrown  by  bushes.  David  Abbot  was 
one  of  the  last  who  was  laid  there.  There 
were  also  burying  places  on  the  land  of 
Philo  Comstock — on  the  Parker  Tract  and 
in  tl.c  Adams'  settlement.  Some  of  these 
are  still  used  as  cemeteries  by  the  surround- 
ing inhabitants. 

NOTE  A. — In  1781,  there  was  a  British  Fort  at  De- 
troit,,"! ml  an  American  Fort  at  Pitt.  (Pittsburgh.)  On 
the  Tuscarawas  river,  there  were  three  Indian  villages, 
Gnadenhutten,  Salem  and  Shoenbrun,  under  the  instruct- 
ion of  Moravian  Missionaries.  These  Christian  Indians 
were  peaceable  in  their  doings  and  neutral  in  their  policy. 
This,  however,  did  not  save  them  jjfroin  aggression.  In 
August  of  tho  above  year,  an  English  officer  named  Elli- 
ot, two  Delaware  chiefs,  named  Pimoacan  and  Pipe,  and 
300  warriors,  made  an  unprovoked  attack  upon  them,  and 
carried  thorn  off  as  prisoners,  to  Sandusky  River  and  De- 
troit. In  tho  latter  part  of  Feb.  1782,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  of  them  were  permitted  to  return.  On  their 
arrival,  they  divided  themselves  into  three  parties,  one 
for  each  village,  and  wont  to  work  to  gather  the  corn 
Which  they  had  left  in  the  fields  on  their  departure. — 
While  thus  busily  engaged,  on  tho  5th  of  March,  a  party 
of  American  volunteers  commanded  by  Col.  Williamson, 
came  stealthily  upon  those  at  Gnadenhutten  and  Salem, 
and  by  stratagem,  false  representations  and  promises,  got 
possession  of  their  arms,  imprisoned  the  men  in  one 
house,  and  the,  women  and  children  in  another,  at  the 
former  place,  and  with  the  exception  of  two  buys,  who 
escaped,  as  by  a  miracle,  murdered  every  one  of  them. — 
They  then  set  fire  to  the  village,  burning  the  bodies  of 
their  victims  in  a  genera!  conflagration.  This  massa  :re 
took  place  on  the  8th  ol  March.  Some  remains  of  tin- 
brutal  transaction  may  still  be  seen  near  the  site  of  the 
present  village  of  Gnadenhutten.  They  then  proceeded 
to  Shoenbrun,  seven  miles  distant,  but  the  Indians  at 
that  place,  having  heard  the  dreadful  tidings,  had  fled. 
Mr.  Judson  supposes  that  the  Indians  who  Mere  living 
near  the  north  line  of  Milan  township,  as  early  as  1787  or 
1790,  may  have  been  Ibis  remnant  of  the  once  nourish- 
ing Mission  on  the  [Tuscarawas,  that  they,  on  account  of 
further  persecutions,  afterwards  fled  to  the  Missionary 
Station  on  the  Thames  river,  in  Upper  Canada,  and  were 
thence  brought,  about  the  year  1804,  to  Milan,  by  Christ- 
ian Frederic  Dencke,  and  found  there,  in  tin-  Indian  Vil- 
lage, by  the  early  white  settlers.  The  acts  of  Williamson 
and  his  party  were  loudly  condemned,  and,  in  1788,  Con- 
gress passed  an  Act  for  the  encouragement  of  the  Mora- 
vian Missions  on  the  Tuscarawas,  and  a  remnant  of  the 
scattered  Hock,  with  Zeisberger  among  them,  was  brought 
back.  The  grave  of  Zeisberger  may  be  seen  about  three 
miles  from  New  Philadelphia.  In  1823,  they  were  re- 
moved by  the  terms  of  a  Treaty,  and,  in  1821,  their  for- 
mer inheritance,  Gnadenhutten,  Salem  and  Shoenbrun, 
was  surveyed,  divided  into  lots,  and  sold. 

NOTE  B. — There  had  been  schools  af  the  Abbot  Settle- 
ment long  before  this.  Even  before  the  war,  we  find  a 
]Miss  Gilbert,  from  Newbcrg,  teaching  a  District  School. 
She  married  Dr.  Goodwin,  the  first  Physician  in  Milan. 

NOTE  C— As  the  sermon,  of  which  the  above  article 
is  an  abstract,  was  written  in  18.'i!»,  twenty  years  ago,  if 
is  probable  that  some  of  the  localities  therein  mentioned, 
may  be  differently  owned  and  occupied  now  from  what 
they  were  in  that  year.  Due  allowance  must  be  made  by 
the  Milan  reader,  for  such  apparent  inaccuracies. 
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INCIDENTS  OF  THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  MARGARETTA 

BY  REV.  H.  SMITH  AND  HARVEY  FOWLER. 


NAME. 

Margaretta  was  first  called  Patterson,  so 
named  on  the  Map  of  (be  Firelands,  pub- 
lished by  the  Fireland  Company  soon  after 
its  survey.  It  was  so  named  from  Hugh 
Patterson,  a  British  Indian  Trader,  who 
talked  of  purchasing  the  township.  Rev. 
Joseph  Badger,  a  pioneer  missionary  of  the 
Western  Reserve,  who  labored  as  a  Mission- 
ary among  the  Wyandot  Indians  most  of 
the  time  from  1805  to  1810,  speaks  of  him 
as  exciting  a  most  pernicious  inlluence  in 
trying  to  prejudice  them  against  tlie  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  the  Mi  sion- 
ary,  by  telling  them  falsehoods  and  trying 
to  persuade  them  to  join  the  British  against 
the  United  States.  He  says :  On  the  28th 
of  July,  1S05,  the  head  chief,  Crane,  sent 
for  me  to  write  for  him.  After  we  had  ta- 
ken supper,  he  says,  one  of  the  women  made 
a  candle  of  beeswax  and  I  seated  myself 
on  the  floor  beside  a  bench  and  wrote  as 
dictated  by  the  interpreter,  who  was  directed 
by  the  old  chief.  His  address  was  to  the 
Governor  at  Detroit  He  gave  an  account 
of  one  Williams,  and  requested  that  Wil- 
liams, Hugh  Patter^ou  and  one  other  per- 
son, should  be  removed  from  among  them 
without  delay,  as  they  were  constantly  con- 
triving mischief  and  troubling  the  Indians. 

Some  years  after,  Mr.  Badger  says,  the 
chief,  Crane,  and  several  other  Indians  came 
to  his  house  to  tell  him  what  Patterson  and 
Williams  had  told  them,  that  Mr.  Badger 
was  to  do  for  them,  namely:  that  he  was 
to  dig  a  canal  across  the  Bottom  and  build  a 
mill,  and  that  he  was  to  plow  and  sow  for 


them  sixty  or  eighty  acres  of  wheat  on  their 
bottom  laud.  They  were  told  that  the 
Missionary  had  received  seven  hundred  dol- 
lars, sent  him  at  one  time,  and  more  at  oth- 
er times,  to  hire  their  work  done.  At  oth- 
er times,  he  says,  they  have  alarmed  the 
Indians  with  the  idea  that  their  land  would 
all  go  to  pay  the  Missionary  for  what  he 
was  doing,  if  they  permitted  him  to  stay. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  subtle  and  perni- 
cious advice  of  these  British  traders,  Mr. 
Badger  seems  to  have  overcome  all  their 
vile  slanders,  and  to  have  exerted  a  most 
happy  influence  over  the  Indians,  and  he 
was  doubtless  the  main  cause  of  preventing 
them  from  taking  arms  against  us  in  the 
war  of  1812. 

At  a  meeting  of  some  of  the  early  set- 
tlers of  the  Firelands,  at  Huron,  on  the  -Uh 
of  July,  1812, — after  contemplating  the 
glorious  Union  and  the  stirring  events  of 
the  American  Revolution,  they  resolved 
unanimously,  that  it  was  wrong  for  a  town- 
ship on  the  Firelands  to  bear  the  name  of 
so  vile  a  man  as  Patterson,  and  it  was  re- 
ferred to  Major  Frederick  Falley,  (who,  at 
this  time,  held  a  contract  of  purchase  for 
this  township,)  to  find  another  name.  He 
replied  that  his  mother  and  sister  and  sev- 
eral nieces  were  named  Margaret,  and  the 
name  of  the  township  should  be  Margaretta, 
and  it  was  accordingly  thus  named. 

NATURAL    APPEARANCE  STREAMS  WILD 

ANIMALS,  AC. 

Margaretta  may  bo  called  a  level  town- 
ship, although  some  parts  of  it  arc  high 
land,  and  some  gently  rolling.    The  wesl 
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half  of  the  first  section  is  rolling,  and  thinly 
timbered,  and  was  what  is  generally  called 
"oak  openings."  The  north-east  pait  was 
heavy  timbered  and  more  level,  having  a 
muck  soil,  clay  subsoil  very  rich  and  pro- 
ductive. The  second  section  was  heavy 
timbered,  except  the  south  part,  which  con- 
sisted of  openings,  with  a  gradual  descent 
north.  The  soil  ot  the  timbered  land  was 
rich  muck  and  clay  subsoil.  The  third  sec- 
tion is  mostly  prairie,  with  some  strips  of 
timber.  It  used  to  he  called  a  marsh,  but 
by  canaling  Cold  Creek  and  building  the 
railroad,  it  has  been  drained  and  is  mostly  til- 
lable land,  or  good  for  grazing  purposes. 
The  fourth  section  is  openings,  except  tho 
north-west  corner  which  extends  on  to  the 
prairie.  The  openings  were  timbered 
mostly  with  oak  and  hickory,  with  an  oc- 
casional walnut,  ash,  elm  and  bass.  The 
timbered  land  was  covered  with  white,  black, 
yellow,  swamp,  pin  and  bur  oaks,  and  with 
black  walnut,  hickory  and  elm,  and  some 
chestnut,  black  and  white  ash,  bass  and  ma- 
ple. The  soil  of  the  openings  is  various. 
In  some  places  it  is  sandy — in  others  it  is 
loamy.  In  some  places  the  lime  stone 
crops  out,  so  as  to  be  difficult  of  cultivation 
— in  others,  there  is  a  predominance  of  clay ; 
but  it  is  generally  superior  fur  wheat,  pota- 
toes, and  other  vegetables,  while  the  heavy 
timbered  land  is  superior  for  grass,  com, 
and  the  heavy  crops. 

The  township  possesses  lime  stone  in  im- 
mense quantities,  and  a  superior  article  of 
quick  lime  is  burnt  for  Richland  and  Knox 
counties,  as  well  as  for  home  use;  and  any 
supply  of  tbe  best  building,  paving  and 
welling  stone  will  be  on  hand,  even  for  gen] 
erations  yet  unborn. 

There  is  a  fraction  of  land  along  San- 
dusky Bay,  from  one  to  two  miles  wide, 
which  belongs  to  Margaretta  Township,  and 
is  in  the  north  part  of  the  township.  The 
east  half  is  timbered.  The  west  half  is 
mostly  prairie  and  marsh.    When  the  lake 


is  high  a  portion  of  it  is  overflown  with  wa- 
ter. In  low  water  it  produces  a  coarse 
grass  which  is  of  no  value.  There  is  a 
ridge  commencing  near  the  center  of  sec- 
tion  second,  and  running  in  a  south  west 
direction,  which  terminates  in  a  high  bluff 
near  the  west  line  of  tbe  township.  There 
is  a  creek  called  Pike  Creek,  from  the  pike 
fish  which  frequent  its  waters,  which  dis- 
charges considerable  water  in  wet  seasons, 
and  which  enters  the  township  on  tbe  south 
line,  near  the  line  between  sections  X o.  I 
arid  4,  running  in  a  north  east  direction, and 
enters  the  township  of  Perkins  near  the  lino 
between  sections  1  and  2,  and  discharges  its 
waters  into  Sandusky  Bay,  one  mile  west 
of  the  city,  and  is  there  known  as  Mill  or 
Mills  Creek.  There  are  two  smaller  streams 
which  rise  in  the  north  part  of  section  three, 
which  are  strongly  impregnated  with  some 
mineral — generally  suppposed  to  be  sul- 
phur,— which  run  north  into. Sandusky  Bay. 
But  the  most  important  stream  in  the  town- 
ship is  Cold  Creek,  (so  called  from  the  cold- 
ness of  its  waters,)  which  rises  a  little  west 
of  the  center  of  the  township,  and  affords 
a  supply  of  water  to  propel  a  flouring  mill 
of  six  run  of  stones.  After  a  course  of 
about  forty  rods  in  a  south-west  direction, 
it  turns  round  and  runs  north  one  half  mile, 
then  east  of  north  to  Sandusky  Bay.  Its 
whole  length,  in  a  straight  line  would  be 
about  three  miles.  It  now  runs  in  an  arti- 
ficial canal,  or  mill-race,  nearly  its  whole 
length.  In  its  natural  state  it  ran  through 
a  piece  of  fiat  land  and  converted  several 
hundred  acres  into  a  quagmire,  or  muskrat 
garden,  which  is  now  dry  land.  This  stream 
rises  north  of  tho  ridge,  boils  up  from  a 
great  depth  in  a  large  volume,  and  is  strong- 
ly impregnated  with  some  mineral  sub- 
stance. It  has  been  said  to  have  been  an- 
alyzed by  Professor  Silliman,  and  by  him 
found  to  be  composed  mostly  of  magnesia. 
About  one  half  mile  north  of  the  head  of 
Cold  Creek,  formerly,  there  was  a  small, 
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narrow  stream,  which  one  could,  without 
difficulty,  step  over;  and  which  came  up 
from  the  earth  in  the  form  of  a  spring  after 
the  erection  of  mills  near  the  head  of  Cold 
Creek.  By  raising  the  water  at  its  fountain 
head,  this  small  stream  was  greatly  in- 
creased, and  excavated  for  itself  a  basin  45 
feet  deep  and  100  feet  in  diameter,  and 
what  seems  most  unaccountable  it  exposed 
to  view  large  trees,  in  a  prostrate  position, 
on  the  bottom  of  its  bed.  How  these  trees 
came  in  that  position  in  that  place,  forty-five 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  is  a  ques- 
tion which  your  correspondent  will  nut  at* 
tempt  to  solve. 

It  was  found  that  as  the  volume  of  wa- 
ter in  this  stream  (which  had  now  assumed 
the  name  of  Little  Cold  Creek)  increased, 
the  water  in  Cold  Creek  decreased,  which 
led  irresistably  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
were  united  by  a  subterraneous  communi- 
cation. To  secure  the  water  for  mills  on 
the  larger  Cold  Creek  the  smaller  Cold 
Creek  was  dammed  to  bring  their  waters 
to  a  level.  Subsequently,  the  two  creeks 
were  united  by  a  canal  upon  the  surface, 
aud  their  waters  used  in  conjunction  at  Lit- 
tle Cold  Creek.  There  is  also  a  spring  sim- 
ilar to  Cold  Creek,  but  less  than  one-fourth 
of  its  magnitude,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of 
the  bluff  iu  the  north-west  corner  of  section 
fourth,  called  Rockwell  Springs,  which  runs 
in  a  westerly  direction  and  propels  a  mill 
one-half  mile  west  of  the  counly  line,  aud 
discharges  its  waters  into  one  of  the  branch- 
es of  Pickerel  Creek. 

This  township  formerly  abounded  in  some 
wild  animals.  Wolves  found  a  safe  and 
quiet  retreat  in  the  marshes  of  Cold  Creek, 
and  after  nightfall  they  would  sally  forth, 
and  by  their  horrid  howls  proclaim  them- 
selves legions.  By  their  yelps  one  would 
conclude  that  they  were  as  numerous  as  the 
trees  on  the  openings ;  yet,  seldom  was  one 
se%en.  It  was  only  in  the  darkest  shades  of 
night  that  they  proclaimed  themselves  lords 


of  creation.  I  know  not  that  thev  were  of 
any  use,  except  for  their  skins  in  cold  weath- 
er, provided  that  they  could  be  caught. 
They  are  inveterate  enemies  of  civilization, 
and  soon  leave  upon  the  approach  of  white 
settle  in  en  ts.  They  are  very  destructive  t-» 
sheep,  pigs  and  young  calves,  and  frequently 
chase  down  the  deer  and  feast  themselves 
upon  his  carcass.  Deer  were  very  numer- 
ous and  useful ;  their  bodies  supplied  the 
early  settlers  with  food,  and  their  skins, 
when  dressed,  (which  is  a  very  simple  pro- 
cess,) made  pantaloons,  vests,  hunting  shirts, 
and  moccasins  for  the  men  and  boys  of 
those  early  days — and  the  pioneers  delighted 
in  deer  hunting.  There  was,  also,  a  good 
supply  of  smaller  game;  of  raccoons,  oppos- 
sums,  woodchucks,  and  of  that  despised  an- 
imal, the  skunk,  which  sent  forth  his  per- 
fume wherever  a  chicken  coop  could  be 
found.  There  were  an  abundance  of  black, 
gray,  red,  chipping  and  flying  squirrels. 

Of  the  feathered  tribe  we  had  the  tur- 
key in  abundance,  which  was  easily  taken 
by  beirg  decoyed  into  pens,  or  hunted  with 
the  rifle;  also,  numerous  kinds  of  ducks  and 
pigeons,  and  black  birds  by  thousands. 
We  had  hawks  and  owls,  swans,  eagles  and 
a  large  variety  of  singing  birds,  from  the 
whipporwill  down  to  the  most  beautiful 
humming  bird,  and  we  were  visited  with 
spring  and  fall  geese, 

In  numerous  hollow  trees  bees  were  found, 
which  had  been  undisturbed  for  centuries, 
except  by  the  natives. 

CAVES,   ANCIENT  REMAINS,   INDIAN  MOUND-. 
<fcC. 

There  are  two  caves  of  considerable  ex- 
tent in  Margaretta.  There  is  one  on  the 
fraction  north  of  section  No.  3,  near  the 
west  line  of  the  township,  having  a  stream 
of  water  running  through  it.  The  other  is 
near  the  middle  of  section  No.  4.  It  is 
called  the  Dovil's  Den,  which  was  used  some 
years  since  as  a  depository  for  stolon  goods ; 
but  we  have  never  explored  those  subterra- 
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ueous  mansions,  and  will  not  attempt  to 
describe  them. 

There  were  remaius  of  Indian  forts  and 
•mounds,  and  we  will  describe  those  which 
have  fallen  under  our  notice.  There  was 
•one  to  which  my  attention  was  directed  by 
Major  Falley  nearly  forty  years  since,  situa- 
ted near  the  road,  one  mile  south  of  Ven- 
ice. It  was  then  thickly  timbered,  with  a 
growth  of  thrifty  trees,  but  with  none  of 
very  ancient  date.  It  had  a  double  en- 
trenchment, distinctly  visible  and  easily 
traced,  around  it.  Since  that  time  the  land 
has  been  cleared  and  cultivated  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  and  no  traces  of  this 
•  ancient  work  remain  to  be  seen.  There  was 
an  ancient  fortification  on  the  bank  of  Cold 
Creek,  near  its  head,  situated  in  the  great 
bend  where  the  creek  takes  a  very  short 
turn  in  its  course  from  south-west  to  north. 
Across  the  peninsula,  formed  by  the  creek, 
there  was  a  double  intrenchment — the  creek 
forming  the  defence  on  the  west  and  south 
side.  "Within  this  fortification  there  was  an 
ancient  mound,  from  which  human  bones 
have  bocn  dug  up,  and  Indian  implements 
and  ornaments.  About  one  hundred  rods 
west  of  this  are  the  remains  of  an  Indian 
fortification  of  nearly  circular  form,  which 
is  still  partially  visible,  though  it  has  be- 
come nearly  level  by  cultivation.  There  are 
several  mounds  built  of  stone,  and  some  of 
them  were  large, — on  a  stony  ridge,  on 
Muscash,  near  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
township, — from  which  skull,  jaw,  and  oth- 
er human  bones  are  found  by  digging,  and 
numerous  Indian  ornaments  and  arrow 
heads,  and  some  other  things,  the  use  of 
which  has  not  been  discovered.  There  is 
also  a  mound,  about  one  hundred  rods 
north-cast  of  the  residence  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Niel,  with  -relics  similar  to  the  other  mounds. 
There  was  also  a  mound  on  lot  No.  7,  in  the 
first  section. 

We  dp  not  know  of  there  having  been  a 
village  or  settlement,  to  auy  considerable 


extent,  of  recent  date,  in  the  township,  of 
Indians;  but  we  have  seen  corn  hills  which 
indicate  that  some  of  the  land  here  was  cul- 
tivated by  the  Indians,  and  the  mounds  and 
forts  indicate  that,  at  some  remote  poriod, 
Margaretta  was  largely  populated  by  Indi- 
ans. Mr.  Dan.  Putnam,  of  Iowa,  informs 
us  that  Major  Falley  told  him  that  there 
were  forty  pack-horses  cut  off  by  the  Indi- 
ans, at  the  spring  about  a  mile  north-east 
of  the  head  of  Cold  Creek,  and  that  the 
horses  belonged  to  men  who  had  come  here 
to  trade;  but  he  does  not  say  at  what  time, 
or  give  any  other  particulars. 

Upon  Hull's  surreuder  in  August,  1812, 
the  people  all  left  the  township,  some  going 
south,  others  east.  Wm.  Andrus  was  put- 
ting in  a  field  of  one  hundred  acres  of  wheat 
directly  east  of  the  burying  ground,  which 
was  being  prepared  at  this  time.  They 
came  back  in  season,  however,  to  put  in 
forty  acres.  Mr.  Polock  says  they  harrowed 
in  their  wheat,  carrying  their  guns  on  their 
backs. 

Sometime  in  May,  1813,  sixteen  Indians, 
in  three  birch  canoes,  landed  at  Pickerel 
Creek,  some  tenor  more  miles  west  of  Cold 
Creek,  on  a  war  excursion,  headed  by  the 
chief,  (Pontiac.)  They  looked  about  tin- 
settlement  until  the  second  day  of  June, 
whon  a  favorable  opportunity  presented  it- 
self for  the  accomplishment  of  their  pur- 
pose. There  were,  at  this  time,  but  three 
families  in  town  and  two  young  men,  who 
kept  a  bachelor's  house.  The  whole  settle- 
ment, men,  women  and  children  all  told, 
numbered  twenty-nine.  There  were,  at  this 
time,  but  three  houses  at  Cold  Creek.  Mr, 
Snow's  was  a  little  below  the  head  of  the 
creek  on  its  right  bank;  Mr.  Butler's  on  the 
opposite  bank  twelve  or  fifteen  rods  cast; 
Mr.  Putnam  lived  one  half  mile  down  the 
creek  on  the  prairie,  near  the  present  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Evans.  On  the  2d  of  June, 
1813,  all  the  men  were  at  work  indifferent 
places,  remote  from  any  house  and  from 
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each  other.  Dan.  Putnam  and  Horace 
Markham  were  plowing  east  of  where  the 
present  burying  ground  is.  Mr.  Uriel  Put- 
nam and  his  two  sons,  Uriel  and  Ira,  and 
Mr.  Snow  and  his  two  sons,  Alanson  and 
Henry,  were  planting  corn  one  mile  and  a 
half  south  of  east  of  the  place  last  named. 
Richard  Fowler,  Samuel  Markham,  and 
Wm,  Polock  were  planting  corn  one  mile 
north-east  of  Cold  Creek,  which  is  now 
called  Castalia,  and  Henry  Grass,  an  ap- 
prentice to  the  tanning  trade,  was  at  work 
near  the  present  residence  of  Dr.  Luce. 
While  the  men  wrere  thus  employed,  and  in 
no  position  for  defence,  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, twelve  in  number,  were  assembled  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Snow.  About  4  o'clock 
P.  M.,  says  Mrs.  Putnam,  the  first  she  saw- 
was  the  house  full  of  Indians,  one  of  whom 
immediately  seized  her  by  the  hair  of  her 
head  and  led  her  out  of  the  door,  while  an- 
other in  like  manner  seized  Mrs*  Butler,  and 
Mrs.  Snow,  who,  at  this  time,  was  confined 
to  the  bed  by  illness,  and  near  to  aceouch- 
ment,  was  also  seized,  and  each  were  con- 
ducted out  of  the  house  in  the  same  way 
as  Mrs.  Putnam.  They  wrere  then  asked  if 
they  would  go;  to  which  they  gave  an  af- 
firmative response;  and  Mrs.  Putnam  says, 
"I  was  then  satisfied  that  they  would  not 
kill  any  one  who  could  travel."  Three  In- 
dians then  came  with  Henry  Grass,  who 
was  taken  a  few  rods  north.  He  said  that 
the  first  he  knew  he  was  in  the  hands  of 
three  Indians.  The  children  were  at  play 
out  of  doors,  and  when  they  saw  the  Indi- 
ans they  tried  to  hide,  but  they  were  soon 
routed  from  their  hiding  places  and  drove 
off  with  their  mothers.  They  passed  down 
the  creek,  perhaps  forty  rods,  and  crossed  it 
on  a  milldam.  Immediately  after  crossing 
the  creek,  two  boys,  Charles  Butler  and 
Robert  Snow,  aged  about  two  years,  and 
the  youngest  of  the  families,  were  killed 
and* scalped  and  their  clothes  stripped  off 
and  their  bodies  thrown  into  a  bunch  of  ha- 


zel bushes,  at  the  roots  of  a  black  oak  tree. 
A  few  rods  farther  on,  Julia  Butler,  aged 
about  four  years,  was  killed.  From  thence 
they  took  a  south-west  direction  and  came 
out  near  to  the  place  where  Mr.  James 
Morccraft  now  resides.  Mrs.  Snow  was 
there  killed  on  account  of  her  inability  to 
travel.  Smith  Butler  was  also  killed,  but 
his  body  was  not  found  until  the  next  Fall, 
and  we  have  not  learned  the  precise  spot 
where  he  met  his  fate  or  his  particular  age ; 
but  he  must  have  been  ten  or  more  years 
old.  The  Indians  designed  to  keep  him  a 
captive,  but  he  tried  to  run  away  from  them 
and  was  so  turbulent  that  they  killed  and 
scalped  him. 

The  party  that  pursued  after  the  captives 
the  next  day  knew  that  young  Butler  was 
killed,  for  they  found  his  pantaloons  which 
had  been  handled  with  bloody  fingers. 

We  will  now  go  back  to  the  house  from 
which  the  captives  were  driven.  After  the 
women  had  been  takeu  out,  v  few  Indians 
commenced  collecting  all  the  clothing  and 
other  property  which  they  could  carry  off, 
including  a  side-saddle,  and  broke  the 
crockery  on  the  floor;  then  they  emptied 
the  beds  for  the  sake  of  the  ticks,  and  com- 
pelled Henry  Grass  to  carry  a  pack  load, 
and  left  for  their  canoes  at  Pickerel  Creek. 
At  the  house  of  Mr.  Putnam,  one  half  mile 
down  Cold  Creek,  were  Mary  Putnam, 
aged  twelve  years;  Ezra  Putnam,  ten; 
Franklin  Putnam,  eight;  and  George  But- 
ler, eight.  About  5  o'clock,  (or  one  hour 
after  the  attack,)  they  came  up  to  Mr. 
Snow's,  saw  the  situation  of  things,  and 
went  immediately  to  the  field  where  Dan. 
Putnam  and  Horace  Markham  were  at 
work  and  told  them  that  the  Indians  had 
been  at  Mr.  Snow's  house,  plundered  it  and 
taken  its  inmates  captive.  Markham  then 
went  with  the  children  to  the  place  where 
Mr.  Putnam  and  Snow  were  at  work  with 
their  sons,  and  Putnam  to  the  place  where 
Fowler,  Polock  and  Markhflm  were  at  work. 
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and  they  went  to  the  plundered  house  and 
saw  the  ruins.  It  was  now  about  sunset. 
They  immediately  went  to  Pipe  Creek,  gath- 
ered all  the  available  force  to  pursue  the  en- 
emy as  early  as  possible  the  next  morning. 
The  next  morning,  the  party  having  been 
increased  by  Capt.  Seth  Harrington,  Capt. 
Sam.  Magill,  James  and  John  McCord,  and 
three  or  four  more,  proceeded  immediately 
to  follow  the  trail,  and  found  the  bodies  of 
the  murdered  ones,  as  above  described.  Af- 
ter passing  the  high  bluff  near  the  line  of 
Sandusky  County  and  getting  into  the 
woods,  they  took  a  northerly  direction  and 
came  out  on  the  bay  shore  at  Pickerel. 
There  the  Indians  put  their  booty  and  cap- 
tives into  their  canoes  and  took  to  the  wa- 
ter, while  the  pursuing  party  returned  to 
discharge  the  mournful  duty  of  burying 
their  slaughtered  friends,  which  was  the 
commencement  of  interments  in  what  is  now 
called  the  Castalia  grave  yard.  The  bodies 
of  the  killed  were  stripped,  their  heads  were 
broken  in  by  the  tomahawk  and  scalped. 

The  captives  were  hurried  or  driven  alone-, 
and  the  feeble  ones  that  could  not  keep  up 
were  taken  one  side  and  dispatched  by  an 
Indian,  so  that  tho  surviving  captives  could 
not  be  witne-ses  of  thesceuc.'  At  Pickerel, 
after  the  Indians  had  put  their  plunder  and 
captives  on  board  their  canoes,  they  crossed 
the  Bay  to  a  point  which  approaches  within 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  Portage  River, 
or  one  of  its  branches.  Here  the  whole 
party  disembarked  and  tho  canoes  were  un- 
laden and  carried  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
to  Portage  River.  It  took  six  Indians  to 
carry  the  three  canoes,  and  ten  were  em- 
ployed in  driving  the  captives  and  carrying 
the  plunder.  This,  says  Mrs.  Putnam,  was 
the  hardest  part  of  the  captivity,  for  she 
was  obliged  to  run  and  carry  her  boy.  This 
was  just  at  daybreak  on  the  morning  of 
June  3d.  The  names  of  the  captives  were 
Mrs.  Mary  Putnam,  aged  52  years;  Mrs. 
Butler,  about  30;  Henry  Grass,  18;  Han- 


nah Page,  14;  Electa  Snow,  15;  Laura 
Snow,  10;  Willard  Snow,  6 ;  Orlin  Putnam, 
4.  The  last  named  was  the  youngest,  and 
he  doubtless  would  have  been  murdered  had 
it  not  been  for  the  resolution  of  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Putnam,  who  took  care  to  keep  him 
with  her,  and  for  the  assistance  which  Henry 
Grass  rendered  in  carrying  him.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  party  at  Portage  River,  the 
cauoes  were  again  launched  and  the  whole 
party  proceeded  down  the  river  to  the  lake 
and  some  distance  up  the  lake,  where  they 
landed ;  and  the  Indians  cooked  and  ate, 
and  offered  food  to  the  captives;  which  they 
refused.  They  also  here  stretched  their 
scalps  on  wooden  hoops  and  hung  them  up 
to  dry  in  the  sun,  and  remained  here  over 
night.  They  again  took  to  their  crafts  and 
went  to  Maiden,  and  from  thence  to  Detroit, 
and  the  captives  were  delivered  up  to  the 
British  Indian  Agent,  whose  name  was 
Ironside,  They  suffered  no  violence  from 
the  Indians  while  in  their  possession,  except- 
ing being  compelled  to  travel  much  faster 
than  was  comfortable. 

After  leaving  their  homes,  they  were  three 
days  on  their  way  to  Detroit,  during  which 
time  they  took  no  food.  They  were  asked 
by  the  Agent  how  they  fared,  and  whether 
the  Indians  had  given  them  anything  to  eat; 
to  which  they  replied  they  had  ate  nothing, 
though  food  had  been  offered  to  them. 
"Ah!"  said  he,  "you  have  not  beep  long 
enough  with  them ;  if  you  had  been  with 
them  a  month  you  would  eat  with  them." 
After  their  arrival  at  Detroit  they  fared  well 
and  stayed  there  until  Gen.  Harrison  moved 
his  army  on  to  Maiden,  in  the  Fall,  which 
opened  a  communication  with  Detroit,  and 
then  Messrs.  Snow,  Putnam  and  Butler 
went  after  them,  and  all  the  captives  were 
safely  returned,  excepting  Henry  Grass,  who 
being  a  Canadian,  returned  to  his  father  in 
Canada.  The  friends  of  the  captives  fre- 
quently heard  of  them  by  deserters  who 
left  Detroit,  but  they  could  not  communicate 
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anything  to  them,  there  being-  no  way  of 
communicating  with  Detroit — then  in  the 
hands  of  the  British. 

In  the  Spring  of  1819,  John  Ward,  a 
citizen  of  Margaretta,  residing  in  Venice, 
and  George  Bishop,  of  Danbury,  were  trap- 
ping for  muskrats  in  Danbury,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  two  harbors.  They  had  collected 
a  few  skins  and  laid  down  for  the  night  in 
their  temporary  hut.  Three  straggling  Ot- 
tawa Indians,  to  obtain  their  little  pittance 
of  furs,  were  induced  to  plan  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  trappers.  After  completing 
their  arrangements,  the  two  eldest,  Ne-go- 
skc^k  and  Ne-gon-a-ba,  armed  themselves 
with  clubs,  singled  out  their  victims,  and 
each,  with  a  well  directed  blow  upon  their 
heads,  dispatched  them  in  an  instant.  They 
then  forced  their  younger  companion,  named 
Ne-ga-sow,  who  had  been,  till  then,  merely 
a  spectator,  to  beat  their  bodies  with  a  club 
that  lie  might  be  made  to  feel  that  he  was 
a  participator  in  the  murder  and  refrain 
from  exposing  their  crime.  With  the  as- 
sistance of  other  Indians,  they  were  arrested 
in  a  few  days.  The  two  murderers  were 
convicted  and  suffered  the  penalty  of  the 
law  at  Xorwalk,  in  June,  181 8.  The  young- 
est was  acquitted.  Ward  left  a  wife  to 
mourn  his  untimely  fate.  Bishop  was  a 
single  m&u. 

KIIJ ST  WHITE  SETTLERS. 

Docartus  P.  Snow  was  the  first  white  set- 
tler in  the  township  of  Margaretta.  He 
felled  the  first  tree?  and  built  the  first  log- 
house.  Wre  are  not  certain  where  his  place 
of  nativity  was,  but  believe  it  to  have  been 
somewhere  in  Vermont,  lie  came  to  this 
place  from  tlie  State  of  New  York  in  the 
Spring  of  IS  10.  1  will  relate  one  incident 
when  on  his  journey  with  his  family  to  this 
place,  which  occurred  within  one  mile  of  the 
spot  where  they  were  to  make  their  new  res- 
idence. Their  route  lay. along  the  brink  of 
a  limestone  ledge  of  rocks,  where  rattle- 


snakes used  to  burrough  irr the  Winter.  It 
being  then  a  warm  day  in  the  Spring,  their 
snakeships  had  sallied  forth  to  enjoy  the 
cheering  influences  of  the  sun,  in  such  num- 
bers that  he  found  it  impossible  to  proceed 
without  endangering  his  own  life  and  that 
of  his  team,  and  but  one  alternative  was 
presented,  which  was  to  make  a  road 
through  by  slaughtering  them.  This  he 
did  by  killing  three  hundred  and  fifty  or 
more  of  large,  yellow  rattlesnakes ;  and  then 
proceeded  on  his  way  in  safety.  These  rep- 
tiles abounded  here  in  the  early  settlement 
of  the  country.  In  1812,  two  men  went 
out  hunting  for  snakes,  and  killed  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy -five  rattlesnakes,  besides 
other  snakes  not  counted.  By  the  perse- 
vering diligence  of  the  first  settlers,  the  kind 
of  rattlesnakes  mentioned  have  entirely  dis- 
appeared. Occasionally,  a  few  of  the-  black 
massasaugur  kind  were  still  found  on  the 
prairie  and  in  marshes. 

Mr.  Snow  settled  on  lot  No.  — ,  in  the 
third  section.  It  is  said  (and  we  suppose 
it  is  true)  that  the  proprietor  of  the  town- 
ship donated  to  him  one  hundred  acres  of 
land  in  consideration  of  his  building  a  grist, 
mill  on  Cold  Creek  in  those  early  days. 
He  died  in  November,  1S29.  His  widow, 
being  his  second  wife,  was  afterwards  mar- 
ried to  Philip  S.  Cowol,and  still  resides  on 
the  lot  which  Mr.  Snow  took  up.  Two  of 
the  sons  of  Mr.  Snow  and  two  of  his  daugh- 
ters, namely:  Henry,  Alauson,  Electa  and 
Laura,  are  dead.  Willard,  another  of  his 
sons,  has  not  been  heard  from  for  years. 
His  youngest  son,  Charles,  was  born  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  and  still  lives  in  this 
township. 

Uziel  Putnam,  with  his  family,  came  into 
this  township  in  1810  or  1811.  He  was 
from  the  State  of  New  York;  he  lived  on 
Cold  Creek  one-half  of  a  mile  below  Mr. 
Snow's.  ,  I  know  not  whether  he  built  the 
house,  he  then  occupied.    In  1813,  aft.  r  the 
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return  of  his  wife  from  captivity,  he  lived 
on  lot  No.  23  in  the  first  section.  In  181 4 
or  '15,  he  bought  seventy  acres  of  land  ad- 
joining Cold  Creek  on  the  east,  where  he 
resided  several  years.  About  1821,  he  re- 
moved to  Townsend,  Sandusky  Co.  He 
was  killed  by  being  thrown  from  a  sleigh 
m  the  Winter  of  1822,  a  few  rods  north  of 
the  residence  of  the  late  Isaac  Mills,  Esq. 
His  sons,  Dan,  Ira  and  Uziel,  were  young 
men,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  thrilling 
-events  of  those  times,  and  they  now  reside 
in  the  Western  States.  Mrs.  Putnam  died 
about  1823. 

Two  young  men,  Horace  and  Samuel 
Markham,  emigrated  with  Mr.  Putnam  to 
this  township ;  they,  also,  were  here  in  those 
days  that  tried  men's  souls,  and  they  after- 
wards, with  their  father,  settled  in  Groton. 

Thomas  Lord  came  into  this  township  in 
•1810,  and  made  an  improvement;  and  built 
a  log  house  on  lot  No.  23,  in  the  first  sec- 
tion, in  1811,  and  left  in  1812.  He  was 
from  Conneaut  in  Pennsylvania,  to  which 
place  he  returned. 

Israel  Harrington  built  a  log  house  on 
lot  No.  22,  in  the  first  section,  and  moved 
onto  it  in  1811.  and  in  1812  moved  to 
Lower  Sandusky. 

Win.  Andrus  built  a  house  on  the  south 
side  of  Cold  Creek,  about  twenty-five  rods 
from  its  head.  In  1811,  he  commenced 
putting  in  one  hundred  acres  of  wheat,  but 
his  men  and  himself  were  driven  oil*  by 
Hull's  surrender  and  he  did  not  return  to 
the  township. 

Charles  Butler  came  to  Margaretta  in 
1811  or  '12,  located  on  the  bank  of  Cold 
Creek,  near  the  head  of  the  race  of  the 
Venice  Mill,  and  moved  to  the  head  of  Cold 
Creek  in  the  Spring  of  1813.  Richard 
Fowler  sojourned  temporarily  in  this  town 
in  1813.  He  was  from  Massachusetts  and 
returned  thither.  Charles  Wilson,  a  car- 
penter, was  here  in  1811 ;  from  whence  he 
came,  how  long  he  stayed,  or  where  he 


went  we  have  not  learned.  The  two  last 
named  were  unmarried.  Also,  Wm.  Pol- 
lock, a  young  man,  was  here  in  1811,  '12 
and' 13*. 

In  1814,  a  Mr.  Fitch  built  a  house  east 
of  the  head  of  Cold  Creek  and  commenced 
the  dairy  business;  he  had  one  hundred 
cows;  he  did  not  succeed  well;  he  had  sick- 
ness in  his  family,  which  resulted  in  the 
death  of  one  of  its  members — a  little  girl. 
He  went  away  the  same  year.  He  was  un- 
derstood to  be  from  the  eastern  part  of  Ohio. 

James  Vauness,  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  settled  on  lot  No.  1,  in  the  first  sec- 
tion, in  1814, — left  the  place  about  the  year 
1830,  and  died  about  the  year  1 849,  at  Fre- 
mont. 

Ebenezer  Hartwell  came  to  Margaretta, 
from  Canada,  Juue,  1815;  settled  on  lot 
No.  7,  in  the  first  section,  and  died  about 
tho  year  1850.  His  sons,  Richard,  John 
and  Henry,  now  reside  in  Iowa.  Two  of 
his  daughters,  namely:  the  wife  of  Hiram 
Barnes  and  the  wife  of  Stephen  Rodgers, 
still  reside  in  Margaretta.  One  of  his  daugh- 
ters, the  wife  of  Isaac  Smith,  resides  in  In- 
diana. 

Abram  Townsend  came  here  from  Canada 
in  1810,  settled  on  lot  No.  15,  in  the  first 
section.  He  sold  to  James  Duncan  and 
moved  to  Townsend,  Sandusky  Co.,  in  181  8. 
He  afterwards  went  to  the  west  part  of 
Michigan. 

Andrus  Parker  came  to  this  township 
from  Conneaut,  Pa.,  in  the  Spring  of  1815; 
lived  ou  the  bank  of  Cold  Creek,  at  the 
head  of  the  Venice  Mill  race,  one  year ;  then 
located  on  lot  No.  10,  in  the  second  section, 
and  returned  to  Pennsylvania  about  lS2y. 
His  son,  Elisha  Parker,  now  resides  on  lot 
No.  20,  in  the  first  section;  his  other  sons, 
Andrus,  Wellington  and  Green  have  gone 
West;  his  eldest  daughter  married  Charles 
Butler  in  1815,  and  his  youngest  daughter 
married  James  Cleveland,  and  died  in 
Greenfield  s"«»mo  years  since. 
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Philip  Sutton  settled  in  Muscash  in  1815, 
on  the  north  west  corner  lot  of  the  township 
and  moved  from  there  about  1821.  Peter 
Dunham  settled  in  Muscash,  near  the  pres- 
ent residence  of  Hiram  Barnes, in  1816,  and 
died  about  the  year  1830;  his  sons,  Phiueas 
and  James  still  live  in  this  town;  his  sons, 
Jonathan  and  James,  are  dead.  There  was 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Shipy,  an  early  set- 
tler of  Muscash ;  also,  one  by  the  name  of 
Spencer.  Jonas  Lewis  lived  there  from 
1817  to  1822.  Eli  Hunt  became  a  resi- 
dent of  Margaretta  in  1815;  I  have  not 
learned  that  he  had  a  family.  Also,  John 
Hughs,  who  resided,  as  did  E.  Hunt,  near 
the  old  saw  mill  west  of  Venice.  Thomas 
Morris  settled  on  lot  No.  30,  in  the  first  sec- 
tion, in  1810,  and  left  for  Indiana  in  1S23. 
Dougal  Campbell  located  on  lot  No.  1 3,  in 
the  first  section,  in  1 810,  and  died  about 
1852;  some  of  his  children  still  reside  here. 
L.  F.  Allen,  now  a  resident  of  Black  Rock, 
New  York,  resided  here  from  March,  1818, 
to  about  1822.  Harvey  Fowler  located  on 
lot  No.  24,  in  the  first  section,  in  the  Fall 
of  1818,  where  he  still  resides.  Ira  Karnes 
came  here  in  181S  and  resides  in  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  township ;  he  has  several 
sons  who  have  removed  to  the  West.  Hen- 
ry Cole  came  here  in  lSlo  and  died  in 
1830.  Thomas  MeColough  came  in  1817 
and  died  in  1850.  A.  M.  Porter  came  in 
1 81 G  and  died  in  Sandusky.  Samuel 
Walker  settled  on  lot  No,  7,  section  two,  in 
1816,  and  died  in  1831.  Plinny  Brown 
settled  on  lot  No.  7,  in  the  second  section, 
in  181G,  and  still  resides  there.  George  R. 
Crittenden  came  here  from  Detroit  in  1814 
and  left  (or  the  west  part  of  Michigan  in 
1828.  Mr.  Curdy  located  on  lots  Nos.  22 
and  1G,  in  the  first  section,  in  1818,  and 
James  Duncan  on  lot  No.  15,  in  the  first 
section.  They  both  left  for  Indiana  about 
1821.  Richard  Falley  locate  !  in  Marga- 
retta in  1818,  on  lot  No.  20,  and  died  in 
1835.    A  young  man  by  the  name  of  Cool- 


ige,  came  here  in  1816  and  died  in  1817. 
John  Cowel  came  here,  in  1818,  from  Penn- 
sylvania, and  located  at  Muscash,  where  he 
now  resides;  has  raised  a  family  of  childreu, 
who  reside  in  the  neighborhood.  Philip  S. 
Cowel  came  in  or  near  to  1820,  and  now 
resides  in  Castalia.  Major  Falley  erected 
a  frame  for  a  house  in  181G,  and  raised  a 
large  barn  in  1818,  which  were  the  first 
framed  buildings  erected  on  farms  in  the 
township,  and  which  are  both  still  standing 
on  what  he  called  his  Rock  Farm,  and  now 
owned  by  Thomas  Harvey.  Near  the  year 
1822,  a  small  stone  dwelling  was  erected 
at  the  head  of  Cold  Creek  by  Thomas  S. 
Thomas.  It  is  the  stone  part  of  the  dwel- 
ling of  the  late  Sylvester  Higgins,  of  Cas- 
talia. Joshua  Pettingill  and  his  son  Sam- 
uel came  to  Margaretta  about  181 G,  and 
settled  one-half  of  a  mile  below  Mr.  Snow's, 
on  Cold  Creek.  They  both  died  in  Town- 
send,  Sandusky  Co.,  several  years  since. 
During  the  war  of  1812  they- resided  on 
the  Cove,  east  of  Sandusky ;  and  were  na- 
tives of  Vermont. 

BIRTHS. 

Robert  Snow,  son  of  D.  P.  Snow,  born 
in  the  year  1811,  is  doubtless  the  first  white 
child  born  in  Margaretta. 

Charles  Butler  was  born  the  same  year; 
but  we  are  not  sure  whether  he  was  born 
in  Canada  or  in  this  town. 

MARRIAGES. 

The  first  marriage  here  was  that  of  Chas. 
Butler  to  Clarissa  Parker,  in  the  Spring  of 
181 G,  which  was  celebrated  by  "William 
Richey,  Esq.,  of  Groton  Township.  The 
next  year  Mr.  Butler  left  his  family  and  went 
to  parts  unknown.  His  wife  and  child  went 
South,  and  have  not  been  heard  from  for 
years.  The  second  marriage  was  that  of 
Dan.  Putnam  to  Louisa  Ensign,  of  Groton, 
which  was  celebrated  by  the  Justice  above 
named.  Mr.  Putnam  lived  for  several  years 
in  Groton  and  Margaretta,  raised  a  family, 
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removed  to  the  West,  and  now  resides  in 
Iowa. 

DEATHS. 

The  first  persons  that  died  in  Margaretta 
were  those  who  were  murdered  by  the  In- 
dians, June  2, 1813,  a  particular  account  of 
which  has  been  given.  The  second  death 
was  that  of  Mrs.  Butler,  in  the  Summer  of 
1814.  She  was  never  well  after  her  return 
from  captivity  by  the  Indians.  We  have 
not  learned  whether  there  we;e  any  funeral 
services  at  the  first  burials. 

MILLS  AXD  MANUFACTORIES. 

Cold  Creek  affords,  in  some  respects,  su- 
perior water  power.  It  is  a  stream  which 
is  not  much  affected  by  drouths  and  floods, 
being  fed  by  subterraneous  fountains.  It 
has  a  fall  of  57  feet  from  its  head  to  the 
waters  of  Sandusky  Bay, — 49  feet  of  which 
are  now  used  by  the  three  mills  which  it 
propels. 

In  November,  1810,  D.  P.  Snow  put  a 
corn  grist-mill  in  operation  near  the  head 
of  Cold  Creek,  a  few  rods  above  where  the 
present  old  mill  stands.  It  ground  corn 
until  August,  1812,  when  the  settlers  were 
driven  away  by  Hull's  surrender;  it  was 
not  used  afterwards.  This, — althouo-h  a 
grist-mill,  which  secured  him  his  land  by 
his  contract  with  the  proprietors  of  the 
township, — would  now  be  called  a  frail 
structure.  It  was  built  of  Jogs;  its  stones 
were  wrought  from  the  rocks  found  near 
by,  by  Linus  Ensign,  a  citizen  of  Groton. 
Mr.  Dan.  Putnam  says  it  would  grind  from 
ten  to  fifteen  bushels  in  twenty-four  hours. 
We  suppose  this  to  have  been  the  first  grist- 
mill on  the  Firelands. 

In  1811,  Major  Frederick  Falley  erected 
the  frame  of  a  saw-mill.  Its  site  is  now 
the  pond  at  the  head  of  the  Venice  millrace. 
He  was  prevented  the  completion  of  it  by 
the  war.  In  1815,  this  mill  site  was  pur- 
chased by  Eli  Hunt,  who  put  a  saw-mill  in 
operation,  with  one  pair  of  stones  in  one 


corner  for  grinding,  and  with  an  apparatus 
for  bolting.  We  believe  this  to  have  been 
the  first  sawmill  in  the  west  part  of  the 
Firelands,  and  furnished  the  first  lumber  for 
this  region. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1819,  Joshua 
Pettingill  put  in  operation  a  grist-mill  on 
Cold  Creek',  three  quarters  of  a  mile  below 
its  head.  This  mill  was  quite  an  advance 
upon  anything  which  had  been  put  in  op- 
eration before  it;  and,  in  very  dry  seasons, 
it  did  most  of  the  grinding,  for  years,  that 
was  done  on  the  Firelands.  It  was  pro- 
pelled by  a  screw  propeller  wheel,  and  had 
but  three  feet  head.  It  was  in  operation 
about  ten  years. 

In  the  Fall  of  1822,  Daniel  Mack  erected 
a  saw-mill  at  the  head  of  Cold  Creek,  a  few 
rods  below  where  Snow's  mill  had  been. 
He  put  a  run  of  stone  in  one  corner  of  his 
saw-mill  for  grinding.  Near  to  the  year 
1824,  he  erected  a  substantial  grist-mill  with 
two  runs  of  stones.  Some  time  after  his 
death,  which  occurred  Feb.  12th,  182G,  the 
mill  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  German  by 
the  name  of  Weber,  about  1827.  After 
the  erection  of  the  mills  at  the  head  of  Cold 
Creek  by  Mr.  Mack,  years  of  litigation  fol- 
lowed between  him  and  others,  and  Mr. 
Pettingill  for  the  latter  damaging  them  by 
flowing  the  water  back  upon  them,  which 
was  terminated  in  1832  by  the  whole  mill 
interest  and  510  acres  of  land  passing  into 
the  hand  of  Burr  Higgins.  Mr.  Higgins, 
having  thus  the  entire  control  of  the  water 
power,  improved  his  mill,  which  did  the 
wrork  of  a  good  custom  mill  until  about 
1848.  In  the  year  1835  he  sold  entire  in- 
terest to  Davidson,  Hadley  &  Co.  In  the 
year  1838,  the  whole  interest  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Burr  Higgins  and  Marshal 
Burton;  and  they,  in  1839,  erected  the 
stone  flouring  mill,  with  four  runs  of  burrs, 
on  Little  Cold  Creek,  which  has  done  good 
business  up  to  this  time.  Before  tho  rail- 
road track  was  laid  near  to  the  mill,  the 
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flour  from  this  mill  was  boated  down  the 
rnillraces  to  the  Bay.  This  property  has 
changed  hands  several  times  within  a  few 
years  past. 

In  February,  1818,  Eli  Hunt  sold  his  in- 
terest in  the  mill  west  of  Venice  to  Samuel 
H.  Smith,  of  Knox  Co.,  0.,  and  in  1821 
Smith  purchased  the  mill  scat  at  Venice, 
with  its  improvements,  and  built  a  grist-mill 
there,  with  two  run  of  stones.  In  1822  and 
'23,  and  in  1828  and  '29  his  whole  interest 
was  transferred  to  E.  Jessup,  who  occupied 
it  till  1831.  In  the  same  year  a  saw-mill 
was  erected  on  Pike  Creek  by  II.  Fowler, 
which  is  still  in  operation. 

The  old  mill  at  Venice,  with  Cold  Creek, 
from  Sandusky  Bay  to  Pettingiirs  mill, 
with  500  acres  of  land,  was  purchased  on 
the  14th  of  June,  1831  for  810,000  by 
Russel  H.  Haywood,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
The  Winter  of  1831-2  was  the  coldest 
known  in  Northern  Ohio.  All  the  mill 
streams,  except  Cold  Creek,  were  frozen. 
Southern  Michigan,  as  well  as  Northern 
Ohio,  was  entirely  dependent  on  Cold  Creek 
for  grinding.  In  January,  1832,  the  Ven- 
ice fiouriii£  mill  was  commenced  and  com- 
plcted  June  1st,  1833,  with  three  run  of 
French  burrs  for  merchant,  and  three  for 
custom  work.  The  completion  of  the  mill  es- 
tablished the  first  permanent  cash  market  for 
wheat  on  the  Firelands.  With  much  labor, 
from  January  to  June,  enough  wheat  was 
collected  from  Huron,  Richland,  Wayne, 
Holmes,  Knox,  Seneca  and  other  counties, 
to  make  one  thousand  barrels  of  flour  be- 
fore harvest.  Tell  a  farmer  at  that  time 
that  seventy-five  cents  per  bushel,  cash, 
would  be  paid  at  Venice  for  all  the  wheat 
which  he  or  others  might  bring,  and  ho, 
with  a  look  of  incredulity,  would  answer: 
<;  You  don't  catch  me  there;  if  four  loads 
are  carried  there  the  price  will  be  put  down 
to  three  shillings,  and  payment  be  made  in 
goods  at  whatever  price  the  seller  pleases 
to  put  on  them."    The  first  100  barrels  of 


flour  in  the  merchant  work  was  put  into  ex- 
tra barrels,  painted  with  China  vcrmillion, 
taken  on  a  new  scow  to  a  new  vessel  and 
shipped  at  Buffalo  on  a  now  canal  boat,  and 
was  all  the  freight  the  vessel  and  canal  boat 
had.  (At  that  time  nearly  all  the  freight- 
ing was  merchandize  and  emigrants  to  the 
West.)  It  went  to  New  York  as  clean  as 
when  it  left  the  mill.  On  its  arrival  in  New 
York,  hundreds  of  persons  went  to  see  the 
first  shipment  of  extra  flour  from  Ohio,  and 
some  predicted  that,  in  time,  Ohio  might 
furnish  them  with  several  thousand  barrels 
of  flour  in  a  year.  The  100  barrels  were 
distributed  among  100  different  persons  at 
one  dollar  per  barrel  above  the  price  of  the 
best  Genesee,  made  at  Rochester.  The  har- 
vest was  very  early  aud  the  season  very  dry 
that  year,  and  the  mill  was  put  to  its  utmost 
capacity  for  home  consumption  until  the 
Fall  rains  commenced,  many  bringing  their 
grists  over  100  miles.  In  one  instance,  two 
men  left  Hancock  County  on  Monday  mor- 
ning in  search  of  a  mill  that  had  water  with 
which  to  grind,  and  brought  up  at  Venice 
Saturday  night. 

Much  of  the  flour  made  in  Ohio  before 
1840  was  sent  west  for  market.  In  1S3G, 
Oliver  Newbury  purchased  500  barrels  of 
flour  at  $8  per  barrel  and  shipped  it  to  Chi- 
cago, and  sold  it  by  retail  at  $20  per  bar- 
rel, and  the  citizens  held  a  public  meeting 
and  voted  thanks  to  him  for  not  asking  £50. 
It  was  all  they  had  for  the  Winter. 

The  second  mill,  oue  and  a  half  miles 
west  of  south  of  Venice,  was  commenced 
in  1839  and  completed  in  1841,  with  eight 
run  of  stones,  at  a  cost  of  £50,000.  This 
was  a  wooden  structure;  and  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1S48.  Another  structure  of  brick 
and  stone  was  raised  on  the  same  spot  in 
1852,  with  six  run  of  stones.  The  eastern 
part  of  the  Venice  mill  waa  changed  in 
1 83G  to  merchant.  Tho  capacity  of  the  two 
mills  is  sufficient  to  make  75,000  barrels  of 
flour  during  the  season  of  navigation,  con- 
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sliming  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
annually  in  the  purchase  of  wheat.  This 
is  doubtless  the  most  extensive  business  en- 
terprise on  the  Firelands.  The  wheat  was 
brought  in  wagons  to  supply  these  mills 
until  the  completion  of  the  Mad  River  and 
Lake  Erie  Rail  Road  to  Tiffin;  much  of  it 
was  brought  from  so  great  a  distance,  and 
over  so  bad  roads,  that  it  yielded  but  little 
profit  to  the  owners;  but  it  furnished  them 
with  cash  with  which  to  pay  their  taxes. 
In  one  instance,  a  man  came  150  miles  with 
a  four  horse  team  with  twelve  bushels  of 
wheat,  and  the  balance  of  his  load  was  feed 
for  his  team  and  provisions  for  himself  du- 
ring his  absence  from  home,  and  he  camped 
out  every  night.  When  he  had  sold  his 
wheat  at  the  mill,  he  went  over  to  the  store 
with  his  nine  dollars,  talking  thus  to  him- 
self: "My  wheat  was  worth  nothing.  If  I 
had  lived  decently  while  coming  here  I 
should  have  spent  it ;  if  I  live  decently  go- 
ing back,  I  shall  spend  it;  but  I  must  have 
a  barrel  of  salt  and  money  with  which  to 
pay  my  taxes."  "  What  is  the  price  of  this 
sheeting?"  said  he.  A  boy  acswered  "  six 
pence."  "  Yes,  my  wheat  is  worth  some- 
thing; I  could  have  got  a  yard  of  cloth  like 
that  for  a  bushel  at  home." 

Since  the  completion  of  railroads,  all  the 
wheat  from  a  distance,  for  the  supply  of 
these  mills,  is  brought  by  railroad — making 
a  market  near  every  farm. 

In  the  year  1811,  Charles  Butler  com- 
menced tanning  leather  near  the  head  of 
the  Venice  mills.  In  the  Spring  of  1813, 
ho  removed  to  the  head  of  Cold  Creek  to 
a  tannery  built  there  by  Major  Falley  that 
year.  This  tannery  was  of  great  service  to 
the  early  settlers  in  furnishing  them  with 
an  article  which  was  indispensible.  It  was 
continued  with  various  success  till  about 
1835.  Some  of  the  early  operators  in  this 
establishment  were  Charles  Butler,  Moses 
Nichols,' George  R.  Crittenden,  Henry  Cole, 
Esq.,  A.  M.  Porter,  Esq.,  and  Thomas  Mc- 


Culough.  Near  1822  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Richard  Falley,  and  soon  after  to 
Elisha  A.  Hubbard,  who  carried  it  on  for 
several  years. 

In  the  year  1S23,  a  small  distillery  was 
put  in  operation  at  the  head  of  Cold  Creek 
by  Dr.  L.  B.  Carpenter  and  his  brother  S. 
C.  Carpenter.  It  passed  into  the  bauds  of 
Chapman  &  Anderson,  of  Bellevue,  soon 
after,  and  from  them  to  Japan  R.  Johnson, 
and  was  abandoned  about  1830. 

Wm.  P.  Mason  of  Milan,  erected  a  dis- 
tillery in  Venice,  in  or  near  the  year  of  1824. 
It  was  in  operation  about  eight  years,  and 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Anson  C.  Corbet, 
of  Sandusky  City,  and  was  abandoned  at 
his  death.  It  was  designed  to  be  an  estab- 
lishment  of  considerable  capacity,  and  in 
some  years  a  good  deal  was  done.  The 
distillation  of  alcohol  was  one  of  the  meth- 
ods employed  to  bring  the  surplus  produce 
of  the  country  into  the  Eastern  market,  as 
it  was  much  easier  to  transport  whisky  than 
corn. 

In  the  year  1848-0  a  cotton  factory  was 
put  in  operation  at  Castaha,  and  continued 
in  operation  for  several  years,  but  it  has  for 
the  last  eight  years  been  standing  idle. 

Large  quantities  of  flour  barrels  are  made 
at  Venice  and  at  Castalia,  for  the  use  of 
the  mills.  Quick  Lime  is  burned  in  large 
quantities  in  different  parts  of  the  township 
for  the  market  East  and  South. 

MERCHANTS  AND  TRADERS. 

In  the  year  1811,  Maj.  Frederick  Falley, 
who  had  been  trading  at  several  distant 
places  on  the  Reserve,  for  five  years,  gath- 
ered his  eilects  together  at  Cold  Creek,  and 
commenced  the  first  store  in  Margaretta, 
trading  principally  with  the  Indians.  This 
was  not  continued  long,  fur  he  went  into  the 
service  of  the  government  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  as  Contractor  to 
purchase  supplies  for  the  arm)-.  In  1816 
and  1817,  the  village  of  Venice  was  built 
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find  several  stores  established,  of  which  we 
shall  speak  hereafter.  About  the  year 
1824  Chapman  &  Amsden  of  Bellevue, 
opened  a  small  store  at  Cold  Creek,  which 
was  continued  a  year  or  two.  In  the  year 
1831,  Burr  Higgins  commenced  trade  at 
Cold  Creek.  In  1855  he  sold  his  store  to 
Samuel  Auslie,  who  introduced  a  respecta- 
ble stock  and  continued  for  several  years  to 
do  a  respectable  mercantile  business.  In 
the  year  1839,  Davidson,  Hadley  &  Co. 
opened  a  store  in  Castalia,  which  was  con- 
tinued about  one  year.  Russel  &  Burton, 
H.  &  F.  Yanderkook,  Cleveland  &  Rice, 
Robert  Whitney,  Harley  Long,  J.  W.  Bar- 
num,  Wm.  Bardshar,  W.  C.  Baker,  Win, 
Grove  and  others  have  dealt  in  trade  at 
Castalia. 

Numerous  tipling  shops  have  been  in  full 
blast  at  Castalia  from  an  early  day,  of 
which  our  grave  yard  has  made  a  full  record. 

Very  little  money  was  in  circulation  here 
in  the  early  settlement  of  the  country.  Af- 
ter the  war,  Ohio  chartered  several  Banks, 
most  of  which  proved  to  be  worthless,  leav- 
ing an  amount  of  bills  which  were  lost  to 
the  community. 

Skins  and  furs  were  the  principal  articles 
of  trade.  A  large  amount  of  shinplasters, 
(shilling  bills,)  issued  generally  by  irrespon- 
sible parties,  were  a  part  of  the  circulating 
medium  of  the  country ;  and  money  made 
by  cutting  a  dollar  into  ten  shilling  pieces 
and  a  half  dollar  into  five  shillings,  circula- 
ted to  some  extent. 

From  1812  to  1S15  the  inhabitants  of 
this  section  of  the  Firelands  were  destitute 
of  a  grist  or  saw  mill.  Plow  did  they  get 
thoir  corn  ground  ?  They  pounded  it  in 
mortars  and  used  what  were  called  graters. 
They  would  grate  meal  enough  from  coi  n 
in  the  ear  for  a  mush  or  journey  cake  in 
quick  time,  says  one  who  had  tried  it. 
They  had,  also,  at  Cold  Creek  a  hand  shell 
mill,  which  was  used  in  Gen.  Wayne's  army 
for  grinding. 


From  1821  to  1826  the  inhabitants  suf- 
fered for  the  want  of  a  market  for  their  sur- 
plus produce.  Grain  would  not  buy  goods 
at  any  price;  hence  it  was  with  the  great- 
est difficulty  that  the  settlers  could  clothe 
their  families.  Deer  skins  were  put  in  re- 
quisition for  men  and  boys;  and  he  who 
had  a  whole  suit  of  cloth  was  altogether  in 
advance  of  the  times.  Ladies  then  thought 
it  no  disgrace  to  spin  wool  and  flax.  House- 
hold manufacture  was  the  order  of  the  day. 

In  the  year  1821,  Capt.  Andrus  Parker- 
put  up  twenty  barrels  of  pork  which  he 
sent  to  Montreal  for  market,  but  he  never 
received  one  dime  in  return.  Moses  Kim- 
ball, Esq.,  who  resided  in  Venice  in  1818, 
and  was  afterwards  several  years  Auditor 
of  Huron  Co.,  said  that  in  1821  he  vested 
*1,000  in  pork  and  took  it  to  Montreal,  and 
in  five  years  after  he  recovered  8130  by 
paying  an  attorney  &G0. 

The  emigration  which  commenced  in 
1825,  on  the  sale  of  Government  lands,  to 
the  south-west  of  us,  brought  some  money 
into  the  country  and  made  a  limited  market 
for  the  surplus  produce;  but  it  was  not  till 
the  Erie  Canal  was  completed  that  a  regu- 
lar cash  market  was  opened.  Goods  of  all 
kinds  were  enormously  high.  I  have  seen 
coffee  sold  at  40  cents  per  pound;  patent 
pails,  which  nowv  sell  for  25  cents,  sold  at 
$1,50,  and  shirting  at  50  cents  per  yard,  &c. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  TOWNSHIP. 

Margaretta  was  organized  with  Danbury, 
north  of  the  Bay,  December,  1815,  by  Na- 
than Cuming?,  Frederick  FaJley  and  Bildad 
Adams,  Commissioners  of  Huron  County. 
Danbury  had  a  separate  organization  two 
years  after.  The  first  election  for  township 
officers  was  held  in  December,  1815,  at  a 
house  then  standing  on  the  north  side  of  the 
race,  one-half  a  mile  above  the  Venice  mill, 
occupied  by  a  man  named  Hughes,  but  we 
have  no  record  of  the  officers  then  and  there 
elected.    The  elections  for  a  Justice  of  the 
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Peace  were  contested  and  set  aside  and  a 
Justice  was  not  elected  and  qualified  uutil 
181 7,  when  J.  Hughes  was  elected  and  qual- 
ified. The  number  of  votes  cast  at  the  (.'lec- 
tion we  have  not  learned,  nor  any  of  the 
official  acts  of  the  first  Magistrate.  The 
following  persons  have  been  commissioned 
Justices  of  the  Peace  for  this  township :  M. 
C.  Whitman,  June  24th,  1819;  Alexander 
M.  Porter,  July  27th,  1822;  A.  B.  Youngs, 
August,  1822;  Charles  Lindsley,  May, 
182o;  Harvey  Fowler,  April,  1824;  Pitts 
Brown,  May,  1825;  Harvey  Fowler,  April, 
1827;  Henry  Cole,  May,  1828;  Joseph 
Wilson,  February  7th,  1830;  Chas.  Linds- 
ley, March,  1800;  Wm.  McCartney,  Febru- 
ary, 1833;  llarley  Long,  January,  1833. 

A  weekly  mail  route  was  established  from 
Sandusky  City  to  Lower  Sandusky,  through 
Margaretta,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1825.  The  mail  was  carried  on  horseback 
by  Cyrus  W.  Marsh.  Sam.  B.  Carpenter 
was  appointed  Post  Master,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Elisha  A.  Hubbard  in  1827,  who 
was  succeeded  by  Daniel  P.  Russel  in  1842, 
who  was  succeeded  by  W.  C.  Baker  in  1843, 
who  was  succeeded  by  James  F.  Chapman 
in  1840.  The  name  of  the  post  office  es- 
tablished as  Margaretta  Post  Office  was,  in 
1842,  changed  to  Castalia.  In  the  first  set- 
tlement of  the  .township,  in  1810,  Cleve- 
land was  the  nearest  Post  Office.  In  1811, 
a  Post  Office  was  established  near  Bloom- 
ingville,  whicn  was  the  nearest  one  until  the 
year  1825. 

RELIGIOUS  ORGANIZATIONS. 

We  are  unable  to  say  when,  or  whore, 
the  first  religious  meeting  was  held  or  who 
preached  the  first  sermon.  The  first  reli- 
gious organization  was  a  Methodist  Class  on 
Muscash,  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
township.  In  January,  1819,  a  Presbyte- 
rian Church  was  organized  in  Margaretta 
find  Groton,  by  Rev.  John  Seward;  lie  had 
no  stated  ministry.  Its  principal  members 
soon  removed  from  this  vicinity  and  in  a 


few  years  it  became  extinct.  A  small  Bap- 
tist Church,  in  or  about  the  year  1823,  was 
organized.  Its  members  resided  in  Marga- 
retta, Oxford  and  Groton.  This  was  the 
only  church  which  sustained  regular  Sab- 
bath woi'ship,  for  several  years,  in  the  town- 
ship; but  it  had  preaching  only  a  part  of 
the  time.  Deacon  Richard  Falley  was  the 
most  prominent  member  of  this  church, 
and  it  was  mainly  through  his  persevering 
efforts  that  thechurch  wassustained  through 
years  of  darkness,  shedding  its  moral  influ- 
ence upon  all  around.  After  a  few  years, 
the  members  of  this  church  became  scat- 
tered. Deacon  Falley's  health  declined; 
and,  after  his  decease,  most  of  its  remaining 
members  united  with  the  Congregational 
Church,  which  was  organized  in  the  year 
1835. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

The  first  school  house  was  built  by  Capt. 
Andrus  Parker  and  some  of  his  neighbors, 
of  logs,  on  lot  No.  20,  second  section,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Venice  and  Cold  Creek 
road,  in  the  Fall  of  181 S.  The  first  school 
was  taught  by  Thomas  McCollough,  at  $15 
per  month,  in  the  Winter  of  1818-19,  and 
he  was  paid  by  those  who  patronized  the 
school;  there  were  twenty-live  scholars. 
Schools  were  continued  here  only  about  two 
years.  In  the  Fall  of  1821,  Rev.  Alvin 
Coe,  who  had  previously  collected  a  num- 
ber of  Indian  children  in  Greenfield  and 
given  them  instruction  in  the  English  Ian- 
guage,  moved  his  school  to  Venice,  because 
he  could  get  there  a  more  comfortable  build- 
ing, and  lie  continued  there  about  six 
months  and  taught  all  the  children  in  the 
vicinity  that  came  to  him  for  instruction. 

In  182G,  a  log  school  house  was  built  one 
hundred  rods  south  of  where  the  school 
house  of  the  second  school  district  now 
stands,  and  a  school  was  taught  in  it  gener- 
ally two  terras  in  a  year,  until  the  present 
school  house  was  built,  in  1835.  Some  of 
the  best  district  schools  in  Margaretta  were 
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taught  iu  thoso  early  times.  The  names  of 
a  few  of  the  teachers  were  the  following: 
A.  W,  0.  Brion,  from  Maine;  Jonathan 
Fuller,  James  F.  Wilson  and  John  W.  Fal- 
ley.  In  the  first  districting  of  the  township, 
under  the  first  school  law,  the  first  and  sec- 
ond sections  made  the  first  district,  and  the 
third  and  fourth  sections  tlie  second,  Venice 
the  third,  and  Muscash  the  fourth.  We 
have  now  ten  sub  districts  and  four  frac- 
tional districts, — in  all  of  which,  good,  sub- 
stantial and  comfortable  school  houses  are 
built. 

TEMPERANCE  ORGANIZATIONS. 

About  the  year  1832,  a  temperance  so- 
ciety was  organized.  The  meeting  was  ad- 
dressed by  tho  Revs.  E.  Conger  and  L.  B. 
Gurly ;  after  which,  about  fifteen  signed  the 
pledge  and  organized  tho  first  temperance 
society  in  Margaretta.  Since  then  several 
other  temperance  organizations  have  been 
effected,  the  last  of  which  was  formed  in 
1850.  Its  prominent  object  is  to  enforce 
the  law  in  relation  to  the  sale  of  ardent 
spirits.  It  is  believed  that  much  good  has 
been  effected  by  its  efforts.  We  began  with 
fifteen  members, and  now  a  decided  majority 
of  the  township  are  the  friends  of  temper- 
ance. 

VILLAGES. 

The  village  of  Venice  is  situated  on  the 
south  bank  of  Sandusky  Bay, one  mile  west 
of  the  east  line  of  Margaretta.  It  was  laid 
out  by  Maj.  Frederick  Falley,  and  some  of 
its  lots  sold  at  a  high  price  iu  the  winter  of 
1810-17.  Improvements  were  immediate- 
ly commenced  and  rapidly  carried  forward. 
Two  largo  Warehouses,  two  commodious 
Public  Houses,  Stores,  Shops  and  Dwellings 
were  erected,  and  in  a  few  months  several 
hundred  inhabitants  had  collected  from  the 
East  and  South,  to  participate  in  tho  build- 
ing of  the  village.  The  most  prominent 
early  settlers  of  Venice,  wero  Maj.  Oliver 
Barret,  from  N.  Y.,  Anthony  Baning,  from 
Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  Charles  Lindsley,  and  a 


man  by  the  name  of  Smith.  Tho  two  lat- 
ter were  engaged  in  merchandise;  another 
merchant  by  the  name  of  Reed,  three 
brothers  by  the  namo  of  Wentworth,  two 
men  by  the  name  of  Ackins,  aud  a  multi- 
tude of  others — mechanics  and  transient 
persons  and  settlers  wl  ose  names  are  net 
remembered.  During  the  Summer  of  1S1 7, 
the  village  was  built  and  the  USX  ill  Race  to 
conduct  Cold  Creek  to  the  seat  of  Venice 
Mills,  was  commenced.  The  Summer  of 
1818  was  quite  sickly,  and  as  might  have 
been  anticipated  from  the  first,  the  citizens 
of  the  village  beiug  unacclimated,  it  proved 
disastrous  to  the  further  progress  of  the 
town.  Maj.  Barret,  Dr.  Wintworth  and 
others  died,  whilst  most  others  left  the  place 
as  best  they  could,  and  it  became  almost  a 
deserted  town,  and  did  not  revive  until  the 
building  of  tho  Mill,  in  1824.  It  is  now  a 
place  noted  for  the  manufacture  and  ship- 
ping of  Flour.  Dr.  Hartshorn  was  the 
first  Physician  in  Margaretta.  He  settled 
in  Venice  in  1817,  and  died  some  years 
since  in  Green  Creek  township,  Sandusky 
county. 

In  the  year  183G,  the  village  of  Castalia 
was  laid  out  by  Davidson,  Hadley  &  Co., 
which  had  a  gradual  growth  for  nearly  20 
years,  after  which  it  made  some  retrograde 
progress,  but  it  is  at  present  rather  on  the 
gain  in  business.  In  the  days  of  its  high- 
est prosperty,  it  contained  4  stores,  2  gro- 
ceries, 1  drug  shop,  2  churches  and  a  daily 
mail.  Dr.  Samuel  Carpenter  settled  at  Cold 
Creek  about  tho  year  1824,  and  was  the 
second  Physician  that  was  located  in  the 
township.  In  the  year  183G,  M.  J.  Mora- 
man  located  at  Castalia,  as  Physician. 

VETERAN  SritVIVORS. 

Major  Frederick  Falley,  when  but  eleven 
years  of  age,  accompanied  his  father  to 
North  Cambridge  as  fifer  to  the  company 
commanded  by  his  father,  and  was  in  tli 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  After  Gen.  Wash- 
ington came  into  tho  command  of  the  f« r- 
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my,  Frederick  returned  to  his  home,  while 
his  father  was  employed  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  manufacture  of  firearms  during 
the  war.  He  diod  in  Margaretta  July  3d, 
1828;  aged  04. 

-Samuel  Drew,  a  Revolutionary  soldier, 
<jame  into  Margaretta  about  the  year  1820, 
resided  here  several  year?,  was  a  pensioner, 
and  died  some  years  since. 

Capt.  Andrus  Parker  was  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary war  at  the  taking  of  Burgoyne. 
He  came  to  Margaretta  in  1815,  and  re- 
moved to  Pennsylvania  about  1825  and 
died  there. 

Thomas  Caswell  served  in  the  war  of 
1812  on  the  frontier,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  died  in  Margaretta  in  1853. 

Henry  Jones  also  served  one  campaign 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  now  resides 
in  Margaretta. 

John  L.  Wilner,  who  was  an  early  resi- 
dent of  Margaretta,  also  was  in  the  army 
at  Ft.  Meigs  in  the  war  of  1812. 

Elihu  Parker  entered  the  army  near  the 
close  of  the  war  and  served  one  and  a  half 
year.    lie  is  now  a  resident  of  this  town. 

LAND  TITLES. 

Margaretta  was  originally  conveyed  by 
sections,*  in  common  by  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, to  individual  citizens,  sufferers  in 
the  Revolutionary  War,  to  each  in  propor- 
tion to  actual  damage,  carefully  ascertained 
by  Commissioners. 

The  First  Section  was  conveyed  to 


£  s.  d. 

!  Nathan  Steel  32  11  9,] 

Isaac  Sender  330  18 

|  Abram  Lockwood    2  12 

Job  Bartrum   370  7  5 


♦There  is  a  slight  error  in  this  statement.    Margaret  - 
|  tfi  was  not  "convoyed  by  sections  by  the  State  of  Con- 
I  necticut,"  nor  was  any  other  township  thin  conveyed  ; 
I  but  the  whole  r>00,<l00  acres  were  granted  by  that  Slate 
to  the  suQerors  by  fire  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  in  com- 
|  mon,  who  were  incorporated  into  a  company,  by  the.  Leg- 
I  islattue  of  this  Stnto.    The  company  surveyed  the  tract 
i  into  townships  and  divided  the  .several  townships  into 
I  sections,  and  allotted  the  interests  of  the  sufferers  in  dif- 
ferent dections.    In  this  manner  were  the  interests  of 
the  persons  named  assigned  to  the  sections  of  this  town- 
ship, as  shown  above.  F.  I>.  P. 


£  s.  d. 

Josiah  Wentworth   1  10  9£ 

John  Rich   7  10  £ 

Second  Section. 

Hezekiah  Hanford  323  2  8 

James  Fitch,  Jr.,  343  8  G 

Isaiah  Marvin   100 

Col.  Steven  St.  John  132  3  3$ 

Asa  Hoit  381  17 


Ebenezer  Lockwood   .  4S    4  6k 

The  third  section  was  conveyed  to  26  in- 
dividuals whoso  damage  ranged  from  seven 
shillings  two  pence  to  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-nine pounds  five  shillings  three  pence, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  twelve  hun- 
dred and  live  pounds  eleven  shillings  three 
and  three-fourths  pence. 

Fourth  Section. 


£  s.  d. 

Abigail  T.  Vankoop  38  19  5 

Hezekiah  Sturgcs  118  6  3 J 

Andrew  Wakeman  207  14  2 

Isaac  Jennings   281  1  4 

Ebenezer  Barstion                 72  17  8£ 

Wm.  Demon  028  8  J 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  that  tho  dam- 
age was  determined  with  tho  utmost  nicety 
to  the  quarter  penny,  and  that  the  land  was 
awarded  in  the  aggregate  at  just  about  or.e 
dollar  per  aero.  These  several  claims  weie 
purchased  by  Jessup  Wakeman  and  Ebe- 
nezer Jessup,  of  Fairfield,  Conn. 

In  1811,  Messrs.  Wakeman  and  Jessup 
sold,  by  contract,  the  township  to  Major 
Frederick  Falley  at  75  cents  per  aero.  Maj. 
Falley  sold  several  farms  and  introduced 
many  .settlers  while  the  township  remained 
in  his  possession;  but,  failing  to  raise  the 
purchase  money,  he  surrendered  it  to  the 
proprietors  in  the  year  1820.  Tho  proprie- 
tors appointed  the  late  lion.  Jabez  Wright 
their  agent,  who  sold  several  farms.  About 
1827  Ebenezer  Jessup  became  sole  proprie- 
tor of  tho  township,  and  his  son,  Ebenezer 
Jussup,  Jr.,  resided  in  the  township  from 
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1829  to  July,  1831,  and  in  conjunction 
with  Judge  Wright  sold  about  seven  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  at  from  $3  to  $5  per 
acre  to  settlers.  On  the  25th  of  July,  1831, 
thirteen  thousand  acres,  being  /ill  the  un- 
sold land,  were  sold  to  Russel  II.  Haywood 
and  the  late  John  G.  Camp,  at  $1  per  acre. 
At  this  time  there  was  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  township  under  cultivation.  It  was 
generally  supposed  that  the  openings  were 
worthless,  and  the  land  between  them  and 
the  Bay  too  wet  for  cultivation.  A  few 
opening  lots  had  been  sold  the  year  before 


by  Mr.  Jessup,  and  small  improvements 
commenced;  but  Calvin  Smith  was  the 
first  man  who  took  hold  of  them  in  earnest., 
lie  knew  their  value  as  wheat  land  and  pur- 
chased two  lots  at  $2,5Q  per  acre.  That 
year  he  put  in  a  large  crop  of  wheat,  which 
gave  value  to  that  kind  of  laud.  The  land 
between  the  openings  aid  the  Bay  proved 
dry  when  cleared  of  the  dense  forests  and 
drained.  Most  of  the  land  in  the  township 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  cultivators,  except  a. 
portion  of  the  prairie  west  of  Cold  Creek. 


A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  PIONEER  LIFE. 


BY  DANIEL  REYNOLDS. 


I  was  born  in  the  township  of  Newburg, 
county  of  Orange,  state  of  New  York,  some 
nine  miles  north-west  form  the  village  of 
Newburg,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson 
River,  sixty-five  miles  north  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  on  the  third  day  of  May,  1784. 
My  parents  names  were  Daniel  and  Eliza- 
beth Reynolds. 

At  what  time  or  date  my  parents  settled 
in  that  section,  I  am  not  able  to  say,  but 
not  far  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  My  father  bought  and 
settled  on  100  acres  of  land,  but  had  the 
misfortune  to  £et  caught  under  the  fall  of 
a  tree,  which  proved  instant  death  to  him, 
in  the  Spring  of  1785,  leaving  a  widow 
and  six  children,  four  girls  and  two  boys, 
the  oldest  of  which  was  some  14  years, 
myself,  the  youngest,  at  10  months.  My 
mother  was  left  in  indigent  circumstances, 
the  country  being  new,  and  she  with  but 
small  improvement  and  no  one  to  manage 


that  to  advantage,  not  able  to  hire  outdooi 
woik  done  to  any  amount;  under  these  cir- 
cumstances combined,  and  the  destitution 
of  the  country  in  consequence  of  a  seven 
year's  war,  rendered  the  times  pretty  strin- 
gent with  many.  In  addition  to  the  above 
there  was  a  certain  wealthy  man  living  io 
the  neighborhood  who  had  a  large  family 
of  boys,  and  like  some  other  men  in  the 
world,  craved  to  own  all  that  joined  him, 
accordingly  sought  means  to  get  my  moth- 
er's farm  from  under  her,  and  by  his  intrigue 
and  subtle  devices  accomplished  his  design, 
to  add  to  a  hundred  acres  that  he  placed  a 
son  on  adjoining,  giving  my  mother  but 
little  remuneration  for  it  Notwithstanding 
all  these  adverse  circumstances,  my  mother 
still  felt  determined  if  possible,  to  keep  her 
family  together,  accordingly  my  mother 
purchased  a  small  lot  in  the  neighborhood, 
of  32£  acres,  with  some  improvements  en 
it,  for  $7  per  acre,  which  she  was  favored 
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to  pay  for  in  time,  by  persevering  industry 
and  prudent  economy.  Every  branch  of 
the  family  appeared  willing  to  lend  a  help- 
ing hand  to  do  all  they  could  towards  their 
support.  Many  have  been  the  days  that 
I  have  seen  my  sisters  in  the  field  planting 
or  hoeing  corn,  raking  or  pitching  hay  or 
even  sometimes  holding  plow.  I  being  the 
youngest,  of  course  could  do  the  least,  but 
when  I  could  carry  but  one  sheaf  at  a  time, 
it  helped  some,  12  sheaves  would  make  a 
shock,  12  shock  a  small  load,  12  loads 
would  make  enough  to  bread  a  family  a 
year;  so  things  progressed.  Well  do  I  re- 
member days  when  there  was  not  work  on 
the  little  farm  to  advantage,  of  bein^  hired 
out  to  some  one  who  had  boy  work  to  do, 
for  a  shilling  (12 J  cents)  per  day,  and  take 
my  wages  home  to  the  family  in  something 
they  needed. 

1  don't  feel  quite  willing  to  pass  on  with- 
out making  a  remark  or  two  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  fraud  practiced  on  my  mother. 
It  appears  by  the  way  the  thing  was  trans- 
acted, instead  of  being  of  that  class  who 
visited  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  in  their 
afflictions,  and  keeping  themselves  unspot- 
ted from  the  world,  would  rather  compare 
with  those  whom  the  lip  of  truth  pronoun- 
ced many  wToes  against,  as  devourers  of 
widow's  houses.  One  expression  has  often 
occured  to  my  mind,  though  rather  vuVar, 
of -an  old  High  Dutch  woman,  something- 
like  this  :  t:  Whatever  was  got  over  the 
Devil's  back,  generally  slipped  through  un- 
der his  belly,"  which  proved  to  be  pretty 
much  the  case  with  the  above.  The  sons 
although  furnished  with  farms  of  200 
.acres,  and  other  outfits,  soon  run  through 
their  property.  Some  of  them,  to  my  cer- 
tain knowledge,  got  in  debt,  were  sued,  put 
to  jail,  took  the  benefit  of  the  insolvent  act, 
&c.  By  the  time  I  became  of  age,  there 
was  but  little  real  estate  in  the  hands  of  the 
family.  The  youngest  son  died  before  ar- 
riving to  manhood ;  the  old  man,  though 


rich  died  also  and  was  buried :  further  de- 
ponent saith  not. 

As  the  wheels  of  time  rolled  round  it 
brought  many  changing  scenes.  By  this 
time  my  sisters  were  all  married,  my  broth- 
er who  was  some  five  years  older  than  my- 
self, was  able  to  manage  the  little  farm 
without  me,  concluded  I  would  be  looking 
out  for  myself;  thought  I  had  better  learn 
some  mechanical  branch  of  business,  mean- 
time there  had  come  a  young  man  in  the 
place,  got  married,  set  up  the  business  of 
carpenter  and  joiner,  to  whom  I,  applied  to 
take  me  as  an  apprentice.  (I  at  this  time 
was  in  my  sixteenth  year,)  ho  agreed  he 
would  when  I  became  16.  Accordingly  the 
conditions  wcro  mentioned  and  agreed  to,  I 
stayed  with  him  some  three  years,  but  find- 
ing he  came  much  short  of  fulfilling  on  his 
part,  there  being  no  written  indentures,  and 
as  he  had  broken  the  contract,  while  the  gap 
was  down  I  would  step  out  accordingly 
I  did  so,  and  now  I  will  mention  the  amount 
of  personal  property  I  claimed  to  be  the 
owner  of.  It  consisted  of  a'cheap  suit  of 
summer  clothes  and  twenty  five  cents  in 
cash.  Under  these  circumstances  I  began 
for  myself.  This  was  at  the  commencement 
of  early  haying,  no  tools  to  work  with, no  mo- 
ney to  buy  any  with.  A  friend  of  mine  of- 
fered to  get  me  a  scythe  if  I  would  make 
him  a  sleigh  the  next  winter.  I  readily 
agreed  to  it,  the  scythe  cost  $1.37£,  the 
price  for  making  such  a  sled  was  $2.50.  I 
thought  the  chance  a  good  one  for  me,  I 
put  my  scythe  in  order,  commenced  mow- 
ing till  harvest,  worked  through  harvest  and 
haying,  getting  from  one  to  two  dollars  pa- 
da}'.  After  this  season  of  work  was  over, 
I  concluded  I  must  commence  at  my  trade, 
but  having  no  tools  and  not  money  enough 
to  buy  what  I  would  need  for  the  present, 
thought  I  would  try  an  old  friend  of  mine; 
accordingly  I  did  so,  told  him  my  situation, 
he  asked  how  much  1  wanted,  I  replied  $15 
in  addition  to  what  I  had,  would  do  me  for 
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the  present,  ho  readily  counted  out  the 
money,  took  my  due  bill  payable  in  some 
months.  Now*  you  better  believe  I  felt 
somewhat  up  in  the  world;  started  myself 
for  a,  hardware  store,  purchased  what  tools 
I  could  pay  for,  and  held  myself  ready  for 
the  first  job,  which  soon  presented  itself. — 
By  the  time  my  duo  bill  came  due  I  had  the 
money  and  redeemed  it,  made  the  sled  as 
above  mentioned,  was  clear  from  debt,  had 
something  left ;  from  this  time  I  was  seldom 
destitute  of  work. 

In  the  Fall  of  1804  I  married  a  wife,  the 
next  Spring  hired  a  house  and  garden,  pas- 
ture for  a  cow,  and  commenced  keeping 
house.  My  work  was  mostly  some  distance 
from  home  and  made  me  considerable  trav- 
el as  well  as  lonesome  for  my  wife.  By  this 
time  I  began  to  study  whether  there  was 
no  other  position  that  would  be  more  agree- 
able than  the  ono  we  now  occupied ;  accord- 
ingly I  proposed  either  to  go  in  to  some 
thriving  village  where  my  work  would  be 
near  by,  or  to  some  new  country  where 
land  was  cheap,  and  get  a  farm  and  go  to 
farming.  My  wife  chose  the  latter;  for  this 
reason,  she  had  been  brought  up  on  a  farm, 
thought  that  the  most  independent  way  of 
living,  which  was  somewhat  the  view  I  had 
of  the  subject.  Having  at  this  time  a  rela- 
tive who  had  moved  west  some  fifty  miles, 
a  few  years  previous,  in  the  township  of 
Tompkins,  Sullivan  county,  N.  Y.,  I  went 
to  sec  him  and  the  country  at  the  same 
time,  selected  a  farm,  built  him  a  barn  and 
returned. 

The  next  Spring,  being  that  of  180G,  I 
collected  my  little  together  with  my  family, 
which  consisted  of  myself,  wife  and  one 
child,  a  boy  of  five  months  old,  reached  the 
place  of  destination  on  tho  second  day  at 
evening,  set  to  work,  built  a  log  hut,  got 
into  it  soon.  My  next  business  was  to  clear 
some  ground  and  got  in  some  crops;  wo 
were  second  amongst  the  first  settlers  of 
that  part  of  the  country. 


This  seems  like  a  second  part  of  my  Pi. 
onoer  life,  though  nothing  transpired  of  any 
great  moment  during  our  sojourn  in  those 
parts,  wo  were  favored  with  excellent  health 
and  strength,  which  were  very  essential  to 
the  settling  and  cultivating  a  new  country 
like  that.  The  country  was  heavily  tim. 
bered,  the  largest  share  being  hemlock, 
beech  and  maple  on  the  ridges,  which  gave 
a  fine  chance  for  making  sugar.  The 
swamp  lands,  in  addition  to  a  heavy  growth 
of  timber,  had  a  thick  undergrowth  of  a 
large  species  of  laurel,  which  made  a  spe- 
cious harbor  for  bears,  wolves  and  panthers, 
as  well  as  other  smaller  vermin.  I  should 
think  it  within  the  bounds  of  truth  to  say 
there  were  ten  of  these  creatures  in  Sullivan 
county,  to  one  in  Huron  county,  when  I 
arrived  here  in  1817.  As  for  panthers,  I  had 
but  little  controversy  with  them,  they  being 
rather  of  a  shame-faced  nature,  did  not  like 
to  be  scrutinized.  Bears  were  more  bold, 
daring  and  wilful,  many  are  the  times  I  have 
run  foul  of  them  in  the  woods.  Sometimes 
they  would  clear  out  of  my  way,  at  others 
would  stand  their  ground,  and  1  would  have 
to  back  out  and  go  around  them.  Some- 
times they  would  take  a  hog  in  case  of  ne- 
cessity. Wolves  were  differently  disposi- 
tioned  though  not  altogether  harmless,  fre- 
quently committing  depredations  on  our 
sheep,  seldom  meddling  with  hogs,  some- 
what like  the  Jews,  did  not  make  use  of 
swine's  flesh,  whether  by  or  through  any 
conscientious  scruples,  or  a  mere  matter  of 
taste,  that  I  leave. 

Taking  it  as  a  whole,  Sullivan  county 
was  rather  a  hard  favored  country  to  get  a 
living  in,  it  had  some  good  traits,  plenty  of 
the  best  of  good  water,  no  rattle  snakes,  no 
Indians  to  molest  or  make  afraid  in  time  of 
war,  no  fever  and  ague  to  shako  one's  lilo 
out.  By  this  time  1  began  to  think  there 
was  a  better  country  somewhere.  My  wife 
at  the  samo  time  felt  w  illing  to  make  anoth- 
er trial.    At  the  same  time  a  neighbor  of 
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ours  bad  sold  his  farm  with  a  view  of  going 
West,  (ho  having  a  brother  in  Ohio,  Huron 
county,  who  had  settled  there  before  the 
war  of  1812,' by  the  name  of  Jeremiah 
VauBenschooter,)  wished  me  to  accompany 
him,  as  he  was  going  with  a  team  and 
wagon,  I  could  ride  all  the  way  out,  I  ac- 
cepted the  chance.  When  ready  to  start,  1 
says  to  my  wife,  "how  far  shall  I  go  V  she 
replied,  u  till  you  get  out  of  sight  of  hem- 
Jock,  laurel  and  moss;"  these  were  spon- 
taneous productions  of  that  country,  Sul- 
livan county. 

Wre  set  out  on  our  journey  the  fore  part 
of  the  6th  Mo.  (June,)  1816,  arrived  at  Hu, 
ron  after  a  long  and  tedious  journey,  found 
tho  above  mentioned  brother  on  a  farm  lj 
miles  from  the  lake  shore,  on  a  creek  by  the 
name  of  Old  Woman,  put  up  with  him, 
viewed  the  land  in  several  townships,  made 
our  selection  in  the  township  of  Eldridge, 
now  Berlin.    My  companion  in  travel  pro- 
posed leaving  his  team  and  returning  homo 
on  foot,  a  journey  of  550  miles,  which  was 
rather  a  hard  task.    Reached  home  in  safe- 
ty, made  preparations  to  move  the  next 
Spring,  which  we,  did  in  company  with  two 
other  fomilies.    Started  on  our  journey  the 
9th  of  tho  6th  Mo.  (June,)  1817.    After  a 
long  and  tedious  journey  of  30  days  travel 
in  succession,  reached  Berlin,  Huron  county, 
at  the  house  of  Josiah  Kilbourn,  (now  the 
property  of  the  widow  of  Charles  Hine.) 
He  having  a  vacant  log  hut,  gave  me  tho 
privilege  of  occupying  it  fur  the  space  of 
threa  weeks,  in  which  time  I  built  one  for 
myself  and  got  into  it,  besides  working  sev- 
eral days  in  harvest  during  the  time.  One 
family  that  came  in  company  left  at  Flor- 
ence Corners,  went  south,  settlod  in  Green- 
wich, tho  other  came  on  with  me. 

My  family  at  this  time  amounted  to  six, 
myself,  wife  and  four  children;  the  oldest  a 
boy  11  years  old,  now  living  near  tho  cast 
line  of  the  township  of  Huron,  thrco  miles 
from  the  village,  on  the  road  leading  to 


Florence  Corners,  known  by  the  appellation 
of  I.  T.  Reynolds.  The  three  others  girls, 
the  youngest  of  which  was  some  fourvears 
old,  my  second  daughter  deceased,  some 
six  or  seven  years  ago,  tho  other  two  still 
live  in  Berlin. 

My  wife  deceased  the  13th  day  of  the 
6th  Mo.  (June)  184-0,  aged  61  years,  8 
months  and  13  days.     On  arriving  in  the 
place  found  provisions  of  all  kinds  scarce 
and  dear,  wheat  $2  per  bushel,  corn  81,50, 
pork  by  the  bbl.,  from  $32  to  ->50,  25  cents 
per  lb.  butter  do.,  other  things  in  proportion, 
continued  so  for  nearly  a  year  and  a  half. 
I  getting  into  the  country  so  late  in  the  sea- 
son, got  in  no  summer  crops,  not  even  a 
hill  of  potatoes.  But  meeting  with  a  chanco 
I  exchanged  a  gun  I  had  with  a  man  for 
32  bushels  in  the  Fall  at  digging  time, 
which  answered  a  good  purpose  in  a  family 
of  children ;  also,  bought  a  cow  and  paid 
830  for  her,  another  good  article.    The  man 
that  came  in  with  me  was  quite  a  Nimrod, 
and  made  me  the  offer  that  'every  deer  he 
killed  if  I  would  help  him  dress  and  bring- 
in,  would  give  me  a  fore  quarter,  frequently 
would  buy  more  if  needed,  which  answered 
as  a  good  substitute  for  pork.    My  son  soon 
was  old  enough  to  handle  a  gun,  1  bought 
a  rifle,  we  frequently  shot  our  own  venison. 
One  circumstance  I  will  relate,  he  went  one 
evening  to  watch  on  a  turnip  patch;  after 
dusk  he  heard  footsteps  of  a  deer,  but  too 
dark  to  discover  much,  discharged  his  ritle 
that  way,  and  lo  and  behold  he  had  shot 
down  two  deer  at  one  shot,  this  madoa  fine 
lot  of  meat  so  that  we  could  fare  sumptu- 
ously every  day.    In  this  .way  of  watching 
at  evening  on  our  early  sown  wheat,  <fec,  wo 
obtained  many  noble  venisons.     But  the 
time  soon  rolled  round  so  that  wo  had  plenty 
of  provision  of  our  own  raising  and  to  spare. 
By  this  time  prices  came  down  veiy  much, 
wheat  was  worth  from  35  to  40  cents  per 
bushel,  other  produce  in  proportion,  and  no 
money  at  that  price.  Merchandise  still  high, 
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teas  of  an  ordinary  quality  &2  per  lb.,  and 
nothing  but  money  would  buy  it  or  any 
other  kind  of  groceries. 

The  secoud  Fall  1  was  in  the  country  I 
bought  pork,  fresh,  for  &9  per  100  lbs.,  a 
few  years  after  I  sold  for  §1,50  per  100  lbs.,, 
a  great  change. 

To  be  sure  we  had  some  privations  and 
sufferings  in  the  forepart  of  our  sojourn 
here,  though  merely  nominal  in  comparison 
with  those  who  were  here  in  the  war;  we 
had  a  pretty  large  share  of  Ague  and  Fever 
for  the  first  seven  or  eight  years,  which 
sometimes  brought  to  mind  some  questions 
put  to  mo  when  on  my  way  moving  to  this 
country,  something  like  this  :  "Have  you 
got  your  coffins  with  you?"    Xo.  "You 


ought  to  have,  for  there  is  no  lumber  to  1  e 
had  there,  nor  any  one  well  enough  to  mak< 
one."  But  it  appears  there  were  somethk  g 
like  30  years  elapsed  before  we  needed  one, 
by  that  time  lumber  and  workmen  were 
plenty. 

About  three  years  after  we  came  into  the 
country,  my  wife's  health  entirely  foiled,  £r, 
much  so  that  she  was  unable  to  do  any 
kind  of  labor  for  some  time,  which  made  it 
hard  for  her  little  girls,  especially  washing 
days,  the  oldest  12  years  old,  standing  over 
the  wash  tub  rubbing  dirty  clothes,  blood 
running  out  of  their  fingers,  and  tears  from 
their  eyes  at  the  same  time,  caused  rathe? 
a  pitiful  sensation  to  the  beholder. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  MAJOR  FREDERICK  FALLEY 

( Late  of  Margaretta  Township,  Brie  Co.,  O.) 

JiV  L.  F.  ALLEN,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Major  Frederick  Falley,  the  founder  and 
for  many  years  proprietor  of  the  town  of 
Margaretta,  was  born  in  the  year  1TC4,  in 
the  wealthy  and  beautiful  agricultural  town 
of  Westfield,  in  the  south  part  of  Hamp- 
shire (now  Hampden)  county,  Massachu- 
setts. On  one  side  of  the  pleasant  public 
square,  or  green,  (then  the  center  of  the 
small  rural  village  which  surrounded  it, — 
now  a  flourishing  town,)  and  opposite  the 
meeting  house,  still  stands  the  venerable  and 
respectable  dwelling  built  by  his  father,  the 
lato  Lieut  Richard  Falley.  The  father  of 
Lieut  Falley,  (or  rather  Falli,  in  original 


French,)  was  born  in  one  of  the  depart- 
ments near  the  western  coast  of  France; 
and,  in  early  boyhood,  Mas  stolen  or  de- 
coyed from  the  home  of  his  parents,  put  on 
board  a  ship  and  brought  to  Boston,  where 
ho  for  some  years  remained.  Attaining  to 
man's  estate,  he  married,  settled  in  Western 
Massachusetts  and  raised  a  family,  of  which 
Richard,  the  father  of  Frederick,  was  the 
eldest. 

A  gunsmith  by  trade,  Richard,  soon  af- 
ter his  majority,  married  Margaret  Hitch- 
cock, of  Long  Meadow,  in  the  same  county, 
and  settled  in  Westfield.     Of  their  ten 
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children,  Frederick  was  the  second,  the  late 
Mrs.  Medad  Fowler,  of  the  same  town,  and 
mother  of  Harvey  and  Josiah  Fowler,  of 
Margarctta,  being  the  eldest. 

In  1775,  immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Lexington,  couriers  being  dispatched 
throughout  the  different  parts  of  Massachu- 
setts for  the  militia  to  assemble  immediately 
at  Cambridge.  Lieut  Falley,  (the  captain 
of  the  militia  company  of  the  town  being 
either  sick  or  absent,)  called  them  together 
and  prepared  to  march  forthwith  to  the  seat 
of  war.  Being  destitute  of  a  fifer  for  the 
company,  and  Frederick,  then  but  eleven 
years  old,  having  learned  to  play  the  fife, 
his  father  installed  him  into  the  ranks,  and 
he  accompanied  them  to  Cambridge.  Lieut. 
Falley,  with  Lis  company,  and  "little  Fred" 
as  fifer  fought  through  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill  and  remained  in  camp  until  they  were 
discharged,  not  long  afterwards,  for  their 
homos. 

After  General  Washington's  arrival  at 
Boston,  and  a  partial  organization  of  the 
then  rebel  army,  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Lieut.  Falley,  and  finding  him  an  expert 
in  the  manufacture  of  fire-arms,  negotiated 
with  him  to  take  an  important  part  in  su- 
perintending the  chief  armory  department 
about  to  be  established  in  that  vicinity. 
Frederick  had  already  returned  from  this 
first  and  last  warlike  adventure  of  his  life 
with  his  comrades,  while  his  father,  with  oc- 
casional visits  to  his  home,  remained  in  the 
Armory  Department  in  tl  e  service  of  the 
Colonies  during  all  or  most  of  the  period 
of  the  Revolutionary  war.  Soon  after  the 
war,  he  entered  into  an  extensive  contract 
with  the  Government  for  a  supply  of  mus- 
kets, continuing  through  a  series  of  years; 
and,  to  carry  out  this  new  enterprise,  he 
sold  his  pleasant  homo  on  "  the  green  "  in 
Westfield,  purchased  a  considerable  tract  of 
land  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Montgomery, 
(then  embraced  in  the  territory  of  West- 
field,  four  miles  distant,)  on  which  was  an 


excellent  water  power.  lie  there  built  sev- 
eral houses  and  shop',  removed  his  family, 
and  there  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days, 
dying  in  the  year  1808,  a  short  period  after 
the  expiration  of  his  contract  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, at  the  age  of  about  seventy  years. 

In  many  traits  of  his  character,  Lieut. 
Falley  was  a  remarkable  man.  Ho  was  of 
a  robust  portly, hand  ome  figure — possessed 
a  strong  and  indomitable  will — energetic  in 
accomplishing  his  plans,  and  of  gteat  earn- 
estness and  integrity  of  purpose — always  a 
friend  of  Washington  and  a  supporter  ot 
his  administration.  He  did  not  approve  of 
some  of  the  acts  of  Mr.  Adams,  who  suc- 
ceeded, and  warmly  advocated  the  election 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  the  Presidency;  and,  as 
theological  sectarian  influences  had  then  en- 
tered somewhat  into  politics,  ho,  with  his 
wife,  left  the  Congregational  Church  of  the 
town,  long  the  only  previously  organized  re- 
ligious association,  and  became  one  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  Baptist  Church, 
then  becoming  an  organized  and  influential 
religious  body.  In  this  communion  thej 
died. 

Attaining  his  majority,  previous  to  which 
he  had  been  educated  to  accounts,  Freder- 
ick embarked  in  business  as  a  merchant  in 
4<  Falley 's  Village,"  (now  Chester,)  about 
eight  miles  west  of  his  father's  residence, 
where  he  remained  until  the  year  180G. 
Here  he  became  an  officer  in  the  local  mili- 
tia, which  was  altogether  a  different  affair 
in  point  of  public  importance  to  what  it  i« 
now,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  Major,  w  hich 
position  he  held  until  ho  left  the  State — a 
highly  popular  and  much  esteemed  officer. 
At  this  period,  an  extensive  emigration  had 
commenced  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut to  the  State  of  Ohio,  chiefly  to  the 
Western  Reserve,  or  u  New  Connecticut,*1 
more  familiarly  called;  and  Major  Falloy, 
euterpri/.ing  and  energetic,  soon  resolved  to 
chan^ro  the  theater  of  his  action  and  strike 
out  for  "  the  Far  West."    Disposing  of  his 
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business  and  property  at  the  village,  he  pur- 
chased a  quantity  of  goods,  and  with  two 
or  three  wagons  and  spans  of  horses,  iu  the 
year  180G,  he  went  to  New  Connecticut,  es- 
tablished several  trading  posts  throughout 
the  territory,  and  soon,  by  his  enterprize, 
public  spirit  and  probity,  won  au  acquaint- 
ance, a  reputation  and  a  firm  friendship 
with  the  leading  men  of  that  growing  aud 
important  section  of  Ohio. 

There  has  probably  no  class  of  men  ever 
entered  any  part  of  our  new  territories  pos- 
sessed of  more  worth  of  character,  in  all 
that  constitutes  the  foundation  of  a  great 
civil  community,  than  the  leading  ones  who 
first  settled  New  Connecticut  and  the  Fire- 
lands.  They  were  either  men  of  "  the  Rev- 
olution "  themselves,  or  the  immediate  sons 
of  such  men,  and  carried  with  them  to  their 
new  homes  that  integrity  and  firmness  of 
purpose  which  now  exhibits  in  such  splendid 
results  of  sagacity  and  enterprize  their  ear- 
ly labors,  carried  out  by  their  descendants 
aud  the  descendants  of  those  who  emigra- 
ted with.  them.  Possessed  of  little  worldly 
-goods  beyond  the  wild  and  inhospitable, 
vet  fertile,  lands  which  they  came  to  sub- 
due and  occupy,  they  grappled  with  their 
early  difficulties,  and  soon  won  for  them- 
selves and  their  families  homes  of  comfort, 
and  left  on  the  public  records  of  their  Slate 
and  neighborhood  a  fame  and  reputation 
which  their  successors  will  not  willingly  let 
die.  Of  such  men,  Major  Falley  was  the 
friend  and  compeer;  and  although  he  nev- 
er, we  believe,  by  reason  of  his  active  and 
discursive  course  of  business,  held  any  con- 
spicuous public  trust,  yet  was  the  frequent 
adviser  and  counsellor  iu  the  prominent 
measures  carried  forward  by  the  distin- 
guished men  with  whom  he  associated. 

In  1811,  Major  Falley  purchased  of  the 
late  Messrs.  Ebenezer  Jessup  and  Jessup 
Wakeman,  of  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  the 
tract  of  land  now  embracing  the  town  of 
Margaretta,  (so  named  by  him  in  honor  of 


his  mother,  Margaret,)  and  removed  his 
principal  effects  to  the  head  of  Cold  Creek, 
(now  Castalia,)  where,  wo  believe,  heopeno! 
a  small  stoi  c,  trading  principally  with  th< 
Indians. 

In  1812,  soon  after  the  declaration  of  th - 
late  war  with  Great  Britain,  he  became  a 
contractor  in  furnishing  provisions  for  the 
troops,  then  assembling  at  Detroit  under 
command  of  the  late  General  Hull.  xVt  the 
disastrous  surrender  of  that  post,  soon  af- 
terwards, Major  Falley  had  arrived  as  far 
as  the  River  Raisin  with  a  numerous  drove 
of  cattle,  for  the  use  of  the  troops,  from  the 
Miami  country,  and  the  drove  was  included 
in  the  capitulation  of  Hull  to  the  Br'ti>e 
General.  Hearing  of  the  surrender,  and 
indignant  at  what  he  considered  the  dis- 
grace of  yielding  up,  not  only  the  post  it- 
self with  the  troops  and  all  the  Government 
property  in  the  vicinity,  Major  Falley 
quickly,  on  his  own  resolve,  and  with  but  a 
single  friendly  Indian  as  his  assistant,  turned 
his  cattle  eastward,  drove  them  through  the 
swamps  of  the  Maumee  and,  after  several 
days  of*  weary  travel,  arrived  safely  with 
them  at  Margaretta.  The  route  was  in- 
fested most  of  the  way  with  hostile  Indians, 
then  in  British  pay,  and  his  only  weapon 
of  ctefenee  being  a  tin  dinner  horn,  he  blew 
frequent  and  sonorous  blasts  upon  it,  which 
raised  their  fears  and  kept  them  from  at- 
tacking him  until  beyond  the  reach  of  dan- 
ger, east  of  Fort  Stephenson,  at  Lower  Sai  - 
dusky.  This  achievment  was  altogetb 
characteristic  of  Major  Falley,  carried 
through  by  his  indomitable  energy  and  fear- 
lessness of  personal  danger  to  a  successful 
rosult,  and  safety  to  the  property  in  liis 
hands.  For  this  daring  achievement,  and 
his  well  known  reputation  as  a  man  of  fi- 
delity and  courage,  ho  was  thanked  in  ft 
flattering  letter  by  the  Secretary  and  offeree] 
a  commission  in  the  army,  which,  for  pr> 
vato  reasons,  he  declined. 

In  connection  with  his  Government  trai 
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sactions,  Major  Falley  established  stores  for 
supplying  the  troops  with  goods  at  Fort 
Meigs  and  Fort  Stephenson ;  he  was  active 
and  ever  ready  by  his  labors,  advice  and 
counsel  with  the  officers  of  the  arm)-,  and 
established  an  intimacy  and  friendship  with 
the  late  General  Harrison  and  many  others, 
which  lasted  with  his  life;  enthusiastic  in 
his  feelings,  a  patriot  in  heart,  unflinching 
in  danger  and  unwavering  in  purpose,  his 
influence  was  widely  felt  and  acknowledged 
by  the  chief  actors  and  participators  in  the 
military  transactions  of  the  North-west,  and 
he  was  ever  remembered  and  mentioned  by 
them  with  respect  and  gratitude.  A  rough 
life  they  had  of  it  those  three  years  of  bor- 
der life,  and  with  all  its  besetting  tempta- 
tions to  cupidity,  avarice,  and  the  lower  vices, 
under  which  many  hitherto  stainless  men 
fell,  Major  Falley  never  lost  his  high  sense 
•of  personal  honor,  wavered  in  his  moral 
principles,  or  stained  his  hands  with  a  dis- 
honest act. 

At  the  conclusion  of  peace,  so  lucrative 
had  his  mercantile  ventures  terminated,  Ma- 
jor Falley  found  himself  in  possession  of  a 
sufficient  sum  in  ready  money  to  pay  for 
his  late  purchase  of  Margaretta,  which  most 
men  of  less  enterprizo  and  hopefulness 
would  have  thus  applied,  and  secured  be- 
yond poradventure  what,  in  time,  would 
have  become  to  him  a  princely  fortune;  but 
so  he  did  not  regard  it.  Trade  with  him 
had  become  profitable — a  passion.  Ho 
agaiu  embarked  in  merchandize  more  ex- 
tensively than  before, — purchased  goods  in 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh, 
and  established  new  stores  at  Margaretta, 
Lower  Sandusky,  Maumee,  River  Raisin 
and  Detroit.  He  built  a  large  tannery  at 
Lower  Sandusky  and  another  at  the  head 
of  Cold  Creek,  and  a  saw  and  grist  mill  on 
the  latter  stream,  about  three  miles  below, 
the  only  one,  for  many  years,  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  county.  Although  giving 
what  personal  attention  he  could  to  these 


different  and,  at  that  time,  widely  separated 
concerns,  he  was  obliged  to  entrust  them 
chiefly  to  clerks,  agents  and  partners;  and 
with  the  continued  decline  in  the  prices  of 
goods  and  the  sometimes  dishonesty  or  in- 
competency of  those  in  his  employ,  his  mer- 
cantile affairs  turned  out  disastrously,  and 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years  he 
wound  up  his  stores,  gathered  the  remnant 
of  his  property  together  at  Margaretta,  set 
himself  to  developing  the  settlement  and 
resources  of  his  lauds,  and  soon  brought  in 
a  number  of  settlers,  to  whom  he  sold  farms, 
on  which  they  established  their  homes." 

In  181G-17,  he  laid  out  the  village  of 
Venice,  on  the  Bay,  and  so  highly  was  its 
position  and  advantages  estimated  that  he 
sold  many  lots  at  large  prices.  Wharves, 
warehouses,  stores,  mechanics'  shops,  and 
dwellings  were  erected;  lar^e  stocks  of 
goods  were  brought  in,  and,  like  Jonah's 
gourd,  a  town  was  created  and  peopled  al- 
most in  a  night — a  single  Summer  built  it 
up.  For  a  year  or  two  an  active  trade  was 
carried  on  in  Venice,  with  a  prospect  of  en- 
during success.  But,  in  1818,  with  the  pe- 
cuniary struggles  and  depressions  beginning 
strongly  to  pervade  the  entire  country,  the 
new  and  aspiring  village  shared  its  effects 
most  disastrously,  and  its  enterprizing  pro- 
jector was  doomed,  for  anxious  years  after- 
wards, to  witness  its  gradual  decline,  mado 
more  certain  in  the  result  by  the  rival  \il- 
lage  of  Sandusky  City,  now  commenced 
under  better  auspices  in  its  immediate  vicin- 
ity. The  falling  fortunes  of  Venice  and  the 
rapid  decline  in  value  of  new  lands,  now 
opened  in  unlimited  tracts  at  a  low  price  by 
the  Government,  through  a  large  accession 
of  the  late  Indian  reservations  adjoining 
Huron  county  on  tho  West,  and  immedi- 
ately contiguous  to  Margaretta,  told  heavily 
upon  Major  Falley's  financial  affairs.  His 
lands,  although  originally  purchased  at  a 
low  price,  were  not  paid  for;  the  purchase 
money  was  about  to  fall  due,  and  the  seat- 
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tered  means  at  his  command  were  altogether 
inadequate  to  the  payment.  In  1820  he 
relinquished  Margaretta  to  the  original  own- 
ers, excepting  the  village  plat  of  Venice,  his 
farm  at  "  the  Rock,"  on  the  Venice  road 
South  two  miles  distant,  and  a  few  acres  of 
land  containing  his  tannery  and  some  other 
buildings,  at  Cold  Creek,  worth  at  the  ex- 
tent, but  a  few  thousand  dollars,  which  the 
reinstated  proprietors  released  to  him. 

During  his  occupation  of  Margaretta,  with 
lis  entbusia-tie  temperament  and  indomita- 
ble energy,  he  had  planned  and  commenced 
extensive  agricultural  improvements;  but 
lacking  early  experience  in  farm  manage- 
ment, and  aided  only  by  hireling  hands, 
they  led  to  no  lucrative  Jesuits;  although 
had  he  possessed  the  means  to  fully  carry 
them  out  and  husband  his  resources,  his  ef- 
forts might  have  terminated  successfully. 
But  the  weight  of  time  was  creeping  upon 
him  and  the  arduous  labors,  during  nearly 
sixty  years  of  active  and  exciting  life,  began 
to  tell  with  weakening  effect  on  a  once  strong- 
constitution,  which  few  men,  even  of  his 
sanguine  temperament,  could  have  with- 
stood. Soon  after  his  settlement  with  Messrs. 
Jessup  and  Wakeman,  his  real  estate  passed 
into  the  hands  of  his  younger  brother,  the 
late  Deacon  Richard  Fallcy,  who  had  settled 
in  Margaretta  in  the  Autumn  of  1818. 

For  eight  years  afterwards,  the  remain- 
der of  his  life,  Major  Falley,  although  poor 
in  estate,  resided  in  Margaretta  on  a  small 
farm  near  Castalia,  still  in  the  belief  of  bet- 
ter fortunes.  He  cultivated  his  little  domain, 
planted  a  nursery,  visited  with,  and  for  times 
together,  became  an  inmate  of  the  families 
of  his  near  relatives,  of  whom  he  had  sev- 
eral in  the  neighborhood, — with  broken 
health  gradually  undermining  his  physical 
person,  yet  hopeful  and  abiding  in  cheerful 
prospects  to  the  last. 

In  1825,  on  the  4th  ot  July,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  general  request  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Sandusky  City  and  Venice,  he  de- 


livered an  excellent  and  appropriate  oration 
at  the  latter  place  with  great  acceptance  and 
gratification  to  his  numerous  audience — an 
event  of  unusual  interest  connected  with  the 
character  and  labors  of  so  distinguished  a 
pioneer  of  those  localities.  This  was  the 
last  couspicuous  act  of  his  life.  His  health 
gradually  declined;  his  l?st  illness  was  of 
but  short  duration,  and  he  died  in  the  house 
of  his  brother  Richard,  surrounded  by  his 
friends,  who  had  kindly  administered  to  his 
wants  and  comfort,  on  the  third  day  ot  July, 
1828,  aged  sixty-four  years.  On  the  day 
succeeding — the  anniversary  of  our  National 
Independence— he  was  followed  to  his  last 
resting  place  in  the  burial  ground  on  the 
hill,  a  little  east  of  Castalia.  by  a  large  con- 
course of  sorrowing  friends  and  his  breth- 
ren of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  who  closed 
his  obsequies  with  appropriate  honors. 

Thus  passed  away  one  of  the  strong  men 
of  Northern  Ohio.  Major  Falley  was  no 
common  man;  endowed  with  strong  sens^, 
a  genial  temper,  a  generous  heart,  despising 
all  things  mean,  dishonest  and  not  of  good 
repute;  his  feelings  warm,  his  friendship  and 
attachment  ardent,  and  an  utter  unselfish- 
ness when  his  own  personal  interests  were 
concerned ;  he  won  the  respect  and  esteem 
of  all  who  knew  him.  To  say  that  he  was 
the  personal  friend  of  such  men  as  the  late 
Governors  Huntington,  Tiffin,  Worthington, 
McArthur  and  Morrow — an  associate  and 
counsellor  with  the  cherished  names  of  Ab- 
bott, Ruggles,  Wright,  Merry,  Dnike,  Un- 
derhill,  Strong,  and  other  pioneers  of  Huron, 
— is  no  moderato  praise ;  while  that  he  is 
still  remembered  with  respect  and  affection 
by  living  and  eminent  men,  as  well  as  a  ben- 
efactor by  others  in  humble  life  and  occu- 
pations, is  no  faint  attestation  to  his  virtues. 

Major  Fallo.y  was  never  married ;  yet  ho 
had  strong  domestic  affections, naturally  lov- 
ing everybody  and  hating  none.  His  per- 
son was  of  middle  stature  with  an  agrecnb!e 
and  strongly  expressive  countenance;  his 
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manners  were  frank,  courteous  and  cordial ; 
bis  colloquial  powers  were  of  a  high  order, 
engaging  and  persuasive,  if  not  always  con- 
vincing. His  public  spirit  was  boundless, 
governed  only  by  the  limit  of  his  means^ 
his  heart  embracing  every  good  work  in  its 
universal  charity.  Although  not  a  profes. 
sedly  religious  man,  he  aided  all  in  his  pow- 
er the  establishment  of  religious  and  other 
benevolent  institutions  in  his  vicinity.  Very 
many  of  our  early  missionaries,  if  living, 
could  testify  to  his  generous  hospitality  and 
the  aid  he  gave  to  their  efforts  for  the  mor- 
al teachings  of  their  fellow  men.  He  was 
a  constant  attendant  at  church,  or  meeting, 
on  all  available  occasions,  and  none  gave 
more  serious  hearing  in  the  house  of  God. 
In  politics,  to  which  he  gave  little  personal 
attention,  he  was  conservative  and  truly  re- 
publican— hating  demagogues  and  loviug 
right  That  he  had  faults  we  do  not  deny, 
but  they  were  simply  faults,  not  vices,  for 

"  Even  bis  failings  leaned  to  virtue's  side." 


The  impress  which  he  left  on  the  early 
settlement  of  Margaretta,  will  long  remain 
to  attest  the  enterprise  and  sagacity  of  many 
of  his  plans — plans  since  developed  and 
perfected  by  more  successful  hands,  yet  val- 
uable in  enduring  benefits  to  those  who  have 
succeeded  him.  Many  an  one  now  enjoy- 
ing the  developed  results  of  his  early  labors, 
but  without  a  personal  knowledge  of  him 
while  living,  have  we  heard  express  their 
admiration  of  his  character,  and  a  deep  re- 
gret that  they  had  never  personally  known 
him.  A  near  relative,  one  who  knew  him 
long  and  intimately  in  the  different  phases 
of  his  life  and  action,  and  admiring  the  gen- 
uine qualities  of  his  heart,  now  discharges  a 
grateful  duty  to  his  memory  in  thus  submit- 
ting to  the  archives  of  the  Historical  Society 
of  Huron  County  this  imperfect  testimonial 
to  the  fame  and  character  of  Major  Fred- 
erick Falley. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  1858. 


PJ^RSONAL  MEMOIRS— Mil  &  MRS.  BROWN, 

of  Margaretta  Township,  Erie  Co.,  0. 


BY  MRS.  M.  E.  OWEN. 


Plyna  Brown  came  to  this  county  in  the 
Summer  of  1816,  bought  27£  acres  of  wil- 
derness land,  built  a  shanty  and  began  im- 
provements. In  the  Fall  of  1817,  Mrs. 
Brown  and  two  children,  in  company  with 
her  brother,  Peter  Walker  and  his  family, 

1  left  Tolland,  Connecticut,  came  on  and  join- 
ed their  friends  in  the  shanty.    Their  floor 

i  was  made  of  puncheons,  they  had  no  glass 


windows  for  three  years,  and  no  fire-place. 
They  built  a  log  pile,  and  cooked  and  warm- 
ed by  one  side  of  it,  and  had  a  hole  in  the 
bark  or  flab  roof  for  tho  smoke  to  escape. 
Their  table  was  a  chest  lid,  their  bedsteads 
were  made  of  sassafras  poles  stuck  in  the 
wall,  they  were  about  eleven  in  family. — 
They  milked  several  cows,  and  churned  for 
two  years  in  a  coffee  pot.     In  time1  they 
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built  a  better  shanty,  aud  next  a  good  stone 
house  which  they  occupied  a  short  time, 
when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Not  dis- 
couraged yet,  they  built  another  in  which 
they  now  live.  Their  27£  acres  have  in- 
creased by  purchase  to  147  acres.  Their 
only  place  of  trade  was  Ogontz,  now  San- 
dusky City,  distant  five  miles.  When  they 
had  any  thing  to  market  or  traffic  with,  two 
or  three  of  the  men  folks  would  take  their 
ox  toam  and  their  axes  and  start;  it  took 
from  early  morn  till  late  in  the  evening  to 
make  the  trip.  There  was  but  one  store  in 
town  at  that  time;  Pioneers  know  who  kept 
the  first  store.  On  one  of  the  trading  ex- 
peditions Mr.  tvj  Mrs.  Brown  went  to  Irade. 
They  got  one  shilling  per  bushel  for  corn, 
and  she  paid  7o  cents  per  yard  for  factory 
cloth,  such  as  she  can  now  buy  for  10  cents. 
Mr.  Brown  bought  a  barrel  of  salt  and  paid 
$14  for  it,  ho  paid  $16  for  a  barrel  of  fish, 
and  when  it  was  opened  he  found  that  it 
contained  sixteen  black  cat  fish  with  the 
heads  on.  After  expending  every  cent  they 
had  with  them,  Mrs.  Brown  remembered 
that  she  wanted  a  pipe  and  not  having  the 
penny  to  pay  for  it,  she  asked  for  one  on 
credit  and  was  refused.  She  was  obliged 
to  smoke  a  potatoe  pipe  till  their  next  trip. 
In  the  mean  time  another  store  was  estab- 
lished by  other  proprietors,  and  she  went 
there  to  trade,  told  her  story  of  the  pipe, 
and  they  made  her  a  present  of  a  pipe  and 
a  small  pitcher.  She  says  their  kindness 
left  a  bright  spot  on  her  memory. 

Mrs.  Brown  says  they  and  their  neigh- 
bors, distant  two,  three  and  four  miles,  would 
under  all  their  privations,  have  enjoyed  life, 


if  health  had  been  spared.  In  1819  the 
entire  community,  with  the  exception  of  one 
family,  were  prostrated  with  chill  fever;  and 
for  ten  years  one  or  more  of  their  family 
were  sick.  When  sickness  did  not  prevent, 
they  and  their  neighbors  would  meet  nt 
some  of  their  houses  and  encourage  each 
other  to  persevere  in  their  undertakings. — 
Mrs.  Putnam  and  daughter,  Mrs.  Snow, 
(whose  two  daughters  were  captured  and 
one  killed  by  the  Indians,)  visited  them  fre- 
quently, endeavoring  to  encourage  them. 

Mrs.  Brown  says  that  on  one  Fourth  of 
July,  they  thought  they  would  have  a  cele- 
bration. They  organized  a  Militia  Compa- 
ny, and  honored  the  Captain  with  a  Straw 
Hat  made  by  Mrs.  Brown  from  the  raw 
material.  Some  were  minus  hats  and  some 
wrore  cocked  hats  made  by  tying  a  fancy 
handkerchief  on  their  head.  They  made 
no  pretensions  to  uniform.  Some  had  cal- 
ico ruffled  shirts,  and  some  no  shirts  at  all. 
Their  coats  and  pants  were  mostly  of  buck- 
skin, their  drum  a  tin  pan,  their  guns  woe 
mullen  stalks,  their  cannon  was  a  board  set 
up  endways  and  then  knocked  down.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Brown  went  on  foot  to  Blooming  - 
ville,  four  miles,  once  in  the  three  first  years, 
to  hear  preaching,  but  were  disappointed, 
for  the  preacher  did  not  come. 

The  above  was  taken  from  Mrs.  Brown's 
dictation;  she  is  so  palsied  as  to  be  unable 
to  write,  and  has  lost  her  hearing  almost 
entirely.  Mr.  Brown  is  in  very  poor  health, 
having  been  confined  to  his  bed  most  of 
the  time  for  18  months.  They  were  both 
7G  years  old  last  November. 
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WADSWORTH  LETTERS. 


Huron,  Ohio,  June  10,  1809. 

Elijah  Wadsworth,  Esq., — Sir:  Your 
favor  of  the  3d  inst.,  is  this  day  received. 
I  have  not  been  informed  of  any  Commit- 
tee being  appointed  to  lay  the  road  from 
Detroit  to  Pittsburgh.  You  must  have 
misunderstood  me,  when  we  were  convers- 
ing on  that  subject,  I  think  I  observed  to 
you,  that  it  might  be  well  to  write  to  Mr. 
Granger  on  the  subject,  and  get  him  to  at- 
tend to  the  business  when  such  Committee 
should  he  appointed,  and  nominate  such 
persons  as  would  be  most  likely  to  favor 
•our  interest.  If  it  is  ascertained  that  the 
Road  is  to  lead  from  Detroit  to  Pittsburgh, 
Mr.  G.'s  interest  would  probably  lead  him 
to  use  his  influence  in  getting  the  Road  to 
strike  the  East  line  of  the  Fire  Lands  as 
far  south  as  the  course  might  require  to 
strike  the  Portage,  as  his  interest  in  the 
Fire  Lands  lies  chiefly  in  No.  4,  in  the  2 2d 
Range,  (Tp.  of  Bronson.)  But  should  it 
be  the  design  of  Government  to  have  the 
Road  lead  from  Detroit  to  Erie,  (by  the 
lake,)  I  know  not  where  his  interests  would 
be 'most  benefitted  by  said  Road.  I  have  not 
made  much  inquiry  respecting  the  business, 
since  conversing  with  you  on  the  subject, 
but  whenever  the  business  is  put  in  motion, 
you  may  depend  on  my  attention  to  it,  and 
what  little  influence  I  may  have  shall  be 
applied  in  your  as  well  as  my  own  favor. 
Your  friend  and  ob't  serv't, 

ALMON  RUGGLES. 

E.  Wadsworth,  Esq. 

Huron,  Ohio,  July  1,  1812. 
My  Dear  Sir  : — Happening  to  bo  at 
this  place  on  business,  I  yesterday  learned 
that  our  Government  had  declared  war 


against  Great  Britain,  and  conversing  on 
the  subject  of  our  defenceless  situation  with 
Judge  Kingsbury,  of  Cuyahoga,  he  inform- 
ed me  that  you  would  probably  order  out 
some  of  the  militia  to  assist  us,  if  convinced 
of  its  necessity.  The  following,  very  short- 
ly, is  our  situation  :  We  are  on  a  Penin- 
sula by  ourselves,  surrounded  by  water  on 
all  sides  except  on  the  West  where  we  bor- 
der on  Indian  lands.  Jn  case  of  trouble, 
our  flight  must  be  by  water.  We  have  no 
water  craft  of  consequence  to  take  ourselves 
off" — we  are  forty  miles  from  Maiden,  be- 
tween which  place  and  ourselves,  there  arc 
a  number  of  Islands  that  will  give  facility 
to  boats  or  even  Indian  Canoes,  to  cross 
the  lake.  They  might  come  over  in  a  night, 
destroy  us,  and  return  by  way  of  the  Is- 
lands to  Maiden.  If  an  attempt  on  the 
"  Fire  Lands"  should  be  made  by  the  Indi- 
ans, by  water,  they  might  land  on  the  Penin- 
sula in  the  first  place.  There  are  about  100 
souls  in  the  place,  say  2o  or  30  men.  In 
order  to  defend  ourselves,  we  have  lately 
began  a  u  Block  House,1'  and  shall  probably 
finish  it  in  a  few  days.  Yet  to  defend  our- 
selves, we  must  all  go  into  it,  keep  in  it  and 
desert  the  cultivation  of  our  lands.  To 
leave  the  place  for  the  season,  is  almost  cer- 
tain ruin  to  many  and  distress  to  all.  We 
must  leave  our  crops  and  our  cattle,  and  go 
a  considerable  distance  for  security. 

To  live  in  a  state  of  suspense,  of  doubt 
and  danger,  is  dreadful.  If  part  of  our 
settlement  should  remove,  we  /mist  inevita- 
bly be  broken  up.  In  this  state  of  things, 
on  behalf  of  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  in 
my  own  behalf,  I  beg  and  beseech  you  to 
send  to  the  Peninsula  a  company  of  militia 
for  our  protection.    They  will  probably  be 
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wanted  no  longer  than  while  Maiden  is  ta- 
ken. I  appty,  sir,  to  your  justice  and  hu- 
manity, to  take  this  step;  and  sure  I  am  it 
is  the  policy  of  any  government  to  protect 
its  citizens  as  far  as  in  their  power. 

For  myself,  I  never  will  leave  the  Penin- 
8ula  unless  forced  off  by  this  great  necessi- 
ty and  danger.  Do,  sir,  be  so  good  as  to 
inform  me  by  return  of  mail  what  we  may 
depend  upon,  and  in  the  mean  time  I  will 
endeavor  to  keep  the  settlement  together  if 
possible.  Eemember  me  if  you  please,  to 
Mr.  Hyatt  and  my  friends  at  Canfield,  and 
present  my  best  respects  to  Mrs.  Wads- 
worth.  I  am,  dear  sir,  very  respectfully, 
Your  ob't  servant, 

EPAPIIKAS  W.  BULL. 

Gen.  Elijah  Wadsworth. 


Cleveland,  10th  July,  1812. 

Gen'l  Wadsworth,  Sir: — Capt.  Camp- 
bell's Volunteers  arrived  here  yesterday. — 
lie  has  received  here  two  letters  from  Major 
Butler,  commander  at  Sandusky,  requesting 
him  to  hasten  to  that  post  with  the  least 
possible  delay.  It  is  concluded  to  proceed 
by  water;  two  boats  are  prepared  for  that 
purpose,  and  we  shall  embark  about  12  o'- 
clock this  day. 

Capt.  Campbell  desires  me  to  acknowl- 
edge the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  4th 
-  inst.,  and  it  is  with  sincere  pleasure  that  he 
learns  the  measures  you  have  taken  in  order 
to  fill  the  company  under  his  command 
from  Gen.  Perkin's  Brigade.  He  is  not  dis- 
posed to  prescribe  how  this  detachment 
shall  be  marched  on,  but  wishes  to  leave  it 
to  your  direction,  and  should  it  bo  re- 
quisite for  him  to  take  the  command  of 
them  before  they  arrive  at  Sandusky,  Capt. 
Campbell  or  some  of  his  oflicers,  will  meet 
them  here  or  at  Portage  county,  as  you 
shall  direct.  One  of  the  baggage  wagons 
with  two  yoko  of  oxen  and  one  horse,  will 
be  left  here  in  care  of  Major  Carter,  which 
can  be  made  use  of  as  circumstances  may 


require.  Perhaps  it  may  be  advisable  for 
them  to  proceed  by  land,  we  shall  take 
measures  to  open  the  road  and  keep  open  a 
communication  between  this  and  Sanduskv. 

Should  the  draught  now  making  from  this 
division  amount  to  a  regiment,  and  a  Col- 
onel be  required,  Col.  Campbell  directs  me 
to  inform  you  that  if  the  draught  should 
fall  on  him  he  will  feel  it  to  be  his  right  and 
duty  to  fill  that  place,  notwithstanding  the 
command  which  he  now  holds. 

With  highest  consideration,  1  am  Sir 
Your  ob't  serv't, 

S.  DAY. 

Capt.  Campbell  expects  to  be  at  home 
in  August. 

Capt.  Campbell  directs  me  to  inform  you 
that  Capt.  Mc Arthur,  of  Talmadge,  a  com- 
mandant of  an  Independent  Rifle  Company, 
is  ready  to  offer  to  the  United  States,  his 
services,  with  his  company,  to  march  to  any 
post  at  any  time  you  may  desire. 

S.  DAY. 


Canfield,  May  10th,  1SG0. 

Platt  Benedict,  Esq.,  President  of  the 
Fire  Lands  Historical  Society: — Dear 
Sir: — In  the  biographical  sketch  of  Caleb 
Palmer,  published  by  your  society,  (in  No. 
3,  Vol.  1,  March  1859,)  little  is  said  of  his 
history  until  he  removed  to  New  Haven, 
Huron  County,  in  1811. 

In  collecting  incidents  of  the  early  set- 
tlement of  Canfield,  I  have  the  following 
sketch  of  Mr.  Palmer.  My  information  was 
principally  derived  from  Mrs.  Hale,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Nathan  Moore,  who  surveyed  Can- 
field  in  1798.  Mrs.  Hale  is  a  very  intelli- 
gent old  lady  who  resides  in  Springfield, 
Summit  County,  Ohio. 

"  Caleb  Palmer  was  born  in  Greenwich, 
in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  on  the  13th 
day  of  Sept.,  1 775.    Ho  studied  Surveying 

with  Moore,  the  father  of  Nathan 

Moore,  in  Salisbury,  Connecticut,  and  came 
to  Caufield,  Trumbull  Co.,  North  Western 
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Territory,  in  the  Spring  of  1800,  with  Na- 
than Moore  as  a  Surveyor,  and  assisted  Mr. 
Moore  in  surveying  the  townships  of  Ells- 
worth, Johnston,  and  other  surveying  in 
Trumbull  county,  in  1800,  1801,  and  prob- 
ably longer. 

The  first  school  house  built  in  Canfield, 
was  in  the  Fall  of  1800,  on  the  N.  W.  Cor- 
ner of  the  Cioss  Roads  \\  miles  east  of 
the  Center.  Mr.  Palmer  taught  school 
there  for  three  months,  commencing  about 
tho  1st  of  January,  1801,  this  was  the  first 
school  taught  in  Canfield. 

Mr.  Palmer  afterwards  married  Harriet 
Smith,  a  daughter  of  Gen.  Martin  Smith, 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  respectable 


citizens  of  the  Connecticut  Western  Reserve, 
residing  iu  Smithfield,  now  Vernon,  Trum- 
bull County.  The  balance  of  tho  sketch  of 
Mr.  Palmer,  1  have  copied  from  your  very 
interesting  and  valuable  work. 

I  send  you  this,  believing  that  the  de- 
scendants of  Mr.  Palmer  will  be  glad  to  get 
this  little  sketch  of  his  early  life,  which  they 
do  not  appear  to  have. 

In  your  publication  you  say  "  he  removed 
to  Trumbull  county  in  1850."  The  date  is 
undoubtedly  a  typographical  error,  it  should 
be  1S00. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

FRED'K  WADSWORTII. 


SCATTERED  SHEAVES— No.  4,  BY  RUTH. 


MA  J.  UNDERIHLI. 


David  Underbill  was  born  in  Duchess  Co., 
N.  Y.,  May  19,  17 05,  and  when  four  years 
old,  removed  with  his  parents  to  Dorset, 
Bennington  Co.,  Yt.  His  father,  Abram 
Underbill,  was  a  gunsmith,  farmer  and  tav- 
ern-keeper. At  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
his  house  was  a  general  rendezvous  for  such 
men  as  Crittenden,  Ethan  Allen,  Seth  War- 
ner and  Ira  Allen.  He  was  captain  of  a 
company,  and  held  himself  ready  to  answer 
to  all  the  alarms  of  those  troublous  times. 
At  one  time  he  left  his  plow  in  the  field, 
took  ono  of  his  horses  and  was  gone  three 
months,  with  only  the  clothes  which  ho  had 
on  at  the  time  of  his  departure.  His  wife 
sent  him  a  change  of  raiment,  but  the  To- 
ries waylaid  and  robbed  his  messenger. — 


During  the  greater  part  of  the  war  lie  had 
two  sons,  James  and  Isaac,  out  upon  the 
lines.  In  after  years  ho  was  elected  mem- 
ber of  the  first  Legislature  of  Vermont,  and 
was  re-chosen  for  several  successive  years. 
In  his  journeys'to  Pennington  his  son  Da- 
vid sometimes  accompanied  him,  each  riding 
a  horse, — the  former  returning  with  the  two 
horses.  On  ono  of  these  occasions,  getting 
out  of  provisions,  they  were  obliged  to  pay 
&30,  continental  money,  for  a  single  meal. 
During  the  war,  we  occasionally  find  David 
out  with  other  young  patriots  searching  for 
Tories.  Some  time  after  tin:  close  of  the 
war  he  left  his  father's  house,  in  company 
with  his  cousin,  Thomas  Mauley,  in  search 
of  a  new  farm.    He  went  forth  with  an  axe 
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upon  bis  shoulder,  one  yoke  of  oxen  and 
but  twenty-five  cents  in  bis  pocket.  They 
stopped  upon  the  Royal  Grant  in  Norway, 
Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  built  a  shanty,  com- 
menced and  continued  clearing  land  during 
the  Summer,  going  seven  miles  to  get  their 
baking  and  washing  done.  Pieces  of  bass 
wood  served  them  for  plates,  the  tops  of 
which,  whenever  cleanliness  required,  they 
hewed  oft*  with  their  axes.  In  the  Fall 
Mauley  returned  and  brought  out  his  wife, 
and  David  boarded  with  them  until  the  year 
afterward,  when  ho  built  a  house,  went 
back,  was  married,  returned  and  commenced 
housekeeping  himself.  About  the  year 
1802  ho  sold  out,  aud  after  several  other 
purchases,  removes  and  sales,  he  finally  set- 
tled upon  a  farm  iu  Herkimer,  Herkimer 
Co.  For  awhile  things  looked  prosperous, 
but  in  1809,  in  consequence  of  endorsing 
for  others,  he  found  himself  embarrassed 
and  frequently  remarked  that  the  only  way 
u  for  him  to  make  money  would  be  to  go 
where  others  durst  not." 

From  descriptions  given  of  the  western 
country  by  his  brother,  who  had  been  out 
with  Gen.  Wayne,  he  concluded  to  journey 
thitherward;  and,  in  the  same  year,  he  vis- 
ited Huron  and  Ogontz  place.  In  subse- 
quent years,  he  explored  the  land  about  the 
river  Huron,  coming  out  and  returning 
homo  every  year  (except  1813)  until  181G, 
at  which  time  he  was  accompanied  by  his 
family.  His  business  was  a  sort  of  merT 
cantile  operation  with  the  few  inhabitants 
ho  could  find,  and  consisted  principally  in 
the  exchange  of  domestic  goods  for  money 
and  furs,  but  his  main  object  was  to  exam- 
ine the  country  and  to  select  a  future  home 
for  himself  and  family.  He  usually  trans- 
ported his  merchandize  in  a  two-horse  wagon 
— and,  at  one  time,  in  crossing  Cattaraugus 
Creek,  he  came  near  losing  horses,  goods 
and  all.  Ho  was  quito  ill  at  the  time  and 
justly  feared  his  involuntary  immersion  in 
cold  water  might  produce  severe  sicknoss, 


if  not  death;  but  the  excitement  and  extra 
exertion  proved  beneficial,  for  when  all  was 
favorably  ended  he  found  himself  welt. 
His  placo  of  rendezvous  was  at  Daniel  Ab- 
bot's, in  Avery.  In  1811  he  was  com- 
pletely prostrated  by  fever  and  ague.  The 
paroxysm  would  commence  each  morning, 
aud,  passing  through  its  regular  phase-,  iiil 
up  nearly  the  entire  twenty-four  hours.  At 
this  time  ho  was  lying  in  the  loft  of  Abbot's 
house,  and  not  liking  the  water  in  that  lo- 
cality, would  sometimes  hire  a  person  for 
fifty  cents  to  bring  him  water  from  Merry's 
well.  He  ever  spoke  of  Mrs.  Abbot  with 
great  kindness,  remarking  that  "she  (lid  all 
she  could  for  him;  but  she  had  to  go  two 
miles  every  day  to  help  a  sick  family,  not 
one  member  of  which  was  able  to  o>et  so 
much  as  a  drink  of  water."  The  usual 
remedy  for  fever  and  ague,  in  those  days, 
was  "  wearing  it  out,"  the  use  of  barks  and 
quinine  not  having  been  introduced;  and 
Major  Underbill,  finding  that  he  grew  no 
better,  turned  his  face  towards  home.  He 
commenced  his  journey  with  horses,  wagon, 
and  David  Palmer  for  driver;  and,  after 
frequent  stops,  reached  Judge  Kingsbury's, 
a  little  east  of  Cleveland.  Here  he  stayed 
two  days,  and  again  started,  and  by  riding 
when  tho  paroxysm  was  oft*  and  stopping 
when  it  was  on,  he  reached  Erie.  Thence 
he  concluded  to  send  his  team,  with  Palmer, 
to  Buffalo,  by  land,  while  ho  would  himself, 
go  by  water.  He  embarked,  but  was  so  ill 
that  he  was  obliged  to  lie  below,  and  fre- 
quently paid  twenty-five  cents  to  get  a  drib's 
of  water  from  tho  deck.  Adverse  win-Is 
drove  tho  vessel  back  to  Cleveland,  whose 
harbor  was  at  that  lime  blockaded  by  a  sand 
bar.  They  anchored  and  lay  all  night. 
The  next  morning  tho  wind  shifted,  the  ca- 
ble broke  and  they  were  driven  again  to 
to  Erie.  He  now  took  to  the  land,  read 
Buffalo,  found  Palmer  and  his  team,  and 
traveling,  as  before,  between  the  paroxysms 
of  ague  reached  Skcneateles,  rested  several 
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days  with  his  friend  Isaac  Sherwood,  Esq., 
and  arrived  at  home  in  two  months  from 
the  time  of  leaving  Abbot's,  in  Avery.  His 
expenses  on  tin's  journey  amounted  to  £200. 
At  this  time  his  lonof  continued  sufferings 
and  frequent  discouragements  had  so  affect- 
ed him  that,  says  his  daughter,  (Mrs.  Hor- 
ace Morse,)  "he  would  frequently  weep  like 
a  child,  sometimes  from  sorrow  for  his  mis- 
fortunes and  sometimes  from  joy  that  he 
was  now  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  and 
could  receive  from  them  those  attentions 
which  the  sick  always  need.1' 

In  1812  lie  was  again  at  his  post  in  the 
then  "  Far  West,"  and  was  at  Abbot's  when 
the  false  news — the  landing  of  the  British 
and  Indians  at  Huron — arrived.  Himself, 
Mr.  Abbot  and  Mr.  Merry  counselled  de- 
fence at  home,  and  Mrs.  Cornelia  Mason  of- 
fered to  "run  the  bullets  with  which  to  kill 
the  British  and  Indians;"  but  the  majority 
of  the  settlers  advised  flight,  and  they  started 
for  Mansfield — Major  Underbill,  with  oth- 
ers, bringing  up  the  rear.  The  flying  par- 
ty soon  learned  that  the  persons  who  had 
been  taken  for  enemies  were  soldiers  belong- 
ing to  Hull's  army,  and  a  part  of  them 
turned  back.  Major  Underbill,  finding  he 
could  do  nothing,  concluded  to  return  to 
New  York.  He  went  by  the  way  of  Cleve- 
land and  had  an  interview  with  Gen.  Per- 
kins. He  found  the  officers  of  the  army 
eno-arved  in  takino-  the  valuation  of  all  the 

CD    O  O 

things  belonging  to  the  army.  He  urged 
the  General  to  send  men  immediately  to 
Avery  to  defend  the  exposed  settlers,  but 
that  officer  coolly  replied  that  "  he  never 
knew  Washington  to  start  until  everything 
was  ready."  "Then,"  says  Major  Under- 
hill,  "give  me  a  company  of  Silver  Greys 
and  I'll  go  and  protect  the  inhabitants.'' 
4<  Oh,"  replied  the  General,  "  they  will  only 
be  Indian  bait."  Failing  to  accomplish 
anything,  ho  went  on  towards  home. 

Previous  to  these  events  (Sept.  3d,  1811,) 
Major  Underbill  had  purchased  3600  acres 


of  land  in  the  first  section  of  the  township 
of  Ftidgefield,  a  part  of  which  he  obtained 
of  the  heirs  of  J.  Olmstead  and  the  remain- 
der of  Philip  I!.  Bradley,  at  seventy -five 
cents  per  acre.  Judge  Puiggles,  who  was 
the  agent  of  the  owners  of  tho  land,  had 
sold  it  to  one  Garrison  for  one  dollar  per 
acre.  Garrison,  after  paying  part  of  the 
purchase  money,  found  the  land  so  low  and 
wet  that  he  gave  up  the  contract,  and  Un- 
derbill took  it  for  what  was  still  due.  This 
tract  included  all  the  land  between  the  East 
and  West  branches  of  the  Huron,  lying  on 
both  sides  of  the  present  road  from  Nor- 
walk  to  Monroeville,  except  about  400  acres, 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  now  owned  by 
O.  W.  Head  and  Allen  Lindsey.  As  be- 
fore stated,  Major  Underbill  had  become 
embarrassed,  aud  in  the  settlement  of  his 
affairs  he  relinquished  all  that  he  possessed. 
The  contract  for  this  land,  however,  on  ac- 
count of  its  distance  and  not  very  promising 
character,  was  considered  of  no  value,  and 
was  returned  to  him  with  the  not  very  en- 
couraging remark,  that  "  if  he  could  make 
anything  out  of  it  ho  might."  In  conse- 
quence of  his  sickness  and  the  war,  he  was*, 
however,  unable  to  meet  the  payments  upon 
the  contract,  and  he  therefore  made  arrange- 
ments with  some  of  his  friends  in  Herki- 
mer to  take  a  part  of  his  purchase,  if,  on 
examination,  they  chose  so  to  do.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1814,  Levi  Colo,  Timothy  Baker, 
(now  known  as  Judge  Baker,)  and  Major 
Underhill  came  out.  They  arrived  at  Cora- 
stock's,  came  to  the  Sand  Ridge,  which  they 
followed  to  tl^e  present  site  of  Isaac  Under- 
bill's saw  mill,  thence  went  over  the  said 
land  to  Monroeville.  Here  they  found  Scth 
Brown  liv  ing  in  a  very  small  log  house,  and 
herding  cattle.  From  this  point  they  passed 
up  the  river  to  the  South  line  of  the  town- 
ship and  along  that  to  the  house  of  Benja- 
min Nowcomb,  near  the  South-west  corner 
of  the  Township  of  Norwalk.  It  appears 
that  they  must  have  returned  a  favorable 
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report,  for  we  find  that  L.  Cole,  T.  Baker, 
Marks  Rosbeck,  Jacob  W.  Peirce  and  Gen. 
Hale  afterwards  bought  all  which  Major 
Underbill  wished  to  sell.  Says  Miner  Cole, 
"  they  divided  the  land  into  lots,  and,  lest 
those  who  had  seen  it  should  select  the  best 
for  themselves,  they  numbered  the  lots  and 
placing  corresponding  numbers  in  a  hat, 
each  drew  forth  one,  and  by  this  simple  op- 
eration decided  the  future  ownership  of 
each  lot."  They  paid  81,25  per  acre.  In 
this  sale  Underbill  reserved  636  acres,  upon 
which  he  ever  after  lived,  and  where  he  also 
died. 

In  1812,  previous  to  Hull's  surrender, 
Underbill  had  commenced  cutting  brush 
and  trees  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  log 
bouse,  about  60  feet  from  the  present  site 
of  Isaac  Underbill's  saw  mill.  This  was  the 
very  first  stroke  towards  a  settlement  any 
where  within  two  miles  of  the  present  vil- 
lage of  Norwalk.  The  only  road  through 
Norwalk  at  this  time,  and  for  several  years 
afterwards,  was  an  Indian  trail.  There  was, 
in  Milan,  the  remains  of  an  Indian  vilhige, 
and  all  along  the  river,  above  and  below 
scattered  remnants  of  a  tolerably  numerous 
population.  These  Indians,  coming  out 
upon  the  ridge  a  little  East  of  the  present 
residence  of  C.  L.  Boalt,  would  follow  the 
ridge  as  far  as  where  the  Catholic  Church 
now  stands,  thence  diverge  to  the  South 
east  and  make  a  stop  among  the  maple 
trees  upon  the  flats,  near  the  river,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  sugar.  These  repeated 
visits?,  as  the  Indians  always  followed  each 
other  in  single  tile,  had  worn  a  path  from 
two  to  six  inches  deep  and  about  a  foot 
wide.    This  was  called  an  Indian  trail. 

In  1815  Major  Underbill  erected  a  log- 
house  upon  the  above-mentioned  locality, 
every  part  of  which  was  built  without  a 
board  oi-  a  nail,  for  neither  could  be  ob- 
tained; and  thus  commenced  the  infant  set- 
tlement, known  afterwards  as  the  Underbill 
Settlement.    Says  Henry  Lock  wood,  (See 


Pioneer,  4th  No..  26th  page,)  "  On  our  ar- 
rival at  Abijah  Comstock's,  on  the  16  th  of 
July,  1815,  we  found  there  Major  Under- 
bill, Levi  Cole  and  Dr.  Joseph  Pearce,  who 
had  that  day  brushed  out  a  trail  from 
Comstock's  to  the  Sand  Ridge,  as  it  was 
then  called,  (now  Norwalk  village,)  and  re- 
turned to  Comstock's  as  the  only  place  to 
stay,  and  to  go  on  the  next  day  with  their 
teams  to  their  intended  settlement,  which 
they  commenced  at  what  is  now  Underh ill's 
Mill,  in  Ridgefield."  Although  this  settle- 
ment  was  within  the  bounds  of  Ridgefield, 
yet,  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  Nor- 
walk, and  ever  after,  Maj.  Underbill's  inter- 
ests were  identified  with  the  latter  place, 
and  so  continued  through  his  life. 

On  the  22d  of  February,  1816,  Major 
Underbill  and  Levi  Cole,  who  had  gone 
home  the  previous  Autumn  for  that  pur- 
pose, arrived  with  their  families.  u  We 
came,"  says  Mr.  James  Cole,  "  in  six  sleighs, 
three  to  each  family,  and  wore  six  weeks 
upon  the  road,  five  days  of  which  we  spent 
in  Avery.  The  Coles  stayed  at  Mr.  Avery's 
and  the  Underbills  at  Mr.  Abbot's.  The 
year  previous,  my  father,  my  brother  Jere- 
miah, Major  Underbill  and  Dr.  Joseph 
Pearce,  had  been  out,  and  Cole  and  Under- 
bill had  each  built  a  log  house — Underbill's 
stood  near  the  present  site  of  the  saw  mill 
and  Cole's  a  little  East  of  the  present  resi- 
dence of  Sidney  Brown.  But,  on  our  arri- 
val, my  father's  could  not  be  reached,  the 
water  in  the  river  was  so  high,  and  we  went 
into  a  house  upon  the  Newcomb  farm,  now 
Miner  Cole's.  The  whole  party  consisted 
of  Major  Underbill  and  wife,  Harriet,  Mary, 
Aurelia,  Louisa,  Isaac  and  Daniel  Under- 
bill, their  children,  Levi  Cole  and  wife, 
Asher,  James,  Levi,  Miner,  Manly  and  Ly- 
man Cole,  their  children,  Jasper  Underfill!, 
(a  nephew  of  the  Major,)  Daniel  Warren, 

Marks  Roslx-ck  and  Wilcox."  The 

six  years  following  were  marked  by  much 
sickness,  particularly  fever  and  ague,  the  re- 
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suit,  it  was  supposed,  of  putting  in  a  dam 
and  causing  an  accumulation  of  water. 

In  181 G  the  plat  of  the  village  of  Nor- 
walk  was  run 'out  into  lots  by  Almon  Rug- 
gles,  and  the  subject  of  removing  the  county 
seat  thereto  began  to  be  agitated.  The  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  letters,  received  by 
Major  Underbill  from  Mr.  Elisha  Whittle- 
sey, refer  to  these  movements : 

Canfield,  June  5th,  181 G. 

Major  David  Underbill,  Sir: — 1  have 
received  a  letter  this  evening  from  Mr.  Bene- 
dict, informing  me  he  had  concluded  the 
contract,  with  Mrs.  Bull.  The  land  of  Can- 
field  and  Starr  is  not  purchased,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  will  be.  We  shall  lay 
out  a  town  so  as  to  have  a  sale  of  lots  at 
the  October  Court,  if  not  before.  I  hope 
you  will  make  preparations  for  building  a 
mill  this  Fall,  if  possible.  Now  is  the  most 
favorable  time  for  accomplishing  our  object 
that  may  ever  present,  and  ought  not  to 
pass  unimproved. 

My  respects  to  your  family,  and  believe 
me,  Very  respectfully  yours, 

ELISHA  WHITTLESEY. 

This  letter  was  directed  to  Huron  Post 
Office,  and  the  postage  was  12^- cents.  The 
I  letter  from  which  the  following  extract  is 
taken,  bears  date  Canfield,  Dec.  12,  1816. 
It  refers  to  the  removal  of  the  County  Seat, 
and  is  directed  to  Norwalk  Post  Office — 
postage  12^- cents.  "I  have  not  heard  a 
"word  from  Huron  county  since  I  left  it. 
u  I  sometimes  am  led  to  believe  that  Abbot 
"  has  intimidated  the  whole  of  you,  so  that 
"you  dare  not  write.  I  wish  to  know  how 
M  many  subscribed  the  petitions — what  pro- 
portion they  were  to  the  whole  number  of 
j"the  inhabitants — whether  there  are  any 
"  remonstrances  in  circulation — if  so,  how 
"many  subscribers  they  have  got  —  and 
"  generally,  whether  the  necessary  deposi- 
"  tions  have  been  taken — and  whether  you 
j"  are  all  dead  or  alive.  And  if  there  is 
i"  nothing  else  to  write,  I  wish  to  know 


"whether  Abbot  has  converted  the  Huron 
u  waters  into  springs,  and  his  clay  into  stones. 
•'I  will  thank  you  to  answer  a  part,  at  least, 
"  of  this  hasty  effusion. 

"Please  to  present  my  respects  to  Mrs. 
"  Underbill  and  your  family. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

ELISHA  WHITTLESEY ." 

In  the  subsequent  removal  of  the  county 
seat  to  Norwalk,  Mr.  Whittlesey  transferred 
the  town  plat  to  D.  Underbill,  P.  Benedict, 
Levi  Cole,  Peter  Tice  and  Daniel  Tilden, 
they  giving  their  bond  to  pay  all  damages 
for  the  removal  of  the  county  seat.  In  ma- 
king this  transfer,  he  reserved  one-half  of 
four  Lots — Nos.  1,  12,  13  and  24,  which 
he  gave  to  the  infant  settlement  for  an 
Academy,  Meeting  House,  Court  House  and 
Jail.  Of  these  four  lots  three  are  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  Court  House  and  Jail,  the 
Methodist  Church, and  the  Whittlesey  Build- 
ing, so  called.  The  fourth  is  not  occupied 
in  the  manner  he  intended.  The  title  to 
this  last  has  passed,  by  his  consent,  into 
private  hands. 

The  opening  of  the  first  Post  Office  in 
the  vicinity,  occurred  in  the  following  man- 
ner. Maj.  Underbill  in  a  conversation  with 
Judge  Ruggles,  represented  to  him  the  in- 
convenience of  carrying  on  a  correspon- 
dence, and  transacting  business  with  the 
East,  while  the  nearest  post  office  was  12 
miles  distant.  u  Find  a  post  master,"  re- 
plied Judge  Buggies,  "  and  I  will  write  to 
the  Department  and  have  the  appointment 
made.1'  Accordingly,  Dr.  Joseph  Pearce, 
who  came  into  the  country  with  Cole  and 
Underbill,  and  was  the  first  Physician  in 
the  vicinity,  was  appointed,  and  the  office 
was  kept  in  Levi  Cole's  house,  on  the  farm 
where  Miner  Colo  now  lives. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  Harriet  Underbill,  in  Ridgefield,  to 
her  sister,  Mrs.  Horace  Morse,  in  Herkimer 
Village,  N.  Y.,  refers  to  this  appointment 
The  letter  is  dated  Ridgefield,  August  6th, 
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1816.  After  referring  to  family  matters, 
the  writer  says:  "Ma  wishes  you  to  write 
and  let  us  know  when  you  arc  coining  out 
hero.  Perhaps  you  think  of  taking  us  by 
surprise,  but  do  not  think  of  that,  for  we 
shall  hear  all  the  news  that  is  stirring,  for 
this  day  a  post  office  has  been  established 
here,  and  Dr.  Pearce  is  postmaster.  Please 
to  direct  your  letters  to  Norwalk  Post 
Office." 

In  the  Fall  of  1816,  David  Underbill,  2d, 
Nephew  of  Maj.  Underbill,  arrived  from 
Dorset,  Vermont.  He  traveled  the  whole 
distance  on  foot  and  alone,  except  as  he  was 
accommodated  to  a  short  ride  by  some  be- 
nevolent passer  by.  From  Syracuse,  in  N. 
Y.,  to  his  Uncle's,  in  Ohio,  he  met  with  no 
such  favor.  He  married  the  daughter  of 
Bryant  Johnson,  and  now  lives  in  Thomp- 
son, Seneca  County.  Says  he : — "  In  the 
Fall  of  1810,  Maj.  Underbill,  and  all  hands 
turned  out  to  straighten  the  road  from  where 
C.  L.  Boalt  now  lives,  to  Abijah  Comstock's, 
now  Philo  Comstock's.  Having  arrived  at 
Comstock's,  we  were  obliged  to  stay  all 
night.  Some  of  the  party  went  to  Hosmer 
Merry's,  but  I  was  told  that  myself  and  one 
more,  could  sleep  up  stairs  with  a  young 
man  who  had  a  bed  up  there.  The  bed- 
stead was  made  of  poles  aud  bark,  in  the 
manner  of  those  times,  and  having  previous- 
ly accommodated  but  one  person,  was  so 
hollow  iu  the  center,  that  my  companion 
and  myself  had  to  perch  upon  the  side  poles 
all  night.  I  think  it  was  about  the  hardest 
bed  that  was  ever  invented.  The  work  up- 
on the  road  was  volunteer  work.  The  next 
Fall  some  public  money  wa3  received  by  my 
Uncle,  to  bo  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the 
roads,  and  this  road  was  further  improved, 
and  $14  expended  upon  the  hill  south  of 
the  saw  mill.  There  were  liboral  hands  in 
those  days,  and  whenever  a  work  of  the 
kind  was  commenced,  and  the  money  in- 
sufficient, the  persons  engaged  in  accom- 
plishing it  continued  to  labor,  without  pay, 


until  the  work  was  completed.  The  first 
bridge  upon  the  road  towards  Peru,  ■ 
built  of  poles  or  logs,  by  Maj.  Underbill, 
Horace  Morse,  Benjamin  Neweomb,  Levi 
Cole  and  others  not  remembered ;  it  was  all 
volunteer  work.  The  second  bridge  at  ;'  • 
same  place,  was  built  of  plank  given  and 
sawed  by  Maj.  Underbill,  and  for  that  on 
east,,  the  neighbors  gave  the  logs,  and  Un- 
derbill sawed  them.  I  have  worked  all  day 
to  pay  a  road  tax  of  10  cents.'' 

In  the  Spring  of  1S17,  Piatt  Benedict's 
log  house  was  put  up.  This  was  the  first 
attempt  at  the  settlement  of  Norwalk  vil- 
lage. Maj.  Underbill,  Levi  Cole  and  all 
hands  turned  out  to  help.  There  were  pres- 
ent, Levi  Cole  and  his  sous,  Maj.  Underhill, 
David  and  Jasper  Underbill,  his  Nephews, 

Lot  Herrick,    Sanderson,  Daniel 

Clary,  Noah  P.  Ward,  Elihu  Potter,  Rich- 
ard Gardiner,  Reuben  Pixley,  aud  his  son 
Reuben,  Henry  Lockwood,  David  Gibbs, 
and  others.  Says  David  Underhill,  2d,: 
"  Asher  Cole,  Sanderson  aud  myself,  cut  logs 
in  the  woods,  near  or  on  the  ground,  now 
occupied  by  the  Rail  Road  buildings,  aud 
the  water  was  ancle  deep;  Lot  Herrick 
drove  the  team.  Mr.  Benedict  regaled  his 
fellow  laborers  with  Jamaica  Rum  instead 
of  Whiskey,  which  was  usually  furnished 
on  such  occasions.  Mrs.  Underbill  furn- 
ished, cooked  the  dinner,  aud  sent  it  to  us/' 
It  consisted  mainly  of  pork,  potatoes,  tur- 
nips and  bread.  It  was  eaten  on  the  prem- 
ises of  Mr.  Benedict.  Cooking  was  dor.e 
on  a  large  scale,  and  with  few  conveniences 
in  Mrs.  Underbill's  establishment.  There 
are  several  persons  living  who  remember  to 
have  seen  over  her  kitchen  fire,  which  wad 
also  the  parlor  fire,  a  three  pail  kettle  of 
pudding,  another  of  the  same  size  filled 
with  beef  and  pork,  and  a  five  pail  kettle  of 
potatoes  and  turnips.  All  along  the  ridge 
where  Norwalk  now  stands,  was  then  an 
unfenced  cow  pasture,  and  says  Is?iao  Un- 
derhill,  "being  myself  the  cow-boy,  I  have 
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many  times  gone  thither,  barefooted,  for 
them.  There  were  but  few  trees  on  the 
Tidgc,  and  the  occasional  fires  which  ran 
over  it,  whether  accidental  or  lighted  by  the 
Indians,  were  always  followed  speedily  by 
young  grass,  which  being  fresh  and  tender, 
often  enticed  the  cows  to  abandon  the  woods 
•and  graze  upon  the  unsheltered  openings." 

In  Ridgefield,  improvements  had  already 
-commenced.  Reuben  Pixley  had,  in  1811, 
built  the  first  log  house  in  Ridgefield  Tp. 
It  stood  upon  what  was  afterwards  called 
the  Page  place,  and  more  recently  the  Bev- 
erstock  farm.  In  1812  Seth  Brown  had 
purchased  land,  and  was  living  in  a  Cabin 
which  he  had  bought  of  Frink,  an  old  hun- 
ter.   In  1815,  Sowers  and  his  sons 

were  occupying  the  Cone  place.  In  the 
Spring  of  the  same  year,  the  first  town 
meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  Joseph 
Read,  near  where  Capt.  Hubbell  now  lives. 
It  was  composed  of  the  dwellers  in  Ridge- 
field, Wheatsboro',  now  Lime,  and  Groton. 
On  the  10th  of  Nov.  1810,  Burt's  saw  mill 
was  raised,  and  in  the  Fall  of  1817,  that  of 
Major  Underbill.  Bryant  Johnson,  who 
had  married  Mrs.  Underbill's  sister,  came 
out  this  year,  helped  build  the  mill,  and  the 
next  year  returned  and  brought  out  his  fam- 
ily, arriving  Oct.  20,  1818.  Says  Mrs. 
James  Cole,  daughter  of  Bryant  Johnson, 
41  On  our  arrival  we  went  to  Uncle  David 
Underbill's.  As  we  passed  through  Nor- 
walk,  the  first  Court  was  being  held  there, 
and  the  lawyers  and  others  put  up  at  my 
Uncle's.  I  remember  they  had  for  supper, 
wild  crab  apples  stewed,  corn  cakes  and  wild 
honey,  and  crab  apple  pie.  In  what  is  now 
the  beautiful  village  of  Xorwalk,  I  saw  but 
a  few  buildings — one  store,  two  or  three 
dwelling  houses,  an  unfinished  court  house, 
and  a  tavern,  consisting  of  throe  or  four 
rooms  below,  and  a  place  to  dance  above. 
It  was  kept  by  Enos  Gilbert.  My  Uncle's 
log  house  had  lately  received  an  addition, 
•and  consisted  of  two  rooms  below  and  three 


above — the  latter  being  often  subdivided  by 
bed  quilts  or  other  equivalents.  Bedsteads 
in  those  days  were  made  of  poles  with  bark 
woven  across,  and  straw  beds  upon  the  floor 
were  frequently  put  in  requisition."  Daniel 
Clary,  who  lived  several  years  at  Maj.  Un- 
derbill's, says  that  the  Judges  and  Lawyers, 
Todd,  Sherman,  (father  of  John  Sherman,) 
Lee  and  Granger  from  Cleveland,  Curtis 
and  Mott  from  Mt.  Vernon,  May,  Parker 
and  Coflinberry  from  Mansfield,  used  to 
spend  their  evenings  in  great  glee,  in  the 
East  Room  at  Major  Underbill's.  They 
would  play  tricks  upon  each  other  and  then 
prosecute,  try  and  punish  the  offender.  On 
one  occasion  May  put  a  pipe  into  the  fire  to 
burn  it  out,  and  one  of  the  others  threw 
water  upon  it,  accidentally,  as  he  pretended, 
and  broke  it  into  many  pieces.  May  pros- 
ecuted, and  the  case  was  tried  with  mock 
solemnity,  before  J udge  Todd.  At  another 
time,  says  Isaac  Underbill,  Granger  kicked 
Lee,  and  Lee  prosecuted.  Count  Coflin- 
berry was  Granger's  Attorney,  and,  in  ex- 
amining Lee,  he  thus  questioned  him — 
drawling  his  words  in  the  most  comical 
manner.  u  Mr.  Lee,  do  you  think  you  re- 
ceived any  material  injury  from  that  kick  \n 
"  Yes,  I  do  veiy  considerable."  H  Do  you 
perceive  that  you  received  any  more  injury 
from  that  kick  than  you  have  formerly  on 
1-i-k-e  o-c-c-a-s-i-o-n  s.  ?" 

The  first  school  house  for  many  miles  was 
built  in  the  Fall  of  181G,  a  few  reds  from 
the  township  line  between  Ridgefield  and 
Norvvalk,  on  Lot  No.  1.  It  stood  upon  the 
bank,  on  the  left  hand  after  crossing  the 
bridge,  upon  the  present  road  to  Peru,  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  bridge.  It  was  made 
of  logs,  with  a  chimney  of  sticks  plastered 
inside,  the  fire  occupying  nearly  the  whole 
side  of  the  building.  The  seats  were  made 
of  split  logs,  the  flat  side  up,  lesting  upon 
sticks,  which  were  driven  into  them  in  a 
sloping  direction.  The  desks  were  coarse, 
unplaced  boards,  running  the  whole  h-ugth 
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of  the  three  unoccupied  sides.  The  scholars 
sat  with  their  faces  to  the  wall.  The  first 
teacher  was  Charles  Seymour  Hale,  son  of 
Gen.  Hale,  of  Herkimer,  the  next  was  Ann 
Boalt,  sister  of  C.  L.  Boalt,  and  the  next 
Tamar  Palmer.  The  scholars  were  Asher, 
James,  Miner,  Lyman  and  Manley  Cole; 
David,  Isaac,  Aurelia  and  Louisa  I'nder- 
hill;  Alanson,  Alva  and  Betsey  Pixley,  Jo- 
nas and  Eliza  Ann  Benedict;  Almira,  Dan- 
iel and  John  Morse;  Mary  Ann  Morse,  and 
others.  In  September  of  the  same  year, 
Peter  Tice  and  his  son  John  Tice,  put  up  a 
small  framed  building,  the  first  framed 
building  in  the  region,  upon  the  flats  in  the 
bend  of  the  road  as  it  turns  towards  Peru, 
and  used  it  for  a  store.  Afterwards,  when 
the  Tices  removed  to  Norwalk,  it  was  used 
by  Judge  Baker  for  a  dwelling  house,  and 
subsequently  for  a  school  house,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  that  above  described.  Oliver 
Prentiss,  Zachariah  Marion,  and  Horace 
Johnson  taught  in  it  at  different  times. 
Prentiss  was  lax  in  his  government,  some- 
times keeping  his  school  out  of  doors,  and 
sometimes  in  doors.  Horace  Johnson  kept 
an  evening  school — strictly  speaking,  a 
Grammar  School,  using  Greenleaf's  Maps. 
The  principles  and  rules  were  committed  to 
memory  by  simultaneous  vocal  repetition, 
and  afterwards  applied  to  parsing.  The  re- 
sult was  highly  creditable  to  both  teacher 
teacher  and  pupils.  This  building  was  af- 
terwards removed  to  Norwalk,  and  used  for 
a  wagon  shop.  Subsequently  it  was  con- 
verted into  a  dwelling  house,  and  used  at 
different  times  by  various  families,  among 
whom  was  that  of  Hon.  J.  M.  Root,  who 
took  his  first  lessons  in  housekeeping  in  it, 
about  the  year  1835.  It  now  stands  upon 
Mechanic  Street,  being  the  front  part  of  the 
dwelling  house  on  the  north  side  of  the 
school  house,  occupied  by  C.  S.  Parker. — 
Although  it  is  the  oldest  house  in  Norwalk, 
aud  has  had  many  ups  and  downs,  having 
occupied,  at  different  times,  four  distinct  lo- 


calities, and  been  used  for  as  many  different 
purposes,  it  still  maintains  a  very  reputable 
appearance,  and  wears  its  honors  of  ager 
experience  and  usefulness,  with  a  quiet  bear- 
ing quite  unusual  in  one  who  has  traveled 
so  much. 

The  three  ancient  fortifications  mentioned 
in  the  Pioneer,  (Vol.  1,  No.  4,  page  10,) 
are  all  upon  the  farm  of  Major  Underbill, 
now  owned  and  occupied  by  his  son  Isaac 
Underhill.  The  latter  gentleman  says  that 
he  well  remembers,  while  a  boy,  ploughing 
through  one  of  the  mounds,  when  large 
numbers  of  human  bones  were  thrown  up. 
They  were  dry  and  brittle,  and  the  smaller 
ones  would  break  like  dry  sticks.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  deep  ploughing  might  even 
now  bring  skeletons  to  the  surface.  The 
line  of  the  fortifications  is  at  present  (1850) 
scarcely  distinguishable  to  the  unpracticed 
eye.  Cultivation  has  long  since  smoothed 
the  surface,  but  there  are  several  persons 
living  in  the  vicinity  who  remember  find 
can  describe  them  distinctly. 

To  the  early  settlers  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting their  corn  or  wheat  ground  was  one  of 
the  greatest  inconveniences.  The  mills 
were  distant,  the  roads  often  almost  impas- 
sable, and  the  water  frequently  so  low  that 
the  patient  youth  who  had  rode  or  led  his 
father's  horse,  covered  with  well  filled  bags, 
ten  or  twelve  miles,  had  to  wait  sometimes 
twenty-four  hours  for  the  slow  going  mill 
to  perform  the  work  of  grinding.  .Miner 
Cole  relates  an  incidentof  this  kind.  Him- 
self and  another  lad  had  left  the  Underbill 
settlement  some  time  in  the  early  part  of 
the  day,  and  reaching  lb'1  mill  in  Greenfield 
where  Barnett  Roe's  mill  now  stands,  found 
they  could  not  obtain  their  grist  until  the 
next  day.  In  the  mill,  which  had  bee7« 
built  by  Powers  and  Read,  and  afterwards 
sold  to  Caskhutf,  there  was  a  trough  in 
which  unfortunate  and  hungry  waiters  could 
mix  up  some  meal  and  water,  and,  having 
spread  the  dough,  thus  formed,  upon  a. 
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board,  they  were  permitted  to  sot  it  up  bo- 
fore  the  open  fire  and  to  bake  it,  thus  treat- 
ing themselves  to  a  johnny  cake  for  supper, 
dinner,  or  breakfast,  as  the  ease  might  be. 
The  lads  availed  themselves  of  this  method 
of  satisfying  their  hunger,  and,  as  night 
drew  on,  trudged  oft"  several  miles  to  one 
Mr.  Wilson's  to  find  a  place  to  lodge.  The 
next  day  they  obtained  the  object  of  their 
journey  and  reached  home  before  night. — 
Similar  difficulties  led  to  the  erection  of  do- 
mestic mills  which  were  used  by  all  the 
families  living  near.  One  was  erected  up- 
on the  Underbill  farm  by  Reuben  Pixley, 
at  the  log  house  which  Levi  Cole  had  built 
in  1815,  a  little  East  of  the  present  resi- 
dence of  Sydney  Brown.  The  manner  of 
erecting  these  grinding  establishments  was 
in  this  wise:  The  stump  of  a  large  free,  in 
a  convenient  locality,  was  selected.  Into  the 
center  of  it  a  number  of  holes,  of  the  re- 
quired depth,  were  bored.  A  fire  was  then 
kindled  among  the  holes  and  the  woody 
parts  between  them  burned  away.  This 
done,  the  charred  surface  was  nicely  scraped 
oil  with  a  knife  or  some  other  edged  tool, 
and  the  result  was  a  large  mortar  firmly 
placed  in  the  ground.  Over  the  mortar  was 
suspended,  by  means  of  an  apparatus  like 
a  well  sweep,  a  large  wooden  pestle  or 
pounder.  When  complete,  the  miller  had 
only  to  pull  down  the  pestle  with  a  forcible 
stroke  till  it  pounced  upon  the  doomed 
grain,  and  it  immediately  flew  back  by  the 
weight  of  the  sweep.  This  novel  mode  of 
making  meal  was  usually  performed  by  the 
boys  of  a  neighborhood,  and  to  them  was 
left  the  choice  of  the  long,  hard  and  hungry 
journey  to  the  distant  mill,  or  the  dull,  slow 
and  patient  labor  nearer  home. 

The  marriage  of  Harriet  Underbill  with 
Nathan  Strong,  which  took  place  on  March 
25th,  1817,  was  the  first  in  the  region.  It 
occurred  before  any  marriage  in  the  Nop- 


walk  settlement  and  was  probably  the  first 
in  Ridgefield. 

Levi  Cole  died  on  the  11th  of  February, 
1820.  He  was  engaged  dragging  a  large 
log,  to  which  four  yoke  of  oxen  were  at- 
tached by  means  of  a  chain,  into  Under- 
bill's saw  mill  yard,  and  finding  that  it  was 
likely  to  hit  another  log  which  projected 
partly  over  the  road,  he  attempted  to  jump 
over  the  chain,  and  one  of  his  limbs  was 
caught  between  the  logs  and  so  terribly 
crushed  that  he  died  in  two  days.  Drs. 
Saunders,  Gardiner  aud  Tilden  attended, 
but  could  not  save  him.  Dr.  Saunders 
wished  to  amputate  the  limb,  asserting  that 
it  was  his  only  chance  for  life,  but  the  oth- 
ers thought  he  could  not  survive  the  opera- 
tion, and  it  was  not  attempted. 

Mrs.  Cole  died  in  February,  1840,  having 
lived  a  widow  full  twenty  years. 

Major  Underbill  diod  on  the  5th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1841.  Mrs.  Underbill  died  on  the 
1st  of  December,  1850.  Of  the  children, 
Mercy  died  of  consumption  at  the  age  of 
19  years,  in  Norway,  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Thirza  married  Horace  Morse,  and  now  lives 
in  Norwalk.  Mr.  Morse  died  at  the  old 
homestead  of  Major  Underbill,  Aug.  23d, 
1854. 

Harriet  Underbill,  who  married  Nathan 
Strong,  first  settled  on  the  prairie.  They 
now  live  in  Nauvoo,  Illinois.  Mary  mar- 
ried Dr.  J.  A.  Jennings  and  now  lives  in 
Franklin,  Wis.  Aurelia  married  A.  W. 
Ilulctt  and  died  in  Plymouth  January  21st, 
1847.  Mr.  Hulett  died  March  14th,  184G. 
Louisa  married  A.  B.  Bcvei  stock  and  now 
lives  in  Lexington,  Ohio. 

Isaac  and  David  Underbill  arc  still  living 
upon  the  farm  owned  by  their  father.  The 
latter,  having  been  injured  while  young  by 
a  fall  from  a  horse,  has  been  deranged  for 
many  years. 
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EARLY  REMINISCENCES. 


BY  DAN  PUTNAM. 


The  following  account  of  incidents  con- 
nected with  the  early  settlement  or  occupa- 
tion of  Sandusky  and  other  points  adjacent, 
is  from  Mr.  Dan  Putnam,  who  now  resides 
at  LcGrand,  Marshall  Co.,  Iowa.  He  is  a 
son  of  the  woman  that  was  taken  by  the 
Indians  at  the  time  of  the  murder  of  Mrs, 
Snow  and  others  at  the  "  Head  of  Cold 
Creek,"  (now  Castalia) : 

Tn  the  Spring  of  1811,  my  father  and 
two  other  men,  with  their  families,  started 
from  Sacketts  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  in  a  boat  of 
about  ten.  or  twelve  tons  burden,  destined 
for  the  West.  The  boat  was  built  express- 
ly for  the  occasion.  On  reaching  Niagara 
Falls  the  boat  was  hauled  around  the  Falls, 
and  we  proceeded  up  Lake  Erie  on  the  Can- 
ada side,  touching  at  various  places,  till  we 
reachod  Point  au  Peleo.  From  that  point 
we  put  directly  across  the.  Lake  to  Sandusky 
Bay  and  landed  on  the  Peninsula  where  we 
remained  a  few  days.  There  was  then  liv- 
ing there  a  man  by  the  name  of  Wolcott, 
the  same  who  was  afterwards  the  first  keeper 
of  tho  light-house  on  the  point.  We  next 
crossed  the  Bay  to  where  Sandusky  City 
now  is,  then  called  the  "  Ogontz  Place." 
Wo  found  one  man  there  whose  name  was 
Marsh.  1  stopped  with  him;  the  others  of 
our  company  went  on  to  Detroit,  where  my 
father  sold  the  boat.  At  this  time  thero 
was  no  building  at  tho  Ogontz  Place,  ex- 
cept tho  Ogontz  hut.  That  was  then  occu- 
pied by  a  man  by  tho  name  of  Sly.  A 
man  by  the  name  of  Garrison  was  building 
a  cabin;  I  helped  him  in  raising  it.  Ho 


had  goods  to  trade  with  the  Indians.  Gar- 
risou  continued  there  till  the  next  March, 
when  he  removed  his  family  to  Frederick- 
town,  Knox  Co.  A  few  days  after  Garri- 
son left,  who  took  his  goods  with  him,  three 
Indians  came  there  from  their  encampment 
on  the  Portage,  intending  to  murder  Gar- 
rison and  his  family  and  plunder  the  store 
and  house.  Being  disappointed  in  their 
prey,  they  went  .about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  towards  Pipe  Creek  to  a  house  occu- 
pied by  two  men  by  the  names  of  Gibbs 
and  Buel.  The  Indians  were  well  acquaint- 
ed with  Buel  and  Gibbs,  and  called  as 
friends  to  stay  over  night;  but  the  Indians 
murdered  both  of  them  before,  morning. 
It  appeared  to  have  been  done  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  night.  Buel  had  spread  his 
blanket  and  laid  down.  Gibbs  went  out  for 
a  handful  of  wood,  and  while  Gibbs  was 
out  the  Indians  killed  Buel  with  au  axe. 
Tho  pole  of  the  axe  seemed  to  have  been 
buried  in  his  head,  and  one  arm  extended 
upon  tho  floor,  cut  off,  only  connected  by  a 
little  of  the  skin.  It  appears  that  Gibbs 
was  met  at  the  door,  for  thero  was  found 
an  armfull  of  wood  having  the  appearance 
of  fallino  from  his  arms.    Across  his  face 

o 

was  the  mark  of  a  blow,  apparently  from 
the  handle  of  tho  axe,  for  the  axe  head  lay 
upon  the  floor  stained  with  blood.  Gibbs 
doubtless  turned  and  run,  for  he  was  found 
ten  or  twelve,  rods  distant  from  the  house, 
having  a  shot  in  his  back.  Wo  cut  the  bul- 
let out  of  his  breast;  it  had  penetrated  his 
breast  bone  and  lodged  in  tho  skin.  The 
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"body  had  other  marks  of  violence.  The  In- 
dians then  plundered  the  house  and  attempt- 
<ed  to  burn  it,  but  the  floor  being  yet  green 
the  fire  enkindled  by  them  went  out.  The 
bodies  lay  several  days  before  discovered. 
Three  or  four  of  us  went  from  the  Head  of 
<CoId  Creek  to  bury  them.  In  washing 
<Gibbs  we  took  a  spear  out  of  him ;  it  was 
about  three  inches  long  and  two  inches 
broad  at  the  butt  end,  running  to  a  sharp 
point.  There  was  a  shank  at  the  butt  end 
\witb  square  shoulders;  the  shank  was  set 
in  a  club  and  fastened.  The  blade  entered 
under  the  ear,  and  the  shank  broke  and  left 
the  blade  in.  Wc  knew  to  whom  the  spear 
belonged  ;  his  name  was  Semo,  a  half-breed. 
I  knew  him  well;  he  told  me  that  he  killed 
.a  negro  in  Maiden  and  put  him  under  the 
ice.  The  name  of  the  other  Indian  was 
•John.  The  third  was  a  boy,  who,  it  was 
said,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  murder.* 
All  the  men  in  the  vicinity  armed  them- 
selves and  pursued  the  Indians  to  Portige 
River  and  arrested  John ;  Semo  kept  out  of 
the  way.  The  Indians,  however,  soon  ar- 
rested Semo  and  delivered  him  up  to  the 
whites,  admonishing  them  to  be  cautious 
lest  he  should  escape  from  them.  Notwith- 
standing the  caution,  he  did  escape.  The 
Indians  arrested  him  the  second  time;  but 
he  shot  himself.  It  was  well  for  the  people 
in  all  that  part  of  the  country  that  he  was 
put  out  of  the  way,  for  he  would  have  been 
a  hard  Indian  through  the  war  that  soon 
followed,  if  he  had  lived.  John  was  taken 
to  Cleveland  and  hanged.  Tin's  murder 
took  place  on  the  night  of  the  last  day  of 
March  or  first  day  of  April,  1812. 

After  my  father  sold  his  boat  at  Detroit, 
ho  took  to  another  boat,  with  his  family,  that 
was  bound  to  the  mouth  of  Huron  River. 
From  there  they  went  to  the  Head  of  Cold 
•Creek,  where  they  stepped. 

*No  other  account  has  connected  thia  boy  with  the*o 
two  Indiana.  Mr.  Putnam  has  probably  confounded  the 
circunmtauces  of  thi8  murder  with  the  one  committed  by 
two  Indians  on  the  Peninsula,  with  whom  was  i  boy  who 
took  no  part  in  that  murd<  r. 


On  the  2d  day  of  June,  1813,  while  all 
the  men  were  away — my  father  and  two 
brothers  and  Snow  and  his  two  boys,  being 
at  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  planting- 
corn  on  a  farm  that  had  been  vacated,  the 
women  and  children  were  at  Snow's  house 
— three  Indians  entered  the  house,  took  the 
women  by  the  hair  of  their  heads  and  led 
them  out  of  doors.  They  asked  them,  if 
they  would  march ;  my  mother  told  them 
she  would.  By  this  time  other  Indians  had 
come  up.  They  collected  the  children  to- 
gether and  started  them  on  after  their  moth- 
ers. About  this  time  three  other  Indians  ap- 
peared with  a  young  man  by  the  name  of 
Henry  Grass,  who  was  found  at  work  a  lit- 
tle way  from  the  house.  There  were  six- 
teen Indians  in  the  company.  Some  of 
them  plundered  the  house;  the  rest  moved 
on  with  the  prisoners.  Snow  had  a  mill 
on  the  creek,  which  stood  near  where  Mack's 
was  afterwards  placed.  They  crossed  the 
creek  on  the  mill  dam.  On  the  bank  of 
the  creek  they  killed  the  two  youngest  chil- 
dren, (two  little  boys  about  two  years  old,) 
one  belonging  to  Mrs.  Snow  and  the  other 
to  Mrs.  Butler.  I  think  they  scalped  the 
children  before  they  killed  them ;  for  they 
stuck  the  pipe  end  of  their  tomahawk 
through  the  skull,  and  when  it  was  pulled 
out  the  skull  turned  up.  Jt  was  not  thicker 
than  paper.  A  few  rods  further  on,  we 
found  a  little  girl,  about  four  years  old, 
dead,  stripped  and  scalped.  It  was  the 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Butler. 

This  scene  transpired  at  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  A  young  man  by  the 
name  of  Markham  and  myself  were  at  work 
about  one  hundred  rods  from  the  house. 
We  first  discovered  what  had  occurred  at 
the  house.  Mr.  Butler  had  gone  to  Huron. 
There  was  no  settlement  nearer  than  about 
five  miles;  and,  by  the  time  the  alarm  was 
given,  night  came  on.  By  the  next  morn- 
ing all  the  men  in  the  neighborhood  had 
assembled  at  the  Louse.    We  took  their 
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trail,  found  the  bodies  of  the  three  children 
before  mentioned,  and  a  little  further  on 
found  where  they  had  apparently  stopped 
and  sat  down  and  put  raoeeasons  upon  their 
feet.  They  put  moccasons  upon  Mrs.  Snow, 
but,  being  near  the  time  of  giving  birth  to 
a  child,  she  was  unable  to  travel — and  she 
was  killed,  stripped  and  scalped.  While 
these  several  butcheries  were  committed, 
the  other  prisoners  were  marched  on  and 
did  not  witness  the  cruelties.  Vv7hen  the 
Indian  that  acted  as  butcher  crane  up  with 
the  company  of  prisoners,  he  approached 
my  mother  and  took  hold  of  her  little  boy, 
four  or  five  years  old,  whom  she  sometimes 
Jed  by  the  hand  and  sometimes  carried,  and 
told  my  mother  to  let  him  have  the  child. 
They  had  quite  a  tussle,  which  was  observed 
by  the  chief  India:),  who  came  up,  pushed 
the  Indian  away  and  told  my  mother  to  let 
him  take  the  child  and  he  would  carry  him. 
He  took  the  boy,  placed  him  on  top  of  the 
load  of  plunder  he  had  taken  from  the 
house,  and  carried  him  on  to  the  mouth  of 
Big  Pickerel  Creek,  where  they  had  left 
their  canoes.  The  young  man  they  had 
taken  took  a  boy  of  Snow's  upon  the  top 
of  his  load  and  carried  him  till  they  reached 
the  canoes.    They  killed  another  little  boy 


about  six  years  old,  belonging  to  Butler. 
They  would  have  taken  him  along,  but  he 
trying  several  times  to  escape  from  them, 
they  finally  killed  him. 

The  number  of  persons  taken  by  the  In- 
dians was  thirteen;  five  were  killed  and 
eight  carried  off.  The  Snow  family  con- 
sisted of  Mrs.  Snow,  Electa,  Laura,  Millard 
and  Robert  Snow,  the  last  of  whom  was 
killed.  T  h  e  B  u  tl  e  r  f  a  m  i  1  y  con  si  s  ted  of  M  rs . . 
Butler  and  her  children,  Smith,  Julia  and 
Charles,  who  were  killed,  and  Henry  Grass 
and  Hannah  Page,  a  girl  that  was  living 
with  them.  The  Putnam  family  consisted 
of  Mrs.  Putnam  and  Orlean  Putnam,  who 
now  lives  in  Cass  Co.,  Michigan. 

Those  murdered  were  buried  on  the  hill 
near  the  head  of  the  creek,  where  the  bury- 
ing ground  was  when  I  left  there.  The 
place  was  selected  by  Snow,  Butler  and  my 
father. 

Since  I  commenced  this  narrative.  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  Judge  Fowler,  of 
Margaretta,  and  I  have  sent  the  balance  to 
him.  Perhaps  you  can  pick  out  some 
things  that  will  be  of  some  use  to  you.  It 
is  done  in  my  rough,  rude  way;  I  had  no 
one  to  assist  me  and  could  not  well  get  any 
assistance. 
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FIRE  LANDS  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


QUARTERLY  MEETING. 
Birmingham,  Sept.  12,  i860. 

The  first  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the 
Fire  Lands  Historical  Society  was  held 
at  Birmingham,  Erie  Co.,  O.,  on  Wed- 
nesday, Sept.  12,  i860.  The  meeting 
was  called  to  order  at  half  past  11 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  by  the  Hon.  Z.  Phillips, 
Vice  President ;  Piatt  Benedict,  Esq., 
not  having  arrived.  The  Rev.  E.  Bar- 
ber addressed  the  Throne  of  Grace  an 
in  appropriate  prayer. 

The  President  having  now  arrived, 
took  the  chair,  and  addressed  the 
assembly  in  a  few  very  appropriate 
remarks.  In  the  absence  of  the  Re- 
cording Secretary,  Benjamin  Summers 
of  Vermillion,  was  appointed  Secre- 
tary pro  iem.  'Hie  minutes  of  the 
last  Annual  Meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

A  large  number  of  the  relics  of  the 
olden  time  were  presented,  and  the 
exhibition  excited  much  interest. 
Among  them  were  the  following  :  The 
compass  of  Charles  Betts,  one  of  the 
first  settlers  ;  the  remnant  of  a  pow- 
der horn  marked  "R.  11. M  1786, 
presented  by  R.  Tiffiany,  Jr.,  of  Hen- 
rietta, and  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
ancestors  of  a  family  named  Holcomb, 


on  whose  place  it  was  found  by  his 
brother-in-law.  An  Indian  Stone  Axe, 
found  near  the  house  where  Gibbs  was 
killed  by  the  Indians,  presented  by 
Jacob  Engle  of  Sandusky;  a  powder 
horn  dated  "Ticonderoga,  Aug.  1759, 
presented  by  I.  Ward,  Esq.,  of  Flor- 
ence, and  owned  by  his  ancestor, 
David  Austin ;  also,  by  Mr.  Ward,  a 
large  pewter  platter,  probably  200 
years  old,  owned  by  his  ancestors  ; 
also,  by  the  same,  a  brace  and  bit  of 
olden  style.  A  pair  of  scissors  bought 
by  Mrs.  Anne  Dwight.  Presented  by 
Mrs.  Moulton  of  Lorain  Co.,  by  Mrs. 
Perez  Starr,  of  Birmingham,  some 
ancient  worsted  combs. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  which 
the  meeting  was  held,  being  too  small 
to  accommodate  the  large  audience 
present,  the  Society  adjourned  to  the 
Grove. 

The  Hon.  F.  D.  Parish  read  a  letter 
from  F.  Barnes,  Esq.,  Secretary  of 
the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  re- 
garding copies  of  the  "Pioneer,"  and 
on  motion,  Resolved,  that  ofliceis 
appropriate  sufficient  of  the  funds  of 
the  Society,  to  comply  with  this  and 
similar  applications. 

The  presentation  of  relics  being 
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again  in  order,  Mr.  Moulton  presented 
a  powder  horn  dated  "Brimfield, 
Massachusetts,  1774;"  a  bullet  picked 
up  on  the  Island  of  Gibraltar,  Lake 
Erie,  after  Perry's  battle  in  1S13, 
presented  by  Wm.  B.  Andrews  ;  also, 
by  a  gentleman  from  Wakeman,  a 
tomahawk  and  an  old  saddle.  By  Otis 
Jefferson,  a  bed  curtain  manufactured 
by  Mrs.  Rebecca  Jefferson,  in  1800; 
and  a  ready  reckoner  published  in 
1716.  By  Mrs.  Moulton,  of  Brown- 
helm,  a  bed  quilt  made  by  Mrs.  Bart- 
lett,  aged  85.  By  Mr.  Moulton,  a 
very  aged  cow  bell.  Mrs.  Swift,  Sen., 
of  Brownhelm,  exhibited  a  double 
spinning  wheel,  and  examples  of  an- 
cient wool  carding  and  spinning  were 
given  by  Mrs.  Swift,  Mrs.  Axton  and 
Mrs.  Sarah  Blackmail,  all  venerable 
ladies.  Mrs.  Swift  also  presented  the 
Washing/0 man,  a  paper  published  in 
Vermont,  in  1813,  and  the  New  York 
Weekly  Museum  of  January  161I1, 
1806.  An  old  Bull  Plough  shoe  was 
exhibited  by  Joel  Black  man  of  Flor- 
ence ;  an  old  Indian  Pipe,  presented 
by  Judge  Phillips  of  Berlin,  and  found 
in  that  township  by  his  brother.  Mr. 
Levi  Border  of  Birmingham,  presen- 
ted a  copy  of  a  German  Bible  printed 
in  1735,  also  a  small  Sad  Iron. 

A  collection  of  very  interesting 
papers  formerly  belonging  to  the  I  Ion. 
John  Wallworth,  were  presented  by 
Col.  Chas.  Whittlesey,  of  Cleveland  ; 
among  which  were  a  map  of  the  Fire 
Lands  by  A.  Ruggles  ;  a  letter  from 
Perez  Starr  in  1800,  relative  to  the 
mill  which  he  built  in  Berlin,  of  which 
place  he  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  ; 
also  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  Jabez 
Wright,  relative  to  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  Morse  exhibited  an  old  sword 


used  by  Peter  Morse,  of  Tynningham, 
Mass.,  in  the  French  and  Indian  Wars. 
Mrs.  Ingham  presented  a  wooden 
trencher  over  200  years  old  ;  also,  a 
pocket  book  over  100  years  old,  made 
by  Mrs.  Ingham's  mother,  who  was  a 
Root,  and  grand-mother  of  the  lion. 
J.  M.  Root,  of  Sandusky. 

The  meeting  then  took  a  recess, 
during  which  the  aged  Pioneers 
present,  and  their  families  in  part,  to 
the  number  of  more  than  four  hundred, 
were  conducted  to  well  filled  tables 
spread  under  beautiful  shades,  and 
partook  of  the  ample  collation  pro- 
vided by  the  generous  and  public 
spirited  people  of  Birmingham  and 
vicinity. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Several  persons  became  members  of 
the  Society  ;  after  which  the  following 
relics  were  exhibited  :  by  Mr.  S.  G. 
Morse,  one  of  the  old  Queen  Anne 
Fire  Arms,  used  by  his  Father,  Seth 
Morse,  at  Boston,  1775,  and  at  the 
taking  of  Burgoyne ;  also,  a  pair  of 
small  pants  worn  100  years  ago,  and 
several  other  articles  of  equal  age 
belonging  to  the  Morse  family. 

Mr.  C.  Shaffer  appeared  upon  the 
stand  as  an  old  pioneer  hunter,  attired 
4 'as  he  used  to  was." 

The  Hon.  Ralph  Plumb  being 
detained  by  sickness  in  his  family,  the 
address  was  delivered  by  Prof.  Henry 
Fairchild,  of  Oberlin,  and  was  listened 
to  with  great  interest  by  the  large  as- 
semblage. 

The  following  Pioneers  with  their 
date  of  settlement,  (all  previous  to 
18 1 2,)  were  upon  the  platform,  viz: 
Enoch  Smith,  Florence,  1809;  Simon 
Sprague,  same  place,   1809;  Jacob 
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Simpson,  Berlin,  iSio;  Mrs.  Rebecca 
Mingus,  Berlin,  1S09;  Clement  Beard 
sley,  Vermillion,  181 1;  James  Cudde 
back,  Vermillion,  1810;  Mrs.  Celia 
Downs,  (maiden  name  Cole,)  181 1  ; 
Dr.  Royal  Perry  and  A.  H.  Terry, 
Brownhelm,  1S10;  Mr.  Seely,  Am- 
herst, 1S10. 

A  sketch  of  the  first  Sabbath  School 
on  the  Fire  Lands,  was  presented  by 
Mrs.  G.  G.  Barker,  of  Norwalk,  with 
a  subjoined  account  of  Dr.  Betls,  who 
labored  in  Florence  and  vicinity  as  a 
missionary,  as  early  as  1  Si 6.  It  was 
not  read  for  want  of  time,  but  will  be 
published  in  the  Pioneer. 

Milan  was  selected  as  the  place  for 
the  next  Quarterly  Meeting,  Wednes- 
Dec.  12th.    Committee  of  Arrange- 


QUARTERLY  MEETING. 
Milan,  O.,  Dec.  12,  1S60. 

The  second  Quarterly  Meeting  of 
the  Fiie  Lands  Historical  Society,  was 
held  in  Andrews  Hall,  Milan,  on 
Wednesday,  Dec.  12,  i860,  at  11 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  the  President,  Piatt 
Benedict,  in  the  Chair,  and  was 
opened  with  prayer,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Jewett,  of  Milan. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  quarterly 
meeting  at  Birmingham  were  read  and 
approved. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Uriah  Hawley, 
first  settler  in  Florence,  now  of  Obcr- 
lin,  was  presented,  enclosing  a  history 
of  the  early  settlement  of  that  town- 
ship. This  account  of  the  privations 
of  the  early  settlers,  and  incidents  of 
personal  history  were  very  interesting, 
and  the  narrative  was  ordered  on  file 
for  publication. 

The  following  relics  found  in  an 


ments,  Messrs.  D.  Hamilton,  C.  B. 
Choate,  J.  J.  Penfield,  H.  Lockwood, 
J.  W.  Fowler,  Esqrs.,  Judges  Taylor 
and  Andrews,  J.  C.  Lockwood,  Mrs. 
D.  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Judge  Andrews, 
Mrs.  J.  Smith  and  Mrs.  A.  McClure. 

The  meeting  both  in  numbers  and 
interest  has  not  been  excelled  by  any 
held  by  the  society.  The  excellent 
arrangements  made  by  the  Committee, 
aided  by  the  enterprising  and  generous 
citizens  of  the  place,  were  a  model 
worthy  of  imitation,  and  every  mem- 
ber of  the  society  left  the  place  with 
thanks  in  his  heart  to  the  committee 
and  people  who  had  devised  such 
liberal  things. 

PLATT  BENEDICT,  Frest. 

Benj.  Summers,  Sec.  pro  tern. 


Indian  clearing  near  the  old  county 
seat  north  of  Milan,  by  Mr.  John 
Curtiss,  were  presented  by  him  to  the 
society,  viz  :  Two  Indian  Hatchets, 
one  of  them  exceedingly  well  made  ; 
a  Hunting  Knife,  a  Silver  Ornament, 
a  Thimble,  and  a  variety  of  Stone 
Implements.  The  society  then  ad- 
journed till  half  past  1  o'clock,  P. 
M. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Society  called  to  order  by  the 
President.  The  question  of  giving 
the  Fire  Lands  Pioneer  a  more  ade- 
quate support  was  considered,  but  the 
special  committee  appointed  at  An- 
nual Meeting  not  being  ready  to 
report,  the  subject  was  deferred. 

A  musket  surrendered  by  the  British 
to  the  Americans,  at  the  taking  of 
Burgoyne,  and  which  became  the 
property  of  George  Standart,  after- 
wards of  his  son  Charles,  and  grand- 
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son  Stephen  W.  Standart,  of  Lyme, 
was  presented  to  the  society  by  the 
latter,  and  excited  much  interest.  Dr. 
Dean  of  Milan,  presented  a  large 
stone  chisel  dug  up  in  his  garden 
about  15  years  ago. 

The  Society  then  listened  to  a  very 
able  and  interesting  address  from 
Judge  S.  F.  Taylor  of  Milan,  on  the 
history  of  Land  Titles  in  the  Fire 
Lands.  On  motion,  the  thanks  of 
the  society  were  tendered  him,  and  a 


copy  requested  for  publication  in  the 
Pioneer. 

On  motion,  Lyme  was  selected 
the  next  place  of  meeting,  on  Wed 
nesday,  March  13th,  1861,  and  !>i. 
Charles  Smith,  Elijah  Bemiss,  George 
Seymour,  and  W.  Nims,  were  ap 
pointed  a  committee  of  arrangement. 

The  society,  with  thanks  to  the 
citizens  of  Milan  for  their  hospitality, 
adjourned. 

D.  H.  PEASE,  Secy. 


QUARTERLY  MEETING. 
Lyme,  O.,  March  13,  1861. 

The  third  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Fire  Lands  Historical  Society  was 
held  in  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
Lyme,  on  Wednesday,  March  13,  at 
11  o'clock,  A.  M.  The  President  of 
the  Society,  Piatt  Benedict,  Esq., 
being  absent  from  illness,  Elijah 
Bemiss,  F^sq.,  one  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dents, occupied  the  chair,  and  the 
meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Lyme. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  quarterly 
meeting  were  read  and  approved.  A 
letter  from  the  President  with  refer- 
ence to  the  1  'Pioneer,"  and  the  finan- 
ces of  the  society  was  read.  The 
death  of  Dr.  Chas.  Smith,  of  Lyme, 
one  of  the  founders  and  most  active 
members  of  the  society,  was  announ- 
ced in  feeling  and  appropriate  lan- 
guage by  Judge  Parker,  and  on  motion 
Rev.  Mr.  Smith  and  John  Seymour, 
of  Lyme,  S.  Minor,  Esq.,  of  San- 
dusky, Dr.  T.  M.  Cook  of  Riclgefield, 
and  Dr.  A.  N.  Reed  of  Norwalk,  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  draft  suit- 
able resolutions  for  the  occasion. 


Copies  of  the  Quarter  Century 
Address  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Newton,  of 
Norwalk,  and  of  the  address  of  Gen. 
Bierce,  of  Akron,  before  the  Lorain 
County  Historical  Society,  were  pie 
sented,  and  the  thanks  of  the  society 
given  therefor.  Adjourned  till  half- 
past  1  o'clock,  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

A  communication  was  read  from 
Mr.  R.  Boggs,  living  near  Zanesville, 
giving  an  account  of  a  tragedy  that 
occurred  at  Lower  Sandusky,  in  June. 
1813,  of  which  he  was  an  eye  witness. 
The  circumstances,  it  is  believed,  have 
never  been  published,  and  the  letter 
was  ordered  on  file  for  publication. 

The  committee  appointed  to  pre- 
pare resolutions  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
C.  Smith,  reported  as  follows,  which 
report  was  adopted  and  ordered  to  be 
put  on  file. 

Since  it  has  pleased  an  All-wise 
Providence  to  remove  from  us  by 
death,  Doctor  Charles  Smith,  one 
ot  the  original  members  of  this  So- 
ciety, and  one  of  its  most  active  and 
efficient  friends,  Therefore, 

Resolved,  1  st,  That,  while  we  bow 
to  the  will  of  an  All-wise  Providence, 
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and  would  not  murmur  nor  complain, 
we  deeply  feel  the  loss  which  we 
have  sustained  in  the  sudden  and  un- 
expected death  of  Dr.  Charles  Smith. 
He  has,  from  the  formation  of  this 
Society, '  been  an  active  and  zealous 
member,  always  present  at  our  meet- 
ings, a  contributor  of  an  able  and  in- 
teresting article  to  our  magazine,  and 
ever  ready  to  encourage  and  assist  in 
all  our  labors. 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  will 
cherish  his  name  with  tender  affection, 
and  his  virtues  with  grateful  remem- 
brance. 

Resolved,  That  this  paper  be  put 
on  file  and  that  a  committee  of  three 
be  appointed  to  present  a  brief  sketch 
of  his  life  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  present 
a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  his  be- 
reaved widow  and  sons. 

Signed,  S.  D.  Smith  and  John  Sey- 
mour of  Lyme,  and  S.  Minor,  of  San- 
dusky, Com. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Lyme, 
then  gave  an  address  upon  M  The 
Moral  Lessons  of  Pioneer  Life,"  and 
was  followed  by  S.  Minor,  Esq.,  who 
gave  a  brief  account  of  the  two  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  settlement 
of  Woodbury,  Connecticut.  Doth 
addresses  were  exceedingly  interest- 
ing, and  were  received  with  close  at- 
tention by  the  large  and  appreciative 
audience.  Copies  of  the  addresses 
were  requested  for  publication. 


A  large  collection  of  Indian  relics 
and  petrifactions  was  presented  by 
Moses  Bemiss,  Esq.,  of  Lyme,  and 
also  a  venerable  copy  of  "yEsop's 
Fables,"  printed  in  1744,  and  a  "New 
Musical  Grammar,"  published  in 
1756.  Mr.  Bemiss  placed  his  valua- 
ble collection  at  the  service  of  the 
Society,  for  which  their  thanks  were 
tendered  him.  The  following  were 
also  presented,  by  C.  "Woodruff,  Esq., 
of  Peru,  and  N.  C.  Monroe,  Esq.,  of 
York,  rattlesnake  petrifactions ;  by 
Mr.  Simon  Smith,  of  Lyme,  various 
relics  and  petrifactions;  by  Judge 
Phillips,  of  Berlin,  an  Indian  stone 
ornament  of  exquisite  workmanship. 
Also,  exhibited  from  Mr.  T.  P.  Bishop, 
of  Norwalk,  a  very  handsome  string 
of  Indian  ornaments,  found  by  him 
in  an  Indian  grave  in  the  State  of 
New  York. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society 
will  be  held  in  Norwalk,  the  second 
Wednesday  of  June,  and  Messsrs.  J. 
C.  Curtis,  Jr.,  Henry  Brown,  C.  P. 
Wickham,  G.  T.  Stewart,  and  Dr.  J. 
B.  Ford,  were  appointed  committee 
of  arrangements. 

The  meeting  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  ever  held  by  the  Society, 
and  after  thanks  to  the  choir  for  their 
excellent  singing,  and  the  citizens  of 
Lyme  for  their  interest  in  the  meeting 
and  generous  hospitality,  the  society 
adjourned. 

D.  H.  PEASE,  Secy. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING. 
Nor  walk,  O.,  June  12,  1S61. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Fire 
Lands  Historical  Society,  was  held  at 
Whittlesey  Hall,  Norwalk,  on  Wed- 
nesday, June  12th,  1 86 1,  at  11  o'clock 
A.  M,;  the  President,  Piatt  Benedict, 
Esq.,  in  the  chair,  and  was  opened 
with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  A.  Brainard, 
of  Norwalk.  The  records  of  the  last 
quarterly  meeting,  at  Lyme,  were  read 
and  approved. 

The  following  articles  were  pre- 
sented, for  which  the  thanks  of  the  So- 
ciety were  tendered :  by  Mr.  Peter 
Brown,  of  Peru,  the  saw  of  a  large  saw- 
fish, captured  by  a  fishing  party  many 
years  ago,  near  Charleston,  S.  C;  by 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Merry,  of  Milan,  a  Cat- 
alogue of  Huron  Institute,  for  1835  : 
by  Mr.  Philo  Adams,  of  Huron,  a 
bullet  found  in  that  township  by  his 
son,  in  a  tree,  supposed  by  the  rings 
to  have  been  there  not  less  than  100 
years  ;  by  Mr.  Wm.  Sutor,  of  Nor- 
walk, newspapers  of  ancient  date;  by 
James  Porter,  of  Bronson,  a  stone 
ball.,  supposed  to  have  been  used  in 
grinding  corn;  by  H.  P.  Starr,  Esq., 
of  Birmingham,  an  iron  ladle  and 
hatchet. 

C.  A.  Preston,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  pre- 
sented his  report,  was  accepted,  in 
summary  as  follows  : 
Total  receipts  from  memberships, 

#49>75 

Paid  orders,  36,74 

Amount  on  hand,  -  -  -  $13,01 
A  statement  of  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  "Pioneer"  was  present- 
ed by  the  Publishers,  and  referred  to 
a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Jairus  Kennan,  G.  T.  Stewart,  Z. 
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Phillips,  Elijah  Bemiss,  and  J.  H. 
Niles,  to  report  at  the  afternoon 
session. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  an 
election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year,  which  resulted  as  follows :  Presi- 
dent, Piatt  Benedict,  Esq.,  of  Nor- 
walk. Vice  Presidents,  Judge  S.  C. 
Parker,  Peru,  Judge  Z.  Phillips,  Ber- 
lin, A.  G.  Post,  Esq.,  Norwalk,  E. 
Bemiss,  Esq.,  Lyme,  and  H.  P.  Starr, 
Esq.,  Birmingham.  Treasurer,  C. 
A.  Preston,  Norwalk.  Recording 
Secretary,  D.  H.  Pease,  Norwalk, 
Corresponding  Secretaries,  Hon.  F. 
D.  Parish,  Sandusky,  G.  T.  Stewart, 
Esq.,  Norwalk. 

Adjourned  till  half  past  1  o'clock, 
P.  M. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Society  met  according  to  ad- 
journment. On  motion  Messrs.  Isaac 
Underbill,  Jairus  Kennan,  C.  E.  New- 
man, Martin  Kellogg,  C.  E.  Penne- 
well  and  S.  C.  Parker,  were  appoint- 
ed a  committee  to  cause  to  be  pre- 
pared for  publication  by  the  Society, 
a  history  of  each  religious  denomi- 
nation in  the  Fire  Lands. 

The  following  persons  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  prepare  fur 
the  next  meeting,  a  history  of  the  life 
of  Dr.  Charles  Smith,  late  of  Lyme, 
deceased:  Rev.  S.  1).  Smith,  Rev.  A. 
Newton,  E.  Bemiss,  Esq.,  Dr.  T.  M. 
Cook,  and  Dr.  A.  N.  Read. 

A  brief  notice  of  the  life  of  the  late 
Mr.  Wm.  Cherry,  of  Fairfield,  pre 
pared  by  Mrs  Cherry,  was  read  by 
Judge  Parker. 

The  Society  then  listened  to  an  in- 
teresting and  pertinent  Address  to 
the  *  'Sons  of  the  Pioneers,"  by  the 
Rev.  C.  F.  Lewis,  of  Milan.  His 
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appeal  to  them  to  follow  up  and 
complete  the  work  begun  by  their 
fathers,  was  timely  and  well  received. 
The  Society  by  vote  presented  their 
thanks  and  requested  its  publication. 

The  exercises  of  the  afternoon 
were  enlivened  by  the  singing  of  the 
Star  Spangled  Banner  and  Marseilles 
Hymn,  by  Mr.  Ruggles,  the  audience 
joining  with  much  spirit  in  the  chorus. 

Berlin  Rights  was  selected  as  the 
place  for  the  next  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, on  Wednesday,  Sept.  4th,  1861, 


and  Judge  Z.  Phillips,  D.  C.  Jefferson, 
Isaac  Fowler,  Wm.  Tillinghast,  and 
Horace  S.  Smith  were  appointed  the 
committee  of  arrangements. 

The  special  committee  on  the  ' 'Pi- 
oneer" having  reported,  on  motion, 
the  whole  subject  was  referred  to 
Messrs.  Z.  Phillips,  E,  Bemiss,  and 
D.  H.  Pease,  to  investigate,  and  pro- 
cure, if  possible,  its  further  publica- 
tion. 

Adjourned, 

D.  H.  PEASE,  SecJy. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  FIRE  LANDS  PRESS, 

READ    BEFORE  THE  FIRE  LANDS  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,   AT  NORWALK, 
JUNE   13,  i860. 


BY  C.  P.  WICKHAM. 


I  have  been  invited  by  your  com- 
mittee to  prepare  and  read  to  you,  on 
this  occasion,  a  short  history  of  the 
Press  of  the  Firelands.  I  am  not 
able  to  divine  why  I  should  be  called 
upon  to  perform  this  duty,  when  there 
are  so  many  abler  and  older,  who 
could  do  more  ample  justice  to  the 
subject,  who  are  able  to  remember  all 
the  incidents  and  circumstances  which 
I  shall  relate,  and  many  more  which 
would  no  doubt,  be  full  of  interest, 
and  who  were  "eye-witnesses"  of  the 
same  ;  those  who  were  not  only  pi- 
oneers in  that  they  came  from  their 
homes  in  the  East,  to  "hew-out"  for 
themselves  homes  and  fortunes  in  this 
western  world,  but  also  pioneers  of 
the  press,  who  took  up  their  pens 
long  years  ago,  and  wielded  them  in 
the  cause  of  progress  and  truth,  and 


through  whose  labors,  the  wilderness 
has  "budded  and  blossomed  as  the 
rose."  I  say  I  know  not  why  this 
should  be  so,  but  it  is,  and  I  submit. 

As  the  time  allotted  to  me  has  been 
short,  and  the  difficulty  great  in  ob- 
taining the  necessary  facts  and  dates, 
I  trust  you  will  bear  with  me,  if  what 
I  have  to  offer  is  not  as  full  and  com- 
plete as  could  be  desired.  I  have 
met  with  many  obstacles,  such  as 
death  and  absence  of  those  conversant 
with  parts  of  the  history  I  desire  to 
lay  to  before  you,  loss  of  files  of  the 
early  editions  of  the  newspaper,  and 
want  of  memory  on  the  part  of  others 
who  were  knowing  to  many  things 
which  would  interest  us. 

I  do  not  appear  here  to  deliver  a  la- 
bored discourse,  to  spin  out  a  windy 
speech,  nor  to  make   a  rhetorical 
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flourish,  but  simply  to  act  the  part 
of  the  historian  and  record  the  acts 
and  efforts  and  their  results,  and 
some  of  the  quaint  sayings  of  those 
worthy  men  who  laid  the  foundation 
upon  which  now  stands  erect  and 
fair  in  all  its  proportions,  the  'Tress 
of  the  Firelands." 

The  noble  men  who  settled  the 
Firelands,  emulating  the  example  and 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  their  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  had  hardly  erected  the 
church  for  the  worship  of  God,  and 
by  its  side,  the  school  house  for  the 
teaching  of  their  children  in  useful 
knowledge,  when,  conscious  of  the 
mighty  power  which  it  would  exert 
as  the  auxiliary  of  these,  and  in  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  the 
country  and  the  dissemination  of  in- 
telligence, they  made  all  haste  to  es- 
tablish a  home  press.  And  in  1822, 
the  "Sandusky  Clarion"  appeared, 
the  first  number  of  which  was  pub- 
lished on  the  24th  day  of  April  of 
that  year.  It  was  printed  at  Sandusky 
City,  and  purported  to  be  published 
by  Campbell  &  Champlin  ;  but  Mr. 
Champlin  having  been  detained  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  by  sickness  and 
death  in  his  family,  he  never  had  any 
actual  participation  in  the  publication 
of  the  paper,  and  his  name  was  shortly 
withdrawn.  Mr.  Campbell  continued 
its  publication,  and  his  connection 
with  it  was  unbroken  during  the 
twenty-nine  years  of  its  existence. 
He  had  for  a  partner  for  several  years, 
John  K.  Campbell,  Esq.,  of  Lyme 
Township  in  this  county,  and  at  other 
periods,  his  three  sons,  George  W., 
Benjamin  F.,  and  Henry  C.  The 
first  now  resides  in  Delaware,  in  this 
State;   the  second   died  December 


1 6th,  1844;  and  the  third  died 
August  31st,  1852.  During  the  last 
three  years  of  the  existence  of  the 
"  Clarion,"  there  was  issued  from 
the  same  office,  a  paper  called  the 
"Daily  Sanduskian."  In  1S51,  the 
"Clarion"-  was  sold  to  Messrs.  Earl 
Bill  and  Clark  Waggoner,  who  imme- 
diately commenced  in  its  stead,  the 
publication  of  the  "Commercial  Reg- 
ister," Daily,  Tri-Weekly  and  Weekly. 

The  "Clarion"  was  the  first,  and 
from  1822,  until  1827,  a  period  of 
five  years,  the  only  newspaper  pub- 
lished on  the  Firelands,  and  the  third 
on  the  Connecticut  Western  Reserve. 
The  "Western  Reserve  Chronicle," 
and  the  "Cleveland  Herald"  only, 
were  its  seniors  at  the  time  of  its 
birth. 

In  1852,  the  files  of  the  "Clarion" 
were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  con- 
sequently I  have  been  limited  in  my 
research  to  what  its  venerable  pro- 
prietor can  now  remember  of  its  his- 
tory, to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the 
account  of  it  which  I  read  to  you. 

The  second  paper  published  on  the 
Firelands,  and  the  first  in  Norwalk, 
was  the  " Norwalk  Reporter,"  which 
was  established  in  1827.  Its  first  pro- 
prietors were  the  venerable  John  P. 
McArdie  and  Henry  Buckingham, 
since  deceased.  Mr.  McArdie  had 
before  that  time,  in  1ST4,  printed  a 
paper  at  Clinton  in  this  State,  and 
afterwards  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  printers  in  the  State. 
He  lived  many  years  in  this  village 
subsequently  to  the  demise  of  the 
"Reporter."  lie  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Republic,  in  Seneca 
County,  where  he  now  resides.  The 
"  Reporter"  was  afterwards  published 
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by  Mr.  McArdle  and  G.  T.  Bucking- 
ham, under  the  style  of  G.  T.  Buck- 
ingham &  Co.,  and  after  them,  Mr. 
McArdle  continued  its  publication 
alone.  It  was  discontinued  some  time 
in  the  year  of  1830.  I  find  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  press  upon  which 
the  Reporter  was  printed,  in  a  ' 'His- 
tory of  Seneca  County  by  Consul  W. 
Butter  field,"  published  in  1S48,  by 
1).  Campbell  &  Sons,  Sandusky.  It 
certainly  has  seen  service.  Speaking 
of  the  "Seneca  Patriot,"  the  first 
paper  printed  in  Seneca  County,  the 
author  says  : 

"  The  history  of  the  Press  used  in 
"  this  office,  is  somewhat  remarkable. 
"  It  was  brought  to  Washington 
u  Pennsylvania,  by  a  Mr.  Colerick, 
"  prior  fo  the  year  1800,  from  some 
"  place  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  was 
"  removed  from  Washington  to  Wells- 
"burg,  Virginia,  about  the  year  1820, 
"  by  J.  P.  McArdle.  From  thence  it 
"was  removed  to  Mt.  Vernon,  thence, 
"to  Clinton,  and  finally,  from  the 
"latter  place  to  Norwalk,  in  1827. 
"  Here  it  became  the  property  of  the 
"  Messrs.  Browns,  and  by  them  was 
"taken  to  Sandusky  City  in  1830; 
"and  at  length  brought  to  Tiffin,  in 
"  1832. 

"  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  this 
"venerable  press,  in  the  service  of 
"  half  a  century,  has  earned  at  least 
"  the  reputation  of  a  faithful  'herald 
"  of  a  noisy  world.'  It  has  no  doubt 
"emblazoned  to  the  world  the 
"achievements  of  many  an  eminent 
"  statesman,  and  probably  chronicled 
"  as  they  occurred,  the  stirring  events 
"  which  gave  to  our  government  its 
"  national  existence. — Commencing 
r  its  tour  of  pilgrimage  upon  the  At- 


"  lantic  coast,  it  has  wound  its  way  to 
"  the  fancied  far  West.  It  is,  indeed, 
"a  relic  of  other  days.  He  who 
"  would  compare^  at  tms  day,  that 
"sturdy  lever  with  the  vast  improve- 
"  ments  made  upon  its  like  since  its 
"  first  days,  would  behold  one  of  the 
"  most  astonishing  and  remarkable 
"evidences  of  skill  ever  developed  in 
"  any  branch  of  Scientific  or  mechani- 
"  cal  invention. 

"If  this  be  the  first  press,  (and 
"it  doubtless  was,)  that  crossed  the 
"  Alleghanies,  it  should  become  the 
"property  of  t/ie  Wesl;  and  here  be 
"  preserved,  to  attest  the  improve- 
"  ments  made  in  the  '  art  preservative 
"of  arts. — [Seneca  Advertiser. 

I  learn  from  "The  Historical  Maga- 
zine and  Notes  and  Queries,  concern- 
ing the  Antiquities,  History  and  Biog- 
raphy of  America,"  for  April,  1S50, 
that  this  press  was  the  second  that 
ever  crossed  the  Alleghanies  ;  that  it 
was  a  Ramage,  obtained  in  England, 
and  "set  up"  at  Washington,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1794,  and  in  1S07  was 
taken  to  Brownsville,  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  1S09,  to  Wellsburg,  Virginia. 

1  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a 
more  complete  history  of  the  "Re- 
porter," as  I  was  not  aware,  until  to- 
day, of  the  existence  of  any  of  its 
files,  nor  of  the  residence  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Ardle, at  Republic,  until  too  late  to 
communicate  with  him  on  the  subject 
of  its  history. 

On  the  2d  of  February,  1830,  the 
first  number  of  the* 'Huron  .Reflector," 
printed  and  published  at  Norwalk, 
made  its  appearance,  printed  on  a 
new  Stanberry  Pi  ess  and  new  type, 
brought  in  a  two-horse  wagon,  all  the 
way  from  Cincinnati.    It  was  pub- 
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lished  by  Samuel  Preston  and  George 
T,  Buckingham,  under  the  style  of 
Preston  &  Buckingham,  was  quite  a 
large  sheet  fur  those  times,  and  was 
neatly  printed  on  small  pica  type. 

Those  were  the  days  of  (i  National 
Republicans,"  "  Federal  Republi- 
cans," "  Exclusive  Republicans," 
"Genuine  Republicans,"  "  Jackson- 
ians,"  "Anti  Jacksonians,"  and  "An- 
ti-Masons," but  the  Reflector  was 
neutral  in  politics,  as  numerous  and 
lengthy  speeches  on  all  sides,  published 
in  it,  amply  testify.  As  to  the  posi- 
tion it  occupied,  and  the  course  it 
promised  to  take,  the  editor  can  bet- 
ter speak  for  himself.  In  the  first 
number  may  be  found  the  following, 
which  is  extracted  from  the  editor's 
salutatory : 

"  As  for  ourselves,  we  are  Ameri- 
cans— citizens  of  the  United  States — 
born  in  a  land  of  Liberty — foes  to 
tyrants — true  friends  to  our  country. 
We  are  Freemen!  Our  Fathers, 
where  are  they?  Could  the  dumb 
mouths  of  their  wounds  and  blood 
speak  forth  from  the  tomb,  they  would 
testify  that  with  a  great  price  obtained 
t/iey  this  Freedom  ;  but  we  were  free- 
born  ;  and  it  behooves  us  to  water  and 
cherish  the  sacred  "  'Free  of  Liberty," 
planted  by  their  hands,  and  moistened 
with  their  blood. 

We  shall  not  be  disposed  to  clamor 
or  rail  against  our  Rulers,  or  speak 
evil  of  those  who  hold  the  reins  of 
government,  so  long  as  they  guide  our 
political  bark  with  a  view  to  advance 
the  best  inteiests  of  our  country  ;  for 
we  deem  it  more  meritorious  to  con- 
ciliate and  harmonize  contending  par- 
ties, than  to  be  the  instruments  of  dis- 
cord— blowing  the  rlame  of  conten- 


tention.  But  if  political  iniquity 
stalks  abroad  in  our  land,  and  u  i 
Rulers  should  turn  traitors  and  knaves 
— our  Treasurers  peculators,  and  uui 
Legislators  demagogues — we  shall  en- 
deavor to  reflect  light  to  our  Yeoman- 
ry— not  be  idle  speculators,  and  like 
ancient  Gallio,  '  care  for  none  of  these 
things,'  but  like  faithful  watchmen  on 
the  wall  of  our  political  Jerusalem, ' 
shall  expose  their  evil  machinations  and 
perfidy;  and  like  the  Grand  Inquest \ 
shall  present  no  person  through  malice, 
hatred,  or  ill-will—  nor  leave  any  per- 
son unpresented,  through  fear,  favor, 
affection,  or  hope  of  reward  —and  if 
any  are  so  vile  that  will  not  love  their 
country,  then  shall  we  offend. 

'  And,  finally,  whatsoever  things  are 
true — whatsoever  things  are  honest — 
whatsoever  things  are  just — whatso 
ever  things  are  pure — whatsoever 
things  are  lovely — whatsoever  things 
are  of  good  report' — we  shall  '  think 
on  these  things,'  and  publish  such  as 
are  profitable  for  d  ctrine — foi  re- 
proof—  for  correction — for  instruc- 
tion." 

At  that  time  the  subject  of  building 
railroads  was  attracting  a  good  deal 
of  attention,  and  1  find  in  the  first 
number  of  the  "  Reflector"  a  commu- 
nication, signed  "  Visionary,"  which, 
no  doubt,  at  that  time  was  deemed 
visionary  indeed,  but  which  subsequent 
events  have  shown  was  but  a  prophecy 
that  has  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  an 
expression  of  hopes  that  have  been 
more  than  realized.  I  read  from  it, 
not  because  it  is  directly  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  Press,  but  be- 
cause to  the  efforts  made  by  the  press 
we  are  in  a  great  measure  indebted  for 
the  improvement.     It  is  by  the  news- 
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papers  that  the  knowledge  of  the  in- 
vention of  railways  was  disseminated 
and  spread  ;  by  many  elaborate  edi- 
torial "leaders"  that  their  advantages 
have  been  shown  to  the  people  ;  by 
numerous  "  puffs"  and  "  squibs,"  that 
men  have  been  brought  to  the  point 
of  subscribing  for  their  construction, 
and  of  embarking  their  capital  in  the 
enterprise.  The  vast  and  intricate 
net-work  of  railroads  covering  the 
face  of  our  country,  is  a  monument 
to  the  power  of  the  newspaper  press, 
more  enduring  than  brass — more  last- 
ing than  the  hills.  But  to  the  ex- 
tract : 

"  What  would  add  so  materially  to 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  our  coun- 
try, as  a  .communication  by  which 
property  and  passengers  could  be  con- 
veyed across  the  State,  in  the  short 
space  of  four  hours?  What  could 
stimulate  the  husbandman  to  greater 
exertions,  than  to  be  able  to  seat  him- 
self, with  the  products  of  his  toil,  on 
board  a  snug  steam  carriage  or  car, 
and  within  one  week  to  make  a  trip  to 
New .  York  and  return  again  to  his 
family  ! 

Reader,  what  would  you  give  to  be 
able  to  visit  your  native  land,  if  one 
short  day  would  be  all  that  need  sep- 
arate you  from  the  scenes  of  your  earli- 
est recollections  ?  If  you  believed  this 
practicable,  would  you  not  aid  so 
great  an  object  with  your  name,  if  not 
your  means? 

The  foregoing  remarks  arc  submitted 
for  the  purpose  of  exciting  attention 
to  this  important  object ;  and  we  will 
close  our  remarks  for  the  present  num- 
ber, and  will  only  add,  that  in  suc- 
ceeding numbers  of  the  Reflector, 
we  will  endeavor  to  show  that  a  great 


change  is  about  to  be  wrought  in  the 
whole  (hain  of  internal  commercial 
intercourse,  affecting  deeply  ar.d  ad- 
vantageously all  those  engaged  in  its 
accomplishment  ;  we  shall  also  en- 
deavor to  show  by  what  means  all  that 
may  be  desired  on  this  subject,  can 
be  accomplished.  Rut  should  the 
events  which  two  years  will  develop, 
be  spread  upon  paper,  the  writer 
would  be  deemed  a  madman,  or  a 

VISIONARY." 

On  the  ist  of  August,  1S31,  Mr. 
Buckingham  retired,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  the  "Reflector"  was  con- 
tinued by  Samuel  Preston  &  Co.;  this 
firm  continued  until  February^  1854, 
when  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fifth  Volume,  it  was  dissolved,  and 
Samuel  Preston,  anoj  his  son,  C.  A. 
Preston,  Esq.,  now  of  this  place,  en- 
tered into  partnership,  and  continued 
to  publish  the  paper  from  that  time 
until  the  death  of  the  former,  in 
March,  1852.  It  was  then  published 
for  two"  years  by  C.  A.  Preston  and 
F.  A.  Wickham,  since  the  expiration 
of  which  period,  the  latter  gentleman 
has  published  it.  John  R.  Osborn, 
now  of  Toledo,  was  editor  of  the 
"  Reflector,"  during  the  year  1843; 
and  during  the  years  184S,  1849, 
1850,  and  1851,  G.  T.  Stewart,  Esq.; 
now  of  this  place,  acted  in  that  ca- 
pacity. 1  believe  that  during  the 
remainder  of  its  existence,  its  several 
proprietors  have  been  its  editors  dur- 
ing the  periods  of  their  respective 
connections  with  it. 

About  the  year  1835,  1'1C  "Re- 
flector" became  a  political  journal, 
espousing  the  cause  of  whiggcry,  in 
which  faith  it  continued  until  the  de- 
mise of  the  Whig  party.    It  has  been 
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an  adherent  of  the  Republican  party 
since  it's  formation.  It  is  now  the 
largest  paper,  except  the  "Weekly 
Sandusky  Register,"  and  the  oldest 
published  on  the  Firelands  ;  and  has 
steadily  inc  reased  in  business  and  pat- 
ronage, as  in  size.  The  "New  Stan- 
berry  Press"  of  which  its  first  editors 
seemed  so  proud,  together  with  a  later 
and  improved  press,  upon  which  it 
was  formany  years  printed,  has  "gone 
into  the  shade,"  the  paper  being  now 
printed  on  a  power  press,  capable  of 
doing  the  work  in  one  short  hour, 
that  before  consumed  a  day. 

T  have  been  thus  particular  in  giving 
the  history  of  this  paper,  because  I 
had  the  material  at  hand — its  files 
being  all  complete — and  sinec  1  look 
upon  the  Reflector  Office  as  my  alma 
wafer,  from  whence  I  have  drawn,  in 
great  pai  l,  my  sustenance,  both  physi- 
cal and  intellectual.  At  its  reading 
table  I  received  my  first  idea  and 
knowledge  of  this  world — its  lights 
and  shades — its  follies  and  crimes — its 
men  and  women  ;  indeed,  of  every- 
thing that  1  know  ;  for  at  the  editor's 
table  you  may  learn  of  everything  and 
everybody — love  and  law — religion 
and  reason — politics  and  politeness — 
statesmen  and  scholars — poets  and 
professors — merchants  and  mechanics. 
There  is  hardly  a  limit  to  the  knowl- 
edge which  you  may  there  obtain  ;  it 
is  a  "Picrean  Spring,"  whose  waters 
never  fail.  Author  and  statesman, 
philosopher  and  president,  have 
breathed  with  the  air  of  a  printing 
office,  an  inspiration,  and  have  gone 
forth  to  electrify  and  govern  the 
world. 

Simultaneously  with  the  "Re- 
flector," appeared  the  "Milan  Free 


Press,"  printed  and  published  at 
Milan.  Jt  was  established  by  Warren 
Jenkins.  Tn  April  of  the  following 
year  he  discontinued  it,  and  removed 
to  Columbus,  where  he  commenced 
the  publication  of  an  anti-masonie 
paper  and  where  he  now  resides. 

In  April  of  t 83 1 ,  E.  kj.  H.  P.rown 
commenced  the  publication  of  the 
"Republican  Standard,"  at  Sandusky 
City  ;  of  which  the  "Reflector"  said, 
at  its  appearance,  that  it  was  "of  a 
super  royal  size — its  appearance  de- 
cent— its  political  character,  Jackso- 
nian."  When  it  was  discontinued,  1 
have  not  been  able  to  learn. 

About  the  year  1832.  a  semi- 
monthly periodieaj  was  published  at 
Florence  Corners,  in  Erie  county, 
called  the  "Ohio  and  Michigan  Reg 
ister."  Its  publisher  and  editor  was 
jessup  W.  Scott,  afterwards  of  Toledo, 
and  now  of  New  York.  It  was 
printed  at  this  place,  and  was,  in  a 
great  measure,  devoted  to  furnishing 
information  to  Eastern  people,  of  the 
character  and  prospects  of  the  West. 

In  June,  1S33,  John  Kennan,  Esq., 
now  of  this  place,  and  Myron  H. 
Tilden,  now  of  Cincinnati,  established 
in  this  pla<  e,  a  paper  called  the 
"Western  Intelligencer."  It  was 
published  until  January  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  when  Mr.  Kennan  sold  out 
to  Mr.  Tilden,  who  removed  the  paper 
to  Milan,  where  it  was  published  by 
him  and  George  M.  Swan,  now  of 
Iowa.  About  six  months  after  its  re- 
moval to  Milan,  the  latter  gentleman 
assumed  the  entire  proprietorship, 
and  charged  its  name  to  the  "Milan 
Times."  In  the  Fall  of  1835,  the 
paper  was  suspended.  The  establish- 
ment   was   afterwards    removed  to 
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Huron,  and  used  to  print  a  paper 
called  the  "  Commercial  Advertiser." 

The  "Experiment,"  of  this  place, 
was  founded  in  1835,  the  first  number 
appearing  on  the  20th  of  August  of 
that  year.  Its  editors  and  publishers 
were  Samuel  S.  Hatch  and  Joseph  M. 
Fan.  It  was  a  very  neatly  printed 
paper  and  respectable  in  sizx  ;  and 
Democratic,  in  politics,  flying  at  its 
mast  head  the  names  of  Martin  Van 
Buren  and  Richard  M.  Johnson,  as 
candidates  .for  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  Jt  was 
fearless  and  confident  in  tone,  as  the 
following  paragraph  closing  its  salut- 
ing editorial  will  sufficiently  indicate  : 

"Having  now  sketched  a  chart  of 
our  intended  course,  we  shall  set  for- 
ward on  the  boundless  ocean  of  pub- 
He  opinion,  with  sails  set  and  canvas 
flying,  fearless  of  the  danger  of  the 
mighty  deep  with  which  we  are  en- 
compassed, so  that  we  are  cheered  by 
the  hope  that  we  shall  safely  anchor 
in  the  harbor  of  public  approbation" 

On  the  9th  of  August,  1843,  at  tnc 
close  of  the  eighth  volume,  Mr.  Hatch 
went  out  of  the  firm,  leaving  Mr. 
Farr,  who  continued  alone  until  the 
22(\  of  September,  1 845,  when  he 
sold  out  to  Charles  J.  Orton,  Esq., 
now  of  Sandusky  City,  who  published 
the  paper  until  July  14th  of  the  next 
year.  Mr.  Farr  then  again  became  its 
proprietor,  and  published  it  till  the 
1 6th  of  May,  1854 — Mr.  James  H. 
Rule,  now  of  this  place,  and  W.  W. 
Red  field  conducted  it  until  August 
31st,  1858,  when  Mr.  Rule  retired  : 
since  which  time,  Mr.  Redfield  has 
been  its  publisher.  It  is  now  much 
larger  than  when  first  published,  and, 
except  the  "  Reflector,"  is  the  oldest 
paper  on  the  Firelands. 


The  publishers  of  the  Norwalk 
papers  have  been  singular  in  their 
choice  of  names.  There  have  been 
but  few  papers  bearing  the  title  of 
"  Reflector,"  and  none  other  that  I  am 
aware  of  called  the  "  Experiment." 

Jn  T836,  H.  C.  Gray,  Esq.,  now  of 
Painesville,  Ohio,  commenced  at  Hu- 
ron, the  publication  of  the  "  Huron 
Commercial  Advertiser,"  which  he 
continued  about  three  years,  the  print- 
ing material  used,  as  I  have  before 
stated,  being  those  of  the  "  Milan 
Times."  Mr.  Geo.  M.  Swan  was  also 
at  one  time  connected  with  the  publi- 
cation of  the  paper  ;  perhaps  was  one 
of  its  original  proprietors,  in  connec- 
tion with  Mr.  Gray.  In  April,  1842, 
its  type  and  press  were  taken  to  San- 
dusky City,  and  used  to  print  a  paper- 
called  the  "  Commercial  Advertiser," 
(the  same  name  which  the  paper  last 
printed  upon  them  had  borne,)  whose 
publishers  were  M.  H.  Snyder  &  Co. 
In  the  hall  of  that  year  it  was  discon- 
tinued. In  December  of  the  same 
year,  William  S.  Mills  and  Sylvester 
Ross,  purchased  the  same  type  and 
press,  and  commenced  the  publication 
of  the  "  Democratic  Mirror."  On 
the  13th  of  May,  1S47,  John  Mackey, 
Esq.,  now  of  Sandusky  City,  por- 
chased  an  interest  in  the  "Mirror," 
and  the  firm  of  Mills,  Ross  &  Mackey 
continued  its  publication  until  the 
middle  of  May,  1849,  wncn  ^Ir- 
Mackey  went  out  of  the  firm  and  Mr. 
J.  W.  Taylor,  known  as  "Signal 
Taylor,"  came  in.  In  the  Fall  of 
that  year  Mr.  Ross  died  of  the 
cholera.  After  that,  Messrs.  Mills  k 
Taylor  were  associated  together,  un- 
til some  time  in  1S52  or  1853,  when 
the  latter  retired  from  the  firm.  Mr. 
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Mills  published  the  paper  from  that 
time,  until  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1853,  an(i  tnen  tnc  establishment 
to  Messrs.  Joseph  Cable,  and  Field- 
ing Cable,  his  son.  The  name  of  the 
"Weekly  Mirror"  was  changed  to  the 
"Bay  City  Mirror,"  at  that  time. 
The  Messrs.  Cable  published  the  pa- 
per but  a  short  time,  and  then  sold  to 
Asa  Dimick.  Mr.  Dimiek  continued 
a  time,  after  which  Ray  Haddock, 
Esq.,  became  the  editor.  About  this 
time  the  daily  edition  was  discon- 
tinued. In  May,  1856,  Charles  J. 
Orton,  Esq.,  one  of  the  former  edi- 
tors of  the  "Norwalk  Experiment," 
purchased  the  office.  He  published 
the  paper  about  two  years  and  then 
sold  to  T.  S.  Orton,  his  son.  He 
conducted  it  about  a  year,  when  its 
publication  was  suspended;  but  is 
soon,  I  am  informed,  to  be  resumed. 
I  think  the  "Daily  Minor"  was  the 
first  daily  published  on  the  Fiiclands, 
though  1  have  not  been  able  to  learn 
definitely  as  to  that.  The  files  of  the 
"Mirror"  are  scattered,  and  what  in- 
formation I  have  obtained,  was  given 
me  by  John  Mackey  and  C.  J.  Orton, 
Esqrs.,  who  have  kindly  assisted  me. 

In  September,  18.13,  ^lai*k  Wag- 
goner, Esq.,  established  a  paper  at 
Milan,  called  the  "Milan  Tribune," 
using  the  materials  of  the  "Lower 
Sandusky  Whig,"  which  he  estab- 
lished, and  had  published  since  1839. 
He  published  the  "Tribune"  until  it 
was  discontinued  in  May,  1851  ;  when 
he  removed  it  to  Sandusky  City,  and 
uniting  it  with  the  "Clarion"  office, 
started  the  "Commercial  Register," 
in  company  with  Earl  Bill,  Esq.,  as 
before  stated. 

In  July  of  1851,  Mr.  Jas.  11.  Rule, 


now  of  this  place,  and  who  was  after- 
wards one  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
"Norwalk  Experiment,"  and  a  Mr. 
Lapham,  purchased  an  office  in  Rc- 
pulic,  in  Seneca  County,  and  removed 
it  to  Milan,  where  they  commenced 
the  publication  of  the  "Milan  Free 
Press."  In  the  Fall  of  that  year,  Mr. 
C.  B.  Stcbbins  purchased  the  interest 
of  Mr.  Rule.  Lapham  &  Stcbbins 
continued  together  about  a  year  and 
half  or  two  years,  when  the  latter 
sold  out  to  Mr.  Lapham.  .  In  about  a 
year  he  sold  out  to  Messrs.  Crane  & 
Cullaton,  by  whom  it  was  published 
but  a  short  time,  and  then  sold  to  its 
present  editor  and  proprietor,  Mr.  A. 
G.  Smith. 

As  I  before  stated,  Mr.  Campbell, 
in  1851,  sold  the  "Clarion"  to  Messrs, 
Earl  Bill  &  Clark  Waggoner,  who 
commenced  the  publication  of  the 
"  Commercial  Register."  As  I 
have  said,  they  issued  three  editions 
—Daily,  Tri  Weekly,  and  Weekly. 
The  paper  was  large,  neatly  printed, 
and  ably  edited.  Its  Daily  would 
compare  favorably  with  any  in  the 
State — in  fact  it  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ing ones  ;  which  character  it  has  ever 
since  sustained.  In  1852,  Henry  D. 
Cooke  became  associated  with  Messrs. 
Bill  &  Waggoner,  in  its  publication. 
On  the  1  st  of  March,  1855,  O.  J. 
Victor,  Esq.,  who  had  for  some  time 
before  been  one  of  its  editors,  pur- 
chased an  interest.  It  was  conducted 
by  the  Messrs.  Bill,  Cooke,  Waggoner 
&  Victor,  until  early  in  the  follow  ing 
year,  (1856.)  when  Messrs.  Bill  k 
Waggoner  retired.  In  September  of 
the  same  year,  Mr.  Victor  left  the 
firm. — The  paper  was  published  by 
Mr.  Cooke  alone,  until  the  fust  of 
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July  of  the  following  year,  when  C. 
C.  Bill,  Esq.,  became  a  partner. 
They  were  its  publishers  until  the  ist 
of  May  last,  at  which  time  H.  C. 
Johnson  and  A.  H.  Agafd,  purchased 
an  interest.  The  "  Register,"  like 
the  "  Clarion,"  which  it  succeeded, 
was  a  Whig  paper,  until  the  death  of 
that  party.  It  has  been  an  adherent 
of  the  Republican  party  since  its  or- 
ganization. Its  three  editions  are 
still  continued.  It  has  connected 
with  it  a  large  book  printing  and 
binding  and  job  printing  department, 
and,  altogether,  is  one  of  the  most 
complete  establishments  of  the  kind 
in  the  State. 

The  first  German  paper  on  the  Fire- 
lands  was  established  at  Sandusky 
City,  in  April,  1851,  by  Augustus 
Ruemmele  and  Herman  Ruess,  under 
the  name  of  Ruemmele  &  Ruess,  and 
was  called  the  "  Intelligentz  Blatt," 
Mr.  Ruess  was  its  editor.  Mr.  Ruem- 
mele was  killed  by  an  accident  on  the 
Mad  River  Railroad,  near  Castalia, 
on  the  2d  of  September,  1857.  The 
paper  then  was  published  by  Herman 
Ruess  &  Co.,  until  January,  1859, 
Fred'k  Kelley  and  Herman  Ruess, 
editors.  At  that  time  it  was  pur- 
chased by  Jacob  Neuert,  H.  Mamel- 
steid,  and  Charles  Bachy,  who  were 
.  its  publishers  until  September  of  the 
same  year.  J.  Lippart  was  its  editor. 
In  November,  1859,  Engle  &  Co., 
purchased  the  office,  Messrs.  A. 
Thieme  and  Frederick  Riedling  being 
its  editors.  In  May  of  the  present 
year,  Mr.  Riedling  became  the  sole 
editor  and  proprietor.  The  "  Intel- 
ligentz Blatt"  was  a  Democratic  paper 
until  1854,  when  it  became  Republi- 
can, and  has  so  continued  since.  It 


is  a  large,  well  printed,  and  vigorously 
edited  paper. 

"The  "Plymouth  Advertiser"  was 
established  at  Plymouth,  in  this  Coun- 
ty, about  the  year  1851,  by  E.  H. 
Sanford,  Esq.,  and  has  been  continued 
from  that  time,  under  the  auspices  of 
different  proprietors.  It  is  now  edited 
and  published  by  A.  H.  Balsley,  Esq., 
and  a  short  time  since  was  removed 
across  the  line  into  Richland  County, 
and  of  course,  is  no  longer  one  of 
the  "institutions"  of  the  Firelands. 

There  was  published  a  few  years  ago, 
in  Huron,  Erie  County,  a  paper  called 
the  "Huron  Gazette,"  J.  J.  Penfield, 
Esq.,  was  its  editor.  It  was  not  in 
existence  long. 

There  was  also  a  paper  a  few  years 
since,  published  at  New  London,  in 
this  county,  by  a  Mr.  Brewster,  called 
the  "New  London  Agitator."  Its 
life  v/as  brief. 

About  four  years  since,  the  "North 
Fairfield  Gazette,"  printed  and  pub- 
lished at  North  Fairfield,  in  this  coun- 
ty, was  established  by  the  Rev.  Robert 
McCune,  one  of  the  present  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  Legislature,  and  J. 
R.  Robinson.  Afterwards  Mr.  Mc- 
Cune withdrew,  and  its  publication 
was  continued  by  Robinson  &  Lee, 
who,  a  few  weeks  ago,  sold  out  to  O. 
B.  Chapman,  its  present  proprietor. 
It  is  Republican  in  politics,  and  is  an 
able  paper. 

Also,  in  1856,  the  second  German 
paper  on  the  "Firelands,"  was  estab- 
lished at  Sandusky  City,  and  called 
the  "Baystadt  Demokrat."  Its  pub- 
lisher was  Louis  Traub,  its  editor,  II. 
Rau.  In  the  Fall  of  that  year,  it  was 
sold  to  Fred'k  Ilertel,  who  has  pub- 
lished and  edited  it  since.  It  is  Dem- 
ocratic in  politics. 
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Last,  though  not  least,  is  the  excel- 
lent quarterly  publication  of  this  so- 
ciety, entitled  ''The  Firelands  Pio- 
neer," established  in  June,  1858,  and 
printed  at  the  "  Register"  Office,  in 
Sandusky  City.  Of  its  history  it  will 
not  be  necessary  for  me  speak  further, 
as  you  are  all  conversant  with  that. 
It  should  be  the  earnest  desire  of  all 
connected  with  this  association,  and 
interested  in  the  history  of  the  Fire- 
lands,  that  its  publication'  may  be 
continued. 

There  are  now  published  on  the 
territory  of  the  Firelands,  one  Daily, 
one  Tri-Weekly  and  seven  Weekly 
papers,  and  one  Quarterly  publica- 
tion. They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
well  sustained — some  of  them  liber- 
ally— and  are  firmly  established  in 
the  affections  and  interests  of  the 
people. 

Such,  my  friends,  is  a  brief  and  im- 
perfect history  of  the  "Press  of  the 
Firelands." — For  nearly  forty  years  it 
has  buffeted  the  storm,  it  has  wrestled 
with  error,  it  has  waged  a  war  for 
truth  and  freedom.  For  that  long 
period  it  has  been  the  sentinel  on  our 
watch-tower,  that  has  warned  us  of 
our  danger  and  defended  us  against 
our  enemies.  Those  noble  men  who 
first  launched  it  forth,  and  who  guided 
it  from  the  precarious  waves  of  ad- 
versity into  the  smooth  sea  of  pros- 
perity— they  deserve  our  praise ;  it  is 
they  whose  memory  we  should  cher- 
ish. Some  of  them  have  gone  to 
their Imal  reward;  some  have  removed 
far  hence;and  some  still  linger  among 
us.  I  think  now  of  one  who  was  the 
first  to  push  out  his  bark  into  the 
boisterous  waves;  and  first  sounded 
the  u  Clarion"  notes  of  truth  on  this 


ground.  He  has  borne  the  "heat  and 
burden  of  the  day;"  he  has  reached 
a  "good  old  age ;"  and  now,  as  he  is 
going  down  the  hill  side,  weary  and 
worn  and  feeble,  when  we  speak  the 
praise  of  the  Press,  let  it  not  be  said 
that  we  failed  to  do  him  reverence ; 
that  we  forgot  the  Pioneer  of  tiie  ]' ire- 
lands  Preys — May  the  remainder  of 
his  days  be  serene  and  happy,  and  his 
departure  from  these  scenes  be  full  of 
hope.* 

In  a  letter  received  from  Clark  Wag- 
goner, Esq.,  a  few  days  since,  in  re- 
ply to  one  addressed  to  him  request- 
ing him  to  furnish  me  with  facts  and 
dates  in  his  possession  concerning  the 
history  of  the  Firelands  Press,  I*  find 
the  following,  which  I  desire  to  read, 
as  expressing  a  thought,  that  1  wish  to 
impress  upon  you,  in  a  better  manner 
than  I  am  able  to  : 

"Few  know,  although  many  have 
heard,  of  the  printer's  troubles ;  and 
with  the  proverbial  result  of  such  an- 
nouncements in  mind,  1  feci  justified, 
as  well  by  the  truth  as  by  usage,  in 
briefly  referring  to  them  once  more. 
The  lives  of  the  early  printers  may 
not  have  been  distinguished  by  as 
many  dangers  from  savages  and  wild 
beasts,  as  were  those  of  their  agricul 
tural  coternporaries ;  yet  in  other 
shapes  they  had,  and  still  have,  then- 
trials  and  hardships,  and  are  not  in- 
frequently called  upon  even  to  'fight 
the  wolf  from  the  door  ;'  and  as  to 
enemies  of  crops,  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  drouth,  the  weevil,  or  the 
frost,  is  more  destructive  of  the  fruits 

*The  following  notice  of  the  decease  of  the 
venerable  "Pioneer  of  tin'  Prrelands  Pres^/'re- 
ferred  to  in  ih.-  foregoing  paragraph,  we  find  in 
the  Daih  Register  of  July  29th,  1801.— [Eds. 

DIEI3.-  -  At  hts  residence,  in  r.andusky,  st  s 
o'clock,  Sabbath  morning,  Juh  2Sth,  DAVID 
CA^ltliEl.L,  f^q.,  aged  68  years. 
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of  liard  labor,  than  are  those  pests  of 
newspaperdom,  '  delinquent  subscrib- 
ers. '  It  is  certainly  no  harder  for  the 
farmer  to  fail  of  his  expected  yield, 
than  for  the  printer  to  come  short  of 
the  '  country  produce'  so  often  prom- 
ised, and  confidently  looked  for  'after 
harvest.  In  my  opinion,  this  commu- 
nity of  sufferings  and  disappoint- 
ments, as  well  as  positive  usefulness, 
entitle  the  printers  of  the  Fire  Lands 
to  an  honorable  place  in  the  history 
of  that  interesting  locality." 

My  friends,  we  should  cherish  and 
liberally  support  our  local  presses. 
They  are  a  mighty  lever  in  our  hands. 
Tli rough  them  we  reach  the  minds  of 
men,  disseminate  knowledge,  over- 
turn false  theories  and  systems,  and 
upon  their  ruins  erect  the  fair  temple 
of  truth.  By  them  we  build  up  and 
protect  our  home  interests,  cherish 
our  home  institutions.  They  are  more 
directly  acted  upon  by  the  masses  of 
the  people,  more  sensitive  to  their 
wishes  and  opinions,  and,  consequent- 
ly, better  and  more  certain  indexes  of 
local  public  sentiment,'  than  the  met- 
ropolitan presses  can  possibly  be. 
What  could  we  gather  from  the  papers 
of  the  great  metropolis,  with  all  their 
extent  of  surface,  frequency  of  issue, 
and  editorial  ability,  concerning  the 
wants,  wishes  and  opinions  of  the 
people  of  the  Firelands  ?  Compara- 
tively nothing.  The  home  press  and 
metropolitan  press  occupy,  to  a  great 
extent,  two  different  and  opposite 
positions.  The  latter,  it  is  true,  wields 
immense  power  ;  but  it  expresses  the 
opinions  and  gives  utterance  to  the 
principles  of  its  editor  or  party,  and 
endeavors  to  impress  them  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  thus  manu- 


facture,  shape,  and  control  public 
opinion ;  and  consequently  when  ve- 
nal, its  power  and  influence  are  dan- 
gerous and  deadly  :  but  the  local  or 
home  press  serves  as  a  bulwark  to  the 
freedom  of  the  people ;  instead  of  en- 
deavoring to  make  public  opinion,  it 
is  the  medium  through  which  public 
opinion  is  expressed ;  and  when  any 
corrupt  and  venal  influence  threatens 
to  become  overshadowing  and  power- 
ful, or  any  great  wrong  is  to  be  forced 
upon  the  people,  then  it  is  that  the 
local  press  is  our  safety;  then  it  arises 
in  its  might, "and  is  active  and  untiring, 
patient  and  vigilant — not  to  spread 
the  baneful  influence,  nor  assist  the 
mighty  wrong ;  but  to  repel  them  and 
strike  them  down ;  through  it,  it  is, 
that  the  voice  of  the  people  is  heard 
in  thunder  tones,  and  their  protests 
and  demands  made  known.  I  do  not 
say  that  this  is  the  strict  and  universal 
rule ;  but  that  to  a  great  extent,  it  is 
the  relative  position  which  the  presses 
occupy.  To  the  home  press  is  the 
truth  especially  applicable,  that 

"  Mightiest  of  the  mighty  means 
On  which  the  arm  of  progress  leans, 
Man's  noblest  mission  t<>  advance, 
His  woes  assauge,  his  weal  advance, 
His  rights  enforce,  his  wrongs  redivss, — 

MlOHTIEST  OF  MltillTY  IS  THE  PRESS." 

And  since  it  is  such  a  mighty  agent 
for  good  or  evil,  let  us  see  that  it  is 
preserved  uncorrupted  and  pure.  Let 
it  be  a  noble 

"  Troop  to  whom  this  trust  is  <_nvon  ; 
Who  all  unbrib'd,  on  Freedom's  altar  stand, 
Faithful  and  (inn,  bright  warders  of  the  land." 

On  the  Firelands,  this  favored  spot 
of  earth,  upon  which  none  other  than 
the  sun  of  freedom  ever  shone  ;  which 
not  only  was  redeemed  with  the  blood 
of  our  fathers  ;  but  purchased  with  the 
ashes  of  happy  homes — here  let  it 
never  be  said  that  aught  but  the  voice 
of  truth  shall  have  utterance  ;  and  let 
us  resolve  that  on  this  fair  heritage  of 
the  "sufferers,"  the  press  shall  remain 
unbought,  unfettered,  and  free. 
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A.  SKETCH 

— OF — 

THE  FIRST  SABBATH  SCHOOL  ON  THE  FIRE  LANDS. 


BY  MRS.  G.  G.   BAKER,   NOR  WALK. 


The  first  Sabbath  School  on  the 
Firelands,  if  not  on  the  Western  Re- 
serve, was  established  at  Florence 
early  in  the  Spring  of  1818,  full  two 
years  before  a  Sabbath  School  was  in- 
stituted in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  It 
was  taught  by  Miss  Abby  Harris, — 
daughter  of  Capt.  Luther  Harris,  one 
of  the  early  pioneers  of  the  town, — 
now  the  wife  of  Rev.  John  Monteith, 
of  Elyria,  who  at  the  time  was  en- 
gaged in  teaching  a  district  school  on 
the  north  line  of  the  township. 

She  was  a  young,  warm-hearted 
christian,  desirous  of  doing  all  the 
good  in  her  power — and  not  content 
witli  six  weekdays'  labor,  for  the 
benefit  of  her  pupils  she  invited  them 
to  meet  heron  the  Sabbath  for  special 
religious  instruction.  At  that  time, 
the  system  of  Sabbath  Schools  was  but 
little  understood  ;  nor  were  they  gen- 
erally established  even  in  the  New 
England  States.  But  enough  was 
known  of  their  usefulness  to  induce 
Miss  Harris  to  make  an  effort  here, 
where  then  there  were  so  few  religious 
privileges.  She  was  warmly  seconded 
by  our  beloved  and  honored  faithful 
pioneer  missionary,  Father  Uetts,  who 


resided  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
school  house  in  which  she  taught  was 
half  hidden  by  the  forest,  and  was  a 
good  specimen  of  pioneer  architecture. 
It  was  built  of  rough  logs,  with  one 
window  only  to  admit  the  light  o* 
day.  The  roof  was  made  of  "shakes," 
fastened  on  by  means  of  poles  laid 
lengthwise ;  the  chimney,  built  oi 
sticks,  plastered  with  mud,  with  some 
uneven  stones  laid  up  for  a  back ;  the 
hearth  was  the  bare  ground,  a  foot 
lower  than  the  floor  ;  the  low  door 
swung  on  wooden  hinges  and  fastened 
with  a  wooden  latch,  that  was  lifted 
by  means  of  a  leather  string  attached 
to  it  and  hanging  out  on  the  outside. 
The  floor  and  benches  were  composed 
of  split  logs — the  latter  being  sup- 
ported on  sticks  of  not  very  exact 
measurement,  so  that  with  the  uneven- 
ness  of  the  floor,  perpetual  motion  for 
the  occupants  was  not  very  difficult. 
On  one  side  of  the  edifice,  under  the 
long,  narrow  window,  consisting  of 
two  rows  of  small  panes  of  glass,  was 
fastened  to  the  wall  quite  an  artistic 
writing  desk,  made  of  the  planed  and 
painted  boards  of  a  pioneer's  wagon, 
(Mr.  Joel  Crane's.)    A  small  table 
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and  chair  for  the  teacher,  completed 
the  furniture. 

For  this  seminary  of  learning  were 
gathered,  on  the  Sabbath,  from  fifteen 
to  twenty-five  children  and  youth  to 
study  the  Word  of  God.  The  order 
of  exercises  was  :  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures and  prayer,  by  the  teacher,  and 
sometimes  singing  ;  afterwards,  the 
recitation  of  whole  chapters  of  the 
Bible  and  hymns,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  committed  to  memory — 
the  older  scholars  reciting  in  turn  to 
each  other  while  Miss  Harris  heard 
the  lessons  of  the  younger  children. 
Then  came  familiar  illustrations  of 
the  lessons,  or  some  Bible  story,  told 
as  few  can  tell  as  Miss  H.  could. 
There  were  no  question  books,  no 
library,  no  Sunday  School  Times,  or 
Banners,  or  Penny  Gazettes,  with 
their  pretty  pictures  and  interesting 
stories  to  make  the  school  attentive-; 
no  maps  or  prints,  illustrating  Bible 
history,  adorned  the  walls  ;  no  Sab- 
bath School  Gems,  or  Bells,  with  their 
beautiful  hymns  set  to  soul-stirring 
music,  to  give  variety  to  the  exercises. 
A  few  odd  numbers  of  the  Guardian, 
(a  monthly  periodical  for  youth,  at 
that  time  published  in  Boston,)  a  copy 
of  the  Gluey  Hymns,  one  of  the  Hart- 
ford selection  and  one  or  two  of  Watt's 
and  Dwight's  collection  of  Psalms  and 
Hymns,  were  the  only  books,  besides 
the  Bible,  in  possession  of  the  school. 
Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages, 
it  was  sustained  through  the  Summer 
and  succeeding  Winter,  with  a  degree 
of  fidelity  and  interest,  not  surpassed 
by  the  more  favored  schools  of  the 
present  day. 

Miss  Harris  was  indefatigable  in  her 
efforts  to  bring  in  scholars,  some  of 


whom  came  from  the  Lake  shore,  four 
miles  distant.  She  would  ride  alone 
on  horseback  through  the  dense  forest 
to  the  distant  neighbor:-,  to  visit  the 
parents  and  obtain  their  consent  for 
the  children  to  attend.  One  of  the 
first  of  these  visits  was  at  Deacon 
Beardslee's,  who,  with  his  wife,  had 
some  misgivings  as  to  the  propriety  of 
teaching  a  school  on  the  Sabbath.  It 
did  not  accord  with  their  ideas  of 
keeping  holy  time  ;  they  thought  it 
was  an  innovation  of  the  good  old 
way.  After  a  little  con  vers  ilion,  how- 
ever, their  prejudices  were  removed, 
the  children  interested  and  a  promise 
obtained  that  they  would  attend.  The 
next  Sabbath  morning  just  as  the  day 
was  breaking,  a  tramping  of  feet  was 
heard  on  the  frozen  ground,  and  a 
knock  .on  the  door  of  Capt.  Harris' 
dwelling,  when,  on  its  being  opened, 
in  walked  Mrs.  Beardslee  with  an 
infant  in  her  arms,  followed  by  four 
older  children — coming  two  miles  to 
attend  Sabbath  School.  Mrs.  B.  re- 
marked that  she  supposed  that  it  was 
rather  early,  that  the  children  had 
been  up  since  midnight.  Their  enthu- 
siasm did  not  abate  while  the  school 
continued.  They  were  among  Miss 
Harris'  most  regular  and  attentive 
scholars — surpassing  the  rest  in  the 
number  of  verses  committed  to 
memory;  Smith,  the  second  son,  often 
recited  two  and  three  hundred  verses 
of  scripture  at  a  time. 

On  another  occasion,  Miss  H.  visi- 
ted a  family  four  miles  distant,  where 
were  twelve  children,  who  had  never 
had  any  religious  instruc  tion  whatever, 
and  were  strongly  prejudiced  against 
the  "Yankees."  She  was  received 
very  coldly  at  first — not  even  spoken 
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to  on  her  entrance.  The  children 
present  retired  to  the  farthest  corner 
of  the  room,  as  if  afraid  of  her. 
The  mother  kept  her  chair  \vith  her 
eyes  intent  on  her  knitting  work ;  did 
not  even  look  up.  Miss  H.  took  her 
kindly  by  the  hand  and  enquired  after 
her  health,  but  met  with  no  reply. 
Not  quite  discouraged,  she  laid  aside 
her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  approach- 
ing the  younger  members  of  the  family, 
began  to  talk  with  them,  telling  them 
stories  of  Sabbath  school  children, 
and  asked  if  they  would  not  like  to 
attend.  No  answer  at  first,  but  soon 
the  ice  began  to  thaw,  and  an  occa- 
sional glance  from  the  mother  encour- 
aged her.  Presently  the  knitting  was 
laid  aside,  the  fire  renewed  and  the 
tea-kettle  placed  to  boil.  Then  as- 
cending a  ladder  that  led  to  an- upper 
room,  the  hostess  brought  down  a  pan 
of  flour  and  proceeded  to  make  biscuit 
— an  intimation  that  Miss  H.  was 
expected  to  stay  to  tea,  which  she  did, 
and  before  leaving  she  obtained  a 
promise  from  the  children,  with  the 
mother's  approbation,  that  they  would 
attend  the  school,  which  they  did, 
icgularly,  as  many  of  them  as  could. 

The  number  of  scholars — the  length 
of  time  they  attended,  and  their  sub- 
sequent history,  cannot  now  be  ascer- 
tained ;  but  many  of  them  are  known 
to  have  become  pious  in  early  life, 
and  there  are  those  living  in  the 
vicinity  who  testify  to  the  benefit  de- 
rived from  Miss  Harris'  faithful  teach- 
ings in  that  obscure  and  lonely  log 
school-house.  The  school  was  discon- 
tinued in  the  Spring  of  1S19 — about 
a  year  after  its  commencement — in 
consequence  of  the  teacher  being 
invited  to  Greenfield  to  take  charge 


of  a  larger  day  school ;  and  although, 
no  other  Sabbath  school  was  taught  in 
this  particular  neighborhood,  at  least 
for  several  years  afterwards,  this  one 
conducted  by  Miss  Harris  must  be 
considered  the  mother  of  Sabbath 
schools  in  this  part  of  Ohio,  whose 
daughters  are  now  established  in  every 
village  and  neighborhood,  where  art- 
being  trained,  in  lessons  of  wisdom 
and  piety,  an  "army"  of  children 
and  youth,  who  are  to  fight  the  future 
battles  of  Church  and  State. 

In  the  foregoing  sketch,  allusion  has 
been  made  to  the  labors  of  Father 
Betts,  who  has  just  gone  home  to  his 
reward.    When  it  was  written  he  was 
expected  to  be  present  on  this  occasion 
to  give  his  own  account  of  his  early 
labors  here  as  a  missionary.    A  few 
reminiscences,  as  a   tribute   to  his 
memory,  will  not  be  out  of  place. 
No  other  one  man  has  done  so  much 
and  with  a  like  self-sacrificing  spirit 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  good  society 
among  us  as  he  has.    The  first  relig- 
ious meetings  ever  held  in  this  town 
were  conducted  by  him.    The  fust 
churches  organized  in  this  and  the 
neigboring  towns  of  Wakeman ^larks- 
field,  Berlin,  and  Vermillion,  were 
mainly  through  his  instrumentality. 
His  warm  hearted  piety  and  disint<  r- 
csted  benevolence  were  seldom  equal 
led.    He  was  a  physician;  and  in  til 
practice  of  his  profession  he  gained 
access  to  all  classes — became  acquain 
ted  with  the  habits  and  peculiariti  » 
of  each  family  and  individual,  an  • 
was   eminently   qualified  to  give  -: 
"word  in  season,"  whether  of  sym 
pathy  and  encouragement  or  of  rel  • 
and  warning. 

He  came  to  this  country  from  1 
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bury,  Conn.,  in  company  with  Capt. 
Luther  Harris,  Iris  father-in-law,  and 
Joel  Crane,  Esq., ';  in  the  Fall  of  iSi6. 
They  all  located  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood/ near-  the  north  line  of 
Florence.  Esquire  Crane  returned 
to  the  East  the  same  Fall  and  brought 
his  family  here  the  succeeding  Spring. 
Dr.  Betts  and  .Capt.  Harris  remained, 
and  did  not  remove  their  families  un- 
til a  year  afterwards — the  Fall  of  '17. 

It  was.  on  a  Friday  night  in  the 
month  of  October  that  these  three 
travelers,  after  a  journey  of  nearly 
seven  hundred  miles  on  horseback, 
reached  Florence  and  put  up  at  the 
house  of  '  Eli  S.  Barnum,  then  resid- 
ing at  Florence  Corners.  The  next 
day  Esquire  Crane  went  to  see  Judge 
Ruggles,  who  lived  on  the  Lake  shore 
in  Vermillion,  and  was  land  agent  for 
eastern  proprietors.  Dr.  Betts  and 
Capt.  Harris  looked  about,  making 
enquiries  for  some  religious  family 
with  whom  they  might  spend  a  quiet 
Sabbath.  One  man,  of  whom  they 
enquired,  (Mr.  Jno.  Brooks,  sen.,) 
told  them  "there  was  no  Sabbath  day, 
no  law  or  gospel,  this  side  of  Cuya- 
hoga River."  Tins  seemed  to  them 
to  be  literally  true,  as  far  as  there  was 
any  observance  of  them.  After  many 
further  enquiries,  they  were  at  length 
directed  to  Deacon  John  Beardslee, 
living  in  Vermillion,  a  mile  or  two 
from  any  neighbors,  with  no  road 
leading  to  his  house.  They  saddled 
their  horses  and  were  soon  on  their 
way  in  search  of  the  Deacon's  home. 
It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  they 
found  the  place,  and  having  tied  their 
horses,  were  about  to  enter,  when  the 
Deacon  met  them  on  the  threshhold. 
They  introduced  themselves  as  Strang - 
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ers  who  intended  to  settle  in  the 
country — talked  of  the  prospects  of 
the  country,  the  crops,  the  weather, 
etc.;  but  received  no  invitation  to 
"walk  in" — on  account  (as  they  after- 
wards conjectured)  of  its  being  so  near 
the  Sabbath.  Holy  time  in  the  good 
Deacon's  household  commenced  at 
sunset  Saturday  night.  Our  travelers 
were  not  prepared  for  so  inhospitable 
a  reception,  and  disheartened  they 
said  "good-bye,"  and  were  going 
away,  when  Dr.  Letts  turned  and  said 
to  the  Deacon  :  "We  heard  you 
were  a  Christian  family,  and  came 
here  hoping  to  spend  a  quiet  Sabbath 
with  you."  "O,  come  in — come  in," 
was  the  hearty  response  ;  "we  have 
plenty  of  room,  and  can  accommodate 
you  as  well  as  not."  They  did  go  in, 
and  passed  not  only  a  quiet  Sabbath, 
but  a  joyful  one — in  reading  the  scrip- 
tures together  and  in  prayer  and 
thanksgiving.  It  was  the  first  time  in 
six  years  that  the  Deacon  and  his  wife 
had  met  any  one  with  whom  they 
could  hold  christian  intercourse.  They 
had  in  their  house  but  one  book  be- 
sides the  Bible.  This  was  Hannah 
More's  "Ccelebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife," 
which  the  Deacon  remarked  he  con- 
sidered the  next  best  book  in  the 
world,  and  the  only  other  one  he  per- 
mitted his  children  to  read  for  several 
years. 

The  first  night  the  Deacon  and  his 
wife  remained  up  all  niglit.  They 
were  so  rejoiced  they  could  not  think 
of  going  to  bed.  The  second  night 
they  retired  to  rest ;  and  good,  happy 
Mrs.  Beardslee  dreamed  the  "Mille- 
nium had  come" — that  these  strangers 
were  angels.  This  was  not  the  last 
pleasant   Sabbath   they  enjoyed  to- 
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gether  in  a  similar  manner,  but  the 
beginning  of  social  and  public  worship 
in  this  part  of  the  Firelands.  Before 
six  months  had  elapsed,  there  were 
three  places  in  this  township  where 
religious  meetings  were  held  on  the 
Sabbath.  One  on  the  north  line  of 
the  town,  near  which  Dr.  Bctts  re- 
sided ;  one  in  the  late  Judge  Sprague's 
neighborhood,  at  that  time  styled 
"The  Settlement;"  the  other,  in  this 
neighborhood,  (Birmingham,)  then 
called  Mecca.  The  meetings  were 
held  alternately  in  the  different  neigh- 
borhoods, at  the  home  of  some  of  the 
settlers,  until  school  houses  were  erec- 
ted— Dr.  Belts  conducting  the  services; 
Deacon  Beardslee  officiating  in  the 
one  nearest  his  home  when  Dr.  Betts 
was  absent.  Dr.  Betts  never  waitea 
to  be  asked  to  hold  a  meeting,  but 
wherever  there  was  a  neighborhood 
where  a  few  families  could  be  con- 
viently  convened,  he  would  repair 
thither  and  without  any  obtrusivencss 
succeed  directly  in  gathering  a  little 
congregation.  The  first  meeting  in 
Birmingham  is  related  by  Mr.  Uriah 
Hawley  as  follows  : 

One  Sabbath,  Dr.  Betts  came  to  his 
house — an  entire  stranger — and  almost 
immediately  took  from  his  pocket  a 
hymn  book  and  proposed  singing  a 
hymn  together,  which  they  did ;  then 
taking  up  a  Bible,  lie  read  a  chapter, 
when  Mr.  H.  proposed  prayer.  After 
prayer  by  Dr.  Betts,  Mr.  H.  says — "I 
have  a  printed  sermon  here — would 
you  not  like  to  read  it  ?"  He  did  so ; 
then  more  singing  and  another  prayer, 
which  closed  the  first  religious  meeting 
in  Birmingham.  Mr.  Hawley  said, 
"This  has  been  very  pleasant,  and  if 
you  will  come  again  I  will  invite  in 
the  neighbors." 


Thus,  without  any  ostentation,  he 
quietly  went  about  "doing  good." 
At  one  time,  before  his  family  arrived, 
his  wardrobe  had  become  so  worn  out, 
so  ragged,  although  patched  (by  his 
own  hands)  with  as  great  a  variety  of 
colors  as  composed  Joseph's  coat, 
that  he  began  to  think  it  hardly  decent 
for  him  to  conduct  the  meetings.  lie 
one  day  mentioned  his  perplexity  to 
his  friend,  Mr.  Hawley,  who  replied 
— "We  can't  give  up  the  meetings 
and  I  hope) on  arc  not  getting  proud, 
for  that  will  spoil  it  all."  Dr.  Betts 
was  not  a  proud  man  ;  and  although 
he  often  felt  the  need  of  better  clothes 
than  he  possessed,  he  never  afterward  ; 
allowed  it  for  a  moment  to  interfere 
with  any  call  of  duty. 

The  first  church  association  regu- 
larly organized  through  his  instrumen- 
tality, was  in  the  "Winter  of  1818 — 
consisting  of  eight  members — at  the 
dwelling  house  of  Esquire  Eli  S.  Bar- 
num.  The  next  Sabbath  several  more 
were  admitted  by  letter.  The  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  admin- 
istered the  first  time  to  this  church  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Hanford,  of  Portage  county, 
in  the  Spring  of  1818,  in  a  new  un- 
finished barn,  just  built  by  Esquire 
Crane.  It  was  a  memorable  day. 
Everybody,  for  miles  around,  came  to 
the  meeting.  This  church  organization 
embraced  all  of  the  Presbyterian  and 
Congregational  denominations  in  this 
and  the  surrounding  townships.  It  was 
afterwards  considered  as  the  Congre- 
gational Church,  in  Vermillion,  where 
the  meetings  were  held,  and  the  first 
pastor,  Rev.  Harvey  Lyon,  was  set- 
tled; and  other  churches  were  organ- 
ized in  the  other  townships,  as  the 
inhabitants  increased.  About  this 
time,  a  Methodist  society  was  organ- 
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ized  in  the  south  part  of  Florence  and 
their  meetings  held  in  the  house  of 
Mr.  Crampton,  one  of  whose  sons  was 
a  Methodist  preacher. 

Capt.  Harris  was  a  baptist ;  and  not 
long  after  this  a  Baptist  society  was 
organized  at  Florence  Corners,  and  a 
framed  building  put  up  for  public 
worship  of  that  denomination.  This 
was  the  first  church  erected  in  what  is 
now  comprised  in  Huron  and  Erie 
counties.  It  was  not  very  substantially 
built,  never  quite  completed,  and  was 
afterwards  converted  into  a  school- 
house.  The  first  pastor  of  this  church 
was  Elder  Philips,  of  Berlin. 


Dr.  Betts  became  so  much  inter- 
ested in  his  self-assumed  missionary 
labor  as  to  relinquish  the  practice  of 
medicine  entirely,  and  after  a  few 
months  of  preparatory  study  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1S20,  and  was 
soon  after  installed  over  a  church  in 
Brownhelm,  from  which  he  was  dis- 
missed about  ten  years  later,  when  he 
again  resumed  his  voluntary  work  of 
gathering  small  congregations  in  re- 
mote neighborhoods,  and  ministering 
to  feeble  churches  with  untiring  zeal 
and  faithfulness,  until  God  took  him 
home,  where  "he  rests  from  his  labors 
and  his  works  follow  him." 


MEMOIRS  OF  TOWNSHIPS— BIRMINGHAM. 


BY  URIAH 

The  writer,  U.  Hawley,  was  born 
in  Darby,  New  Haven  Co.,  Conn., 
July  30th,  1787.  My  father  moved 
from  there  in  July,  1797,  to  New  Mil- 
ford,  then  in  Lucerne,  now  in  Susque- 
hannah  Co.,  Pa.,  where  1  married 
Polly  Ward,  from  Roxbury,  Conn. 
I  moved  from  there  to  Florence,  Hu- 
ron Co.,  O.,  June  4th,  1816,  upon 
lots  Nos.  S6  and  85,  into  what  is  now 
called  Birmingham — the  first  settler. 
My  nearest  neighbors  were  at  Florence 
Corners,  three  miles  west,  and  at 
Webb's  Corners,  five  miles  east.  I 
kept  tavern  for  several  years. 

My  wife  died  Sept.  3 8th,  1818. 
We  buried  three  children  (sons)  in 
Pennsylvania. 

I  was  married  the  second  time  to 
Betsey  Crocker,  of  Dover,  O.,  Dec. 
5th,  1819;  we  had  born  to  us  eight 
children;  three  daughters  and  two 
sons  are  alive  at  this  date,  i860. 

In  1823,  I  commenced  partnership 
with  Charles  Whittlesey;  bought  an 
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addition  to  my  farm  of  forty  acres, 
built  a  saw  mill  and  set  up  cloth  dress- 
ing and  carding.  April  3d,  1827,  we 
took  in  Silas  Wood  as  a  partner.  In 
the  Spring  of  1832,  we  dissolved  part- 
nership— Charles  Whittlesey  and  Silas 
Wood  sold  to  Jonathan  Ward  and 
St  cad  man,  and  U.  Hawley  to  Daniel 
Ward.  In  1833  1  moved  to  Brown- 
helm,  on  the  first  farm  east  of  Judge 
Brown's  on  the  Lake  shore.  On 
January  1st,  1 84,6, 1  moved  to  Oberlin. 
My  wife,  Betsey,  died  October  23d, 
1854.  I  was  married  to  Sophia  Bald- 
win, widow  of  Daniel  T.  Baldwin, 
and  daughter  of  John  S.  Keid  of 
Black  River,  January  21st,  1855.  I 
am  now  committing  this  to  writing, 
November,  1S60. 

I  now  come  to  give  a  few  incidents 
of  the  first  settlement  of  Birmingham. 
A.  M.  Anderson,  of  Ridgeville,  on 
returning  home  from  Columbus,  where 
he  had  been  to  move  his  son,  would 
not  be  persuaded  to  stay  over  night 
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with  me.  He  said  lie  would  go  a 
little  way  east  of  the  river,  take  off 
his  oxen  and  lie  in  his  wagon.  In  the 
night  his  oxen  came  hack,  and  we 
stopped  them.  In  the  morning  we 
looked  for  the  man,  but  could  not  find 
him.  We  sent  word  to  Florence  Cor- 
ners and  they  turned  out  to  a  man. 
and  in  two  or  three  hours  we  found 
him  beside  the  river — dead,  where  he 
had  fallen  forty  feet  from  the  bank  on 
a  rock.  He  had  been  subject  to  turns 
of  despondency,  and  had  been  heard 
to  say  that  he  would  sometime  make 
way  with  himself.  This  was  in  Julv, 
1816. 

In  1817  or  '18,  one  Mr.  Chamber- 
lin,  in  attempting  to  ford  or  swim  the 
river,  was  separated  from  his  horse 
and  never  found. 

Capt.  James  Pike,  while  with  his 
brothers  and  myself,  cutting  timber 
for  building  the  bridge  across  the 
river,  was  killed  by  the  falling  of  a 
tree,  and  buried  Dec.  20th,  1820. 

Nathaniel  Hine  was  drowned  in  my 
mill  pond  by  swimming  his  horse 
acrors,  I  think  in  July,  1830. 

In  the  first  year  of  my  settlement, 
the  Indians  would  return  from  their 
reserved  lands  in  the  counties  west, 
with  their  ponies  loaded  down  with 
venison,  skins,  furs,  and  pappooses. 

In  that  early  time  the  wild  animals 
troubled  and  vexed  us  some.  One 
evening  we  heard  a  wolf  making  his 
moans  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
house.  The  next  morning  my  year- 
ling calf  came  home  with  his  hams 
eaten  out,  so  that  we  were  surprised 
that  he  was  able  to  walk  at  all.  At 
another  time,  while  I  was  holding  my 
child,  which  was  crying,  and  my  wife 
was  milking,  there  came  a  small  bear 
within  two  or  three  rods  of  me. 
Whether  it  wanted  company  or  game 
I  know  not.  At  three  different  times 
we  turned  out  by  scores  and  had  good 
times  in  killing  game. 

James  C.  Neal,  boarding  with  me, 
came  in  one  evening  at  dusk,  with 
great  haste,  and  said  that  there  was  a 
deer,  or  bear,  or  something  else,  in 


the  cat  swamp  west  of  the  house.  He 
caught  his  rifle  aud  ran  out  and  fired 
away,  and  then  came  in  and  loaded 
again.  He  said,  "She  has  got  it 
now."  I  went  out  with  him,' and  we 
found  the  track  of  Jerrod  Starr's  cow 
and  followed  her  home.  She  died  the 
next  day.  He  delivered  over  his  ri fle 
and  fiddle  and  gave  us  leg  bail. 

In  1S17  I  dug  a  well  in  front  of  my 
house,  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Mr. 
Bristrol,  and  found  first-rate  water. 
While  digging  a  hole  to  get  up  the 
old  fashioned  well  crotch,  I  found, 
about  four  feet  under  ground,  a  large 
human  skull,  perfectly  sound,  white 
and  clean,  with  all  the  teeth  in ;  and 
an  infant  skull  by  the  side  of  it.  1 
found,  also,  the  arm  •  bones,  which 
were  decayed  near  the  joints. 

Jan.  1st,  1827,  Jacob* Ennes,  James 
Ennes  and  Philip -Andrews  :  hunted 
three  days,  and  killed  and  brought  in 
twenty-seven  deer. 

The  first  religious  meeting  was  held 
in  Birmingham  by- Dr.  A.  II:  Betts, 
in  1817.  Having  been  called  for 
medical  aid  he  was  invited  to  lead 
in  worship.  He  prayed  and  read  a 
sermon,  and  we  sung.  The  number 
in  attendance  was  three — Dr.  Betts, 
U.  Hawley  and  wife.  He  agreed  to 
hold  another  meeting  in  two  weeks, 
but  desired  us  to  say  nothing  about  it ; 
but  somehow  it  leaked  out,  and  the 
next  meeting  was  composed  of  a 
larger  number.  And  he  continued  to 
hold  meetings  until  he  was  urged  by 
Mr.  Hanford  and  others  to  study 
Theology.  He  complied  and  studied 
seven  months.  He  then  quit  the 
practice  of  his  profession  as  a  physi- 
cian, and  commenced  preaching, 
which  he  continued  with  entire  ac- 
ceptance till  the  infirmities  of  age 
prevented.  He  died  in  Brownhelm, 
where  he  first  settled  as  a  preacher, 
Sept.  8th,  i860. 

The  first  Congregational  Church 
was  formed  in  Florence  Jan.  7th,  183?. 
The  names  are  on'  the  church  book, 
twenty  in  number.  I  recollect  some 
of  them  :  Chas.  Whittlesey  and  wife, 
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Simeon  Crane  and  wife,  John  Phelps 
and  wife,  Mrs.  Barnum,  Mrs.  Leonard, 
Mrs.  Olds,  U.  Hawley,  &c. 

A  burying  ground  was  selected  by 
U.  Hawley,  where  he  first  settled, 
forty  rods  south  of  his  house,  where 
he  buried  his  wife,  Sept.  1 8th,  1818. 
Wm.  Starr's  wife,  I  believe,  was 
buried  next.  Ten  or  fifteen  were 
buried  there  ;  but  as  there  was  no 
public  highway  running  by  it,  we 
selected  the  present  burying  ground 
and  removed  the  dead  in  1825  or '26. 
Iliram  Starr  has  in  his  keeping  the 
deed,  plot,  and  all  the  writings,  in 
which  it  is  railed  Birmingham  Ceme- 
tery. 

The  first  school-house  was  built  in, 
the  vicinity  of  Birmingham,  half  a 
mile  west  of  the  river,  by  U.  Hawley. 
The  amount  to  be  expended  in  erect- 
ing it  was  fixed  upon  and  divided  into 
shares,  each  one  taking  as  many  as  he 
could  afford  :  so  that  it  was  owned  as 
individual  property.  Rhoda  Root 
was  the  first  teacher.  Dr.  H.  became 
dissatisfied  with  her  because  she  opened 
her  school  with  prayer.  A  school 
meeting  was  held,  and  it  was  shortly 
decided  that  she  might  t^ke  her  own 
way.  In  a  few  years  they  wanted  a 
school-house  in  the  village,  and  ac- 
cordingly built  one.  The  owners  of 
shares  in  the  old  house  sold  them  to 
Dr.  K.,  and  this  building,  with  another 
story  added,  is  now  occupied  as  a 
dwelling,  east  of  the  Birmingham 
Cemetery,  where  it  was  moved. 
"  The  first  bridge  across  Vermillion 
river,  in  Birmingham,  was  built  in 
1820.  The  Commissioners  of  Huron 
Co.  gave  150  or  200  dollars  and  the 
inhabitants  gave  the  rest.  It  stood 
several  years,  till  a  freshet  took  it 
down  stream. 

A  temperance  society  was  formed 
about  the  same  time  that  the  church 
was,  and  has  ever  since  been  suppor- 
ted by  all  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians. 

The  first  frame  raised  in  Florence, 
without  liquor,  was  U.  J  law-ley's  barn; 
the  second,  Chas.  Whittlesey's  barn  j 


the  third,  I  believe,  was  a  barn  belong- 
ing to  Whittlesey  &  Woods.  All  went 
off  well  with  a  good  treat  of  cakes, 
pies,  and  cheese,  and  new  cider,  if  we 
could  get  it. 

1  will  now  give  a  short  account  of  a 
few  of  the  first  settlers. 

Daniel  Chandler,  in  1816,  bought 
parts  of  lots  No.  76  and  75.  He 
married  Sally  Summers,  Oct.  nth, 
1 81 8.  He  had  one  box  of  carpenter's 
and  joiner's  tools,  and  poor  at  that. 
He  commenced  farming  and  working 
at  his  trade,  paid  for  his  farm  and 
added  to  it,  piece  by  piece,  until  for 
himself  and  family  he  gained  fi*v*e 
hundred  acres  of  valuable  land.  He 
has  raised  a  family  of  ten  children, 
and  has  fifteen  grand  children.  Eight 
of  the  family  belong  to  religious  so- 
cieties. He  was  the  first  carpenter 
and  joiner  in  the  township,  and  framed 
P.  Starr's  mills  and  Eli  S.  Barnum's 
barn,  the  first  frames  in  the  township. 

Percy  Starr  settled  in  Birmingham 
in  1817  ;  built  his  saw  and  grist  mills 
in  1819,  which  were  framed  by  D. 
Chandler  and  put  in  operation  by  the 
assistance  of  Dudley  Starr.  He  sold, 
of  his  land,  160  acres,  and  his  mills  to 
Cyrus  Butler,  about  1823,  and  con- 
tinued on  his  farm  till  he  died.  There 
were  five  Starrs — Percy,  Thomas, 
William,  Dudley  and  Jerrod.  These 
were  not  the  seven  Stars  but  the  five 
Starrs,  that  illuminated  the  country 
where  they  lived. 

Cyrus  Butler,  a  merchant  of  Nor- 
walk,  bought  the  farm  and  mills  of 
P.  Starr,  in  1823,  and  went  into  the 
mercantile  business — the  fust  in  Bir- 
mingham. J  fe  also  built  a  forge  ;  but 
he  did  not  prosper  in  hydraulic  works, 
and  the  property  came  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Cobb,  who  rebuilt  the  mill!, 
put  in  an  engine  to  drive  the  grist 
mill,  and  traded  and  built  largely. 

Aaron  Higgins  built  the  first  tan- 
house,  east  of  the  river  and  south  of 
the  diking,  where  he  carried  on 
tanning  and  shoe-making.  He  also 
built  the  block  for  a  tavern  house  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river ;  made  a 
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considerable  part  of  the  macadamized 
road  through  Maumee  swamp ;  super- 
intended the  making  of  the  canal  up 
the  Huron  river  to  Milan  village  ;  and 
now,  over  seventy  years  of  age,  is 
taking  daguerreotypes  in  his  portable 
house  in  Northern  Ohio. 

Jonathan  Bryant  moved  from  New 
Milford,  Susquehannah  Co.,  Pa.,  in 
1 8 1 5 ,  to  Judge  Ruggles'  in  Vermillion 
and  thence  to  Florence,  and  then  to 
Birmingham,  in  1827,  where  he  now 
resides.  He  buried  his  wife  February 
1 6th,  1839,  aged  63  years.  He  is 
now  living  with  his  third  wife.  He 
has  had  fourteen  children  ;  eight  by 
his  first  wife  are  now  living.  He  was 
elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  and 
served  eighteen  years. 

Silas  Wood  carried  on  business  with 
Hawley  and  Whittlesey  several  years, 
in  carding  and  cloth  dressing,  and  in 
the  saw  mill.  He  was  married  to 
Hannah  Ennes,  August  30th,  1827. 
In  1833  he  moved  from  Florence  to 
Berlin  and  bought  out  Joseph  Tilling- 
hast.  He  stayed  there  one  year,  and 
then  bought  out  Calvin  Leonard  and 
moved  to  Henrietta.  In  1853  he  sold 
his  farm  and  moved  to  Birmingham  ; 
went  into  the  mercantile  business, 
and  built  the  saw  mill  and  grist  mill, 
which  have  since  been  burnt  down. 
He  sold  out  his  goods  in  1856,  and 
his  mills  a  year  after ;  commenced 


trade  again  1859,  and  died  October 
30th,  i860.  He  suddenly  dropped 
down  dead  by  his  counter,  while 
trading.  He  has  had  five  children, 
one  of  whom  is  dead.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  he  had  nothing  but  i,\ 
trade;  but  being  frugal  and  indus- 
trious, he  acquired  farm  after  farm, 
and  lent  money ;  so  that  he  became 
wealthy.  For  twenty-seven  years  he 
maintained  the  title  of  a  disciple,  and 
lived  out  his  profession.  His  death 
was  lamented  by  all  his  acquaintances. 

Charles  Whittlesey,  my  partner, 
was  born  March  12th,  1796,  in  Sto<  k- 
bridge,  Mass.,  and  came  to  Brown- 
helm,  Ohio,  in  181  7.  He  was  married 
June  nth,  1S20,  to  Mary  Crocker,  of 
Dover,  who  died  August  2d,  1  S.j 3 ,  in 
Ridgeville.  He  died  July  12th,  1852, 
with  a  cancer,  which  commenced  in 
one  eye  and  eat  it  out,  then  eat  otY  the 
nose,  and  then  eat  out  the  other  eye  ; 
so  that  he  was  totally  blind  eight  01 
ten  months.  The  cancer  did  its  work 
in  eighteen  years.  His  extreme  suffer- 
ings he  endured  with  a  Christian 
patience  and  fortitude. 

I  might  mention  other  things,  but 
have  probably  written  enough.  J:, 
some  things  I  have  recorded  1  may  l.»e 
mistaken,  in  some  immaterial  point — 
perhaps  in  some  date  ;  but  1  have 
endeavored,  with  much  pains,  to  I  ' 
as  nearly  correct  as  1  could  be. 


ADDRESS 


DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  FIRE  LANDS  HISTORICAL  SOCIETV,  AT  LYME  PRESBYT! 
RIAN  CHURCH,   MARCH    13th,    l86l,   BY  REV.   SAMUEL  1).  SMITH, 
HURON  COUNTY,  OHIO. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — I  come- 
before  you  to-day,  not  as  a  pioneer, 
but  the  son  a  pioneer — as  one  of  the 
generation  so  widely  spread  over  all  the 
West,  whose  fathers  and  mothers  were 
here  at  an  early  day, and  who,  in  view 
of  their  posterity,  endured  hardships 
and  privations  with  an  uncomplaining 
spirit. 


Not  being  familiar  with  your  So< 
ty,  and  greatly  pressed  with  othei 
duties,  I  can  only  offer  you  such  3* 
come  most  readily  to  hand,  hopn»j 
that  it  may  be,  in  some  measure,  -»* 
ceptable  and  profitable. 

As  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  per- 
haps I  may  be  inclined  to  look  al  ;* 
principles  and  foundation  ot  act 
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more  than  at  the  actions  themselves  ; 
for,  I  presume  that  we  all  admit  that 
the  moral  quality  of  actions  are,  as 
are  the  motives  from  which  they 
spring. 

J  have  selected  a  passage  from  the 
sacred  scriptures  as  a  starting  point  in 
my  address,  whic  h  seems  to  me  appro- 
priate and  exceedingly  forcible.  1 1  is 
found  among  the  minor  prophets  in 
the  Old  Testament,  in  the  hook  of 
Joel,  istch.  2d  and  3d  verses.  "Hear 
this,  ye  old  men,  and  give  car  all  ye 
inhabitants  of  the  land.  Hath  this 
been  in  your  days,  or  even  in  the  days 
of  your  fathers?  Tell  ye  your  chil- 
dren of  it,  and  let  your  children  tell 
their  children,  and  their  children 
another  generation." 

History  is  a  powerful  teacher.  She 
holds  up  the  factsand  examples  of  the 
past,  in  such  a  way  as  to  impress  gre;it 
truths  upon  the  mind.  Let  no  one, 
however  young,  disregard  the  teach- 
ings of  historic  truth.  One  of  the 
great  orators  and  patriots  of  the 
Revolution  said,  "1  know  of  no  way 
of  judging  of  the  future,  but  by  the 
past  ;"  and  well  may  it  be  said,  that 
he  that  would  know  the  future  must 
look  well  to  the  history  of  the  past. 
This  is  one  main  feature  that  distin- 
guishes man  (genus  homo)  from  all 
other  animals.  He  improves  as  he 
advances.  The  old  man  knows  more, 
and  often  much  more,  than  he  did 
when  he  was  a  young  man  ;  and  the 
same  is  true  of  generations.  Kvery 
generation  grows  wiser  by  improving 
on  the  past. 

It  is  hardly  necesary  for  me  here  to 
revert  to  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind  ;  it  is  open  and  evident  to  all. 
The  improvements  and  advancement 
of  all  the  useful  arts,  and  improir- 
ments  in  almost  everything,  during  the 
past  one  hundred  years,  seem  to  us 
now  to  be  worth  more  than  all  that  was 
known  before. 

Some  of  you  were  accustomed  to 
travel,  even  made  long  and  wearisome 
journeys, before  the  persevering  Fulton 
in  the  presence  of  an  incredulous  and 


gazing  crowd,  pushed  Ins  little  boat  up 
the  Hudson  river  by  steam.  Contrary 
to  many  croaking  prophets,  and  their 
wise  prophecies,  he  stemmed  both 
wind  and  tide,  and  made  up  stream 
witli  his  little  craft.  Now,  all  this 
occurred  years  after  many  of  you 
were  born. 

But  what  do  we  now  see  ?  Out 
upon  the  ocean,  sailing. over  the  wide 
waste  of  waters — see  those  floating 
palaces;  they  cross  the  wide  ocean, 
from  shore  to  shore,  in  less  time  than 
some  of  you  have  spent  in  crossing 
our  own  State.  Instead  of  long  and 
wearisome  journeys,  as  of  old,  now  a 
journey  to  the  Fatherland  is  merely  a 
ti  ip  of  pleasure. 

Let  me  here  notice  a  fact  that  came 
under  my  own  eye.  In  the yeai  1858, 
a  young  man  of  our  village  look  a 
notion  to  travel.  He  named  it  to  his 
parents,  and  they  did  nut  much  c  are  ; 
so  he  started,  and  in  a  few  months 
made  a  tlip  round  the  world,  lie 
came  back  so  soon  that  we  scarcely 
thought  of  his  being  gone  at  all. 
Such  aire  the  improvements  in  travel- 
ing by  water;  'so  that  now,  upon 
every  sea  and  river,  every  lake  and 
ocean,  we  see  these  steam -propelled 
vessels,  for  freight  and  passengers,  or 
both. 

It  is  well  to  note  these  changes,  for 
many  a  family,  in  early  days,  spent 
more  time  and  money  and  care  in 
removing  to  this  State,  than  our 
young  traveler  did  in  traveling  all 
round  the  world.  Here,  then,  has 
been  progress — great  and  mar  keif 
progress.  Some,  too,  before  me, 
traveled  more  before  the  locomotives 
came  into  use  than  they  have  since  ; 
at  least,  I  can  safely  say,  spent  more 
time  on  the  road  in  their  travels.  But 
now,  if  you  are  to  make  a  short 
journey  of  one  hundred  miles,  you 
can  eat  breakfast  with  your  family  at 
the  usual  hour  in  the  morning,  step  on 
board  the  cars,  read  the  morning 
papers  and  talk  an  hour  with  some 
chance  friend,  who,  like  yourself,  is 
flying  to  some  distant  place,  and  in 
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due  time  you  arrive  at  the  house  of 
your  friend  and  dine  with  him  the 
same  day. 

But  this,  says  some  one,  is  nothing 
new — no  strange  thing.  No,  indeed, 
it  is  not.  But,  because  it  is  so  com- 
mon, we  are  apt  to  lose  the  magnitude 
of  the  idea,  and  the  wonderful  con- 
trast there  is  between  now  and  then. 
It  is  only  fulfilling  the  words  of  holy 
writ,  "Many  shall  run  to  and  fro." 

On  last  week  Monday  afternoon, 
Abraham  Lincoln  delivered  his  in- 
augural address  in  Washington  City, 
before  assembled  thousands  ;  and  at 
5  o'clock  the  same  afternoon,  the  mer- 
chants of  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  and 
St.  Louis,  weie  reading  it  in  print  in 
their  several  counting  rooms.  Is  not 
this  a  winder?  Is  not  this,  also,  a 
direct  fulfillment  of  prophecy,  that 
"Many  shall  run  to  and  fro,  and 
knowledge  shall  be  increased  !"  The 
telegraphic  operator  now  can  easily 
afford  to  sit  a  minute,  against  a  day 
of  the  past  age,  for  the  time  of  pass- 
ing intelligence  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another.  Did  it  not  use 
to  require  ten  days  for  the  post  rider 
to  go  from  Boston,  or  Washington,  to 
St.  Louis,  and  carry  the  news  that 
Polk  is  dead,  or  Harrison  is  elected? 
Only  a  few  days  since,  at  the  Capitol, 
at  Washington,  the  two  houses  of 
Congress  met  to  count  the  electoral 
votes  for  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  examination,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, presiding,  announced  the  result, 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Hannibal 
Hamlin  are  duly  and  constitutionally 
elected  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  hammer 
falls  and  the  assembly  disperses  ;  but 
the  sound  of  the  hammer  has  scarcely 
died  away  in  the  vaulted  roof'  of  the 
Capitol,  when  the  telegraphic  opera-, 
tor  in  St.  Louis,  sitting  in  his  office, 
hears  the  clicking  of  the  wires,  as  they 
spell  out  upon  his  battery  the  letters 
of  the  same  sentence  just  uttered  in 
the  Capitol  at  Washington  City. 
1  Now  tell  me,  ye  fathers,  is  not  this 


a  wonder  ?  and  will  ye  not  tell  the  old 
way  to  your  children  and  keep  them 
in  remembrance  of  the  things  of  old, 
and  the  mighty  changes? 

Thus  knowledge  is  being  increased  ; 
books,  too,  are  greatly  multiplied  and 
cheapened.  The  )oung  father  that 
just  begins  to  furnish  the  first  spelling 
book  for  his  first  born  to  attend 
school,  giving  for  the  same  a  single 
dime,  never  missed  from  his  purse, 
would  look  at  you  with  incredulity, 
almost,  if  you  were  to  tell  him,  that 
for  the  lirst  spelling  book  you  ever 
owned,  your  dear  father  made  rails 
for  a  neighbor  all  day  long,  eating  a 
cold  dinner  in  the  woods,  and  at 
night,  having  received  a  two  shilling 
piece  for  his  day's  work,  he  went  home 
delighted,  purposing  on  the  following 
Saturday  to  go  to  the  town,  only  nine 
miles  off,  and  purchase  a  spelling 
book  for  you  to  learn  your  letters  in 
the  new  log  school-house.  The 
school,  indeed,  was  quite  handy  for 
the  times,  for  the  farthest  pupil  was 
only  five  miles  away.  Then  the  chil- 
dren could  get  home  without  being 
lost,  only  by  seeing  the  "blazes" 
upon  the  forest  trees  ;  but  if  it  was  a 
dark  day,  or  the  teacher  detained 
them  a  little  too  late,  so  that  night 
overtook  them,  then  they  were  often 
lost  in  the  woods.  Such  fears  as  those 
children  suffered — such  hazards  as 
they  run,  we  at  present  know  nothing 
about,  and  even  the  fact  has  long 
since  been  forgotten.  In  those  days 
I  too,  was  a  little  one  ;  but  a  child, 
loved  both  by  parents  and  teachers, 
who  often,  and  often,  c  arried  me  to 
and  from  the  school. 

But,  fathers,  times  arc  changed ; 
and,  like  the  Latin  poet,  we  can  truly 
say,  we  are  changed  with  them.  Im- 
provements, far  greater  than  have 
been  witnessed  in  any  former  age, 
have  been  witnessed  by  you  in  this, 
our  beloved  land.  Put  while  all 
these  things  are  welcomed  with  joy, 
and  accepted  as  a  part  of  the  many 
blessings  conferred  by  Him  who  feeds 
the  young  ravens  when  they  cry  ;  yet 
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I  doubt  not  your  minds  arc,  today, 
busy  with  the  thoughts  of  the  past. 
The  olden  time  has  sweet  memories 
for  the  aged.  Hardships,  endured 
boldly  and  without  complaint,  and 
only  reheaiscd  in  the  small  circle  of 
personal  friends;  trials  waded  through, 
in  which  friend  after  friend  has  been 
called  to  leave  this  world  ;  inconven- 
iences and  self  denials,  incident  to  the 
new  country — now  all  fled — all  sup- 
planted by  the  bounties  of  a  kind 
Providence. 

Beloved  Fathers — It  has  been  yours 
to  toil  and  suffer;  to  prepare  the  way 
for  coming  generations.  Ami  may 
Heaven  grant,  that  neither  your  chil- 
dren, nor  your  children's  children  be 
either  ungrateful  to  you  or  unthankful 
to  Clod  for  His  mercies  and  favors  ! 
May  none  of  us,  who  stand  in  the 
succeeding  generations,  ever  be  un- 
mindful of  wh.it  we  owe  to  those  who 
early  stemmed  the  storm  and  bore 
the  brunt  of  battle  !  May  we  ever  seek 
to  make  their  pathway  pleasant  ! 

But  while  we  are  met  to-day,  under 
circumstances  of  mercy  and  comfort, 
let  us  turn  our  thoughts  for  a  moment 
to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  They,  too, 
were  pioneers ;  they,  too,  had  an 
object,  and  a  great  object in  view. 
They  wished  great  and  lasting  bless- 
ings to  rest  on  the  heads  of  after  gen- 
erations, in  all  coming  time.  Did 
they  leave  the  mother  country  and 
pitch  their  tents  in  an  unknown  clime 
and  on  a  foreign  shore — it  was  to 
escape  the  moral  corruption  of  ungodly 
associates  for  their  children.  Jt  was 
to  morally  benefit  the  coming  tide  of 
life.  Did  their  bodies  tremble  and 
their  limbs  perish  with  the  cold — 
it  was  they  that  might  build  spiritual 
altars  without  obstruction,  and  offer 
upon  them  living  incense  to  the  All- 
seeing  Clod.  The  shrine  of  a  pure 
faith  and  a  holy  worship  was  to  them 
above  silver  and  gold.  Who  can  tell 
the  extent  of  that  wide-spread  in- 
fluence for  good,  which  these  stern 
men  with  their  families  exert  upon  our 
country  at  the  present  day?  Some, 


in  littleness  and  weakness,  too,  as  it 
seems  tome,  when  the  Pilgrim  bathers 
are  mentioned,  can  only  remember 
their  frailties  and  their  faults  ;  the  good 
is  all  forgotten — all  passed  by,  and 
only  the  evil  remembered.  Be  this 
conduct  far  from  us  !  Let  us  ever 
revere  their  memory  and  emulate 
their  virtues.  Be  it  ours  to  cast  the 
wide  mantle  of  charity  over  all  that 
may  not,  with  pleasure  or  profit,  be 
remembered !  "Pet  the  good  that 
men  do  live  after  them." 

The  stern  honesty  of  these  Pilgrim 
Fathers  has  done  much  to  give  our 
country  character  at  home  and  char- 
acter abroad.  Distant  be  the  day 
when  our  character  shall  be  like  that 
of  the  ancient  C  !arthagenians,  whose 
public  faith  was  treachery  !  Rather 
be  it  ours  to  maintain  the  principles 
of  honesty  among  ourselves,  as  a 
people,  and  honesty  in  all  our  treaties 
with  our  fellow  men  abroad.  The 
full  value  of  good  principles  will  never 
be  fully  known  in  this  world.  They 
have  to  do  with  this  world  and  with 
the  world  to  come.  We  are  to-day, 
as  a  nation,  reaping  the  benefit,  in  a 
great  measure,  of  the  good  principles 
so  earnestly  inculcated  by  our  fore- 
fathers. They  were  men  of  sterling 
worth  ;  and  we  do  well  to  revere  their 
memory. 

"The  glory  of  children  arc  their 
fathers."  "While  children's  children 
are  the  crown  of  old  men." 

Again:  "The  glory  of  young  men 
is  their  strength,  and  the  beauty  of 
old  men  is  the  gray  head." 

There  is  but  little  encouragement 
for  a  wicked  man  to  raise  up  a  family, 
if  they  are  to  be  like  himself,  wic  ked, 
when  we  remember  that  God  has  said, 
"The  seed  of  evil  doers  shall  never 
be  renowned." 

Once  more  on  this  point :  The 
proverb  says,  that  "the  hoary  head  is 
a  crown  of  glory,  if  it  be  found  in 
the  way  of  rigJiteousness" 

But  from  moral  principles,  in  a 
community,  arise  untold  blessings. 
The  coming  generations  reap  their 
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sacred  influence,  and  nations  feel 
their  salutary  power.  Out  of  these 
principles,  loved  and  cherised  in  the 
heart,  grow  good  practice  and  cor- 
rect moral  habits."  " Diligence  in 
business,"  is  one  of  the  most  obvious 
and  natural  results  of  good  moral 
principles.  ^Seest  thou  a  man  diligent 
in  his  business,  he  shall  stand  before 
kings  ;  he  shall  not  stand  before 
mean  men."  From  diligence  come 
the  means  of  usefulness,  the  prosperity 
of  the  Stale  and  the  wealth  of  the 
world. 

On  the  other  hand,  idleness  is  the 
mother  of  many  vires.  Tt  will  clothe 
a  community  with  rags  and  fill  their 
hearts  with  shame.  Where  wicked- 
ness, with  its  many  evil  phases,  gets  a 
foothold  in  a  community  with  its  first 
settlement,  it  is  usually  three  or  four 
generations,  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  before  it  can  recover 
the  shock. 

A  few  years  since  T  lived  in  one  of 
those  unfortunate  villages,  that  had 
been  settled  at  fust  by  very  wicked 
men  ;  and  about  the  time  of  its  first 
full  tide  of  population,  the  subject  of 
religion  come  up  in  a  joke,  and  as 
there  were  no  Christians  there,  in 
derision,  the  village  was  named 
"Christiansburg."  For  years  past, 
many  good  influences  have  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  that  place,  but 
it  still  retains  a  striking  resemblance 
to  its  original  type. 

From  these  facts,  allow  a  suggestion. 
Are  we  not  to  day  reaping,  in  this 
community,  the  precious  fruits  of  a 
moral  ancestry?  "Ye  fathers  that 
love  virtue,  teach  your  sons  to  love  it 
too."  And  another  suggestion  I  can 
not  forbear  making  to  the  young. 
You,  too,  may  plant  colonies ;  you, 
too,  may  be  pioneers  in  some  portion 
of  the  great  West.  Let  the  priceless 
principles  of  honesty  and  integrity  so 
dwell  in  your  hearts  and  be  the  guid- 
ing reins  of  your  thoughts,  that  you 
may  be  most  fully  qualified  for  such  a 
position. 

"Them  that  honor  me,  I  will  honor; 


but  they  that  despise  me,  shall  be 
lightly  esteemed."  Who,  with  a  calm 
pulse,  ran  contemplate  the  wretched 
end  of  one,  who,  in  heart  and  life, 
has  depised  his  Maker? 

While  we  all  feel  that  there  is  dark- 
ness enough  within  and  around  us, 
let  us  not  be  discouraged. 

"Tin'  ivy  in  'A  dungeon  grew, 
I'nfed  by  vain,  uneheered  bv  dew. 
Its  pallnd  leallets  only  drank 
Cave- moistures  foul,  and  odors  v. ink-. 

''But  through  t|\o  dungeon  grating  high 
There  fell  a  sunbeam  (mm  tie3  sky  , 
It.  slept  upon  (ne  grateful  floor, 
In  silent  gladness  evermore. 

''The  ivy  felt  ;i  tremor  shoot 
Through  nil  its  fibres  !<>  the  root  ; 
It  felt  the  light,  it  saw  the  ray, 
It  strove  to  blossom  into  Hay. 

"It  grew,  it  crept,  H  pushed,  it  clnmb— 
Long  had  the  darkness  l>een  its  home; 
Rut  well  it  knew,  though  vei'ed  in  night, 
The  goodness  ;ind  the  joy  of  light. 

*'Its  dinging  roots  grew  deep  and  slrong, 
Its  stem  expanded  firm  and  long, 
And  in  the  currents  of  the  an- 
ils tend'-r  branches  flourished  fan. 

"It  reached  the  beam — it  thrilled,  it  curled, 
It  blessed  the  warmth  that  cheers  the  world, 
It  rose  toward  the  dungeon  bars, 
It  looked  upon  the  sun  and  >tar>. 

"If  felt  the  light  of  bursting  Spring, 
It  heard  th^  happy  sky-lark  sing; 
It  caught  the  breath  ot  morns  and  eves. 
And  woed  the  swallow  to  its  leaves. 

"By  rains,  and  dews,  and  sunshine  f<  d. 
Over  the  outer  walls  it  spread. 
And  in  the  day-beam  waving  free 
It  grew  into  a  steadfast  tree. 

"Cpon  that  solitary  place 
Its  verdure  tnrew  adorning  grace  ; 
The  mating  birds  became  its  ^iipm> 
And  sung  its  praises  from  their  nests. 

"Would'st  know  the  moral  o(  the  ryhme1 
Behold  the  heavenly  light  !  and  climb; 
To  every  dungeon  conies  a  ray 
<»(  tjod's  interminable  day.  ' 

Gentlemen  of  the  Society. — To  day 
you  hold  your  Spring  meeting,  and 
may  all  your  hearts  spring  mini'  in 
the  enjoyments  of  a  true  life,  and  in 
the  delight  of  imperishable  principles. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  moment 
to  gather  up  the  fragments,  that 
nothing  be  lost ;  relics  of  former 
times  bring  past  things  to  remem- 
brance. Every  memento  of  the  past, 
if  preserved  with  care,  will  speak 
with  an  eloquent  tongue  to  coming 
generations,  when  we  shall  have 
passed  away. 
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It  is  pleasant  to  cherish  the  thought 
that  this  Society  tends  to  keep  alive 
great  and  valuable  principles  of  action. 
The  members  are  cheered  by  each 
other's  presence.  You  come  together 
to  encourage  each  other  in  the  jour- 
ney of  life.  Mutual  kindness  and 
good  will  is  hereby  promoted.  Even 
by  seeing  one  another,  these  fathers 
are  cheered  and  comforted,  but  how 
much  more,  when  they  can  converse 
freely  and  talk  over  "auld  lang  syne." 

How  wonderfully  adapted  to  cheer 
and  animate  the  mind  is  the  human 
voice.  The  eye  itself  is  a  speaking 
feature,  and  the  human  face  expresses 
emotions  that  the  tongue,  with  all  its 
words,  fails  to  tell.  This  Society 
combines  all  these  natural  and  obvious 
advantages,  for  you  meet  face  to  face  ; 
eye  speaks  to  eye  ;  feature  beams  on 
feature,  and  all  are  glad  in  the  pres- 
ence of  each  other.  The  voice  of 
friend  saluting  friend  strikes  like 
magic  music  upon  the  heart  ;  the 
drooping  spirits  are  revived  ;  the 
hopes  of  life  are  animated,  and  new 
thoughts  and  reflections  enter  the 
minds  of  all.  Something  of  the 
"old"  is  brought  to  mind,  and  some- 
thing of  the  "new"  is  added  with  it, 
and  the  combination  is  pleasing  and 
profitable.  Thus  it  is  in  these  public 
gatherings,  where  each  contributes 
something  to  the  general  entertain- 
ment. Old  folks  have  a  common 
sympathy,  and  it  is  well  to  cultivate 
and  cherish  this  sympathy  in  all 
proper  and  suitable  ways.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  they 
should  take  so  deep  an  interest  in 
these  quarterly  gatherings.  Would 
we  not  expect  a  man  to  be  interested, 
and,  as  we  might  say,  excited,  by 
seeing  the  very  gun  with  which,  by 
wounding  a  savage,  he  saved  a  wife 
and  first-born  child  from  impending 
death  ? 

Your  father  has  passed  away  ;  but, 
before  he  left  you,  he  gave  you  this 
hickory  staff,  that  with  his  own  hands 
he  cut  from  the  unbroken  forest, 
where  he  afterwards  built  the  house 


in  which  you  was  born.  It  is  the  very 
staff  on  which  he  leaned  for  many 
years  ;  when  his  strength  failed  it  sup- 
ported his  tottering  limbs.  He  left 
it  to  you,  but  you  regarded  it  a  treas- 
ure of  such  general  interest  to  all 
your  father's  friends  that  you  laid  it 
up  in  the  "cabinet"  of  the  "Firelands 
Historical  Society."  To-day,  as  you 
take  this  memanto  of  your  departed 
parent  in  your  hand,  what  past  scenes 
rush  upon  your  memory.  It  seems 
the  storehouse  of  a  thousand  most 
thrilling  associations — the  tender 
words  of  him  who  gave  the  gift — his 
many  noble  acts  of  self-denial — his 
patience  under  suffering — his  many 
wise  counsels — his  good  will  to  all 
about  him — his  kind  offices  to  suffering 
neighbors — his  hospitality — his  be- 
nevolence— his  deep  interest  in  all 
good  books — his  love  for  the  cause  of 
the  risen  Redeemer,  together  with  his 
dying  words  and  triumphant  looks — 
all — all  rush  upon  your  mind  and 
heart,  as  you  take  in  your  hand  this 
almost  sacred  relic,  given  from  the 
hand  of  a  loved,  a  venerated  father. 

Oh  !  look  up — your  father,  so  true, 
so  faithf  ul,  is  not  dead — butsleepcth. 
Fie  shall  awake  in  the  morning,  and 
then  shall  he  shine  forth  in  the  King- 
dom of  God  forever.  Is  not  Heaven 
a  sweet  resting  place  for  the  weary 
pioneer?  "There  the  wicked  cease 
from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at 
rest." 

But  I  see  before  me  a  cannon  ball 
— a  relic  of  the  battle  on  the  lake. 
It  is  a  ball  shot  from  a  ship  by  the 
enemy.  But  with  all  their  balls  and 
all  their  bravery,  victory  turned  on  our 
side.  This  ball,  then,  speaks  of  a  bat- 
tle fought  and  victory  won.  No  proud 
enemy  triumphed  over  us.  Here,  too, 
we  were  favored.  \Ve  hail  men  at  the 
head  of  our  affairs  who  had  sound 
heads  and  brave  hearts.  The  God  of 
battles  has  ever  been  on  our  side  ;  and 
may  we  not  well  ask,  in  this  the 
day  of  our  National  troubles,  as 
Franklin  did  in  the  days  of  our  organi- 
zation as  a  Government,  when  matters 
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seemed  to  come  to  a  stand  :  "What 
has  become  of  our  Divine  friend  ? 
Why  should  we  now  neglect  Him  ? 
He  stood  by  us  in  the  battles  of  our 
country,  and  have  we  now  no  farther 
need  of  him?  I  move,"  said  Frank- 
lin, "that  the  clergy  be  invited  in  and 
we  ask  the  Divine  counsel."  The  vote 
was  passed ;  the  ministers  were  invited 
in  and  engaged  in  prayer — the  clouds 
of  contention  and  difficulty  passed 
away,  and  the  important  work  of  the 
Government  went  on  harmoniously. 

These  mementos  of  the  past,  pre- 
served by  your  Society,  speak  loudly 
to  the  young.  They  will  never,  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  be  called  to 
endure  what  the  fathers  have  passed 
through.  Here  the  pioneer  work  is 
done.  Now  the  reapers  follow  after 
and  gather  a  golden  harvest.  But  in 
our  vast  country  the  work  of  pioneer- 
ing is  not  all  done  yet  ;  very  much 
land  remains  to  be  "possessed."  Who 
will  go  up  and  "possess"  the  land? 
As  some  will  be  called  to  go  up  to 
possess  the  new  lands  and  break  the 
"virgin  soil"  of  our  country,  may  I 
not  hope  that  all  the  youth  who  are 
before  me  to-day  will  bear  in  mind  to 
be  well  fortified  with  all  good  princi- 
ples and  a  correct  practice  ;  for,  he 
who  lays  the  foundation  of  many 
generations  is  under  a  most  solemn 
pledge  to  do  it  well, 

"Honor  and  sh:uiK'  from  no  condition  rise, 
Act  well  your  part— there      the  honor  lies." 

"He  that  walketh  with  wise  men 
shall  be  wise." 

But,  finally,  I  see  before  me  the 
surviving  few  of  a  forme-  generation. 
One  generation  cometh  and  another 


goeth.  This  day,  and  this  sacred 
place,  remind  you  of  one  (Dr.  C. 
Smith)  who  is  not  here.  Once  so 
active  in  all  that  pertained  to  the 
welfare  of  humanity — ever  present 
where  duty  called,  having  a  kind 
heart  and  a  Christian  spirit.  Now 
alas  !  he  moves  no  more  among  us 
He  taught  us  how  to  live  in  an  earnest 
activity,  being  himself  greatly  useful 
and  untiring  in  his 'energy  and  un- 
flagging in  his  zeal.  He  taught  us 
how  to  suffer,  for  few  have  been  called 
to  suffer  as  he  did.  When  suffering 
about  all  that  humanity  could  endure, 
he  broke  forth  in  triumph,  "Though 
He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  Him." 

Blessed  lesson.  He  taught  us  how 
to  die  ;  his  end  was  eminently  peace- 
ful and  triumphant.  Oh  !  that  there 
were  many  more  like  him ! — then  their 
end,  too,  would  be  peaceful  and  their 
reward  great.  "Blessed  are  the  dead 
who  die  in  the  Lord  ;  yea,  saith  the 
spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their 
labors,  and  their  works  do  follow 
them."  "Let  me  die  the  death  of 
the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be 
like  his." 


"I  stood  beside  the  couch, 

Where  a  dying  Christian  lay, 
uh  !  'twas  a  heavenly  sight  to  see 

His  spirit  pass  aw  ay  ; 
No  hopeless  dread,  no  coward  tear, 

His  parting  soul  oppressed, 
A  holy  calm  his  brow  o'erspread, 

Like  childhood  in  its  rest. 

"He  spoke  of  sorrows  o'er, 

Of  toils  and  trials  past, 
Of  faith  in  God's  redeeming  love, 

Of  peace  and  joy  at  last. 
He  breathed  :i  last,  a  fervent  prayer, 

And  with  a  gentle  sigh, 
His  ransomed  spirit  winged  its  flight 

To  endless  bliss  on  high.-' 
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TO  THE  SONS  OF  THE  PIONEERS,  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  FIRE  LANDS  HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY,  AT  NORWALK,  JUNE  1 2 til,  lS6l,  BY  C.  F.  LEWIS. 


Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the 
Firelands  Historical  Association  :■ — 
The  occasion  which  calls  us  here  to- 
day is  one  which  carries  our  memories 
back  to  trials  and  hardships  that  are 
past.  While  trials  and  hardships  are 
upon  us,  they  act  as  cement  to  bind 
heart  to  heart  and  interest  to  interest, 
in  the  family,  in  the  neighborhood 
and  in  the  nation.  But  remove  pri- 
vations, and  the  social  element,  to 
some  extent,  becomes  dismembered, 
at  least  weakened  so  as  not  to  bind 
with  the  same  power  as  when  our 
comforts  or  discomforts  are  dependent 
upon  the  sympathies  of  others.  The 
good  old  pioneer  would  meet  his 
comrade  with  far  more  earnestness 
and  warmth,  with  a  heartier  shake  of 
the  hand  and  a  more  sympathizing 
"how  do  you  do,"  than  any  from 
their  day  to  ours.  Privations  and 
discomforts  enshrined  the  memories 
of  forest  life  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  first  trod  the  solitudes  of  the 
Firelands.  The  smoke  peering  from 
two  log  cabins,  two  axes,  "redoubling 
stroke  on  stroke,"  were  all  the  sights 
and  all  the  sounds,  save  that  of  the 
savage  yell  and  howl  of  the  wolf, 
when  nearly  a  half  century  ago  my 
honored  father  fixed  his  habitation  in 
the  then  desolate  wilds  of  Norwalk 
township.  Five  months  after  him 
came  he  who  sits  before  you  today 
as  the  venerable  President  of  this 
Society.  The  queen  of  villages  in 
Northern  Ohio  had  then  no  settlers  ; 
and  you,  Mr.  President,  were  the  first 
of  the  four  thousand  population  which 
now  lies  circling  around  your  dwelling 
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within  the  limits  of  this  tree-embow- 
ered village.  My  pioneer  father, 
having  settled  in  the  toivnship  five 
months  sooner,  is  now  the  oldest  set- 
tler living  in  the  township — the  two 
before  him  having  long  since  passed 
to  that  "bourne  whence  no  traveler 
returns." 

I  stand  here  to-day  as  the  oldes! 
son  of  the  oldest  living  pioneer  of 
the  township,  to  address  the  Sons  of 
Pioneers. 

Our  fathers  are  fast  passing  away  ; 
many  of  them  are  already  gone. 
Their  mantles  must  fall  on  their  sons, 
and  if  their  sons  will  not  receive  their 
mantles — our  fathers'  noble  deeds, 
their  privations,  the  dear  bought  and 
almost  priceless  blessings  which  we, 
as  their  sons,  enjoy,  the  history  and 
the  relics  of  olden  time  must  be  for- 
gotten and  perish  with  our  fathers, 
their  sons,  will  say  away  with  all  (his 
Shall  their  memories  be  thus  forgot- 
ten ?  Shall  we,  their  sons,  be  thus 
ungrateful?  Shall  our  children  and 
our  children's  children  reap  no  benefit 
from  the  history  of  their  lives?  and 
shall  the  world  reap  no  benefit  from 
the  relics  and  antiquities  that  once 
lay  strewn  over  the  surface  of  the 
Firelands?  To  decide  that,  we,  as 
— to  answer  with  a  decisive  no  to 
-  these  duties  and  obligations  that  rest 
upon  us,  is  to  be  unnatural,  unfeeling, 
brute-like,  and  is  allied  to  the  half* 
civilized  and  the  barbarous,  where 
parental  affection  is  dormant  or  dead, 
and  where  gratitude  never  !  eaves 
with  the  swelling  emotions  ot  fove. 

And  what  can  we,  as  sons,  do  to 
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perpetuate  the  memories  of  pioneer 
fathers?  The  second  article  of  the 
Constitution  of  this  Society  informs 
us  that :  "Its  objects  are  to  collect 
and  preserve,  in  proper  form,  the 
facts  constituting  the  full  history  of 
the  Firelands ;  also,  to  obtain  and 
preserve  an  authentic  and  general 
statement  of  their  resources  and  pro- 
ductions of  all  kinds." 

The  full  history,  resources  and 
productions  of  every  description,  then 
belonging  to  the  Firelands,  are  the 
objects  for  which  this  Society  con- 
venes from  time  to  time  and  brings 
before  our  notice  here  to-day.  It 
calls  on  every  one  to  do  his  part  in 
this  work.  Many  have  come  up  to 
their  full  measure  of  duty  in  this 
respire.  They  have  taken  pains  to 
collect  incidents  and  facts  and  then 
to  write  them  out  in  the  form  of  a 
report  for  publication  in  the  ' 1 Fire- 
lands Pioneer,"  a  journal  expressly 
issued  for  this  purpose.  Noble  are 
the  examples  set  by  many  of  our 
pioneer  fathers  in  the  performance  of 
this  duty.  They  have  laid  the  basis 
for  the  full  history  of  their  times,  as 
the  second  article  of  the  Constitution 
of  this  Sjciety  contemplates.  They 
have  transmitted  to  posterity  a 
dagueneotvpe  of  their  wilderness 
homes  and  wilderness  life  and  wilder- 
ness trials  ;  and,  so  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  have  left  the  picture  com- 
plete. Bat  pioneer  fathers  there  are 
who  are  not  living  to  record  their 
deeds  ;  the  green  turf  has  long  grown 
over  their  graves,  but  some  of  their 
sons  remain — some  are  here  to-day. 
Will  you  allow  your  fathers'  deeds  not 
to  be  written  on  the  record  of  the 
Firelands  ?  Will  you  see  the  deeds 
of  other  pioneer  fathers  placed  upon 
that  record  and  those  of  your  own 
fathers  excluded,  "unwept,  unhonored 
and  unsung,"  because  they  are  not 
now  living  to  collect  the  facts  and  inci- 
dents for  safe-keeping  in  the  archives 
of  this  Society  ? 

Sons  of  Pioneers,  whose  fathers 
have  passed  away,  you   see,  then, 


where  the  duty  falls — it  falls  on  you. 
No  one  but  you  should  feel  so  deep 
an  interest  in  collecting  and  transmit- 
ting, for  publication  in  this  journal, 
all  that  you  can  remember  of  your 
fathers  by  tradition,  all  that  you  can 
glean  from  your  neighbors  and  friends 
concerning  every  incident  of  your 
father's  pioneer  life.  Memory  is 
treacherous  ;  memory  will  not  collect 
an  incident  to-morrow  as  well  as 
to-day,  nor  a  week  hence  as  easily  as 
now  ;  and  if  months  and  years  are 
suffered  to  elapse,  you  will  be  unable 
to  recall  the  deeds  of  your  fathers  ; 
opportunities  for  collecting  informa- 
tion concerning  them  will  be  lost ; 
persons  who  could  have  assisted 
you  in  this  duty  have  moved  away 
or  died,  and  you  yourself,  in  the 
change  that  betides  all  events,  may 
have  become  a  resident  far  away, 
or  a  slumberer  in  your  grave.  Then 
let  your  resolution  from  this  day  be, 
Sons  of  Pioneers  whose  fathers  are 
not,  to  place  the  record  of  their 
pioneer  life  in  the  archives  of  this 
Society,  and  let  your  resolution  be, 
to  begin  this  duty  now;  let  not  another 
three  months  roll  by  without  having 
collected  and  made  a  report  for  pub- 
lication in  this  Society's  periodical, 
and  continue  this  until  your  fathers' 
names  and  history  are  written  out  in 
full  for  the  perusal  of  yourselves  and 
those  who  come  after.  So  shall  your 
fathers  be  honored,  even  as  others, 
by  the  transmission  of  their  deeds 
upon  the  printed  page. 

But,  Sons  of  Pioneers,  there  is  a 
further  duty.  After  putting  upon 
canvas  your  picture,  that  canvas  and 
that  picture  must  be  pteserved — like 
t(t/ie  Union,  it  must  be  preserved." 
It  is  of  no  avail  to  report  facts  for 
publication  in  the  "Firelands  Pio- 
neer," unless  you  take  a  deep  interest 
in  the  existence  ami  progress  of  the 
Society  which  preserves  your  record 
of  facts.  That  Society  is  the  one 
now  convened  before  us.  That  So- 
ciety is  the  carwas,  upon  which  you 
place  the  picture,  and  that  Society 
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must  be  preserved,  or  what  you  entrust 
to  its  keeping  must  perish.  This, 
then,  is  the  next  duty  of  us,  who  are 
sons  of  pioneers  ;  and  how  shall  we 
perform  this  duty  ?  Can  its  preserva- 
tion be  maintained,  and  its  progress 
be  onward,  unless  we  assemble  our- 
selves at  stated  periods,  as  we  have 
done  here  to-day,  to  deliberate  upon 
its  interests,  to  cherish  in  memory  the 
deeds  of  our  fathers;  to  renew  old 
acquaintanceship,  and  to  incite  each 
other  to  fervor  and  patriotism  ?  For 
these  purposes,  as  well  as  for  the  col- 
lection of  historical  facts,  it  is  that 
this  Society  assembles  four  times  a  year 
and  holds  an  anniversary,  and  to 
afford  all  opportunity  to  attend,  its 
assemblages  are  not  confined  to  one 
point ;  but  its  transactions,  and  busi- 
ness, and  addresses  are  distributed  to 
different  points  throughout  the  limits 
of  the  Firelands;  so  that  there  can 
be  no  excuse  to  any  for  not  attending 
to  its  concerns.  It  is  the  duty  of 
every  one,  who  was  born  the  son  of 
a  pioneer,  to  be  present  at  these  meet- 
ings. The  existence  of  this  Society 
depends  upon  that  very  fact.  If  our 
fathers  could  be  patriarchs  forever ; 
if  they  were  never  called  upon  to 
descend  to  their  graves,  or  could 
they  flourish  eternally  in  immortal 
youth — then  might  we,  their  sons, 
turn  our  backs  upon  this  Society  and 
leave  our  fathers  to  watch  over  its 
interests,  preserve  its  existence  and 
give  vitality  to  its  progress.  But  the 
sixty,  seventy  and  eighty  years  that 
rest  upon  some,  and  the  almost  ninety 
years  that  rest  upon  our  venerable 
President,  tell  with  the  touching  elo- 
quence of  gray  hairs  that  this  Society 
cannot  long  depend  for  its  support 
upon  those  whom  lapse  of  years  has 
almost  made  the  property  of  the 
grave. 

Sons  !  will  we  let  the  grave  take  off 
with  our  fathers  this  Society,  which 
they  have  founded  ?  Sons  !  will  we 
absent  ourselves  from  the  meetings 
and  anniversaries  of  this  Society,  and, 
as  one  by  one  of  our  fathers  pass 


away,  leave  the  rooms  where  our 
fathers  assembled  to  form  and  pre- 
serve this  Society,  empty  ?  If  we 
shall  do  this,  we  can  destroy  this 
association  and  the  memory  of  our 
fathers  who  founded  it.  If  we  can 
do  this,  we  can  pass  down  to  future 
generations  as  ungrateful  sons ;  for 
this  Society  has  already  obtained 
stamp  and  character  enough  to  make 
a  mark  in  the  history  of  the  Firelands 
that  will  not  be  forgotten.  If  we  can 
leave  empty  halls,  where  this  Society 
has  assembled,  we  can  pass  down  not 
only  to  future  generations  as  ungrate- 
ful sons,  but,  for  aught  I  know  as  late 
onward  as  in  the  future  world  we  may 
be  recognised  by  our  fathers  for  un- 
gratefulness here. 

I  am  urging  the  duty,  that  we 
attend  the  meetings — that  every 
descendant  of  the  pioneers  attend 
the  meetings  and  anniversaries  of  this 
Society,  whenever  it  calls  us  together. 
I  am  urging  that  upon  the  perform- 
ance of  this  duty  depends  the  very 
existence  and  progress  of  this  Society. 
I  stand  here  as  the  son  of  a  pioneer 
to  protest  against  the  indifference  and 
carelessness  that  may  grow  over  the 
tombs  of  our  fathers.  I  stand  here 
to  remind  ourselves,  that  but  few  of 
our  pioneer  fathers  are  left ; — another 
passed  away  but  a  few  days  ago,  (Dr. 
Edwin  W.  Cowles,)  who  settled  in 
Brownhelm,  Lorain  county,  43  years 
ago,  1  -who,  for  many  years,  was  one 
of  the  active,  useful  men  of  Northern 
Ohio."  Thus  the  recording  angel  is 
filling  up  his  register,  and  soon  will 
be  made  by  him  the  record  of  the  last 
of  our  pioneer  fathers.  Sons  that 
remain,  will  we  do  our  duty?  Will 
we  attend  the  meetings  of  this  Society? 
Will  we  exert  our  influence  to  induce 
others  to  follow  our  example  ?  Will 
we  remind  others  that  the  blessings 
which  they  now  enjoy  were  purchased 
by  the  privations  of  our  fathers? 
Will  we  tell  others  that  this  lays  upon 
them,  also  the  obligation  to  take  no 
less  an  active  part  than  we  ourselves 
in  the  maintainance,  honor  and  pre- 
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servation  of  this  Society  ?  Duty 
demands  it — generosity  demands  it — 
justice  demands  it — patriotism  de- 
mands it. 

Sons  and  descendants  of  pioneers, 
and  all  that  are  reaping  the  blessings 
of  their  privations,  how  lives  in  our 
hearts  to  day  the  fervor  of  patriotism 
and  the  love  of  our  country?  Had 
the  sons  of  the  Revolutionary  fathers 
never  met  on  the  National  Anniver- 
sary, (the  4th  of  July,)  to  keep  in 
memory  what  their  fathers  had  done  ; 
to  tell  their  deeds  of  prowess  ;  to  re- 
count their  dangers  and  their  toils, — 
would  we  see  to  day  the  "great 
uprising  of  a  great  people,"  stretching 
across  the  northern  breadth  of  this 
continent,  rallying  in  thousands  and 
tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  to 
preserve  this  Union — the  purchase  of 
dangers  and  toils  and  deeds  encoun- 
tered by  Revolutionary  fathers. 
Melting  together  to  keep  in  memory 
these  things — this  it  is  that  has 
cherished  the  fervor  of  patriotism  ; 
this  it  is  that  has  instilled  the  love 
of  country  in  days  gone  by  ; — and 
meeting  together  to  deliberate  in 
these  days  when  the  existence  of  the 
Union  is  threatened, — meeting  together 
for  this  purpose,  has  stimulated  the 
throbbings  of  nineteen  millions  of 
northern  hearts  to  preserve  and  con- 
tinue in  existence  that  Government 
which,  we  pray,  may  never  crumble 
to  dust  until  the  time  when  all  govern- 
ments of  earth  must  be  merged  into 
the  kingdom  of  the  King  of  Kings 
and  Lord  of  Lords.  Meeting  together 
— this  is  one  cause  why  lives  to-day 
in  our  hearts  the  fervor  ot  patriotism 
and  the  love  of  country.  Meeting 
together,  to  consult  upon  its  interests, 
binds  all  hearts  in  one  and  transmits 
from  father  to  son,  through  successive 
generations,  what  otherwise  would 
have  been  lost. 

Now,  this  Society  no  less  depends 
upon  the  interest  which  the  descendants 
of  the  pioneers  take  in  meeting  to- 
gether, also  to  promote  its  interest. 
We,  the  sons,  must  not  absent  our- 


selves from  its  deliberations  and 
counsels.  If  we  would  continue  its 
existence,  we  must  make  it  a  point  of 
duty  to  attend  its  meetings  whenever 
it  convenes. 

Still  further :  There  is  another 
duty.  Every  son  of  a  pioneer  should 
be  a  subscriber  to  the  periodical  which 
this  Society  publishes,  and  not  only 
every  son,  but  every  man  who  believes 
the  records  of  the  Firelands  should 
be  preserved ;  and  who  has  in  his 
heart  any  honorable  emotion  of  grati- 
tude for  blessings  transmitted  by  toils 
and  hardships  endured  forty,  fifty  and 
sixty  years  ago.  Every  man,  I  say, 
who  has  a  grateful  remembrance  of 
these  things,  should  read  the  only 
periodical  that  transmits  the  record. 
"But,"  says  some  01, e  who  has  a 
higher  respect  for  dimes  than  for  the 
pioneer .  fathers,  "I  can't  take  this 
journal  ;  it  costs  too  much — it  conies 
at  50  cents  a  year."  Well,  that  is 
something  to  a  man  who  worships  the 
'Almighty Dollar;'  but  hark!  how  much 
worthless  trash  is  bought  in  install- 
ments of  half  dimes,  and  dimes,  and 
quarters,  which  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
would  pay  for  this  periodical  twice, 
or  perhaps  three  times  over.  The  news 
boy,  with  his  comic  pictures  and  funny 
stories  and  yellow  pamphlets,  comes 
into  actual  competition  with  this 
Society.  The  news  boy's  bundle  is 
culled  over — looked  at — ransacked — 
trash  selected  and  read;  but  "The 
Firelands  Pioneer," — a  quarterly 
magazine,  published  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Firelands  Historical 
Society — is  passed  by. 

Sons  of  Pioneers  !  Come  up  to  your 
duty  here.  Citizens  of  the  commu- 
nity !  come  up  to  your  duty  here. 
Let  the  history  of  the  Firelands 
be  read ;  let  the  history  of  the 
Firelands  be  published;  let  the 
history  of  the  Firelands  be  subscru  ■  • 
for ;  if  nought  else,  be  read  or  | 
lished  ;  if  nought  else,  grace  your 
parlor  tables  or  your  shelves.  l£} 
"Harper"  and  "Leslie,"  the  "Experi; 
ment"  and  "Reflector", the  "Gaze:*-- 
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and  the  "Register,"  the  "Leader" 
and  the  "Blade,"  all  be  minor  in  your 
considerations.  The  "Firelands  Pio- 
neer" first — other  matter  afterward. 
Let  every  family  now  living  on  the 
Firelands  subscribe  to  this  "Firelands 
Pioneer."  Sons  of  Pioneers  !  exert 
your  share  of  influence  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  this  object.  As 
you  value  the  early  history  of  this 
country ;  as  you  would  honor  the 
memory  of  those  who  cut  down  its 
first  forests  and  broke  its  first  soil ;  as 
you  would  show  that  you  have  hearts 
of  gratitude  and  manly  remembrance 
of  good  deeds — perpetuate  the  same 
by  circulating  and  extending  the  sub- 
scription of  the  periodical  whose 
cause  we  now  plead  and  advocate. 

Three  duties  have  now  been  consid- 
ered, viz  :  Subscription  to  this  Socie- 
ty's Periodical,  Attendance  upon  its 
Meetings  and  Anniversaries,  and 
Collection  of  Facts  and  Incidents  by 
those  who  have  not  as  yet  reported. 
Tnese  are  matters  of  the  very  first 
importance.  The  future  interest  and 
very  existence  of  the  Society  hang 
upon  this  triple  cord.  No  excuse  can 
justify  the  son  of  any  pioneer  to  shrink 
from  duty  in  these  several  respects. 
Press  of  business  and  love  of  money- 
making,  may  be  ranked  as  the  two 
great  hindrances.  Alas  for  these  iron 
juggernauts.  They  crush  many  a 
devotee.  Press  of  business  and  love 
of  money-making  are  the  great  com- 
mercial sins  of  American  communi- 
ties. They  leave  the  duties  of  the 
home  circle,  of  the  social  circle  and 
of  the  house  of  God  uncared  for; 
and  we  fear  that  a  press  of  business 
and  a  love  of  money- making  leads 
from  attendance  to  the  duties  which 
call  us  here  to-day.  If  this  be  so, 
let  us  guard  against  these  encroach- 
ments and  remember,  as  a  last  consid- 
eration, that,  being  sons  of  pioneers, 
we  have  to  some  extent  been  pioneers 
ourselves. 

The  old  family  Bible  informs  me, 
on  the  page  of  the  register  for  births, 
that  forty-three  years  ago  this  day 


your  speaker  opened  his  eyes,  for  the 
first  time,  upon  the  world,  in  a  little 
log  cabin  two  miles  south  east  from 
the  spot  where  we  are  now  assembled. 
No  opportunity  was  then  afforded  of 
being  drawn  in  a  little  two-wheeled 
carriage,  of  lying  upon  or  creeping 
over  carpet  floors  ;  no  cradles  in 
which  the  pioneer  mother  could  place 
her  pioneer  infant  and  sing  her  song 
of  lullaby: 

"Hu* h,  my  dear,  lie  still  and  slumber  ; 

Heavenly  angels  guard  thy  bed; 
Holy  spirits,  without  number, 

Wateh  around  thy  infant  head." 

As  the  infant  pioneer  passed  into 
boyhood,  his  boyhood  was  quite 
unlike  the  boyhood  of  these  days. 
His  boots  and  shoes  then  were  chiefly 
those  that  were  born  on  his  feet,  then 
his  clothes  were  the  threads  of  tow 
and  flax  ;  then  his  school  opportuni- 
ties were  a  log  school- house  and  a 
spelling  book.  Now  we  witness  the 
neatly  erected  buildings  and  maps  and 
charts  and  globes  and  apparatus  of 
various  descriptions,  for  illustrating 
and  simplifying  the  process  of  thought. 
Then  the  walks  to  the  log  school- 
house  was  a  wagon  trail  through  the 
woods,  ankle  deep  with  mud  for  the 
most  of  the  year  ;  now  appears  the 
dry  side-walk,  and  the  forest  trees  are 
swept  away.  Then  I  rolled  logs  in  a 
tow  gown,  with  hands  and  face  as 
black  as  an  African ;  now  I  am  privi- 
leged to  wear  the  clerical  gown,  and 
instead  of  ministering  to  logs  in  the 
field,  to  minister  to  felloiu  mortals  in 
the  church. 

The  contrast  and  change  of  circum- 
stances thus  drawn  of  your  speaker, 
the  son  of  every  pioneer  has,  to  some 
extent,  known  and  experienced  of 
himself.  The  sons  of  pioneers,  then, 
— almost  pioneers  themselves — are 
the  natural  ones  upon  whom  should 
rest  the  continuance  of  this  Firelands 
Pioneer  Association.  Would  you, 
who  are  descendants  of  pioneer 
fathers,  be  outstripped  in  devotion  to 
this  cause  by  others  who  are  not  sons 
of  pioneers  ?  There  are  those  here 
to  day  who  are  no  such  sons,  and  yet 
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are  members  of  this  Association,  and 
who  are  among  the  most  active  and 
efficient  in  forwarding  its  interests  and 
its  claims.  This  is  a  loud  call  upon 
us  not  to  be  backward  or  remiss  in 
our  duty.  Can  we  do  less  for  our- 
selves and  our  forefathers  than  they 
have  done  ?  What  shame  should  be 
written  on  our  brows  did  we  allow 
this  ! 

The  object  of  this  address  has  been, 
as  is  perceived,  not  so  much  to 
relate  incidents,  or  to  present  statis- 
tics, or  to  give  the  history  of  the 
origin  of  the  Firelands,  or  to  dwell 
upon  the  probable  origin  of  the  anti- 
quities found  in  this  western  world,  all 
which  topics  have  been  most  ably 
presented  by  others  in  their  addresses 
before  this  Association  ; — but  the 
main  object,  at  this  time,  has  been  to 
speak  a  few  words  of  appeal  to  the 
middle  aged  and  to  the  young  men 
particulary,  now  living  within  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Firelands,  inducing  them, 
if  possible,  to  give  their  hearty  co- 
operation in  advancing  the  interests  of 
this  historical  association.  It  may  be 
thought  a  matter  of  small  moment  to 
collect  the  incidents  and  facts  consti- 
tuting the  full  history  of  this  region 
of  country  ;  but  when  it  is  remem- 
bered with  what  value  and  interest 
we  look  upon  the  antiquities  of  this 
western  world  ;  its  mounds  and  earth 
embankments,  the  human  bones  and, 
to  us,  the  unmeaning  carvings  and 
implements  imbedded  therein, — we 
would  feel  it  an  invaluable  treasure 
had  the  authors  of  these  antiquities 
left  some  legible  trace  of  themselves 
and  of  the  work  of  their  hands. 
They  were,  but  what  they  were  is  a 
blank.  The  antiquarian  may  specu- 
late and  theorize,  but  he  cannot 
determine.  Let  us  learn  a  lesson  from 
this  by-gone  race,  and  not,  like  them, 
leave  a  blank  of  our  fathers  and  of 
ourselves.  I  am  not  alone  in  urging 
an  attendance  upon  this  duty.  Per- 
sons high  to-day  in  the  service  of  their 
country  have  bidden  us  look  well  to  this 
The  Hon.  Elisha  Whittlesey,  the  great 


pioneer  of  all  that  is  substantial  and 
good  in  the  early  settlement  of  this 
country,  said,  in  the  closing  words  of 
his  address,  four  years  ago,  to  this 
Society:  "The  surviving  pioneers, 
with  the  aid  of  their  descendants  and 
other  public  spirited  persons,  have  it 
in  their  power  ?wiu,  and  at  this  time 
only,  to  collect  and  record  such  facts 
as  will  make  your  history  perfect." 
And  then  is  expressed  his  "earnest 
desire"  (his  closing  words)  "that  you 
immediately  engage  in  the  work, 
systematically  and  energetically ;  and 
that  you  do  not  cease  until  it  be 
accomplished."  The  Hon.  John 
Sherman,  in  his  address  three  years 
ago,  said  :  "By  the  memory  of  the 
Pioneers  now  living  among  you,  you 
can  readily  collect  and  systematize  a 
local  history  of  the  Firelands  of  great 
interest  and  value,  not  only  to  you, 
but  to  coming  generations.  The 
name  and  lineage  of  every  man  born 
and  reared  among  you  should  have  a 
place  in  this  record,  so  that  wherever 
his  sons  and  daughters  may  wander, 
whether  adversity  shall  fall  upon 
them,  or  prosperity  attend  their 
adventures,  they  may  still  look  to  the 
Firelands  as  their  family  home,  and 
so  that  those  of  your  children  who 
may  hereafter  occupy  your  homesteads 
may  take  a  just  and  natural  pride  in 
your  local  family  history  and  regard." 
And  the  Hon.  Eleutheros  Cooke,  in 
the  first  address  before  this  Society, 
said:  "The  great  trust  is  in  your 
hands;  let  the  solemn  obligation  it 
imposes  sink  deep  into  your  hearts," 
and  then  seizing  that  occasion  as  his 
last,  he  as  an  old  friend  and  associate 
of  our  fathers,  imparts  this  his  last 
counsel :  "Let  me  charge  you,  as 
the  heaven-allotted  sentinels  of  your 
country,  as  the  champions  of  her 
honor  and  the  defenders  of  her  liber- 
ties, to  guard  with  eternal  vigilance 
this  sacred  deposit ;  to  shield  it  alike 
from  the  assaults  of  the  foreign  foe 
and  maladministration  of  the  domes- 
tic enemy  ;  and  to  hand  it  down  un- 
fettered, unencumbered,  unviolated 
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and  unstained  to  your  children,  bright 
in  all  that  beauty  and  splendor  which 
ushered  in  the  glory  of  its  first  morn- 
ing upon  the  world." 

Young  Men,  Sons  of  Fioneers  !  this 
is  your  heritage  to  maintain.  Will 
you  heed  these  counsels  from  men  so 
venerable  in  the  service  of  the  nation  ? 
Up  !  onward  !  to  the  rescue  !  Be 


loyal  to  your  fathers  and  you  cannot 
fail  to  be  loyal  to  your  country. 

Sons  !  remember  your  three  duties  : 
Report  to  this  Society-— attend  its 
meetings — subscribe  to  its  periodical. 
These  duties  performed,  this  Associa- 
tion must  flourish — these  duties  neg- 
lected, it  must  die. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  AN  ADDRESS 

DELIVERED  AT  RIDGEVILLE,  LORAIN  COUNTY,  OHIO,  BY  GEN.  L.  V.  EIERCE. 


[The  following  extracts  are  from  the 
Historical  Address  delivered  by  Gen. 
L.  V.  Bierce,  of  Akron,  O.,  at  Ridge- 
ville,  Lorain  County,  before  the 
Lorain  County  Historical  Association, 
Pioneers  and  Citizens,  July  4th,  i860:] 

5fC  5^  5ft  5£  5fi 

The  attention  of  the  Government 
was  now  more  seriously  colled  to  the 
subject.  A  new  army  was  raised  and 
placed  under  command  of  Gen.  An- 
thony Wayne,  a  bold  and  daring 
officer.  His  army  consisted  of  3.500 
men,  with  which  he  commenced  his 
march  from  Ft.  Grenville,  in  what  is 
now  Darke  County,  in  the  Spring  of 
1794.  The  Indians  collected  their 
whole  force  near  the  British  Fort 
Miami,  near  the  present  town  of 
Maumee,  on  the  Maumee  River,  and 
awaited  his  approach. 

Gen.  Wayne,  before  attacking  them 
endeavored  to  bring  them  to  terms  ; 
but  so  confident  were  they  of  victory, 
from  their  former  successes,  that  they 
rejected  all  overtures,  and  even  mur- 
dered some  of  the  messengers  sent  to 
negotiate. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  he  encoun- 
tered the  combined  Indian  army, 
•consisting  of  at  least  a  dozen  tribes, 
and  after  a  deadly  conflict,  in  which 
nearly  every  Chief  was  slain,  he  broke 
down  the  spirit  of  the  Indians,  claim- 
ing, the  lands  of  "the  Reserve." 


Their  Chiefs  slain,  their  fields  laid 
waste,  and  Forts  established  in  the 
heart  of  their  country,  the  Indians 
saw  that  further  resistance  was  useless, 
and  sued  for  peace.  A  treaty  was  ac- 
cordingly held  by  Gen.  Wayne,  with 
the  Indians  at  Fort  Grenville,  in 
August,  1795  ;  eleven  of  the  most 
powerful  western  tribes  were  repre- 
sented, to  whom  Gen.  Wayne  dic- 
tated the  terms  of  peace. 

By  this  treaty,  the  boundaries,  as 
fixed  at  the  treaty  of  Fort  Mcintosh 
were  confirmed,  and  thus  was  the  title 
of  the  land  east  of  the  Cuyahoga 
settled  forever. 

All  west  of  the  Cuyahoga  still  re- 
mained in  undisputed  possession  of 
the  Indians,  until  July  4th,  1805, 
when  a  treaty  was  ratified  by  the 
Senate,  which  had  been  made  at  Fort 
Industry,  at  what  is  now  Sandusky* — 
then  called  Ogontz  Town — in  May. 
By  this  treaty  the  United  States  ac- 
quired, for  the  grantees  of  Connecti- 
cut, that  part  of  the  Western  Reserve, 
west  of  the  Cuyahoga,  and  it  is  a 
singular  historic  fact,  that  the  two 
treaties  of  Fort  Mcintosh  and  Fort 
Industry,  are  so  worded  that  the  one 


*  The  General  errs  in  locating  "  Fort  Industry" 
at  the  "Ogontz  Plane,"  now  Sandusky,  That 
Fort  was  on  the  Maumee  Kiver,  and  there  the 
Commissioners  met  the  Indian.-,  the  late  Isaac 
Mills  representing  the  interests  ot  the  "  Fue- 
land.s  Company,"  F.  D.  P. 
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conveys  the  land  east  of  the  river, 
and  the  other,  the  land  west  of  it ; 
but  neither  conveys  the  river,  the  fee 
of  which  is  still  in  the  Indians. 

"  A  connected  paper  title"  is  thus 
made  out  to  our  beautiful  country, 
which  no  power  can  dispute.  If  the 
Indians  were  to  plead  a  want  of  con- 
sideration, it  might  be  difficult  to 
show  a  veryadequate  one.  The  consid- 
eration paid  would  bear  about  the 
same  relation  to  the  real  value,  as  a 
celebrated  Judge,  some  years  ago,  in 
Ohio,  decided  was  necessary  to  sus- 
tain a  note  given  for  a  horse  ;  if,  said 
he,  the  horse  was  good  for  nothing, 
and  he  had  a  set  of  shoes  on,  the 
shoes  were  a  good  consideration, 
sufficient  to  sustain  the  note.  The 
consideration  paid  for  their  land,  was, 
to  the  real  value,  as  a  set  of  old  horse 
shoes  are  to  that  of  a  good  horse. 
By  the  treaty  of  Fort  Grenville,  the 
Indians  received  a  lot  of  beads,  calico, 
wampum,  and  blankets,  and  were 
promised  a  perpetual  annuity  of  the 
same  forever,  together  with  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States ;  the 
protection  they  have  received  has  ren- 
dered the  payment  of  the  annuity 
unnecessary — in  fact  the  annuity  has 
become  lapsed,  for  the  want  of  a  per- 
son capable  of  receiving  it.  Time, 
however,  has  cured  all  defects,  and 
none  of  the  original  proprietors  re- 
main to  contest  our  title. 

The  title  to  the  lands  west  of  the 
Cuyahoga  being  thus  acquired,  and 
legally  settled,  population  began  to 
flow  in,  and  the  Indians  were  neces- 
sarily driven  from  their  favorite  hunt- 
ing grounds.  Though  sulxiued  by 
force,  they  smarted  under  their  actual 
and  imaginary  wrongs,  and  resolved 
once  more  to  try  the  issue  of  battle. 
Tecumseh,  a  man  as  brave  in  battle, 
as  wise  in  counsel,  and  as  noble  in 
victory  as  cunning  in  strategy,  saw 
that  all  the  vast  inheritance  of  his 
race  must  soon  be  possessed  by  the 
hated  white  man,  unless  he  was 
stopped  by  a  united  effort  of  all  the 
Indians,  commenced  his  efforts  for  a 


union  of  all  the  tribes  in  a  confeder- 
acy, for  the  extermination  of  the 
whites.  The  line  of  battle  on  the 
north  was  along  the  Cuyahoga  River, 
or  the  boundary  line  established  by 
the  treaty  of  Ft.  Mcintosh.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  plan,  in  the  Fall  of 
1811,  Captain  George,  (as  he  was 
called,)  a  head  chief,  with  his  warriors, 
was  found  stationed  along  the  Cuya- 
hoga, without  any  apparent  object. 
Accustomed  to  seeing  them  occasion- 
ally, along  their  fishing  grounds,  but 
little  attention  was,  at  first,  paid  to 
them  by  the  whites  ;  but  soon  their 
conduct  excited  suspicion,  as  they 
were  sulky,  and  evidently  hostile. 
They  would  flourish  the  tomahawk 
and  scalping  knife,  in  evident  defiance, 
and  held  none  of  their  accustomed 
intercourse  with  the  whites.  .  After  a 
few  days  they  disappeared  as  suddenly 
as  they  had  appeared,  and  with  as 
little  apparent  reason.  Three  days 
after  their  departure,  news  came  of 
the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  when  it  was 
ascertained  that  they  were  part  of  the 
great  Indian  line  of  battle,  formed 
for  their  last  effort  to  recover  their 
hunting  grounds  and  homes ;  and  had 
the  issue  of  that  battle  been  favorable 
to  the  Indians,  Captain  George,  with 
his  forces,  would  have  destroyed  all 
the  scattered  settlements  west  of  the 
Cuyahoga,  and  made  that  river  again 
the  western  boundary  of  the  United 
States.  Their  runners  brought  news 
to  the  Indians  of  their  defeat,  three 
days  before  it  reached  the  whites. 
Such  was  the  importance  of  that 
battle  to  your  town  and  county. 

The  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife 
were  prepared  to  immolate  your  Pio- 
neers on  the  altar  of  savage  barbarity, 
and  had  the  American  arms  been  de- 
feated, the  Indian  war  whoop  would 
again  have  reverberated  through  these 
now  pleasant  and  peaceful  forests,  and 
startled  the  slumbers  of  the  cradle. 
When  we  reflect  how  balanced,  tor 
awhile,  was  the  issue  of  that  battle, 
and  upon  the  immensity  of  conse- 
quences  that  depended  on  it,  we 
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almost  shudder,  at  this  remote  day,  at 
the  possibility  there  was  of  a  defeat. 

Lest  it  may  be  thought  by  some 
that  1  attach  too  great  an  importance 
to  the  result  of  that  battle,  and  that 
no  such  fearful  results  would  have 
followed  a  disastrous  defeat,  it  is 
proper  to  go  back  and  bring  up  some 
history  not  immediately  connected 
with  "  the  Reserve,"  but  directly 
bearing  on  it.  In'  the  negotiations  at 
Paris,  which  terminated  in  the  treaty 
of  1783,  Mr.  Oswald,  the  British 
Minister,  insisted  upon  the  Ohio  river 
being  made  the  western  boundary  of 
the  United  States.  This  western 
wilderness  being  then  looked  upon  by 
Americans  themselves  as  of  little 
practical  value,  some  of  the  American 
commissioners  were  for  yielding  the 
point,  and  surrendering  all  west  of 
that  river.  John  Adams,  the  old  in- 
domitable and  much  abused  patriot, 
would  not  yield,  and  by  his  indomita- 
ble firmness  carried  the  point,  and 
saved  this  western  paradise  from  a 
British  colonial  existence.  By  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  all  this  north-western 
territory  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States  ;  but  the  British,  by  holding 
the  military  possession  of  Detroit, 
Mackinaw,  and  a  trading  fort  in  Ohio 
City,  showed  an  evident  intention  to 
evade  the  treaty  and  keep  possession. 

This  intention  was  still  made 
apparent  by  their  building  Fort 
Miami,  in  the  Spring  of  1794,  on  the 
ruins  of  an  old  French  Fort,  erected 
in  1680,  just  below  the  present  town 
of  Maumee.  All  of  these  forts  were 
within  the  territory  ceded  to  the 
United  States,  and  in  open  violation 
of  the  treaty — showing  a  determina- 
tion to  keep  possession  of  this  western 
world  west  of  the  Cuyahoga. 

Unwilling  to  commit  themselves  as 
a  nation,  the  British,  through  their 
agents,  were  continually  stirring  up 
the  Indians  to  acts  of  aggression.  In 
June,  1794,  the  Indians  assembled  at 
the  British  Fort  Miami,  ami  were  com- 
pletely equipped  for  a  war  expedition, 
from  the  stores  of  that  fortress,  which 


had  been  built  the  preceding  Spring, 
for  the  notorious,  if  not  avowed  ob- 
ject, of  supporting  the  Indians  in  the 
anticipated  battle  with  Gen.  Wayne. 
On  the  advance  of  Wayne's  army,  the 
Indians  were  strengthened  by  the 
addition  to  their  forces  of  a  British 
Captain,  Sergeant,  and  six  Artillery 
men.  with  two  cannon,  and  ammuni- 
tion fitted,  who,  after  defeating  an 
advanced  detachment  of  our  troops, 
encamped  under  the  walls  of  Fort 
Recovery,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1794. 

On  the  advance  of  Wayne's  army, 
the  Indians  again  rendezvoused  at  the 
British  Fort,  and  received  from  it 
their  supplies  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion and  regular  rations  of  flour  and 
beef. 

In  the  action  with  Wayne,  were  two 
companies  of  British  soldiers,  one 
from  Detroit  and  one  from  Maiden. 
One  of  the  Captains  was  Clerk  of  the 
Court  at  Detroit,  and  was  found 
among  the  dead  on  the  field  of  battle. 
This  proved,  beyond  a  .doubt,  that 
the  British  were  really  the  active 
spirits  of  the  Indian  wars.  Defeated 
in  battle,  the  Indians  naturally  re- 
treated to  the  Fort  of  their  friends, 
but  Maj.  Campbell,  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  it,  thought  "  discretion  the 
better  part  of  valor,"  and  closed  his 
gates,  thus  excluding  Mad  Anthony, 
as  Gen.  Wayne  was  called,  as  well  as 
the  Indians  ;  for  if  the  Indians  had 
been  admitted,  General  Wayne  would 
have  surely  followed. 

Though  defeated  in  their  intrigues, 
thus  far,  the  British  agents  still  con- 
tinued to  incite  the  Indians  to  hos- 
tilities, as  appears  by  the  speech  of 
Tecumseh  to  Gen.  Proctor,  after 
Perry's  Victory,  and  were  the  means 
of  inciting  them  to  the  cause  that  led 
to  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe.  This, 
as  is  well  known,  was  fought  by  the 
Prophet,  in  the  absence  of  his  brother, 
Tecumseh,  and  before  he  had  matured 
his  combination  of  all  the  Tribes. 
Had  that  combination  been  matured, 
with  the  combined  Indian  force, 
backed  as  it  would  have  been  by  the 
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British  Government,  in  case  of  a  vic- 
tory to  the  Indians,  the  situation  of 
these  western  lands  would  have  been 
perilous  indeed,  in  the  war  which 
openly  began  in  the  following  June. 
The  battle  of  Tippecanoe  broke  up 
the  Indian  confederacy,  disheartened 
the  warriors,  dissipated  the  divine 
pretensions  of  the  Prophet  to  fore- 
knowledge, and  destroyed  in  detail 
one  arm  of  the  enemy,  before  the 
British  were  ready  to  supply  the  other. 
It  was  this  that  gave  comparative  se- 
curity to  the  settlers  west  of  the 
Cuyahoga,  during  that  bloody  con- 
test from  t  S  r  2  to  1815.  If  the  re- 
sults had  been  favorable  to  the  British 
and  Indians,  a  general  massacre  would 
have  followed. 

*         :{c         *         *  $ 

The  endurance  and  energy  of  the 
Pioneers  may  be  learned  from  an  in- 
cident in  the  war. 

In  1  Si 2,  Gen.  Wadsworth  being  at 
Huron,  wished  to  send  an  express  to 
Capt.  Lusk,  at  old  Portage,  which 
required  to  be  delivered  within  twen- 
ty-four hours.  He  enquired  of  Phi- 
lander Terrell  if  he  could  get  the 
express  through  in  that  time.  Terrell 
told  him  he  could.  Wadsworth 
offered  him  a  handsome  reward,  and 
the  best  horse  in  the  camp  if  he  would 
do  it.  Terrell  told  him  he  could  get 
it  through,  but  not  with  a  horse. 
The  dispatch  was  made  out  and  given 
to  him  and  he  started  on  foot.  He 
stopped  at  Columbia  a  short  time  and 
got  some  food,  which  was  the  only 
stop  he  made,  and  reached  old  Portage 
in  seventeen  hours,  averaging  over 
five  miles  jii  hour  for  seventeen  con- 
secutive hours. 

Dark  days  were  now  again  ap- 
proaching for  the  western  settlers. 
On  the  5th  of  May,  1813,  Maj.  Gaius 
Pease,  Inspector  of  the  jth  Brigade, 
4th  Division  Ohio  Militia,  sent  the 
following  letter  to  Col.  Jedediah 
Beard  : 

"Sir  : — I  have  just  received  a  letter 
from  Calvin  Pease,  Esq.,  dated  at 
Cleveland,  yesterday,  who  has  just 


returned  from  Sandusky  Rapids,  and 
informs  that  Gen.  Harrison  has  been 
surrounded  by  the  British  and  Indians, 
since  Thursday  last.  He  says,  great 
fears  are  entertained  for  the  safety  of 
Harrison.  It  is  thought  best  to  order 
out  the  militia,  with  as  much  dis- 
patch as  possible,  to  protect  the 
frontiers  in  case  of  Harrison  being 
obliged  to  surrender.  The  arms  and 
ammunition  at  Sandusky,  I  am  in- 
formed, are  on  their  way  down  the 
Lake.  It  is  my  opinion  you  would 
do  well  to  order  out  your  Regiment 
with  orders  to  rendezvous  at  Cleve- 
land, as  early  as  possible.  I  have  no 
doubt  others  will  do  the  like  as  soon 
as  they  receive  information  of  the 
situation  of  the  Northwestern  army. 
Yours,  in  haste, 

Gaius  Peask. 
Painesville,  5th  May,  1813. 

The  successful  defense  of  Fort 
Meigs  by  General  Harrison,  soon  re- 
lieved the  inhabitants  of  their  impend- 
ing danger,  and  again  restored  a 
feeling  of  security.  On  the  10th  of 
September  the  roar  of  cannon  was 
distinctly  heard  in  Ridgeville — boom- 
ing, at  first  so  slowly  that  Mrs.  David 
Beebe  distinctly  counted  sixty  guns, 
when  the  firing  became  a  confused 
sound.  Knowing  it  was  a  battle  on 
the  Lake,  and  that  on  the  issue  of  it 
the  safety  of  the  frontier  depended, 
no  one  can  paint  the  feelings  of  the 
inhabitants.  Mrs.  Beebe  had  the 
ague  at  the  time,  and  so  intense  did 
her  feelings  become  that  she  forgot  to 
shake,  and  escaped  it. 

Soon  the  news  came  <c  we  have  met 
the  enemy,  and  they  are  ours" — and 
all  further  fears  were  dispelled.  Such 
is  a  hasty,  and  doubtless  very  imper- 
fect sketch  of  the  early  scenes  of 
Pioneer  life  in  your  township  up  to 
the  close  of  the  war  in  1812. 

What  a  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  half  century  since  the  first  settlers 
set  foot  in  your  town  !  An  Empire 
exists  where  was  then  one  unbroken 
wilderness  —  Churches  or  Colleges 
where   were   then  wigwams — refine- 
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ment  where  was  then  barbarity — com- 
fort and  luxury  where  was  then  pri- 
vation. 

What  joys  and  what  sorrows  arc 
associated  with  the  return  of  this  day  ! 
On  this  day  existence  was  given  to  us 
a  Nation.  On  this  day  was  ratified 
the  Treaty  that  transferred  this  beau- 
tiful region  from  savage  rule  to  civili- 
zation and  refinement.  On  this  day 
the  first  white  expedition  set  foot  on 
the  Western  Reserve.  On  this  day 
the  first  settlers  of  your  township  set 
foot  in  the  county  ;  but  on  this  day 
Jefferson,  the  author  of  the  Declara- 


tion of  Independence,  and  John 
Adams,  whose  patriotism,  sagacity 
and  firmness  saved  these  fair  fields 
from  British  Colonial  bondage — died. 

While  we  rejoice  in  our  liberty  and 
comforts,  let  us  not  forget,  on  each 
returning  anniversary,  the  great  and 
the  good,  by  whose  labors  and  sacri- 
fices we  obtained  our  liberty — nor  the 
Pioneers  who  sacrificed  home  and 
comforts  to  prepare  the  wilderness  for 
our  pleasant  and  happy  home.  May 
their  memories  and  the  turf  above 
them  ever  be  green  ! 


AN  INDIAN  MASSACRE. 


LETTER  FROM  ROBERT  BOGGS,   NEAR  ZANESVILLE,  OHIO. 


Rev.  A.  Harrow — Sir  :  When  I 
saw  you  in  Zanesville  last  Fall,  I 
promised  to  give  you  a  true  statement 
of  a  tragedy  that  occurred  at  Lower 
Sandusky  in  the  latter  part  of  June, 
1 813,  of  which  I  was  an  eye  witness. 
I  do  not  think  this  tragedy  has  ever 
been  published. 

I,  at  this  time,  was  a  member  of  a 
Rifle  Company  raised  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, east  of  Zanesville,  and  com- 
manded by  Captain  Wm.  McComiell. 
We  marched  from  Zanesville  early  in 
April,  1S13,  to  Franklinton,  on  the 
Scioto,  (that  village  that  Columbus 
killed,  you  know.)  We  were  joined 
by  four  rifle  companies — one  from 
New  Lancaster,  commanded  by  Capt. 
Ewing  ;  one  from  Chillicothe,  com- 
manded by  Capt.  Brush.  The  other 
companies  were  commanded,  one  by 
Capt.  Harper,  the  other  by  Capt. 
McElvain. 

From  Franklinton  we  marched  with 
three  of  the  said  companies  to  Lower 
Sandusky,  at  which  place  we  were 
stationed.  Capt.  Brush,  with  his 
command,  went  I  know  not  where. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war 


of  1812,  there  were  a  few  families 
living  in  the  Sandusky  country,  who, 
after  the  surrender  of  Detroit,  left 
their  homes — came  and  built  shanties 
or  cabins  near  the  fort ;  so  that  in 
case  of  a  lawn  they  could  go  in  the 
fort  for  protection,  which  sometimes 
happened  while  I  was  there.  There 
was  an  old  gentleman  by  the  name 
of  Gear,  and  his  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren, a  boy  and  girl — the  boy  about 
12  years  old  and  the  girl  perhaps  14 
— that  lived  in  a  cabin  about  eighty 
or  one  hundred  rods  below  the  fort 
and  a  few  rods  from  the  river. 

One  morning,  I  think  in  the  latter 
part  of  June,  there  was  a  company 
parade  outside  the  fort,  at  the  south 
gate,  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  the 
woods  to  cut  timber  for  an  addition 
we  were  making  to  the  fort.  About 
the  time  we  were  ready  to  start  to 
work,  the  drums  in  the  fort  beat  to 
arms.  We  outsiders  rushed  into  the 
fort  instanter.  I  was  across  the  fort 
to  the  north  angle,  and  climbed  up  so 
that  I  could  see  over  the  pickets  and 
discover,  if  I  could,  the  cause  of 
alarm.    I  plainly  saw  Indians  moving 
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to  and  from  the  river,  near  the  house 
of  Mr.  Gear,  and  could  hear  a  report 
of  rifles  and  see  the  smoke  from  them. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  the  Indians  were 
very  fearful ;  that  when  one  discharged 
his  rifle  he  retreated  at  full  speed 
without  standing  to  load  his  piece.  I 
did  not  remain  long  with  my  head 
above  the  pickets,  but  came  down  and 
mixed  with  the  confused  multiude. 
Some  were,  at  all  hazards,  for  rushing 
at  once  on  the  enemy.  One  man 
actually  took  his  gun  and  ran  about 
one  hundred  yards,  calling  as  he  went, 
"  come,  boys,  come."  It  would,  at 
this  time,  have  been  very  imprudent 
for  any  to  have  left  the  fort — the  ru- 
mor that  was  then  going  of  the  num- 
ber of  Indians  was  put  by  no  one  at 
less  than  three  hundred,  while  we,  in 
the  fort  had  not  more  than  half  that 
number  of  effective  men. 

In  less  than  twenty  minutes  after 
the  alarm  was  given  there  were  no 
Indians  to  be  seen,  or  the  report  of 
guns  heard.  About  the  time  the 
alarm  subsided,  Jacob  Overs,  who  be- 
longed to  the  same  company  I  did, 
came  running  into  the  fort,  his  clothes 
all  wet  as  water  would  make  them, 
except  his  hat,  and  that  had  a  bullet 
hole  through  it — going  in  at  the  hind 
part  and  coming  out  before.  He 
stated  that  he  was  helping  Mr.  Gear's 
boy  to  throw  a  load  of  wood  off  a 
cart  at  the  door  of  Gear's  cabin  ;  that 
he  saw  Indians  running  across  a  field 
toward  him.  He  quickly  started  for 
the  fort,  but  had  run  but  a  few  paces 
when  he  saw  the  savages  before  him  ; 
he  wheeled  and  ran  down  the  river, 
but  they  were  before  him ;  he  then 
jumped  into  the  river,  and  being  a 
good  swimmer,  he  soon  reached  a 
small  island  that  was  very  thickly  cov- 
ered with  underbrush.  During  the 
time  he  was  swimming,  he  said,  a 
great  many  balls  whizzed  by  his  head 
and  face,  and  some  of  them  closer 
than  the  one  that  passed  through  his 
hat.  He  thought  he  could  feel  some 
of  them  touch  his  face. 

Perhaps  not  more  than  half  an  hour 


after  the  firing  ceased,  there  wa  , 
company  taken  out  to  see  what  ; 
been  done,    of  which    I   was  01 
When  we  came  near  the  cabin  of  Mr. 
Gear,  we  found,  lying  on  the  ground, 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Stewart, 
scalp  taken  off,  and  his  head,  from  l 
fore  part  back,  split  open  as  low 
his  eyes.    We   then  went  into  the 
house.    All  was  still  and  quiet  ;  no 
person  or  body  there.    AVe  then  went 
to  the  edge  of  the  river.    There  was 
a  boat  lying  there,  such  as  is  used  tor 
ferrying    horses    and    wagons  over 
waters.    In  that  Mr.  Gear  and  his 
lady  lay,  with  their  scalps  taken  off, 
and  heads  laid  open  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  Stewart's  was.    The  old  man. 
perhaps  not  less  than  seventy  years  of 
age,  lay  near  the  end  of  the  boat  on 
his  back,  with  his  left  arm,  near  the 
shoulder,  resting  on  the  side  of  the 
boat.    When  vwe  went  to  him,  and 
before  any  one  touched  him,  he  raised 
this  arm  that  lay  on  the  side  of  the 
boat  until  the  hand  was  elevated  at 
least  one  foot.    The  motion  of  the 
hand  rising  and  falling  was  gentle. 
You  will  perhaps,  not  believe  that  a 
man,  cut  and  mangled  in  the  head  as 
Mr.  Gear  was — forty  or  perhaps  sixty 
minutes  after — would  have  power  to 
raise  his  hand  or  make  the  least  stir; 
you  will  think  it  a  delusion  in  me,  but 
I  am  as  well  satisfied  of  the  realjty  of 
this  statement  as  I  am  of  the  fact  o! 
seeing  a  bullet  hole  in  Overs'  hat.  It 
was  noticed  by  others.     One  man 
said,  "  He  wants  water." 

A  short  distance  farther  down,  wc 
found  a  man,  belonging  to  Ball's 
Squadron,  scalped  and  tomahawked. 
The  boy  and  girl  belonging  to  tin* 
Gear  family  we  could  find  no  whore. 
There  was  also  missing  a  young, 
athletic  colored  man,  an  attendant  ol 
some  of  the  officers  of  Maj.  Ball  s 
troops,  from  Kentucky. 

After  we  had  buried  the  four  that 
we  had  found,  Jacob  Overs  stated  that 
after  he  had  swam  some  distance,  h 
heard  some  one  jump  in  the  river 
behind  him,  and  then  he  thought  it 
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was  an  Indian.  It  was  then  believed 
that  the  missing  man  was  in  the  river, 
which  was  the  fact ;  he  was  found 
there  the  next  morning.  When  Overs 
swam  to  the  island,  he  crossed  the 
branch  from  there  without  swimming 
— ran  up  the  river  above  Slack  water, 
opposite  the  fort,  and  crossed  where 
the  water  was  shallow. 

After  searching  for  the  boy  and 
girl,  and  not  finding  them,  it  was  sup- 
posed the  Indians  had  made  prisoners 
of  them.    But  such  was  not  the  case. 


I  think  it  was  the  day  after  the  mas- 
sacre, that  some  of  our  men  were  out 
and  found  them,  near  together,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  or  more  from  the 
house,  mangled  in  the  same  manner 
the  others  were. 

The  number  killed  on  this  occasion 
was  seven.  Jacob  Overs  is  the  only 
one  that  escaped. 

These  facts  I  give  from  my  own 
personal  knowledge,  and  they  may  be 
relied  on  as  correct  history. 


PERSONAL  MEMOIRS. 


BY  SETH  JENNINGS,  ESQ.,  OF  MILAN,  CONTINUED  FROM  VOL.  2,  NO.  2,  PAGE  19. 


After  living  in  Norwalk  about  three 
years  I  went  to  Milan  to  live,  and 
worked  at  my  trade.  At  that  time 
there  were  about  eighteen  or  twenty 
living  in  and  about  the  village  ;  and 
having  water  power  with  a  grist  mill, 
saw  mill  and  fulling  mill,  with  two  or 
three  stores.  In  the  Spring  or  Summer 
of  1 819,  R.  and  G.  Lockwood  started  a 
store  in  Milan  village,  and  that  Fall 
and  Winter  they  bought  a  large  quan- 
tity of  wheat  and  had  it  floured,  and 
shipped  it  up  the  Lake  to  Detroit  and 
other  ports.  That  was  the  first  busi- 
ness of  that  kind  done  in  Milan. 

In  1823,  I  went  to  Norwalk  again, 
and  lived  there  until  in  the  Spring  of 
1827.  I  then  moved  back  to  Milan, 
and  have  lived  there  ever  since. 

The  first  grain  that  was  shipped  east 
from  Milan  was  bought  and  shipped 
by  N.  M.  Standart,  in  1825  or  1826. 
Standart  was  selling  goods  at  Milan 
at  that  time.  The  amount  of  wheat 
bought  by  him  at  that  time  I  don't 
know. 

A  few  years  after  that  R.  &  G. 
Lockwood  built  a  warehouse  on  the 
river,  about  three  miles  below  the  vil- 
lage, and  at  the  head  of  navigation, 
where  they  bought  wheat  and  shipped 
it  from  there  on  vessels  to  any  port  on 


the  Lakes.  The  place  was  known  as 
"Lockwoods'  Landing,"  on  Huron 
River.  There  were  large  quantities 
of  grain  bought  there  every  year  and 
shipped  away  by  the  Lockwoods  and 
others. 

In  the  Winter  of  ,  Benjamin  W. 

Abbott  built  a  small  schooner  near 
"Lockwoods'  Landing,  on  Huron 
River,"  and  the  next  summer  loaded 
her  with  produce  of  different  kinds, 
and  took  aboard  a  family  and  went 
down  the  Lake  as  far  as  Buffalo  and 
through  Erie  Canal  to  New  York  City, 
and  back  again  in  the  Fall. 

On  the  completion  of  the  Milan 
Canal,  the  Lockwoods  moved  their 
warehouse  from  Lockwoods'  Landing" 
up  to  the  Milan  village,  and  com- 
menced doing  business  there;  and  the 
arrival  of  the  first  vessel  up  the  canal 
was  a  great  day  for  Milan.  The  first 
vessel  that  arrived  up  the  canal  was 
the  schooner  Kewahnee.  The  captain 
of  her  was  presented  with  a  flag  got- 
ten up  by  the  ladies  of  Milan.  A  Miss 
Butman  presented  the  flag  with  an 
appropriate  address,  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  collection  of  people  from 
the  neighboring  towns,  who  came  to 
witness  and  partake  of  the  enjoyment 
of  the  day. 
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Other  warehouses  were  built  along 
the  Milan  Canal  Basin,  by  different 
persons,  as  they  were  wanted  ;  for  the 
business  of  buying  grain  increased 
very  fast  every  year,  until  it  got  to  be 
the  greatest  place  for  buying  grain 
from  wagons  in  the  western  country  ; 
and  continued  so  until  the  competition 
of  the  railroad  through  this  part  of 
the  State.  Oftentimes  the  streets  of 
Milan  would  be  blocked  up  with  teams 
so  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  pass. 
In  the  bummer  of  1S45,  I  think  it 
was,  the  warehouse  men  got  on  a 
strife  on  buying  grain,  and  bid  on  one 
another,  which  created  some  hard 
feelings.  To  settle  the  matter,  they 
all  got  together  that  night  and  agreed 
to  employ  some  person  to  control  the 
teams  as  they  came  in,  and  divide  the 


business,  and  to  prevent  any  bidding 
over  a  certain  price,  and  to  give  each 
warehouse  its  share  of  grain  ;  and  I 
was  employed  for  that  purpose.  The 
warehouse  men  met  every  evening  to 
look  over  and  see  how  the  business 
stood,  (as  I  kept  a  memorandum  of 
the  number  of  teams  to  each  house,) 
and  how  much  grain  had  been  taken 
in  through  the  day.  One  day  there 
were  365  loads  taken.  In  the  greater 
part  of  the  teams  were  four  and  six 
horses  ;  some  had  on  100  bushels  of 
wheat  at  a  load  j  and  a  number  of  the 
teams  were  from  Mt.  Vernon,  Knox 
Co.,  O.,  about  80  miles  south  of 
Milan.  And  on  comparing  the  receipts 
of  grain  that  night,  it  was  found  that 
there  had  been  taken  in  that  day  over 
iS,ooo  bushels  of  grain. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  A  DISCOURSE 

PREACHED  IN  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH,  IN  NORWALK,  SUNDAY,  JUNE  24th; 
i860,   BY  REV.   A.   NEWTON,   ON  CONCLUDING  THE   TWENTY- FIFTH 
YEAR  OF  HIS  MINISTRY  OF  SAID  CHURCH. 


****** 
This  church  was  organized  on  the  nth  of 
February,  1830,  by  Rev.  Messrs.  A.  H.  Betts, 
Daniel  W.  Eathrop  and  John  Beach.  It 
consisted  of  nine  members,  five  males  and  four 
females.  It  was  organized  as  a  Congrega- 
tional Church,  and  taken  under  the  care  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Huron.  David  Higgins 
was  elected  Clerk  ;  and  lie  with  Benjamin 
Franklin  was  appointed  a  Standing  Commit- 
tee. It  adopted  the  Articles  of  Faith  and 
Covenant,  substantially,  which  were  recom- 
mended by  the  Presbytery. 

Rev.  John  Beach  was  the  stated  supply  of 
this  in  connection  with  the  church  in  Peru, 
sustained  in  part  by  the  Home  Missionary 
Society.  Mr.  Beach  was  from  the  State  of 
New  York,  was  brought  up  a  merchant,  em- 
braced religion  and  studied  for  the  ministry 
after  he  had  a  family.  He  remained  here  till 
some  time  in  1S31,  when  he  removed  to  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan.    He  died  a  few  years  ago. 

The  Church  was  then  supplied  once  in  two 
weeks  by  Rev.  E.  Barber,  now  of  Florence, 
who  was  the  Principal  of  the  Huron  Institute, 
at  Milan. 

He  was  followed  by  Rev.  Chapin  R.  Clark, 
who  commenced  his  labors  in  September, 
1833,  and  continued  them  one  year.  Mr. 
Clark  was  from  the  State  of  New  York  ;  he 
is  now  in  Illinois. 


Rev.  Stephen  Saunders,  of  Milan,  formerly 
a  much  esteemed  pastor  of  a  church  in  Salem, 
X.  Y.,  afterwards  supplied  for  a  few  month>, 
until  feeble  health  prevented  his  further 
labors.  He  died  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1835. 

In  the  Spring  of  1S35  thcorgam/ation  of 
the  church  was  changed  from  Congregational 
to  Presbyterian.  Agur  B.  Hoyt  and  Andrew 
Bishop  were  chosen  Elders.  Mr.  Bishop  <le 
clining  to  serve,  Cortland  L.  Latimer  was 
appointed  in  his  place. 

****** 

In  March,  1835.  on  the  suggestion  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Judson  of  Milan,  an  invitation  was  sent 
to  me  by  the  Church  to  visit  them,  with  i 
view  of  being  employed  as  pastor  should 
there  be  mutual  satisfaction.  Having  pre- 
viously determined  to  make  the  West  mj  lield 
of  labor,  I  was  the  more  ready  to  receive 
the  proposition  with  favor;  and  accordingly 
complied  with  the  invitation.  I  commenced 
my  labors  here  on  the  first  Sunday  in  July, 

The  Congregation  had  no  hou>e  of 
ship,  but  occupied  a  mom  in  the  Academy 
which  was  under  the  direction  of  the  M 
odists.    The  number  of  church  member  w  w 
32 — 15  males  and  17  females  ;  the  con:',"' : 
tion  perhaps  was  twice  that  number.  I 
three  other  religious  societies  had  their  houses 
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of  worship,  either  already  completed  or  in 
process  of  erection. 

The  Episcopal  Church  was  organized  in 
1820,  and  their  house  was  so  far  completed 
that  they  met  in  it  earl)  in  1 S35 .  The  Meth- 
odist Church  was  organized  in  June,  1825, 
consisting  of  7  members.  Their  first  house 
of  worship  was  built  in  1832.  The  Academy 
which  was  originally  owned  by  the  citizens 
of  Norwalk  in  shares,  was  placed  under  the 
patronage  and  control  of  the  Ohio  Conference 
in  1833.  On  my  arrival  here  it  was  enjoy- 
ing a  good  degree  of  prosperity  under  the 
superintendence  of  Uev.  Mr.  Chaplin.  The 
church  at  this  time  I  am  informed,  numbered 
not  less  than  1 00  members.  "The  Baptist 
Church  was  organized  as  the  Baptist  Church 
in  Ridgelield,  Sept.  5,  181 8;  but  the  members 
being  scattered  over  the  entire  county,  the 
meetings  were  held  alternately  in  several 
townships  until  Jan.  3,  1835,  when  the  grow- 
ing interest  in  this  village  induced  the  mem- 
bers to  vote  to  hold  their  regular  meetings  in 
Norwalk  and  change  the  title  to  the  first 
Baptist  Church  of  Norwalk."*  Its  member- 
ship in  1835  was  about  80,  only  a  small  part, 
however,  were  resident  in  the  village.  The 
house  of  worship  which  they  now  occupy 
was  built  in  1836,  and  dedicated  in  June  of 
that  year. 

The  population  of  the  village  was  about 
1000. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  was  not  only 
small  in  numbers,  it  was  weak  in  pecuniary 
resources.  The  whole  taxable  property  of  its 
members  and  supporters,  according  to  the 
duplicate  of  that  year,  did  not  exceed  S 1 0,000; 
yet  such  was  the  enterprise  and  zeal  of  a  few 
of  its  members  that  my  salary  of  $400  was 
paid  as  promptly  as  it  has  ever  been,  This 
was  done  without  aid  from  the  II.  M.  Society. 
From  this  year  and  onward  the  church, 
which  had  before  received  assistance  from 
that  scource,  became  self-sustaining. 

After  about  one  month's  labor,  I  was  in- 
vited to  continue  my  services  for  a  year  from 
the  time  of  my  arrival.  I  was  only  a  licen- 
tiate, and  in  order  that  I  might  perform  min- 
isterial duties  in  full,  the  church  requested 
my  ordination.  To  this  I  acceded,  and  was 
ordained  in  September,  1835. 

At  the  expiration  of  my  first  year  the 
church  unanimously  invited  me  to  become 
their  pastor,  pledging  for  the  next  year  a 
salary  of  £500.  »To  this  invitation  I  replied 
that  I  would  continue  my  services  another 
year,  but  wished,  before  I  became  permanently 
settled,  to  see  the  issue  of  efforts  which  were 
then  being  made  for  the  erection  of  a  house 
of  worship. 

At  the  close  of  another  year  the  church 
renewed  their  invitation  to  me  to  become  their 

•Extract,  from  the  Records  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  lurninshed  by  the  Clerk,  Mr.  J.W.Baker. 


pastor ;  and  my  reply  was  as  befere,  that  1 
wished  to  see  certain  prospect  of  having  a 
house  to  preach  in. 

Another  year  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
The  measures  taken  to  erect  a  house  had  been 
vigorously  and  successfully  prosecuted  ;  the 
church  and  congregation  had  considerably 
increased,  and  harmony  prevailed.  In  veiw 
of  these  favorable  circumstances,  I  answered 
the  call  to  the  pastorship  in  the  affirmative. 
In  this  call,  made  in  July,  1S38,  a  salary  of 
36oo  was  pledged  ;  but  for  subsequent  years 
was  to  be  such  as  should  be  mutually  agreed' 
upon  between  myself  and  the  Society. 

In  February,  1836,  in  the  night,  the  Acade- 
my in  which  we  worshipped,was  burned  dou  n, 
together  with  the  library,  philosophical  ap- 
paratus and  cabinet  of  materials.  The  stu- 
dents, who  occupied  the  upper  story,  lost  the 
most  of  their  clothes,  and  almost  the  only 
thing  saved  was  the  arm  chair  which  I  used 
on  my  preaching  platform. 

Where,  then,  could  we  go  ?  The  old  Court 
House,  now  the  Odd  Fellows  Hall,  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Baptists,  whose  church  was  not 
yet  completed.  There  was  little  time  to  tit 
up  another  room,  as  the  tire  occurred  toward 
the  clo.-,e  of  the  week.  A  place  was  soon 
extemporized.  The  attic  of  the  western  part 
of  the  brick  block  opposite  was  selected.  It 
was  an  unfinished  room,  with  naked  rafters 
and  walls.  Unplaned  boards  without  backs, 
were  the  seats  for  the  audience,  and  my  pulpit 
was  constructed  of  tea  chests  and  dry  goods 
boxes.  The  place  was  reached  by  a  flight  of 
stairs  from  the  outside.  With  these  primitive 
appointments  we  continued  our  meetings  on 
the  Sabbath,  from  February  to  June,  when 
we  took  possession  of  the  old  Court  House, 
vacated  by  our  Baptist  brethren  for  their  new 
church.  This  was  our  place  of  meeting  for 
more  than  a  year.  After  its  removal  ill 
November,  1 837,  we  occupied  for  a  few  Sab- 
baths, the  new  Court  House.  From  this  we 
went  to  the  basement  of  our  present  church, 
about  the  middle  of  December. 

Notw  ithstanding  all  these  changes  and  their 
attendant  inconveniences,  the  church  and 
congregation  slowly  but  steadily  increased ; 
and  the  audience  were  as  attentive  to  the 
preached  word  as  if  they  walked  on  carpeted 
floors,  and  looked  up  to  frescoed  ceilings, 
and  sat  upon  upholstered  seats.  But  no 
church  can  feel  that  it  has  a  permanent  foot- 
ing in  any  place,  until  it  has  a  hou^e  ol 
worship.  It  may,  like  the  pioneer  family, 
bear  with  patience  the  inconveniences  of  the 
log  cabin  for  a  while,  but  it  must  look  for 
ward  in  hope  to  a  better  home.  Probably 
the  subject  of  building  a  church  was  discussed 
long  before  any  formal  attempt  was  made  in 
this  direction.  No  record  is  found  of  any 
movement  of  this  kind  until  January,  1835, 
when  a  committee  was  appointed  to  procure 
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a  lot  for  this  purpose.  In  the  following  June 
it  was  resolved  to  be  expedient  to  engage  in 
erecting  such  a  house  as  was  suitable  to  the 
wants  of  the  church,  and  the  subject  was  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  of  five — viz  :  David 
Higgins,  Benjamin  Benson,  C.  L.  Latimer, 
John  Buckingham  and  George  Mygatt.  In 
December,  this  committee,  at  their  own  re- 
quest, was  discharged  from  further  considera- 
tion of  the  subject,  and  another  committee, 
consisting  of  John  Miller,  W.  F.  Gnswold, 
John  Kennan,  Picket  Latimer,  and  Miner 
Lawrence  were  appointed,  under  whose  direc- 
tion the  present  church  was  built. 

On  March  7.  1836,  an  Act  of  Incorporation 
was  obtained,  giving  this  Society  a  legal  ex- 
istence under  the  name  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  and  Congregation  of  Xorwalk, 
Huron  Co.,  Ohio.  A  subscription  had  been 
previously  raised  of  about  S300.  but  no 
decisive  measures  were  taken  to  build  until 
the  begining  of  the  year  1837.  A  lot  was 
then  procured,  and  the  house  we  now  occupy 
was  erected  by  Messrs.  Hall  and  Sheldon, 
who,  the  same  year  built  the  present  Court 
House.  The  cost  of  the  house,  including 
the  lot,  finishing  of  the  basement  for  the  Sab- 
bath School,  furniture  and  fixtures  and  the 
organ  was  about  $10,000.  After  the  sale  of 
the  pews,  a  debt  remained  of  about  S3000 
which  was  not  paid  in  full  until  after  1S40. 
This  was  accomplished  by  the  Society,  when 
the  taxable  property  of  the  members  on  the 
duplicate  did  not  exceed  $20,000.  The  house 
was  finished  about  the  first  of  July,  1S3S,  and 
was  dedicated  on  the  24th  of  that  month. 
On  the  same  day,  also,  I  was  installed  Pastor 
by  the  Presbytery. 

****** 

Twenty-five  years  !  How  quickly  have 
they  passed  away  !  Yet  what  changes  have 
been  wrought  !  How  fesv  that  listened  to  my 
sermon  in  the  old  Academy  are  in  this  house 
to-day.  How  many  that  hear  me  to-day 
were  not  then  born,  or  were  in  the  years  of 
early  childhood.  How  many  then  in  life's 
full  bloom,  are  now  in  "the  sere  and  yellow 
leaf"  of  age.  How  many  have  finished  their 
course  and  moved  on  to  the  silent  shore.  As 
those  years  pass  in  review,  memory  recalls 
the  buried  forms  of  those  who  once  mingled 
with  us  in  these  services,  or  labored  with  us 
in  this  vineyard,  or  were  associated  with  us 
in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life. 

Two  are  distinctly  before  my  mind,  ven- 
erable for  their  age,  their  piety  and  excellence 
of  character — Rev.  David  Higgins  and  Rev. 
Thomas  Kennau.  Both  came  here  not  far 
from  the  time  of  my  arrival  among  you,  to 
live  with  and  near  their  children.  Both  had 
been  ministers  of  the  Gospel  at  the  East.  The 
former,  the  elder  by  some  ten  years,  was  old 
only  in  years  and  in  wisdom.  His  natural 
force,  though  he  was  nearly  three  score  and 
fifteen  when  I  first  knew  him,  was  scarcely 


abated.  Often  was  his  voice  heard  in  the 
prayer  room  and  in  the  sanctuary.  "He 
walked  with  God,  and  was  not,  for  God 
took  him."  He  died  suddenly  between  the 
hours  of  public  worship  on  a  Sunday  in  June, 
1S42. 

Mr.  Kennan  was  a  man  of  great  industry. 
Early  and  late  his  hands  were  employed  in 
some  useful  service.  His  piety  and  integrity 
were  unquestionable.  FI is  venerable  form 
was  always  seen  in  the  sanctuary  and  pravcr 
meeting  whiles, health  permitted.  He  tell 
peacefully  asleep  at  the  age  of  So,  in  Jan.,  1853. 

Another  venerable  father  I  remember,  of 
more  than  four  score  years.  Many  of  you 
will  recolleet  with  what  regularity  he  appeared 
in  the  house  of  God,  and  with  what  eagenus-. 
and  delight  he  listened  to  the  words  of 
heavenly  truth,  as  he  stood  at  my  side  with 
his  ear  trumpet  to  assist  the  infirmity  ot 
decaying  nature.  When  father  Baker  died 
in  September,  1S45,  we  felt  that  a  good  man 
had  gone  to  his  rest. 

Another  form  rises  before  me— a  young 
man — my  beloved  pupil — a  member  of  the 
Sabbath  School — was  converted  and  united 
with  the  church  at  seventeen,  fie  graduated 
at  Yale  College  and  prepared  for  the  minis 
try.  He  had  chosen  a  missionary  life,  and 
preached  a  few  times,  enough  to  let  us  see 
that  there  was  much  promise  of  future  use- 
fulness. After  watching  long  and  weary 
months,  by  the  sick  bed  of  her  whom  he  had 
chosen  to  be  his  companion  in  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  life,  the  same  disease  attacked  him, 
that  had  proved  fatal  to  her.  He  sought  a 
southern  clime,  but  without  relief.  He  ling 
ered  a  year  or  two,  and  then  at  his  mother's 
home,  in  the  2Sth  year  of  his  age,  laid  down 
to  die,  cheered  with  the  sure  and  certain 
hope  of  eternal  life.  Thus  lived  and  died 
James  B.  Gibbs. 

The  name  of  Miranda  Crosby,  a  member 
of  the  choir,  whose  gentle  manners  and  con- 
sistent piety  commended  the  gospel  to  all 
who  knew  her,  has  not  ceased  to  live  in  uur 
memory,  though  fifteen  years  have  passed 
since  she  left  us  for  the  better  land. 

*         *         *         *         *  -* 

Not  quite  two  years  ago,  was  laid  in  her 
last  resting  place  an  aged  pilgrim,  one  of  the 
early  members  of  this  church,  a  widow  who 
served  God  continually,  and  whose  most  fer- 
vent prayers  were  breathed  out,  as  long  as 
she  lived,  for  the  prosperity  of  the  church 
and  the  cause  of  Christ.  When  Mrs.  Hoyt 
left  us,  the  church  lost  one  of  its  warmest 
friends  and  most  devout  members. 

Time  would  fail  me  were  I  to  dwell  on 
those  tender  and  affecting  scenes  in  which 
the  law  of  mortality  seems  to  be  reversedi 
where  the  young  shoots  are  torn  from  the 
aged  branches —  where  "the  feeble  u  rap  the 
athletic  in  his  shroud,  and  weeping  fathers 
build  their  children's  tombs." 
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FIRE  LANDS  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


QUARTERLY  MEETING. 
Berlin  Heights,  Sept  4, 1861. 
The  first  Quarterly  Meeting  of  this  So- 
ciety was  held  in  the  grove  of  Noah  Hill, 
Esq.,  at  Berlin  Heights,  on  Wednesday 
September  4th,  at  11  o'clock,  a.  m.,  the 
President,  Piatt  Benedict,  in  the  chair ; 
and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  John 
Kyle  of  Berlin. 

The  minutes  of  the  annual  meeting  at 
Norwalk  were  then  read  approved. 

A  large  number  of  the  Old  Pioneers, 
who  settled  in  the  Firelands  previous  to 
1812,  were  upon  the  platform  and  mani- 
fested deep  interest  in  the  exercises  of 
the  occasion. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Rev.  L.  B. 
Gurley  of  Bucyrus,  son  of  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Gurley,  the  first  minister  of  any  denom- 
j  ination  who  settled  in  the  Firelands.  The 
writer  having  gone  "to  school  in  the  first 
schoolhouse ;  rode  with  his  grist  to  the 
i  first  mill ;  seen  the  first  steamboat  which 
!  visited  our  shores  ;  and  also  having  made 
!  the  first  pulpit  in  Sandusky  City  (Li  which 
he  preached  in  1831)  felt  entitled  to  be 
called  din  1  Old  Pioneer.'  "    He  also  pre- 
sented a  copy  of  the  life  of  his  father  for 


which  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  ten- 
dered, and  the  officers  were  authorized  to 
furnish  him  with  a  set  of  the  Pioneer. 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  last 
meeting,  to  prepare  a  memoir  of  Dr.  Chas. 
Smith,  presented  their  report  which  wa? 
read  and  placed  on  file  for  publication. 

The  special  committee  upon  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Pioneer,  appointed  at  the 
last  meeting,  reported  that  many  of  the 
pledges  made  by  individuals,  in  the  sev- 
eral townships,  for  subscribers,  had  not 
been  fulfilled ;  that  the  publishers,  hav- 
ing issued  three  numbers  of  the  second 
volume  on  the  strength  of  those  pledges, 
had  suffered  loss ;  that,  to  secure  the  pub- 
lication of  the  fourth  number  and  thu.s 
complete  the  volume,  the  committee 
agreed  with  the  publishers  that  an  effort 
should  be  made,  at  the  meeting  at  Ber- 
lin Heights,  to  raise  $100  as  part  pay- 
ment of  the  loss. — A  collection  was  then 
taken  up  for  that  purpose. 

A  *  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Firelands,  ' 
its  early  political  divisions,  together  with 
a  sketch  of  some-  of  the  earlier  territorial 
and  State  laws,  prepared  by  A.  W.  Hen- 
dry, Esq.,  of  Sandusky,  was  then  read 
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Its  comprehensive  scope,  and  clear  and 
condensed  style  attracted  much  attention, 
and  the  society  requested  its  publication 
in  the  Pioneer.  After  singing,  by  the 
choir,  the  society  and  audience,  at  1 
o'clock,  p.  m.,  proceeded  to  partake  of  the 
bounteous  dinner  prepared,  in  the  grove, 
by  the  liberal  and  hospitable  people  of 
Berlin.  The  order  of  the  procession  was 
as  follows : 

1st.  Martial  Music.  Berlinville  and 
East  Berlin  Bands  led  by  the  Marshal  of 
the  Bay,  D.  C.  Jefferson,  Esq. 

2d.  The  President  and  officers  of  the 
society. 

3d.  Settlers  in  the  Firelands  previous 
to  1820. 

4th.  Citizens  of  adjoining  towns.  . 
5th.  Citizens  of  Berlin. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Society  was  called  to  order  at  2 
o'clock,  P.  M.  The  following  relics  were 
exhibited : — By  Mr.  Geo.  Whitney,  Ber- 
lin, a  stone  club,  found  on  his  farm;  by 
Mrs.  Maria  Wright,  Berlin,  a  pocket- 
book  belonging  to  her  father,  Stephen 
Meeker,  Esq.,  bought  by  him  in  1799,  in 
Connecticut,  and  containing  his  commis- 
ion  as  Post-master  of  Vermillion,  dated 
Dec.  9th,  1S1G,  his  license  to  keep  tav- 
ern, dated  Feb.  20th,  1819,  and  also  the 
acknowledgement  of  the  resignation  of 
Almon  Ruggles,  Esq.  as  Post-master  of 
Vermillion,  dated  Washington,  Nov.  4th, 
1816;  by  Mrs.  Jared  Hine,  Berlin,  a 
knife  found  on  the  farm  of  her  husband, 
in  that  town  in  1816 ;  by  Mrs.  Daniel 
Benschoter,  a  knife,  presented  her  by 
her  father,  Hezekiah  Smith,  in  1818, 
soon  after  moving  into  the  township  of 
Berlin  ;  by  Dr.  Fowler,  of  Berlin,  the 
Docket  of  Daniel  Butler,  first  Justice  in 


Berlin  township,  dated  in  1818,  contain- 
ing  a  list  of  the  first  tax-payers  of  Ber- 
lin, and  other  interesting  matters  of  his- 
tory ;  by  Mr.  Philo  Wells,  Vermillion, 
papers,  containing  a  history  of  the  last 
war,  preserved  by  James  C.  Cuddeback: 
by  J.  G.  Miller,  Esq.  of  Sandusky,  an 
ancient  copy  of  the  Whitestown  Gazette; 
by  Messrs.  Henry  Todd,  Vermillion. 
Wm.  Bailie,  Berlin,  and  Hiram  French, 
Florence,  copies  of  Ulster  Co.  Gazette, 
containing  an  account  of  the  death  of 
Gen.  Washington;  by  Mr.  D.  A.  James, 
of  Florence,  an  Indian  silver  brooch, 
found  in  Wyandotte  Co.;  also  by  the 
same,  several  stone  Indian  relics;  by  Mr. 
Sterling  Tenant,  Berlin,  a  powder-horn, 
made  by  Timothy  Wood,  at  Ticonderoga, 
in  1759;  by  Mr.  Wm.  Bailie,  Berlin,  a 
"  new''  edition  of  the  Poems  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  adorned  with  plates,  and  pub- 
lished in  London  in  the  year  1800;  by 
Mr.  Ephraim  Hardy,  Florence,  a  sword, 
used  by  Lieut.  Joseph  Lee,  in  the  war  of 
1812 ;  also,  by  the  same,  a  pair  of  shears 
over  one  hundred  years  old,  used  by  his 
mother  and  grandmother  in  Bradford, 
Mass. ;  also,  by  the  same,  Indian  relics, 
found  on  his  farm  in  Berlin,  a  map  of  the 
Western  Reserve,  revised  1833,  and  a 
rare  collection  of  State  and  newspapers; 
by  Mr.  Elias  Green,  Clarksfield,  "The 
Right  of  Dominion,"  a  book  published  in 
London  in  1655,  to  justify  the  assump- 
tion of  power  by  Cromwell;  by  Mr.  Jo- 
"  seph  Armitage,  Berlin,  a  stone  chisel, 
weighing  four  pounds  three  ounces;  by 
Mr.  George  Squires,  Florence,  a  bible, 
printed  in  1599,  in  London,  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  brought 
to  this  country  in  1610,  by  his  ancestors, 
who  settled  at  New  Haven,  Conn.;  by 
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John  Wilson,  Berlin,  a  pair  of  pincers, 
used  by  his  grandfather,  Stephen  Meeker, 
in  shoeing  the  horse  of  Gen.  Harrison,  in 
the  war  of  1812;  by  Mr.  Allen  Pelton, 
Vermillion,  three  silver  spoons  and  a 
■warming-pan,  all  more  than  seventy -five 
years  old ;  by  Mrs.  B.  Chapman,  Vermil- 
ion, an  embroidered  cloth  pocket-book, 
more  than  one  hundred  years  old  ;  also,  by 
the  same,  bed  curtains  illustrated  with  a 
likeness  of  Washington  and  Revolution- 
ary scenes,  made  by  her  grandmother, 
and  in  use  more  than  eighty  years  ago ; 
by  Mrs.  Harriet  Cobb,  a  calamink  quilt, 
made  by  her  fifty  years  ago;  also  by  the 
same,  a  linen  pocket  handkerchief,  spun 
and  wove  by  her  more  than  forty  years 
ago;  by  H.  P.  Starr,  Esq.,  Birmingham, 
a  key  to  the  doors  of  the  old  sugar  house 
in  New  York  city,  used  by  the  British 
for  the  confinement  of  American  prison- 
ers, and  a  pair  of  compasses  used  by 
Hendrick  Hudson,  on  his  vessel,  at  the 
time  the  Hudson  river  was  discovered — 
both  belonging  to  Capt.  Friend  Lawrence 
of  Birmingham  ;  by  Mr.  Winchester,  an 
old  fashion- d  plow,  brought  to  Ohio  by 
Br.  Benschoter  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  1819,  the  irons  of  which  are 
forty-six  years  old  ;  by  Mr.  Osborn,  Ber- 
lin, a  stone  ball  found  in  that  township 
by  him  ;  by  Mr.  Reuben  Hill,  Florence, 
a  musket  more  than  one  hundred  years 
1  old,  formerly  owned  by  C.  C.  Kellogg; 
by  Mr.  Hiram  Lucas,  an  Indian  relic 
found  two  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 

i  ground;  by  R.  T.  Rust,  Esq.,  Norwalk,  a 
sword  and  pair  of  shoes  captured  by  his 

j  son,  Sergeant  E.  T.  Rust,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Norwalk  "  Light  Guards," 
from  The  rebels  while  retreating  from 
Laurel  Hill ;  by  Mrs.  M.  A.  Tenant,  Ber- 


lin, a  silver  snuff-box,  supposed  to  be  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  old ;  by  Miss  S. 
Heath,  Florence,  an  ancient  bible,  also 
Continental  money,  one  and  twelve  shil- 
lings in  value,  which  "  To  counterfeit  is 
death;"  by  Mrs.  Susan  Mason,  Florence, 
a  dress  made  by  her  in  1810,  and  the 
shears  with  which  it  was  cut ;  by  Mr. 
Kneeland  Todd,  a  stone  relic  found  on 
his  farm  near  Sugar  Creek,  Florence ;  by 
G.  T.  Stewart,  Esq.,  Norwalk,  a  fragment 
from  the  first  tomb  of  Washington  and 
pebbles  from  the  present  grave  and  old 
plantation  of  Washington  at  Mount  Ver- 
non; by  G.  Thompson,  a  powder-horn 
found  on  the  British  encamping  ground 
in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  by  Justus  Thompson, 
a  soldier  of  .the  Revolutionary  war ;  by 
Judge  Parker,  a  powder-horn  from  Benj. 
Briggs,  Norwich,  taken  from  four  tories 
in  the  Revolutionary  war,  by  Asa  Whit- 
comb,  his  great-grandfather ;  also  some 
fine  Indian  relics  by  a  son  of  Mr.  Briggs 
and  some  fine  petrifactions  by  Mrs.  Dr. 
Chamberlain,  of  Oberlin  ;  by  Mr.  Clay, 
Berlin,  a  very  fine  stone  Indian  ornament. 

The  Rev.  R.  Cooley,  lately  a  missiona- 
ry to  Bengal,  then  gave  a  short  and  most 
excellent  address  upon  the  query  wheth- 
er the  Holy  Stones,  formerly  worshipped 
by  the  Celtic  race,  are  identical  in  char- 
acter with  the  many  stones  of  curious 
workmanship  found  on  the  American  con- 
tinent, and  of  the  history  of  which  the 
present  inhabitants  have  no  account. 

Dr.  Phillips,  of  Berlin,  then  presented 
a  history  of  that  township  (being  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  one  published  in  Vol.  I. 
No.  2,  of  the  Pioneer)  which,  for  want  of 
time,  was  not  read,  but  a  copy  requested 
for  publication. 

-  The  exercises  of  the  day  were  much 
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enlivened  by  the  soul-stirring  music  of 
martial  bands  and  the  fine  singing  of  the 
Wakeinan  Glee  Club,  led  by  L.  S.  Hall, 
Esq. 

The  next  quarterly  meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety was  appointed  at  Greenfield,  Huron 
County,  on  Wednesday,  the  11th  day  of 
December  next,  at  which  time  will  be 
celebrated  the  Fifitieth  Anniversary  of 
the  settlement  of  that  township.  The 
Committee  of  arrangements  are  Hon.  C. 
B.  Simmons,  Hiram  Smith,  J.  H.  Wheel- 
er, E.  Smith,  E.  H.  Lowther,  S.  C.  Pal- 
mer, Alexander  Lewis  and  their  ladies. 

Judge  Parker  announced  in  fitting 
terms,  the  death  of  the  following  Pion- 
eers since  the  last  meeting :  Hon  David 
Campbell,  of  Sandusky,  first  publisher  of 
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the  Sandusky  Clarion,  the  first  newspa- 
per of  the  Firelands.  Hugh  A.  Camp- 
bell, of  Greenfield,  brother  of  the  pre. 
ceding.  W.  W.  Beckwith,  of  Bronson,  a 
soldier  of  the  war  of  1812.  John  Wee- 
den,  long  a  resident  of  Sandusky,  and 
Mr.  Enoch  Smith  of  Vermillion,  in  which 
township  he  settled  in  1809. 

The  Society  voted  its  hearty  thanks  t<- 
those  who  had  contributed  to  the  Cabi- 
net of  relics,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  day. 
the  martial  Bands,  the  Glee  Club,  the 
hospitable  people  of  Berlin,  and  joining 
with  the  audience,  adjourned  with  thro 
cheers  for  the  ladies  of  Berlin,  to  whose 
efforts  so  much  of  the  enjoyment  of  tin- 
present  occasion  was  due. 

D.  H.  PEASE,  Secy. 
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QUARTERLY  MEETING. 
Greenfield,  Dec.  11,  1861. 
The  second  quarterly  meeting,  for 
the  current  year  was  held  at  the  Congre- 
gational Church,  Greenfield,  on  Wednes- 
day, December  11th,  and,  the  President 
not  having  arrived,  was  called  to  order  at 
11  o'clock,  A.  M.,  by  Judge  S.  C.  Parker 
one  of  the  Vice-Presidents;  and  opened 
with  an  appropriate  prayer  by  Rev.  John 
Wheeler. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  quarterly  meet- 
ing, at  Berlin  Heights,  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. The  Secretary  then  presented  a 
report  of  the  progress  of  the  society,  in 
summary,  as  follows  : 

The  society  was  organized  in  May  1857, 
and  has  regularly  since  held  its  quarterly 
and  annual  meetings.  A  large  and  inter- 
esting cabinet  of  historical  relics  has  been 
gathered  and  additions  are  being  made 
more  rapidly  than  ever.    It  has  publish- 


ed, in  the  two  volumes  of  the  Pioneer. 
the  history  of  nineteen  townships  of  the 
Firelands,  leaving  those  of  Fairfield,  Hu- 
ron, Greenwich,  Danbury,  Hartland,  Ox- 
ford, Kelly's  Island,  New  Loudon,  Per- 
kins,  Ripley,  Ruggles,  Sherman  and  Rich- 
mond, yet  to  be  written.  Could  that  duty 
receive  prompt  attention  one  more  vol- 
ume of  the  Pioneer,  in  connection  with 
those  already  published,  would  give  » 
complete  history  of  the  Firelands. 

Opportunity  was  then  given  and  a  larg« 
number  of  persons  became  member.^  <  i 
the  society. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Read  of  Norwalk,  the  fir#« 
person  born  in  Greenfield,  then  gave 
entertaining  account  of  the  times  and 
trials  of  the  pioneer  settlers.  He  exlii!  - 
ited  a  large  wolf-trap  used  by  his  father 
the  famous  hunter,  in  which  he  caught 
in  two  years,  ninety-eight  old  wolves  in 
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that  township.  He  also  exhibited  a  large 
Indian  scalping  knife. 

The  society  and  audience  then  formed 
in  procession,  under  the  direction  of  E. 
C.  Parsons,  Esq.,  Marshal,  and  proceeded 
to  the  house  of  C.  Wiles,  Esq.,  and  par- 
took of  a  bounteous  collation,  prepared  for 
the  occasion  by  the  citizens  of  Greenfield. 
The  following  was  the  order  of  procession : 

1st,  Martial  Band  ;  2d,  President  and 
officers  of  the  society ;  3d,  Soldiers  of  the 
war  of  1812  and  pioneer  settlers ;  4th,  La- 
dies and  citizens. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President,  Piatt  Benedict,  Esq.  The  fol- 
lowing soldiers  of  the  war  of  1812  were 
present:  Bev.  John  Wheeler,  Wm.  Mc- 
Gee,  Jeremiah  Cole,  Wm.  McKelvey  and 
William  Crosby. 

Rev.  A.  Newton  of  Norwalk  then  de- 
livered an  address  upon  ''The  Material, 
Intellectual  and  Moral  Progress  of  the 
Firelands  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years.  "  The  address  was  a  masterly  pro- 
duction and  was  listened  to  with  close 
attention.  Its  publication  was  unani- 
mously requested. 

The  Marseilles  Hymn  was  then  sung 
by  the  choir,  after  which  Mrs.  Polly 
Pierce  of  Sherman,  one  of  the  first  set- 
tlers of  Greenfield,  gave  an  animated  and 
intensely  interesting  account  of  her  expe- 
rience in  the  privations  and  adventures 
of  pioneer  life.  She  also  presented,  with 
appropriate  explanations,  a  continental 
sixth  of  a  dollar  dated  1776,  a  pin-ball, 
handkerchief,  capstrings  and  patch-work, 
all  of^ancient  style  and  suggestive  of  Rev- 
olutionary incidents. 

The  following  relics  were  next  exhib- 


ited : — A  mummy  of  the  Egyptian  Ibis 
or  Sacred  Bird,  and  articles  of  interest 
gathered  in  Palestine  by  Dr.  George  G. 
Baker  and  presented  by  him  to  the 
society ;  by  Mr.  William  Crosby  of 
Greenfield  a  stone  axe;  by  Gen.  Jere- 
miah Cole  of  Greenfield  original  letters 
of  Generals  Washington  and  Greene,  and 
a  continental  bill  of  1779;  by  Judge  Par- 
ker from  Mrs.  Nathan  Beers,  Greenfield, 
several  Indian  relics — a  fac  simile  of 
Washington's  personal  accounts  from  1775 
to  1783 ;  by  Mrs.  McGee,  a  mug  over  two 
hundred  years  old;  by  Mr.  E.  Sanders, 
Peru,  some  stone  axes ;  by  G.  T.  Stew- 
art, Esq.,  Norwalk,  a  petrifaction  found 
in  his  garden;  by  Col.  Frank  Sawyer, 
Norwalk,  a  secession  muster-roll  captured 
by  a  detachment  of  the  8th  regiment,  0. 
V.,  under  his  command,  in  western  Vir- 
ginia. The  large  and  very  fine  collection 
of  Indian  relics  and  curiosities  of  Mr. 
Asa  Haynes  of  Centreton  was  also  depos- 
ited with  the  society. 

Judge  Parker  then  announced,  in  an 
appropriate  manner,  the  death  of  Mr. 
John  Dillingham,  a  soldier  of  Wayne's 
army  and  a  pioneer  settler  of  Erie  coun- 
ty; also  that  of  Mrs.  Johnson,  formerly 
wife  of  Jonathan  Eaton  of  Peru,  who  came 
to  Huron  as  early  as  1820. 

Norwich  was  selected  as  the  next  place 
of  meeting,  on  Wednesday,  March  12th, 
1862.  The  committee  of  arrangements 
are  Messrs.  J.  H.  Niles,  John  Hester,  G. 
A.  Fish,  Samuel  Hester,  E.  W.  Gilson, 
N.  Murray  and  Wilder  Lawrence. 

The  exercises  of  the  day  were  unusual 
ly  interesting  and  the  society  joined  with 
the  large  audience  present,  in  thanking 
the  choir  and  the  martial  band,  for  their 
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excellent  music— the  committee"  of  ar-     ful  efforts  to  render  the  meeting  of  the  :*o- 
rangements  and  the  hospitable  citizens  of    ciety  both  pleasant  and  profitable. 
Greenfield  for  their  energetic  and  success-  D.  H.  PEASE,  Sec'y. 


QUARTERLY  MEETING. 
Norwich,  March  11th,  1862. 
The  third  Quarterly  Meeting  for  the 
current  year  was  held  at  the  North  Meth- 
odist Church,  Norwich,  on  Wednesday 
March  11th,  at  11  o'clock  A.  M.  The 
President,  Piatt  Benedict,  Esq.,  being  de- 
tained from  the  meeting  by  ill  health, 
the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Judge 
Z.  Phillips,  of  Berlin,  and  opened  with 
prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jewett,  of  San- 
dusky. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  at  Green- 
field were  read  and  approved.  The  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  was  then  made, 
showing  the  progress  made  in  the  work 
of  the  Society  to  the  present  time. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  ap 
pointed  a  committee  to  collect  and  pre- 
pare for  publication  the  historical  records 
of  their  respective  townships,  viz  :  Hart- 
land,  E.  J.  Waldron  ;  New  London,  Dr. 
A.  D.  Skellenger ;  Sherman,  J.  E.  La 
Barre ;  Greenwich,  Mordecai  Jenney; 
Fairfield,  Judge  S.  Foote;  Huron,  J.  T. 
Reynolds;  Kelly's  Tsland,  George  C. 
Huntington  :  Oxford,  F.  D.  Drake  ;  Per- 
kins, Charles  Taylor ;  Ripley,  Henry 
Brown  ;  Richmond,  J.  H.  Beelman  ;  Bug- 
gies, Isaac  Sturtevant. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  re- 
quested to  regularly  prepare  a  summary 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  meetings  of 
this  Society  for  publication  in  the  Histo- 
rical Magazine  published  in  New  York. 

The  Society  also  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
;nvited  the  Rev.  L.  B.  Gurley,  of  Galli- 


on,  one  of  the  pioneer  ministers  of  t}..- 
Firelands,  to  deliver  an  address  at  the 
next  meeting. 

The  letter  of  the  Hon.  J.  R.  Giddim-, 
having  been  read,  inviting  the  survivori 
of  Hays'  regiment,  of  1812,  to  meet  and 
celebrate  the  50th.  anniversary  of  the 
skirmishes  on  the  Peninsula;  on  motion. 
Hon.  Eleutheros  Cooke,  Judge  E.  Lane, 
and  Hon.  F.  D.  Parish,  of  Sandusky, 
Judge  F.  W.  Fowler  and  Judge  S.  F. 
Taylor  of  Milan,  were  appointed  a  eom« 
mittee  to  confer  with  the  committee  :q- 
pointed  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Giddin^. 
and  arrange,  if  practicable,  for  a  juini 
celebration  in  September  next,  either  o:. 
the  Peninsula  or  at  the  site  of  Fort  Ave- 
ry, between  the  soldiers  thus  invited  and 
the  Pioneers  of  the  Firelands. 

Opportunity  being  given,  eighteen  per- 
sons became  members  of  the  Society. 

A  sketch  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Sammel  I> 
Carpenter,  the  first  resident  physician  i 
New  Haven  and  Margaretta  townshij  - 
prepared  by  Judge  H.  Fowler,  of  Cj 
lia,  was  then  read. 

The  Rev.  C.  F.  Lewis  of  Wakemai 
then  exhibited,  with  appropriate  des<  i 
tions,  two  Indian  war  clubs,  the  proper!; 
of  M.  Hyde,  Esq.,  of  that  place,  lb- 
gave  an  illustrated  description  of  an 
roglyphic  tree  standing  on  the  farm 
Mr.  Hyde. 

The  Society  then  took  a  recesi 
with  the  audience,  under  the  directum 
the  Committee  of  Arangemcnts, proe< 
ed  to  the  well  filled  tables  spread  bj 
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citizens  of  Norwich,  and  partook  an 
abundant  repast. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Society  was  called  to  order,  and 
after  the  announcement  of  several  com- 
mittees, listened  to  an  able  address  from 
Judge  E.  Lane;  subject,  the  "Moravian 
Settlement  in  Milan,  in  1806."  The 
speaker  gave  a  graphic  account  of  the 
origin,  rise  and  progress  of  the  Moravi- 
ans, and  of  their  missionary  efforts  among 
the  Indians  at  an  early  day  in  New  Eng- 
land and  Pennsylvania,  and  in  Ohio,  near 
the  close  of  the  17th  and  commencement 
of  the  18th  centuries.  At  its  conclusion 
the  Society  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
speaker,  and  requested  a  copy  of  the  ad- 
dress for  publication. 

The  following  articles  were  then  exhib- 
ited:— By  Elijah  Keed,  Reedtown,  Sene- 
ca county,  a  very  handsome  small  stone 
hammer;  by  C.  S.  Herrick,  Norwich,  a 
continental  New  Jersey  six  shillings, 
dated  1776 ;  by  Dr.  A.  N.  Read,  Norwalk, 
a  secession  dagger,  taken  from  the  rebels 
at  Somerset;  by  E.  W.  Gilson,  Norwich, 
a  small  tomahawk  and  several  stone  relics; 
by  Major  Josias  Parks,  Bronson,  a  curi- 
ously engraved  brass  box,  of  Flemish 
origin,  which  has  been  handed  down 
among  his  ancestors  through  a  long  line 
of  generations.  He  also  exhibited  stone 
relics,  a  box  made  in  England  early  in 
the  18th  century,  several  curious  old 
newspapers  and  a  continental  one-third  of 
a  dollar,  issued  by  Congress  Feb.  17th, 
1775;  by  Lieut.  Col.  Frank  Sawyer,  of 
the  8th  regiment,  0.  V.,  a  "  secesh"  pay- 
roll, captured  by  his  regiment  in  the  en- 
gagement at  Bloomery  Gap,  a  document 
printed  on  dingy  brown  paper  and  bear- 


ing strong  internal  evidence  of  the  lack 
of  good  paper  and  free  schools  among  the 
rebels  in  that  section  of  Virginia;  by 
Lieut.  Col.  Geo.  H.  Safford,  a  plat  of  the 
battle-ground  of  Moorfield,  Va.,  in  which 
engagement  the  55th  regiment  0.  V.  so 
gallantly  participated  ;  by  F.  Wickham, 
Norwalk,  a  six-pound  cannon  ball,  picked 
up  in  a  rebel  camp  near  Romney,  Va.,  by 
Serg't  J.  P.  Jones,  Co.  D  55th  regiment 
0.  V. ;  by  Alexander  Briggs,  Norwich,  a 
large  pewter  platter  more  than  one  hun- 
dred years  old,  owned  by  his  mother  Su- 
sannah Briggs  ;  also,  by  the  same,  a  row 
of  silver  buttons,  worn  by  his  grandfa- 
ther more  than  one  hundred  years  ago ; 
by  A.  Raymond,  Sherman,  a  blunderbuss, 
ploughed  up  on  the  battle-tield  of  the  8th 
of  January,  1815,  at  New  Orleans,  and  ob- 
tained by  Wm.  H.  Raymond  on  the  ground 
in  1848;  by  S.B.Wheeler,  Greenfield,  sev- 
eral stone  relics  and  an  iron  axe,  found 
about  twenty  years  ago,  in  the  roots  of  a 
white  oak  tree,  three  feet  in  diameter, 
which  had  blown  over  ;  by  David  Nichols, 
Norwich,  a  stone  relic ;  byE.  Rose,  Ridge- 
field,  a  fine  specimen  of  linen  cloth  made 
by  Mrs.  Packard  more  than  one  hundred 
years  ago,  and  now  owned  by  his  daugh- 
ter;* by  S.  B.  Fuller,  Norwalk,  the  key 

*  As  a  fine  illustration  of  the  industry  and 
economy  prevalent  among  our  ancestors  and  the 
custom  then  so  prevalent,  of  handing  down  mat- 
ters of  interest  from  generation  to  generation, 
the  following  account  is  given : 

"  This  piece  of  cloth  was  made  in  1734.  The 
flax  was  sown,  pulled,  rotted  and  dressed,  then 
spun  and  wove  by  Betsey  Packard,  in  Bridge- 
water,  Mass.  In  the  year  17:^>  she  married 
Jacob  Kdson  and  moved  to  Pelham,  Mar-s.,  tak- 
ing with  her  the  cloth,  then  made  into  a  full  set 
of  bed-curtains.  In  177G  Betsey,  her  daughter, 
was  born,  and  in  17'.J'.J  the  curtains  were  given  to 
her  and  taken  to  Hebron,  N.  Y.  In  1806  they 
were  taken  to  Bradford  county.  Pa.,  and  1832 
to  Peoria  county.  111.  In  1851  they  were  given 
to  her  daughter,  Betsey  Pose,  wife  of  Knos  Pose 
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to  the  jail  of  Romney,  Va.,  taken  by  him 
about  the  15th  of  October,  1861,  while 
the  town  was  temporarily  occupied  by  our 
forces.  The  key  is  made  of  wrought  iron 
and  weighs  one  pound  and  ten  ounces. 

Judge  S.  C.  Parker  exhibited  the  fol- 
lowing:  American  antiquities,  by  Josiah 
Priest,  given  by  Dr.  II.  Niles,  Adams, 
Seneca  county  ;  the  account  book  of  Capt. 
Thomas  Hinckley,  many  of  the  items  of 
which  are  dated  near  1750,  presented  by 
B.  H.  Hinckley,  Bronson ;  a  forty  dollar 
continental  money,  dated  1778,  presented 
by  H.  L.  Moulton,  Fairfield;  a  carved 
stone,  by  H.  Adams,  Peru. 

Judge  Parker  also  read  some  interest- 
ing notes  from  the  early  history  of  Nor- 
wich, Ct. 

With  a  view  to  place  the  publication 
of  the  Pioneer  on  a  self-sustaining  and 
permanent  basis,  the  following  resolutions 
were  adopted  : 

1st.  That  a  committee  of  five  be  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  the  publication  of 
the  Pioneer. 

2d.  That  said  committee  shall  have 
power,  in  the  name  of  the  Society  to  ap- 
point agents  in  each  township  for  obtain- 
ing subscribers ;  to  decide  whether  the 
magazine  shall  be  published  annually, 
semi-annually,  or  quarterly ;  and  to  make 
all  necessary  contracts  for  its  publication 
and  distribution,  Provided  that  no  con- 
tract for  printing  be  made  until  the  sub- 

and  brought  to  tbe  Firelands.  In  1856  they 
were  given  to  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Anna  Elcina 
Moore,  of  Norwich,  iu  whose  possession  they 
now  remain." 


scriptions  shall  be  sufficient  to  pay  for  its 
publication. 

3d.  That  the  committee  shall  be  author- 
ized to  draw  from  the  funds  of  the  Socie- 
ty the  amount  of  the  necessary  expenses, 
but  shall  incur  no  debt  for  the  Society 
beyond  the  amount  in  the  treasury. 

4th.  That  the  members  of  this  Society 
pledge  the  publishing  committee  their 
active  and  hearty  co-operation  in  the  ef- 
fort to  place  the  circulation  of  the  Pionei  r 
on  a  permanent  and  paying  basis. 

Hon.  F.  J).  Parish,  of  Sandusky,  Judge 
Z.  Phillips  of  Berlin,  E.  Bemis,  Esq.,  of 
Groton,  Rev.  C.  F.  Lewis,  of  Wakeman, 
and  1).  II.  Pease,  of  Norwalk,  were  ap- 
pointed the  publishing  committee. 

Judge  F.  Sears,  Isaac  Underbill,  D.  A 
Baker,  E.  E.  Husted  and  0.  Jenney. 
Esqrs.,  of  Norwalk,  were  appointed  a 
committee  of  arrangements  for  the  annu- 
al meeting,  to  be  held  at  Whittlesey  Hall, 
on  Wednesday,  June  11th. 

1  he  attendance  at  the  meeting  waa 
large.    The  church  was  filled  to  overfly- 
ing, and  the  audience  manifested  w 
interest  in  the  proceedings.    The  mn&* 
by  the  "Union  Vocalists,"  assisted 
musical   amateurs   from   Norwich   an  I 
Greenfield,  led  by  A.  B.  Gilson,  Esq-. l  i" 
hibited  fine  talen.t  and  high  cultiv.: 
and  added  much  to  the  interest  of  '■ 
occasion.    The  Society  voted  its  thank* 
to  the  choir,  the  committee  of  arrai 
ments  and  the  citizens  of  Norwich 
their  successful  efforts  in  making 
meeting  so  pleasant  and  profitable. 

D.  H.  Pease,  Sec? 
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BY  MARTIN  KELLOGG. 


In  addition  to  my  report,  made  last  De- 
cember [1858,]  of  the  early  settlement  of 
Bronson  township  I  present  the  follow- 
ing items : 

David  Conger  was  born,  August  28, 
1790,  in  Berne  township,  Albany  county, 
New  York  ;  Sally  Parker,  his  wife,  was 
born  in  Scipio,  Cayuga  county,  New  York, 
April  1st,  1795 — settled  on  the  south  part 
of  lot  eighteen,  section  three,  July  7,  1819 
where  they  now  reside,  [1859.]  Mr.  Con- 
ger was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812  (a 
militia  man ;)  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
British  at  the  battle  of  Queenstown — was 
released  on  parole. 

Abijah  Bundle  was  born  in  Dutchess 
county,  New  York,  June  19,  1776;  Bet- 
sey Parker,  his  wife,  was  born  in  Cayuga 
county,  New  York,  September  22,  1791. 
They  settled  on  the  north  half  of  lot  sev- 
enteen, section  three  in  1817. 

Nathan  Tanner  and  Sally  Bundle,  his 
wife,  settled  on  the  south  half  of  lot  sev- 
enteen, section  three,  in  1817. 


David  Cole  settled  on  lot  sixteen,  sec- 
tion three  in  1817. 

A.  Bundle,  N.  Tanner  and  David  Cole 
and  their  families  came  in  the  spring  of 
1815  and  stopped  in  the  township  of  Ave- 
ry, a  mile  or  two  above  the  Indian  village 
(now  Milan)  on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
on  or  near  the  place  of  Capt.  Charles  Par- 
ker. Here  they  lived  till  their  removal 
to  Bronson  as  above  stated.  Abijah  Bun- 
dle died  June  19,  1842.  N.  Tanner  and 
wife  deceased  some  years  ago. 

Daniel  Warren  was  a  native  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey ;  came  into  Huron  county 
in  the  spring  of  1816;  carried  on  Esq. 
Mory's  farm  on  the  shares  that  year ;  in 
1817,  carried  on  the  farm  of  Abijah  Com- 
stock,  Esq.,  on  the  shares.  In  1818  he 
settled  on  the  north  half  of  lot  number 
eighteen,  section  three,  where  he  now  re- 
sides. 

Daniel  Clark  and  Olley  Dowdhis  wife, 
born  in  Middletown,  Middlesex  county, 
Connecticut;  settled  in  Bronson  in  1816 
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on  lot  one,  section  two.  Lester  Clark, 
son  of  Daniel  Clark  and  Olley  Clark,  was 
born  in  Middletown,  Middlesex  county, 
Connecticut,  February  18, 1797.  Esther 
Poyer,  his  wife,  born  in  Sherburne  town- 
ship, Chenango  county,  New  York,  Au- 
gust 8,  1799. 

I  think  the  first  settlement,  in  the  first 
section  of  Bronson,  Was  made  by  Jona- 
than Hull  in  1822  or  1823. 

Eben  Guthrie  was  born  in  Washington 
township,  Litchfield  county,  Connecticut, 
Api  il  9,  1770.  Nabby  Herrick,  his  wife, 
born  in  Stonington  township,  Connecti- 
cut. Moved  from  Genoa,  Cayuga  county, 
New  York,  and  settled  on  lot  forty-two, 
section  four  in  the  fall  of  1817. 

Jonas  Leonard  was  born  in  Charlemont 
township,  Franklin  county ,  Massachusetts, 
May  27, 1795.  Abigail  Guthrie,  his  wife, 
was  born  in  Genoa,  Cayuga  county,  New 
York,  September  3,  1807.  Jonas  Leon- 
ard came  in  with  Mr.  Guthrie ;  settled  on 
lot  twenty-nine,  section  four,  in  1819;  he 
married  June  20,  1824. 

Henry  Terry  was  born  January  11, 
1796,  in  lliverhead,  Long  Island,  New 
York.  Roxina  Guthrie,  his  wife,  was 
born  October  22,  1797  in  Genoa,  Cayuga 
county,  New  York.  Settled  on  lot  thir- 
ty-seven, section  four,  in  1819. 

In  1818,  Jasper  and  David  Underbill 
(nephews  of  Major  Underbill)  began  on 
lot  thirteen,  section  three. 

Robert  Scott  Southgate  was  born  in 
Massachusetts  in  1772.  Anna  Keith,  his 
wife,  was  born  in  Old  Bridgewater,  Mas* 
sachusetts,  in  1781.  Carlos  Keith  (broth- 
er of  Mrs.  Southgate)  was  born  in  Bern- 
hard,  Windsor  county,  Vermont  in  1798; 
Elvira  Pond,  his  wife,  born  in  Bridge- 
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port,  Vermont,  in  1806.  Married  in 
Bronson,  April  22,  1824. 

In  the  fall  of  1816  Mr.  Southgate  and 
family  came  in  from  Bernhard.  In  De- 
cember he  built  a  log  house  on  what  is 
now  known  as  lot  number  forty-one,  sec- 
tion four,  having  made  some  arrangement 
with  S.  B.  Lewis,  Esq.,  who  was  Mr.  T. 
Lynde's  agent,  for  the  purchase  of  Mr. 
Lynde's  share  of  the  section.  This  was 
the  first  house  built  on  the  fourth  section. 
Tilly  Lynde  and  Isaac  Bronson  were  joint 
proprietors  of  this  section.  In  January 
of  1817,  Mr.  Southgate  went  to  the  State 
of  New  York  and  purchased  Mr.  Lynde's 
share  of  the  section — 2020  acres  I  be- 
lieve. In  the  summer  following  he  sold 
one  thousand  five  hundred  acres  to  Major 
Eben  Guthrie ;  eleven  hundred  on  the 
south  part  of  the  section,  and  four  hun- 
dred on  the  north  part  of  the  section — 
the  farms  since  owned  by  Frederick  Sears 
and  William  Gregory. 

This  section). as  far  as  Southgate's  pur- 
chase was  concerned,  was  surveyed  by 
Ichabod  Marshal,  Esq.,  in  December  1817. 
The  east  half  of  the  section  was  not  con- 
sidered as  good  as  the  west  half  purchas- 
ed by  Mr.  Southgate.  Ichabod  Marshal, 
S.  B.  Lewis  and  Henry  Lockwood,  Esqs. 
were  appointed,  by  the  court,  I  suppose, 
to  make  the  division. 

A  strip  about  twenty-seven  and  one- 
half  rods  in  width  was  set  from  the  wes- 
tern half  over  to  the  eastern  half  to  equal* 
ize  the  value  of  each.  I  understood  that 
this  division  was  perfectly  satisfactory  W 
the  purchasers,  Southgate  and  Guthrie 

In  the  spring  of  1823  MuBSon  Pond 
moved  from  Knox  county,  and,  in  part- 
nership with  K.  S.  Southgate,  erected  * 
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saw-mill,  with  a  building  designed  for 
carding  and  cloth  dressing  but  was  final- 
ly occupied  by  Prince  Haskell,  Jr.,  as  a 
grist-mill.  Haskell's  right  was  afterward 
bought  out  bySouthgate  and  P6nd.  Car- 
los Keith  traded  the  farm  where  M.  M. 
Hester  (34)  now  lives  for  one-fourth  of  the 
mills.  These  mills  were  in  Peru  a  few 
rods  from  the  west  line  of  Bronson.  In 
1830  the  new  grist-mill  was  built,  on  the 
same  ground,  with  two  runs  of  stones. 

A  little  farther  up  the  stream  Mr.  Guth- 
rie built  a  saw -mill ;  this  was  in  Bronson. 

In  answer  to  some  questions  proposed 
in  writing  to  my  friend  and  fellow-towns- 
man, Jonas  Leonard,  Esq.,  he  furnished 
me  with  the  following  particulars  : 

"Bronson,  March  1,  1859. 
Brother  Pioneer, 

Dear  Sir:  Your  note,  by  the  hand  of 
A.  S.  Farrington,  is  duly  received  and  I 
hasten  to  answer  your  questions  as  well 
as  I  can. 

Peter  Seifert  was  a  native  of  New  Jer- 
sey— time  and  place  of  his  birth  I  cannot 
tell.  He  came  from  Genoa,  Cayuga  coun- 
j  ty,  New  York,  and  settled  on  lot  number 
five,  section  three,  Bronson,  in  the  fall  of 
1817.  He  was  a  full-blooded  German — 
had  a  German  bible  which  he  used  to  read 
but  could  not  read  English.  He  was  in 
the  revolutionary  army  a  long  time  ;  I 
think,  at  least  five  years,  nearly  two 
years  of  which  time  by  some  means  or 

|  other  he  never  had  any  pay.  But  after 
he  had  been  here  awhile  he  applied  for  a 
pension  and  obtained  it  till  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  Genoa,  Cayuga  coun- 

;   ty,  New  York,  I  think  in  1828  or  1829. 

I  heard  him  relate  sufferings,  in  the  ar- 
my, until  tears  flowed  copiously  from  my 


eyes.  He  was  a  horseman,  and  one  of 
Col.  Baylor's  troop  of  light  dragoons. 
"  While  asleep  in  a  barn,  at  Tappan,  they 
were  surprised  by  a  party  under  Gen. 
Grey,  who  commanded  his  soldiers  to  use 
the  bayonet  only.  "  (See,  Hait's  History.) 

In  this  tragical  scene  he  was  struck 
down  by  a  blow  on  the  head,  but  his 
horseman's  cap  warded  off  the  blow  in 
part ;  there,  said  the  soldier  who  had 
given  the  blow,  I  have  killed  the  d — ned 
rebel,  and  he  (Seifert)  feigned  himself 
dead  until  an  opportunity  presented  to 
make  his  escape.  He  was  taken  prison- 
er during  his  services  and  confined  in 
a  prison-ship  in  New  York  harbor, 
during  which  time  he  experienced  the 
greatest  sufferings.  While  there  he  was 
only  half  fed,  half  clothed,  greatly  ema- 
ciated and  covered  with  vermin.  He 
said  the  prisoners  died  continually  on  ac- 
count of  hard  fare.  "Oh!"  said  he  to 
me,  "  you  know  nothing  what  your  liber- 
ty cost.  " 

Miss  Adams,  daughter  of  Bildad 

Adams,  Esq.,  of  Greenfield,  kept  school 
in  Macksville  in  the  summer  of  1818, 
which  was  the  first  ever  taught  in  Peru 
(then  Yredenburgh)  township. 

I  taught  in  the  same  place  the  next 
wrinter,  and  was  the  first  male  teacher  in 
the  township — had  scholars  two  and  one- 
half  miles  distant ;  nearly  fifty  on  the  list. 
Yours,  truly, 

JONAS  LEONARD." 

The  following  particulars  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Carlos  Keith  who  was  one  of 
the  early  settlers  of  Bronson  township, 
but  nowr  living  in  Ogle  county,  Illinois  : 

"  On  the  24th  day  of  January  1815, 
R.  S.  Southgate,  brother  Caleb  Keith, 
Joshua  Freeman,  Jonathan  Fish  and  my- 
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self,  with  half  a  bushel  of  baked  pork  and 
beans,  eight  gallons  of  potatoe  whisky, 
one  box  cigars,  chickens,  bread,  &c.,&c, 
started  from  Bernhard,  Vermont,  with 
sleigh  and  one  span  of  horses  for  Spring- 
field, Ohio,  where  Southgate  had  a  sister 
liviDg.  We  journeyed  with  our  sleigh  as 
far  as  New  Lisbon,  Ohio,  where  we  ex- 
changed our  sleigh  for  a  wagon.  From 
there  we  had  mud  and  water  in  abund- 
ance. 

We  arrived  in  Springfield  on  the  fifth 
day  of  March,  having  been  on  the  road 
some  forty-three  days.  This  was  the 
earliest  spring  I  ever  witnessed.  The 
prairie  grass  was  up  a  good  bite  for  cat- 
tle— peach  trees  were  in  full  bloom,  in 
March  ;  and  spring  with  its  balmy  breath 
was  truly  ushered  in  the  first  of  the  month; 
and  this  was  carried  out  through  the 
whole  season.  The  corn  ripened  and 
died  off  with  old  age.  We  had  no  frost 
till  the  twenty-ninth  of  October. 

On  this  day  Southgate  and  brother  Ca- 
leb started  for  Vermont.  They  passed 
through  New  Haven,  where  they  took  an 
article  of  Judge  Mills  for  a  piece  of  land 
lying  two  miles  north  of  the  village. 

In  the  spring  of  181G,  Caleb,  with  his- 
family,  moved  from  Wentworth,  New 
Hampshire,  on  to  this  place  in  April ; 
and  I  came  from  Springfield  with  two  or 
three  cows  and  a  few  hogs  to  begin  with. 
We  had  a  small  improvement  on  the  farm 
(say  five  acres)  which  we  planted  with 
corn  and  potatoes. 


In  May,  Caleb  and  myself  took  an  In- 
dian trail  to  Norwalk  on  a  visit  to  the 
Fay  family,  passed  through  Greenfield 
Centre  to  Peru,  where  Elihu  Clary  had 
arrived  the  night  before,  stuck  up  some 
crotches,  hung  up  his  blankets  and  camp- 
ed on  the  place  now  owned  by  Aro  Dan- 
forth.  On  this  trip,  Caleb  bargained  for 
the  farm  now  occupied  by  James  Ammer- 
man.  We  cleared  and  fenced  about  two 
acres  and  planted  to  corn  and  potatoes; 
traveling  most  of  the  time  from  New  Ha- 
ven in  the  morning,  with  our  grub,  and 
back  again  at  night.  In  the  fall  of  1816 
Southgate  came  on,  with  his  family,  and 
stopped  at  Fay's,  where  they  lived  until 
we  built  a  house  in  Bronson  on  the  Tilly 
Lynde  tract.  S.  B.  Lewis  was  agent  for 
Lynde.  In  the  winter  Southgate  made  a 
tour  to  New  York,  on  foot,  and  bargained 
with  Lynde  for  his  undivided  share  of 
section  four — Bronson  township. 

In  1817  Maj.  Guthrie  came  out  and 
bargained  with  Southgate  for  fifteen  him- 
dred  acres  of  this  purchase,  and  gave  hi* 
obligation  to  Lynde  and  released  South- 
gate.  The  land  cost  Southgate,  including 
survey  and  partition,  about  three  dollars 
per  acre.  "* 

CARLOS  KEITH. 
Reported  to  the  society,  at  its  meeting 
in  Monroeville,  March,  1859. 

MARTIN  KELLOGG. 

*Mr.  Leonard  says  it  cost  two  dollars  ami  fif- 
ty-eight or  fifty-nine  cents  an  acre, 
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MEMOIRS  OF  TOWNSHIPS— BERLIN. 
Continued  from  Vol.  1  No.  2. 

BY  Dr.  X.  PHILIPS. 


In  that  part  of  Berlin  which  formerly 
composed  a  part  of  Vermillion  township, 
there  were  some  early  settlers,  among 
whom  was  Jeremiah  Benschoter,  who 
settled  here  in  1811,  on  lot  20th,  4th 
section.  He  had  previously  stopped 
about  a  year  in  this  State,  at  liocky  Riv- 
er, and  several  times  during  the  war  re- 
turned there  for  safety,  when  rumors  of 
the  approach  of  hostile  Indians  were  pre- 
valent. 

Jeremiah  BeDschoter  was  born  in 
Sempronius,  Cayuga  county,  N.  Y.  in 
1788,  and  was  married  to  Sally  Weath- 
erlow  in  1808,  who  was  also  a  native  of  the 
same  place. 

He  resided  for  some  years  on  the  Pe- 
ninsula near  Sandusky.  He  died  in  Hu- 
ron in  1857,  on  a  place  where  he  had 
formerly  lived  and  owned  for  years,  and 
on  which  was  located  the  store  of  Eliram 
Russel  at  an  early  day,  and  on  which  a 
block-house  was  built  during  the  war.  It 
was  a  place  of  resort  for  safety  by  the 
inhabitants  generally. 


Mr.  Benschoter  survived  his  wife  over 
20  years.  They  had  thirteen  children : 
Harry,  Milo,  Ensign,  William,  Curtis, 
Aaron,  Weatherlow,  Harriet,  Delia,  Bet- 
sey, Jeremiah,  Sarah  and  Mary  Ann  ;  of 
whom  there  are  now  living  only  Harry, 
who  lives  in  Wood  county,  this  State; 
William,  now  living  in  Huron  township ; 
Curtis,  who  resides  on  the  old  homestead, 
in  this  township;  Weatherlow,  living  in 
Wood  county;  Delia  ( Mrs.  Steepleton), 
and  Mary  Ann  (Mrs.  Paxton),  the  two 
daughters,  now  live  on  the  farm  in  Hu- 
ron, on  which  their  father  formerly  resi- 
ded, and  on  which  he  died. 

Stephen  Meeker  came  into  this  county 
about  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Benschoter 
did.  He  stopped  two  years  or  less  in 
Florence  and  then  settled  in  this  town- 
ship, on  lot  10,  section  4 ;  where  he  re- 
sided till  the  time  of  his  death,  Dec.  4th. 
1849.  Mrs.  Meeker  had  died  the  same 
year  and  only  a  few  weeks  previous. 

Stephen  Meeker  was  born  in  Beading.. 
Ct.,  in  1781,  and  was  married  to  Polly 
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Piatt  of  that  place  in  1799.  They  have 
had  seven  children  :  Barney,  Hezekiah, 
Edward,  Hanford,  Grissel,  M.A.Wright 
and  George  T. ;  of  whom  only  Maria  (Mrs. 
Wright),  who  lives  near  the  old  home- 
stead, and  Wright  Meeker  who  lives  in 
Union  township,  are  now  living. 

Mr.  Meeker  at  an  early  day  worked  at 
the  blacksmith  trade,  before,  during  and 
after  the  war  of  1812.  He  assisted  iron- 
ing several  vessels.  It  is  said  that  he 
shod  the  horse  of  Gen.  Harrison  at  one 
time.  During  the  war  he,  with  others, 
left  here  three  different  times  for  fear  of 
the  Indians — they  went  to  Cleveland  and 
other  places. 

Mr.  Meeker,  at  an  early  day  held  sev- 
eral different  offices  here,  among  them 
that  of  Judge,  for  several  years.  He 
also  kept  a  public  house. 

Barney  Meeker  died  at  Black  river, 
Lorain  county,  in  1841,  to  which  place 
he  moved  in  1828.  Hezekiah  was  killed 
by  the  accidental  discharge  of  a  gun,  in 
1827.  Edward  Meeker  died  in  1831. 
Hanford  in  1838,  and  George  T.  in  1848. 
The  daughter  of  Judge  Meeker,  Maria 
(Mrs.  Wright),  presents  to  the  Society 
an  old  pocket-book  that  was  bought  by 
him  in  1799,  and  long  used.  Among 
other  papers  it  contains  his  commission, 
from  Gov.  Worthington  of  this  State,  as 
a  Judge,  bearing  the  date  1816. 

We  live  in  exciting  times  in  our  own 
country,  but  as  yet  have  not  suffered  as 
did  some  of  the  pioneers  of  these  parts 
from  fear  of  personal  injury.  Heads  of 
families  and  the  older  children  used  oft- 
en to  have  to  watch  nightly,  for  fear  of 
Indian  attacks.  Little  children  would 
secrete  themselves  under  beds  at  night 


and  cry  with  fear  of  the  Indians.  And 
often  neighborhoods  would  congregate 
together  for  safety  at  each  others  resi- 
dences, or  flee  to  a  block-house  for  refuge. 

Mrs.  Fox,  then  a  resident  of  this  town- 
ship, gave  birth  to  her  son  Hiram  in  the 
block-house  at  Huron,  in  1812,  who  but 
for  this,  accident,  would  have  been  the 
first  male  child  if  not  the  first  child  born 
in  the  township. 

Mr.  Bowles,  then  a  resident  in  this  vi- 
cinity if  not  of  this  township,  said  that 
during  Perry's  engagement,  he  and  oth- 
ers suspended  their  labor  (which  was  that 
of  preparing  for  seeding,  in  the  fall  of 
that  year),  and  listened  to  the  cannonad- 
ing; and  did  no  more  work  until  they 
heard  of  Perry's  victory.  He  remarked 
that  all  their  labor  would  have  been  lost 
in  case  of  Perry's  defeat;  and  they  had 
determined  not  to  sow  for  others  to  reap 
and  destroy.  After  this  event  the  pros- 
pects of  the  pioneers  brightened,  yet 

they  suffered  much  from  fevers. 

• 

Without  mentioning  the  returned  set- 
tlers, Samuel  Keed  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  first  settlers  in  the  township 
after  the  war.  He  came  from  Tolland, 
Ct.,  which  place  he  left  in  the  month  of 
June,  1815;  and  after  a  tedious  journey 
of  eight  weeks,  arrived  in  Huron  in  the 
month  of  August.  He  came  with  his 
wife  in  a  one-horse  waggon  as  far  as  Buff- 
alo, where  he  sold  horse  and  waggon  on 
credit,  for  $110,  but  never  received  his 
pay  for  them.  Taking  passage  at  that 
place  on  the  Lydia,  of  Black  river,  Cap*. 
Dickerson,  they  came  with  him  to  Erie, 
being  a  week  in  sailing  from  Buffalo. 
After  staying  a  week  in  the  barracks  ai 
that  place,  they  left  on  the  Minerva,  of 
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Vermillion,  Capt.  Fred.  Sturges,  bound 
for  Huron,  but  were  driven  ashore  at  Co- 
neaut and  wrecked.  Mr.  Reed  thinks 
that  all  he  had,  if  not  himself,  would,  at 
this  place,  have  been  lost,  had  he  not,  in 
disobedience  to  the  orders  of  a  drunken 
captain,  taken  charge  of  things  himself. 
The  captain  threatened  to  put  him  in 
irons,  but  stimulated  by  the  fear  of  los- 
ing his  all,  embarked  on  that  little  craft, 
he  met  his  threats  with  indignant  ridi- 
cule, and  by  laborious  effort,  succeeded 
in  saving  his  goods.  At  Coneaut  he  took 
the  Experiment,  Capt.  Johnson,  bound 
for  Detroit ;  the  captain  agreeing  to  land 
him  at  Huron  on  his  up  or  down  trip. 

They  went  out  of  Coneaut  with  fair 
weather,  and  after  sailing  in  sight  of 
Grand  river,  were  driven  back  in  sight  of 
Buffalo  again.  After  which  they  had  a 
good  trip  to  Grand  river,  at  which  place 
they  found  Capt.  Buck  with  a  half  deck- 
er, owned  by  himself  and  Hosford,  bound 
for  Huron,  with  whom  he  left  his  wife  to 
come  up,  and  started  himself  by  land,  for 
Huron,  where  he  arrived  a  week  before 
the  boat  came  with  his  wife.  Unlike 
vessels  of  those  days  this  one  used  to 
sail  only  by  daylight,  stopping  and  lay- 
ing over  at  night.  Mr.  Heed,  finally 
saw  the  vessel  opposite  the  residence  of 
Almon  Iluggles,  and  rode  out  to  it  on 
horseback.  His  wife  rode  the  horse 
ashore,  and  he  remained  on  the  boat  and 
went  to  Huron  to  take  care  of  his  goods. 
The  trip  from  Buffalo  had  been  made  in 
just  five  weeks. 

Mr.  Reed  bought  the  farm  on  which 
Thomas  Starr  then  lived  (being  on  L.  8, 
R.  7,  of  3d  sec.  of  township,)  and  is  now 
owned  by  J.  S.  Lowry,  where  he  lived 
till  spring,  when  he  moved  to  Milan  and 


worked  for  Job  Smith,  on  Merry's  mill, 
his  wife  doing  the  cooking  for  the  hands. 
In  the  fall  of  that  year,  1816,  he  moved 
to  Florence  and  worked  on  a  sawmill,  for 
Mr.  Smith,  being  built  for  E.  S.  Barnum, 
where  he  stayed  till  the  spring  of  1817, 
working  on  the  mill  and  tending  it  after 
its  completion,  when  he  moved  on  the 
farm  lately  owned  by  Capt.  Asa  Ransom 
(being  on  L.  7,  R.  2,  of  2d  sec.  of  town- 
ship). He  made  the  first  clearing  on  the 
farm  for  some  time  owned  by  Jeduthan 
Cobb,  to  whom  he  sold  it  in  the  year  1820 
and  moved  to  Oxford,  in  this  county, 
where  he  now  resides. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Reed  is  a  pretty  fair 
specimen  of  the  labors  and  troubles  of 
the  pioneers  of  these  Firelands.  He 
came  here,  though  with  much  more  means 
than  most  of  them,  arriving  here  with 
about  $100  in  money,  besides  having 
paid  for  268  acres  of  land,  and  with  a 
keen  sagacity,  joined  with  his  laborious 
industry,  has  accumulated  a  very  large 
fortune.  He  was  born  in  Tolland,  Ct.,  in 
the  year  1788,  and  was  married  in  1815, 
just  before  starting  for  the  West.  His 
wife  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  where 
she  was  born  in  1796. 

They  have  had  six  children,  three  of 
whom  were  born  in  Berlin  and  three  in 
Oxford,  three  sons  and  three  daughters, 
all  living  excepting  one,  Mrs.  Butman, 
wife  of  Thomas  Butman  of  Milan. 

Mr.  Reed  can  tell  many  interesting-  in- 
cidents of  his  pioneer  life,  about  being 
chased  by  wolves,  about  bears,  about,  In- 
dians, deer  hunting,  etc.,  which  time  and 
space  will  not  allow  a  relation  of  here. 

Daniel  Butler  moved  into  Berlin  in 
the  year  1814,  from  Cleveland  ;  to  which 
place  he  had  moved  from  Mass.,  in  1811. 
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He  settled  on  L.  7,  R.  12,  on  which  he 
lived  till  his  death  in  1854,  and  on  which 
his  widow  still  resides  with  several  of 
her  children. 

He  was  born  iri"  Conway,  Mass.,  in 
1779.  Losing  a  wife  soon  after  he  came 
here,  he  returned  to  Mass.  and  married 
Jemima  Bishop,  in  1816,  his  present 
widow. 

They  have  had  six  children,  and  Mr. 
Butler  had  two  by  his  former  marriage. 
The  children  of  his  present  wife  were 
Amanda,  Climena,  Lucinda  A.,  Daniel  B^ 
Charles  B.  and  Harriet  J.,  all  living  ex- 
cepting Climena. 

„  Mr.  Butler  was  the  first  Justice  of  the 
Peace  in  the  township,  acting  in  that  ca- 
pacity m  the  year  1818.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  75  years.  For  some  years  previ- 
ous to  his  death  he  was  afflicted  with 
partial  insanity,  supposed  to  be  occasion- 
ed by  frequent  attacks  of  the  fevers  so 
prevalent  at  an  early  day. 

Nathan  Harris  and  Lybeus  Storrs 
came  in  in  1815,  from  Perry,  Genesee 
county,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Harris  was  born  in 
Berry  ton,  Ct.,  in  which  place  he  was 
married  to  Betsey  Morn. 

They  have  had  eleven  children,  of 
whom  there  are  now  living,  Thomas,  who 
lives  in  Vermillion  township,  Emma  (Mrs. 
Sanders),  who  lives  in  Indiana,  Betsey 
(widow  of  John  Meeker,  and  the  only 
one  living  in  this  township),  Hiram,  who 
lives  in  Huron  county  and  Nathan  in  In- 
diana. Anna,  the  oldest  (Mrs.  Storrs), 
died  some  years  ago  in  Hartland,  Huron 
county,  where  her  husband  moved  at  an 
early  day,  and  also  died. 

Mr.  Harris  died  at  West  Creek,  Ind. 
in  1858.  He  left  this  township  in  1846- 
His  wife  died  the  year  previous. 


Roswell  "Wood  and   James   KelK  p* 
came  in  the  fall  of  1816,  from  Tolland 
Ct.    Mr.  Wood  settled  on  L.  8  R.  3d 
where  he  always  resided,  and  on  whirl 
Andrew  Wood  now  resides.    Of  six  chil- 
dren  he  is  the  only  one  now  living 
Nancy  (Mrs.  James  Kellogg,  Jr.),  Salh 
(Mrs.  Nehemiah  Smith),  Margaret  (second 
wife  of  James  Kellogg.  Jr.),  died  at  a  rath 
er  early  day  ;  before  which,  in  Ibis,  M» 
Wood  and  her  youngest  child  died ;  Un- 
well Wood  died  in  1844,  and  his  fath«  r 
in  1851,  aged  80  years.    He  was  a  good 
specimen  of  an  old  Connecticut  farmer 

James  Kellogg  settled  on  L.  7,  R.  1 
He  had  three  children :  James,  Ljdb 
and  Arlicia.  Mr.  Kellogg  died  in  aboul 
five  years  after  moving  here.  His  wift 
died  several  years  after,  and  Arlicia  (Mr* 
Keeler),  still  later.  Lydia  (Mrs.  John 
Anderson),  is  probably  now  living  in 
Missouri.  And  James  Kellogg,  Jr..  tie 
sides  in  Republic,  Seneca  county,  in  thi< 
State,  having  lately  moved  there  fr  ■ 
Ridgefield,  Huron  county,  to  which  pi*  « 
he  moved  from  here  in  1835  or  183(5. 

Othniel  Fields  came  in  before  the  ye*i 
1811,  and  bought  L.  9,  R.  6,  of  San 
White,  an  early  settler  here,  who  a 
several  years  since  in  Richland  couuti 
this  State,  on  which  he  for  a  long  f*  "- " 
lived,  and  near  which,  on  a  lot  adj 
he  died,  in  the  year  1850,  aged  71'. 

He  came  here  from  Batavia,  X.  ^ 
which  place  he  moved  from  Brand 
at  an  early  day.    He  was  probaln  » 
native  of  that  State. 

His  farm  here  had  been  improved  i 
time  when  he  bought  it,  and  he  used  1 
raise  considerable  corn  on  it,  at  an  • 
day,  and  it  was  so  much  resorted  V 
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the  new  settlers  to  buy  his  corn,  that  he 
called  his  place  Egypt. 

He  kept,  much  of  the  time,  bachelor's 
hall,  and  long  remained  unmarried  ;  but 
left  a  wife,  who  is  still  living  here.  He 
had  no  children. 

He  was  an  eccentric  old  man  when  I 
first  knew  him.  Though  a  sharp  dealer 
he  was  perfectly  honest,  and  would  never 
trade  with  a  person  who  manifested  dis- 
honest traits,  even  if  he  could  drive  a 
good  bargain  by  doing  so.  Upon  the  first 
symptoms  of  dishonesty  he  would  break 
off  all  negotiations  with  a  trader,  and  on 
again  meeting  him  he  sometimes  would 
remind  him  of  his  delinquency,  and  that 
too  very  sharply  and  wittily ;  especially 
would  this  be  the  case  if  he  had  been 
drinking  a  little  too  freely — a  habit  not 
very  uncommon  here  in  those  times — and 
there  were  several  present,  to  listen  to 
his  sarcasms  which  would  often  be  very 
amusing  if  not  edifying.  Whilst  pouring 
out  his  indignant  witticisms,  on  such  oc- 
casions, he  had  a  peculiar  way  of  pouting 
out  his  lips,  and  puffing  and  blowing,  to 
which,  perhaps,  he  was  considerably  in- 
debted for  its  effect  on  his  audience. 

He  possessed  good  natural  abilities, 
was  rather  of  a  sceptical  turn  of  mind, 
and  very  honest  in  his  dealings  with  his 
neighbors. 

Jared  Hine  came  in  in  1816,  from 
Bethlehem,  Litchfield  county,  Ct.,  and 
settled  the  same  year  on  L.  11,  It.  8, 
where  he  always  resided. 

He  was  married  in  1815  to  Betsey 
Miner,  of  the  place  from  which  he  moved. 
They  have  had  but  one  child,  Henry  W., 
who  resides  on  the  farm  on  which  his 
*ather  settled. 


Mr.  Hine  was  for  15  years  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace  in  this  township,  being  the 
third  one  who  filled  that  office  here. 

There  were  some  improvements  on 
his  farm  and  a  log  house  when  he  pur- 
chased. He  bought  it  of  a  Mr.  Hubbard 
who  bought  it  of  Anson  Fox,  who  bought 
of  Mr.  Fitzgerald  the  first  settler. 

Mr.  Hine  died  at  his  residence  in  1844, 
aged  56.  His  wife  still  lives  on  the 
farm,  with  her  son,  and  can  tell  some  in- 
teresting incidents  of  her  pioneer  life. 
The  first  night  they  stayed  in  a  log  shan- 
ty they  saw  a  bear  around  it,  attracted 
as  they  supposed,  by  some  fresh  beef  they 
had  ;  no  harm  was  done  by  it,  excepting 
the  fright. 

At  one  time  she  heard  a  hallooing  in 
the  evening  and,  supposing  that  her 
brother,  Mr.  Miner,  who  was  absent,  was 
lost,  she  blew  the  horn.  The  voice  sound- 
ed nearer  at  every  blowing  of  the  horn,  to 
which  it  responded.  At  length  she  be- 
came convinced  that  the  voice  was  not  a 
human  one,  and  becoming  alarmed,  she 
called  up  Mr.  Hine,  who  had  retired, 
and  upon  his  listening  to  the  noise,  he 
advised  her  to  stop  blowing  the  horn. — 
That  was  rather  a  fearful  night  to  them 
in  the  wilderness,  with  panthers,  as  they 
supposed,  screaming  around  them. 

Jared  Hine  was  a  very  honorable  cit- 
izen. 

Sheldon,  Nathaniel  and  Charles  Hine 
came  in  from  the  same  place  in  1817. 

In  the  commencment  of  next  year, 
Sheldon  Hine  returned  to  Connecticut, 
was  married  to  Sally  Osborne,  of  his 
native  place,  and  returned  with  Amos 
Hine  and  his  wife,  the  same  year.  They 
were  over  forty  days  on  their  way,  com- 
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ing  with  ox-teams  ;  and  on  arriving  here, 
Sheldon  Iline  found  a  log  house  he  had 
left,  was  consumed,  with  all  its  contents, 
in  addition  to  the  trouble  of  having  suff- 
ered severely,  the  year  previous,  with 
the  sickness  (ague)  of  the  new  country. 
But  these  pioneers  were  not  easily  dis- 
couraged, and  soon  had  them  homes  here. 

Sheldon  Hine  settled  on  L.  8,  R.  8,— 
which  had  been  taken  up  previously  by 
Joshua  Poyer, — where  he  always  lived, 
and  on  which  he  died  in  184G,  aged  46. 
He  left  seven  children,  all  of  whom  are 
still  living  :  Lucius  A.,  the  well-known 
Reformer,  now  living  near  Cincinnati, 
Horatio  S.,  Daniel  N.,  Theodore  B.,  Le- 
man  G.,  Julia  (Mrs.  S.  T.  Burnham)  and 
Laura  F.  (Mrs.  White).  Mrs.  Hine  is 
still  living  and  enjoying  the  society  of 
her  children. 

Amos  Hine  settled  on  L.  9,  R.  8,  on 
which  he  always  lived,  and  on  which  he 
died  in  1854,  aged  64.  He  was  married 
to  Polly  Allen,  before  leaving  Connecti- 
cut, and  they  have  had  three  children : 
Lorenzo,  Allen  and  Mary  (wife  of  Theo- 
dore Lyons,  of  Milan,  in  this  county). 
The  two  sons  reside  in  this  township. 
Mrs.  Hine  still  resides  on  the  farm  on 
which  they  settled,  and  which  was  at  that 
time  an  entirely  unimproved  one. 

Nathaniel  Hine  made  but  a  short  stay 
in  Berlin,  but  settled  in  Florence, 
where  he  came  to  his  death  by  drown- 
ing, in  1826,  leaving  a  wife  and  three 
children. 

Charles  Hine  located  on  L.  8,  R.  11. 
He  was  twice  married  but  had  no  child- 
ren. He  died  in  1855,  aged  58,  at  his 
residence.  His  second  wife  is  still  living. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better 
specimen  of  Yankee  energy  and  perse- 


verance than  the  Hine  pioneers.  Thcv 
all  died  comparatively  young,  expend!!-- 
their  indomitable  energies  in  Overcoming 
the  obstacles  in  a  pioneer's  life. 

Sheldon  and  Amos  Hine  in  addition 
to  their  family  operations,  built  and  run  a 
sawmill  on  the  Old  Woman  creek  run- 
ning through  their  farms,  which  was  n«.t 
only  a  source  of  profit  to  them  but  nu  t 
and  supplied  a  great  want  of  the  times. 
Sheldon  Hine  especially  did  much,  at  an 
early  day,  to  meet  this  want,  and  his  mill 
was  much  resorted  to,  and  from  a  great 
distance. 

Not  long  after  they  moved  into  the 
country,  Jared,  Sheldon,  Amos  ami 
Charles  Hine,  with  Hiram  Judson,  who 
had  just  arrived  here,  had  quite  an  excit- 
ing time,  one  night,  with  a  large  bear. 
It  had  been  treed  by  a  dog,  near  Amos* 
Hine's.  And  upon  the  blowing  of  a  horn 
by  Mrs.  Hine,  the  four  men  were  all  on 
hand.  Mr.  Judson  held  a  light,  and 
Amos  fired  at  what  he  supposed  to  be  tin* 
bear.  It  appeared  that  he  hit  it,  fur  it 
came  slowly  down,  and  was  attacked  by 
the  dog,  as  soon  as  it  reached  the  ground. 
But  seeming  likely  to  kill  the  dog,  Mr 
Judson  performed  the  daring  feat  <  i 
striking  it  several  heavy  blows  with  « 
club,  on  the  back,  when  it  retreated,  fol- 
lowed by  the  dog.  They  followed,  an-l 
soon  came  up  with  it  and  the  dog,  when 
it  came  furiously  at  them.  After  firing 
at  it  again  he  struck  it  several  blow>, 
with  his  gun  while  falling  back.  At  tl<:4 
juncture,  Mr.  Judson  fell  over  a  log,  and 
extinguished  his  light.  It  was  very  dark 
and  they  were  now  in  a  rather  critical 
situation;  not  daring  to  move,  for  fear  ot 
encountering  the  bear.  They  soon,  how- 
ever, heard  it  making  off  from  them,  and 
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they  were  quite  willing  to  abandon  the 
encounter  for  the  night  and  return  home. 
In  the  morning,  by  the  traces  of  the 
blood,  they  found  it  some  distance  off  in 
the  woods,  dead.  Though  large  it  was 
quite  lean. 

Samuel  Lewis  came  in  in  the  year 
1816,  from  N.  Y.,  near  Seneca  Lake,  and 
was  married  some  time  after,  to  Elizabeth 
Hine,  and  settled  on  L.  19th.  S.  4th, 
then  constituting  a  part  of  Vermillion 
township.  It  always  remained  his  home. 
He  died  in  1851,  while  on  a  visit  to  his 
relatives,  in  the  west,  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, aged  55  years.  He  left  a  wife,  now 
Mrs.  Oliver  Peake,  and  six  children,  and 
had  lost  four  children.  There  are  four 
sons:  Lyman,  Charles,  Baldwin  and  Lu- 
ther, in  the  state  of  Iowa,  and  two  daugh- 
ters, Clarinda  and  Mary  (Mrs.  Raws,) 
live  in  Camden,  Lorain  county. 

Mr.  Lewis  had  been  a  hard  laborer  and 
accumulated  considerable  property.  He 
was  a  man  of  strong  sympathies  and  had 
warm  friends,  in  whose  memories  he  yet 
lives. 

Lewis  Jones  came  into  this  county  in 
1816,  and  soon  after  settled  in  Berlin. 
He  moved  from  Bushkill,  Sullivan  coun- 
ty, N.  Y.,  and  was  born  on  Long  Island, 
in  that  state.  He  settled  first  on  L.  7, 
R.  5,  from  which  he  moved  in  a  few  years 
and  located  on  L.  12  R.  6.  He  moved 
near  twenty  years  since,  to  Wood  county 
in  this  state,  where  he  now  resides,  with 
a  daughter.  His  wife  died  soon  after 
they  moved  from  here.  Her  native  place 
was  Ulster  county,  N.  Y.  And  her  maid- 
en name  was  Hannah  Ewiliken.  They 
had  eight  children:  Levi,  now  living  in 
this  township,  Alvah  J.,  who  died  over  a 


year  since,  in  Milan,  Morris,  now  living 
in  Milan,  Betsey,  wife  of  Capt.  Kelly,  of 
Milan,  Polly,  Mrs.  Green,  now  living  in 
Townsend,  Huron  county,  Gideon,  who  is 
in  California,  if  living,  Amos  B.,  who 
died  in  Wood  county,  and  Hannah,  with 
whom  Mr.  Jones  is  now  living,  in  Wood 
county. 

Aaron  Benschoter  and  wife  came  in 
from  Neversink,  Sullivan  county,  N.  Y., 
with  their  sons  William  and  Daniel  Ben- 
schoter, a  daughter,  the  wife  of  Oliver 
Peak,  in  the  mil  of  1816.  He  was  aged, 
and  himself  always,  I  believe,  lived  with 
some  of  their  children.  He  died  some 
time  before  his  wife,  who  has  been  dead 
about  twenty  years.  They  both  lived  to 
a  very  advanced  age. 

William  Benschoter  settled  on  L.  27, 
R.  4,  where  he  died  many  years  since. 
His  wife  died  in  the  same  place  some 
years  after. 

There  is  but  one  member  of  his  family 
now  living  in  the  township:  Esther,  the 
wife  of  Joel  Fox;  Oliver,  Alanson,  Al- 
mon  and  Betsey  D.,  all  live,  I  believe,  at 
the  west. 

Daniel  Benschoter,  not  long  after  com- 
ing here,  settled  on  L.  12,  R.  8,  where 
he  now  resides.  He  is  living  with  his 
second  wife,  who  was  Rebecca  Smith, 
daughter  of  Hezekiah  Smith,  having  lost 
his  first  wife  shortly  after  he  came  here. 
They  have  six  children:  Gardner,  Lean- 
der,  Sheffield,  Hoffman,  Cordelia  and 
Eliza;  of  whom  Gardner,  Hoffman  and 
Cordelia,  Mrs.  Barry,  live  in  this  town- 
ship. The  others  live,  I  believe,  in  In- 
diana. 

The  connections  of  the  Benschoters 
are  very  numerous. 
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Oliver  Peak  came  in  in  the  spring  of 
1817,  from  Neversink,  N.  Y.,  but  was 
born  in  Starksburgh,  Addison  county  Yt., 
in  1G97.  Before  leaving  N.  Y.  he  mar- 
ried Mary  Benschoter,  daughter  of  x\aron 
B,,  of  that  place.  Not  long  after  arriv- 
ing here  he  settled  on  L.  18  Sec.  4,  then 
of  Vermillion,  on  which  he  still  resides. 
He  is  now  living  with  his  second  wife, (who 
Was  the  widow  of  the  late  Samuel  Lewis) 
having  lost  his  first  wife  some  years 
since.  He  has  had  five  children,  all  of 
whom  are  now  living: — Daniel,  Hiram, 
George  and  Mary  J.  (wife  of  George 
Douglas,  and  living  in  Vermillion,)  and 
Amy;  with  one  exception,  all  now  living 
in  this  township. 

Mr.  Peak  was  for  many  years  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace  in  this  township. 

He  came  into  this  township  like  most 
of  the  settlers,  with  little  means.  But 
by  laborious  industry  and  economy,  has 
accumulated  what  is  here  called  a  large 
property.  Like  some  other  early  settlers 
excessive  labor  has  injured  his  health, 
which  has  not  been  good  of  late.  He  is 
now  in  his  G5th  year. 

Reuben  Brooks  came  in  soon  after  Mr. 
Peak,  from  the  Holland  purchase,  N  Y., 
and  settled  on  the  same  lot  of  land  with 
him.  He  died  recently  at  his  residence, 
on  L.  17,  near  the  place  of  his  first  set- 
tlement. His  second  wife  is  still  living. 
His  first  wife  died  some  years  since. 

There  is  but  one  of  his  children  now 
living  in  the  township:  Absalom,  who 
lives  onL.  28,  William,  another  son,  lives 
in  Indiana.  There  are  two  or  more 
daughters,  of  whose  places  of  residence 
I  am  not  informed. 

Hezekiah  Smith  came  in  in  1817,  from 
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"Waterford,  New  London  county,  Ct., 
where  he  was  born  in  177G. 

His  wife,  Rebecca  Miner,  was  born  in 
the  same  county.  They  were  married  in 
1779. 

He  settled  on  L.  10,  R.  1,  of  the  town- 
ship. He  built  a  framed  house  on  it  in 
the  fall  of  that  year,  which  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  one  built  in  that 
township 

He  always  lived  on  this  place,  and 
died  there  in  1829,  aged  G3,  and  where, 
also,  his  wife  died  in  1834,  aged  G7. 

They  had  eleven  children:  Paul  G., 
who  came  out  a  year  previous  to  his  father, 
and  settled  on  L.  11,  R.  2,  and  lived  for 
many  years,  and  from  which  he  moved 
some  years  since,  to  Norwalk,  Huron 
county,  where  he  died  in  1855  or  1856, 
leaving  a  wife  and  two  children.  His 
widow  and  one  daughter  still  reside 
there. 

Truman  M.  settled  some  time  after  com- 
ing in,  on  L.  10  R,  2,  where  he  has  ever 
since  resided.  He  was  married  to  Anne 
Whiteman,  of  Borrah,  Ct.,  before  mov- 
ing here,  with  whom  he  yet  lives,  on  the 
above  location.  They  have  had  three 
children:  Gurdon,  Horace  and  Luca^. 
Horace  is  now  living  on  the  homcstea-1. 
and  the  other  brothers  reside  in  Minne- 
sota. 

Nancy  (widow  of  Zadock  Danom,  wLo 
came  in  in  1816,  and  died  some  year* 
since  in  Indiana),  now  lives  in  Indiana. 

Rebecca  (Mrs.  Daniel  Benschoter)  and 
Maria  live  in  this  township,  where  MarU 
died. 

Nehemiah  lives  in  Iowa.  Patty  (Mr* 
Benjamin  Smith,)  lives  in  Lyme,  Huron 
county,  and  Hezekiah  in  Indiana.  1V> 
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dore  died  in  Connecticut,  and  Henry  and 
Emeline  in  this  county. 

Mr.  Smith's  family  can  tell  many  inci- 
dents of  the  journey  (which  took  forty- 
four  days  with  an  ox-team)  into  this  coun- 
try, and  wolf  and  bear  stories  connected 
with  their  pioneer  life  here. 

Joshua  Phillips  came  from  Lima,  Liv- 
ingston county.  N.  Y.,  in  the  fall  of  1817, 
and  located  the  next  year  on  L.  7  R.  4, 
(having  stopped  a  few  weeks  in  Florence 
and  living  a  few  months  in  a  small  shanty, 
built  by  him  on  L.  6,  E.  4,  a-half  or 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  south  of  where  S. 
0.  Kellogg  now  lives),  where  he  resided 
till  the  spring  of  1823, when  he  bought  and 
settled  on  parts  of  lots  10  and  11,  R.  6,  on 
which  he  ever  after  lived,  and  on  which 
he  died  in  the  spring  of  1845.  He  was 
born  in  Keene,  New  Hampshire,  in  1784, 
moved  to  Massachusetts  when  quite 
young,  was  married  in  Roxbury,  Mass., 
to  Rebocca  Smith  of  that  place,  in  the 
year  1803. 

In  connection  with  farming  he  worked 
at  stone-cutting  and  masoning  considera- 
bly, at  an  early  day.  He  opened  the  first 
stone-quarry  in  the  township. 

He  was  a  pioneer  Elder  in  the  Baptist 
denomination.  And  it  is  a  satisfaction 
to  his  relations  to  know  that  it  was  gener- 
ally believed,  that  in  this  calling  (while 
wanting  some  of  the  qualifications  more 
uncommon  than  in  modern  times,)  he 
aimed  to  promote  the  highest  interest  of 
his  fellow  beings. 

I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  dwell- 
ing minutely  and  so  long  on  scenery  and 
events  engraved  on  my  memory.  Often 
have  I  visited  those  old  locations,  in 
search  of  the  feelings  of  my  childhood! 


and  as  often  came  back  with  the  painful 
consciousness  that  I  had  failed  to  find 
them.  Those  feelings  never  come  back 
again  in  all  their  freshness;  memory  will 
not  resuscitate  them.  xVnd  this  fact  may 
account  for  the  painful  sensations  which 
arise  while  dwelling  on  the  enjoyments 
of  the  past. 

He  left  a  wife  and  five  children,  and 
has  been  the  father  of  seven  children: 
Zalmuna,  Zebah,  Joshua,  Rebecca  (Mrs. 
Lowry),  Xenophon,  Solomon  and  Eliza 
(Mrs.  Chapman).  Joshua  died  whilst 
quite  young,  in  Massachusetts,  and  Zebah 
died  of  the  cholera,  in  1834;  all  the  rest 
are  residents  of  this  township. 

His  widow  lives  with  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Whitnej7,  and  spends  much  of  her  time 
with  her  children.  She  is  in  her  82nd 
year,  and  I  believe,  the  oldest  woman 
now  living  in  the  township,  and  quite 
active  for  a  person  of  her  age. 

Thomas  Stevens  came  in  from  the 
same  place  in  February,  1818,  and  set- 
tled on  L.  8  R.  4,  where  he  resided  till 
his  death  in  1835. 

He  was  the  second  Justice  of  the  Peace 
in  the  township,  Daniel  Butler  having 
been  the  first.  He  made  a  good  Justice 
and  also  a  good  school  teacher.  He 
taught  the  third  school  in  the  township. 
He  taught  over  a  year  in  all,  in  an  old 
log  schoolhouse,  the  first  one  built  near 
the  centre.  It  stood  near  the  old  block 
schoolhouse,  since  built. 

Among  his  scholars  were  Horace  L., 
Edwin  I.,  Elihu  P.,  Benjamin  L.  and 
Mary  Ann  (now  Mrs.  John  Summers). 
Hill,  Zalmuna,  Zebah,  Rebecca  and 
Xenophon  Phillips,  (I  learned  the  alpha- 
bet of  him.)    Nancy  Anderson  and  Ros- 
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well  Wood  Jr.,  Lorinda  and  Polly  Stevens 
Charles,  David  and  Hiram  Fox,  Levi, 
Alvali  and  Mary  Jones,  and  many  others 
too  numerous  to  mention  here. 

He  had  some  peculiar  eccentricities, 
as  a  teacher.  "When  coaxing  and  flatter- 
ing failed  to  secure  attention  to  studies, 
he  had  a  peculiar  manner  of  scolding, 
which  was  so  effectual,  in  most  cases, 
that  he  seldom  used  his  rod,  though  he 
kept  one. 

He  would  pace  the  room  and  commence 
and  continue  to  repeat  the  word  study, 
and  every  time  with  increased  emphasis 
and  louder,  till  he  reached  the  top  of  his 
voice,  in  the  meantime  increasing  the 
speed  of  his  movements,  and  rubbing  his 
chin  rapidly  with  his  thumb  and  fingers. 
When  he  had  reached  his  highest  key- 
note, all  in  the  room  would  generally  be 
attending  to  their  studies,  who  were  not 
too  much  frightened  to  do  so. 

The  branches  taught  at  that  time,  were 
only  reading,  writing,  spelling  and  arith- 
metic. And  we  had  some  good  schools. 
I  certainly  never  learned  faster  than  I 
did  at  this  school. 

Mr.  Stevens  left  a  wife  and  two  child- 
ren: Lucinda  (Mrs.  widow  Steen,  now 
living  in  Florence)  and  Polly,  (the  first 
wife  of  William  Poyer).  Polly  died 
some  years  since  in  this  township.  And 
Mrs.  Stevens  is  living  with  her  daughter, 
in  Florence.  Mr.  Stevens,  as  I  recollect 
him,  was  of  short  stature,  small  and 
stooped,  somewhat;  and  on  an  emergency 
was  very  energetical.  He  was  well  edu- 
cated, for  his  time.  He  understood 
English  grammar,  but  generally  refused 
to  use  his  knowledge  of  it,  in  conversa- 
tion, alleging  that  he  was  ashamed  to 


differ  so  much  from  his  neighbors. 

I  am  tempted,  in  conclusion,  to  relate 
an  anecdote  of  Mr.  Stevens,  here,  in  illus- 
tration of  his  traits  and  eccentricities, 
which  lies  revered  in  my  recollection.  I 
trust  no  offence  will  be  taken  or  harm 
done  by  it.  For  the  last  thing  I  would 
do  would  be  to  give  offence  to  relatives 
of  this  good  neighbor  and  my  first  school 
teacher. 

While  quite  young,  in  company  with 
some  other  careless  boys,  I  was  playing 
on  some  coal  prepared  by  him  for  the 
blacksmith;  we  were  probably,  though 
ignorantly,  injuring  it.  He  saw  us,  and 
came  out  of  his  house  towards  us.  I  be- 
lieve when  he  first  started  towards  us,  he 
was  rubbing  his  chin,  and  halloing  coals, 
frequently.  As  he  approached  nearer, 
his  voice  raised  louder,  and  every  time 
he  halloed  coal  he  jumped  up  from  the 
ground,  and  every  time  he  jumped  up 
he  struck  his  fists  together  above  his 
head.  Perhaps  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
tuc  left  the  coal-pit  before  he  got  there. 
He  doubtless  had  a  laugh  at  the  fright  he 
had  given  us. 

Noah  Hill  came  into  the  township  in 
the  year  1817,  and  bought  L.  7,  R.  7,  of 
Nathan  Smith,  a  well-known  Methodist 
minister,  and  an  early  settler  here,  who 
had  made  some  improvements  on  it.  IK' 
returned  to  Tioga  county,  Pa.,  where  In- 
had  left  his  family,  and  moved,  the  next 
year,  1818,  into  the  township  with  it 
and  settled  on  that  lot,  having  made  pr<  ■ 
paratory  arrangements  for  its  removal 
the  year  previous. 

He  was  born  in  Guilford,  New  Haven 
county,  Ct.,  in  1784,  at  which  place  be 
was  married  to  Sukey  Butler,  daughter 
of  Samuel  Butler,  of  Saybrook,  in  thai 
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state.  Mrs.  Hill  was  born  in  1784,  the 
same  year  of  her  husband,  at  that  place. 
They  moved  to  Tioga  county,  Pa.,  in  1812, 
not  deeming  it  prudent  at  that  time,  on 
account  of  the  war  to  move  farther  west. 
They  have  had  eleven  children:  Horace 
L.,  Edwin  I.,  Elihu  P.,  Benjamin  L., 
Mary  Ann,  Rachel,  Henrietta,  Hester  C. 
George  S.,  Noah,  Saiah  C.  and  Sterling 
N.,  of  whom  five  were  born  before  mov- 
ing here,  and  nine  are  now  living.  Noah 
Jr.  died  here  when  quite  young  at  an 
early  day;  and  Sterling  N.  was  killed  by 
the  falling  of  a  bridge,  some  years  since, 
when  about  12  years  of  age.  All  the  rest 
now  reside  in  this  township,  excepting 
Mary  Ann  (wife  of  John  Summers,  Esq., 
residing  in  Vermillion  township),  and 
Hester  C,  (wife  of  Ralph  L.  Cobb,  now 
residing  in  East  Cleveland). 

Mr.  Hill  used  to  work  at  ship  building, 
in  Ct.  He  assisted  in  building  the  brig 
Commerce,  lost  by  Capt.  Riley  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  an  account  of  which  was 
the  first  book  I  ever  read,  and  listening 
to  its  perusal  did  more  to  create  in  me  a 
thirst  for  reading  than  any  other  circum- 
stance. In  fact,  I  learned  to  read  in  order 
to  read  Riley's  narrative  myself.  Mr. 
Hill,  in  connection  with  his  family  opera- 
tions, has  worked  considerably  at  his 
trade  here,  having  assisted  in  building 
several  vessels  for  Lake  servic. 

He  served  the  township  for  several 
years  as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  in 
other  offices.  Township  elections  used  at 
an  early  day,  to  be  held  at  his  residence. 
He  has  always  resided  on  the  place  of 
his  first  settlement,  and  still  performs 
some  labor  at  the  age  of  78.  He  has  not 
tasted  fermented  liquors  for  the  last 
twenty -five   years,  even  lemonade  has 


been  abstained  from,  as  he  states,  merely 
out  of  spite. 

Mrs.  Hill  is  quite  active  for  one  of  her 
age  (78  years),  and  still  attends  to  house- 
hold affairs. 

But  we  are  often  reminded  by  their 
appearance  that  they  are  passing  away, 
and  will  soon  join  their  fellow  pioneers, 
who  have  passed  over. 

Nathan  E.  Lewis  moved  in  at  the  same 
time,  from  the  same  place,  and  settled  on 
the  same  lot  with  Mr.  Hill.  His  first 
wife  was  a  sister  of  Mr.  Hill,  and  they 
came  originally  from  the  same  place  in 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Lewis  resided  for 
years  in  this  township.  But  none  of  his 
family  are  now  residents  of  it.  His 
children,  most  if  not  all,  reside  in  Mich- 
igan, to  which  state  he  moved  long  since, 
and  where  he  died  a  few  years  ago,  at  a 
somewhat  advanced  age.  He  had  been 
a  sailor  in  his  younger  days,  and  it  was 
very  interesting  to  listen  to  his  tales  of 
the  sea.  His  first  wife  died  in  this  town- 
ship. 

Daniel  Reynolds  came  in  in  1817  from 
Sullivan  county,  N.Y.,  and  settled,  at  first, 
on  L.  9,  R.  11,  where  he  lived  for  eight 
years,  and  then  moved  to  L.  12,  R.  8, 
where  he  lived  for  twenty-eight  years,  at 
which  place  his  wife  died,  in  1846,  aged 
61  years. 

He  had  four  children:  Isaac  T.,  now 
living  in  Huron  township,  Rachel  (Mrs. 
Hiram  Judson,  who  died  recently  in  this 
township),  Jane  (Mrs.  King,  who  also 
died  here  some  years  since,  and  Polly, 
with  whom  Mr.  Reynolds  now  lives,  at 
the  age  of  77.  He  lately  lost  his  second 
wife. — But  as  a  lengthened  account  of 
his  experience  in  the  pioneer  life,  written 
by  himself,  has  been  published  in  a  late 
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No.  of  the  Firelands  Pioneer,  there  is  no 
need  of  enlarging  upon  it  here. 

Robert  "Wolverton  came  into  this  coun- 
ty from  the  state  of  New  York,  at  an 
early  day,  and  I  believe,  into  this  town- 
ship in  the  year  1817.  He  lived  at  first 
on  L,  4,  R.  4,  and  subsequently  for  some 
time  on  L.  6,  R.  6,  but  moved  from  the 
township  at  an  early  day.  He  died,  I 
believe,  in  Canada  West,  a  few  years 
since,  where  his  wife  now  resides*  with 
her  daughter. 

They  had  eight  children:  Kata,  who 
died  in  this  township,  Charles  (died  since 
leaving),  Amy,  living  in  Paris,  Canada, 
lately,  John,  Silas  and  Enos  (places  of 
residence  not  known),  Amy  and  Eliza, 
supposed  to  be  in  Canada. 

Mr.  "Wolverton  was  an  active  man,  and 
was  an  early  mail  contractor  in  these 
parts,  and  at  one  time  did  considerable 
business  with  his  sons  in  carrying  the  mail, 
with  passengers,  from  Cleveland  west- 
ward through  here.  He  opened  the  first 
tavern  here,  and  was  the  first  blacksmith 
within  the  original  line  of  Berlin. 

David  Walker  moved  from  Connecticut 
here,  in  the  year  1817.  He  was  born  in 
Yernon,  Ct.,  in  177G.  His  wife.  Hannah 
Burgess,  was  born  in  Tolland,  Ct.,  in 
1798.  They  were  married  in  1799. 
After  stopping  a  short  time  in  Elyria, 
Lorain  county,  he  moved  here,  and  settled 
on  L.  5,  R.  2,  where  his  wife  died  in 
1851,  and  where  he  remained  most  of 
the  time  after  moving  here,  but  died  at 
his  son's,  Harry  Walker,  in  1859.  Mr. 
Walker  and  wife  were  emphatically  hard 
workers,  notwithstanding  which  they 
lived  much  above  the  average  life  of  the 
pioneers  here., 


They  left  a  considerable  property  to 
their  children,  of  whom  they  had  eleven, 
of  whom  only  four  are  now  living.  Ben. 
jamin  died  here  near  the  residence  of  his 
father,  about  twenty  years  since;  Eliza 
(Mrs.  Ellis,  now  lives  on  the  old  home- 
stead), Almena  (Mrs.  Hall),  resides  here. 
John  died  recently  in  California,  David 
died  here,  and  George  and  Julius  now- 
live  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Harry  died  recently 
in  this  township.  David  Walker  opened 
a  tavern  here  soon  after  he  moved,  and  long 
continued  it.  He  was  the  first  postma.st.  r 
within  the  original  limits  of  Berlin. 
•  Norman  Walker  came  in  from  Connec- 
ticut  here  two  years  later,  and  settled 
near  the  residence  of  his  brother  David, 
but  died  at  an  early  day.  There  is  but 
one  member  of  his  family  now  living 
here:  the  wife  of  Elsworth  Burnham, 
Esq.,  with  whom  her  mother,  the  widow 
of  Norman  Walker,  long  resided,  and 
where  she  died  a  few  years  since. 

Timothy  Tenant  moved  in  from  near 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  in  the  year  1818,  and 
settled  on  L.  3,  R.  7,  which  had  been 
taken  up  by  Oliver  Proctor,  his  son-in 
law,  who  came  in  a  year  previous. 

Mr.  Tenant  was  born  in  Lyme,  New  Lon- 
don Co.,  Ct.,  in  1760,  and  was  married  in 
1780,  to  Temperance  Pomeroy,  of  C 
Chester,  then  18  years  of  age.  They  havt* 
had  twelve  children:  Sophia  (Mrs.  Sopor 
now  living  in  this  township,  Charles  1'  • 
who  died  a  few  years  since,  at  the  soiiib, 
Daniel,  now  residing  on  the  old  bom*** 
stead,  Edwin,  died  in  Michigan,  s?< 
years  ago.  Sterling,  now  living  on  n>r 
southern  line  of  the  township,   Hei  ■} 
now  living  in  Indiana,  Lucy  Ann.  hr» 
wife  of  Edwin  I.  Hill,  who  died  h< 
number  of  years  ago,  Fanny  J,  wi*c  '* 
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H.  L.  Hill,  living  here,  Caroline,  wife  of 
R.  M.  Ransom,  living  here,  Clarissa,  Mrs. 
Glenn,  living  in  Tiffin,  Seneca  county, 
and  Eliza,  who  died  here  many  years 
since,  quite  young. 

Mr.  Tenant  learned  the  blacksmith's 
trade  in  Connecticut,  brought  the  anvil 
on  which  he  had  always  worked,  with 
him  here,  and  has  always  used  the  same 
one.  He  was  a  man  of  active  energies, 
and  it  is  said  by  one  who  knows,  that  he 
never  disappointed  a  customer  as  to  time 
to  whom  he  had  given  a  promise  of  work. 
Mr.  Tenant  lived,  at  different  times,  with 
several  of  his  children,  in  the  later  years 
of  his  life;  but  died  on  the  old  homestead 
in  1845,  at  the  age  of  75. 

Mrs.  Tenant  survived  him  eight  years. 
She  lived,  the  last  few  years  before  her 
death,  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Soper; 
but  died  whilst  on  a  visit  to  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Glenn,  in  Tiffin,  in  1853. 

The  connections  of  this  family  are 
quite  numerous. 

D.  W.  Tenant,  by  laborious  industry 
and  economy,  has  become  wealthy. 

Nathaniel  Thorp  came  in  1818  from 
Hebron,  Ct.,  in  company  with  Moses  R. 
Burnham.    He  was  born  in  New  London 
Ct.,  in  1793.    In  1822  he  settled  on  L. 
8  and  9,  R.  1.    He  has  had  two  wives,  nei- 
ther of  whom  are  now  living.    By  his 
j   first  marriage  he  had  four  children,  only 
one  of  whom  are  now  living:  Jeremiah, 
I  with  whom  he  now  resides  on  the  place 
j  where  he  settled.    Perhaps  no  man  ever 
I  living  in  the  township,  has  labored  hard- 
]  er  than  Mr.  Thorp.    He  used  to  dig  more 
I  potatoes  than  any  two  common  hands, 
I  and  it  is  doubtful  if  one  can  be  found 
I  even  now,  at  his  advanced  age ,  to  success- 
fully compete  with  him  in  such  labor. 


By  labor  and  care  he  has  become  wealthy 
John  Weatherlow  and  George  Whitney 
came  in  1819  from  Junius,  Seneca  coun- 
ty, N.  Y.,  and  settled  on  L.  10,  R.  7, 
which  they  bought  of  a  Mr.  Dixon,  being 
the  lot  on  which  the  first  improvement 
was  made  in  the  township  by  John  Dun- 
bar, in  1809. 

They  both  remained  on  it.  Mr.  Weather- 
low  died  there  about  twenty-five  years  since, 
leaving  a  wife  and  five  children:  Lucy, 
(Mrs.  A.Halbite,  now  living  in  Huron  town- 
ship,) Caroline  (first  wife  of  Capt.  L.  Case, 
who  died  in  1837,  in  Vermillion,)  Samuel, 
n  >w  living  at  North  Berlin,  William,  now 
in  California,  and  John,  whose  home  is 
still  here.  Mrs.  Weatherlow  died  the  pres- 
ent year  at  her  son's,  Samuel  Weatherlow, 
at  a  somewhat  advanced  age.  She  had  been 
quite  infirm  for  several  years.  George  Whit 
ney  still  lives  on  the  same  place  with  his 
second  wife,  having  lost  his  first  wife  over 
twenty- five  years  since.  He  is  seventy- 
seven  years  of  age,  and  still  performs  active 
labor.  He  was  a  native  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, whose  sons  are  generally  hardy. 

Jeduthan  Cobb  came  in  the  Fall  of  1819, 
from  Tolland,  Ct.,  where  he  was  born  in 
1791,  bought  of  Samuel  Reed,  L.  7,R.  2,  on 
which  he  settled,  and  on  which  he  resided 
till  his  death.  He  died  in  1  827,  aged  thir 
ty-six  years.  He  made  considerable  im- 
provement on  the  place  before  his  death. 
Mr.  Reed  says  he  had  erected  the  first 
frame  barn  in  the  township  on  the  place, 
before  selling  it  to  Mr.  Cobb.  Mr.  Cobb 
built  a  saw  mill  on  it.  He  was  an  ener- 
getical business  man  and  a  worthy  promi- 
nent citizen.  He  left  a  wifo  and  three  chil- 
dren :  Ahira,  now  living  in  Cleveland,  aud 
who  by  mercantile  operations  and  otherwise 
has  become  quite  wealthy;  Ralph  L,,  now 
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living  in  East  Cleveland,  and  Sally,  wife  of 
E.  P.  Hill,  in  this  township. 

Mrs.  Cobb  lives  with  her  children,  and  at 
present  in  Cleveland.  She  was  born  in  Tol- 
land, Ct.,  in  1794,  her  maiden  name  was 
Harriet  Gregg,  and  she  was  married  in 
Connecticut,  her  native  State,  to  Mr.  Cobb. 

Oliver  Pearl  and  Uriah  Utley  came  in 
from  Connecticut  at  the  same  time  with 
Mr.  Cobb.  Mr.  Utley  never  made  a  perma- 
nent settlemeLt  here,  and  died  not  long  after 
his  arrival. 

Mr.  Pearl  settled  on  L.  2,  R,  2,  on  which 
he  remained  for  about  eighteen  years,  and 
died  in  the  year  1837,  on  that  place;  on 
which  his  widow  still  resides.  The  farm 
was  bought  by  him  of  Win.  Eldridge,  before 
Mr,  Pearl  moved  here. 

They  had  ten  children  :  Oliver,  Ancil 
H.,  Mary,  William,  Emeline,  Albert,  Ma- 
nila, Addison,  Harriet,  and  Jerome,  all  of 
whom,  with  the  exception  of  Ancil  H.,  Ma- 
ry Ann  and  Jerome  are  now  living  and 
all  in  this  county,  excepting  Emeline,  (Mrs. 
Ellis,)  now  living  in  Michigan.  Mr.  Pearl 
was  generally  considered  a  worthy  man. 

Thomas  and  Titus  Daniels  came  in  from 
Chenango  county,  in  1819.  The  Poyers 
came  from  the  same  place  at  a  later  day,  or 
most  of  them,  for  it  seems  from  some  evi- 
dences that  Joshua  Poyer  was  here  in  1817. 
Thomas  Daniels  settled  on  L.  3,  R.  2,  and 
Titus  on  L.  3,  R.  3,  on  which  they  remained. 
Thomas  was  a  blacksmith  as  well  as  farmer. 
Himself  and  wife  died  some  years  since,  and 
there  are  none  of  his  family  in  the  town- 
ship. Several  are  living  west,  in  Indiana, 
I  believe. 

Titus  Daniels  is  living  with  a  second 
wife  and  has  several  children,  and  some 
sons  grown  to  manhood,  all  living  in  this 
county,  Smith  and  Philo  among  the  num- 
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ber. 

Mary  R.  Burnham  and  Nathaniel 
Thorpe  came  in  here  in  the  Fall  of  1818, 
from  Hebron,  Tolland  county,  Ct.,  and  he 
returned  in  the  Fall  of  1819,  and  came 
back  in  1820,  with  Elsworth  Burnham, 
his  brother  and  a  Mr.  Skinner.  Moses 
and  Elsworth  Burnham  settled  on  L.  3, 
R.  6,  where  Elsworth  yet  resides,  and 
where  Moses  resided  till  writhin  a  few 
years.  He  now  resides  in  Indiana  with 
all  his  family. 

David  Butler  moved  into  Delaware 
county,  in  this  State,  as  early  as  1805, 
from  Lennox,  Mass.,  but  did  not  move 
into  this  township  till  1820.  He  was 
born  in  Conway,  Mass.,  in  1781,  and  was 
married  to  Abigail  Barr,  of  Stockbridge, 
Mass.  He  settled  on  L.  5,  R.  12,  on 
which  a  Mr.  Brewbaker  had  lived  at  an 
earlier  date,  and  on  which  he  still  lives 
with  a  grand  child.  His  wife  died  a  few 
years  since.  They  had  a  number  of  chil- 
dren, all  now  living  west,  excepting 
George,  who  had  long  been  a  prominent 
resident  of  this  township,  and  still  owns 
a  large  property  here,  though  he  recently 
moved  into  Milan  township,  where  he  now 
resides. 

Cyrus  Call  moved  to  Perry,  Lake 
county,  in  this  State  in  1818,  from,  I  be- 
lieve, the  State  of  New  York,  but  did 
not  move  into  this  township  till  1820. 
He  was  born  in  Woodstock,  Windsor 
county,  Vt.,  in  1772.  He  was  a  pioneer 
Baptist  minister  and  came  here  a  year 
before  his  family  in  1819,  as  a  mission- 
ary appointed  by  the  Grand  River  Mis- 
sionary Board,  and  made  a  contract  dur- 
ing that  time  to  settle  here  as  pastor  of 
the  Baptist  Church — which  relation  he 
maintained  about  ten  years.     He  was 
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hired  at  first  by  the  Board  to  preach  one- 
half  of  the  time  to  the  church  here  and 
to  travel  the  other  half  and  preach  in  all 
parts  of  the  Firelands,  his  circuit  extend- 
ing even  beyond  its  boundaries  into  Lo- 
rain and  Seneca  counties.  He  used  to 
travel  without  roads  or  bridges  and  often 
in  grass  so  tall  that  it  reached  above  his 
head  on  horseback. 

Elder  Call  says  he  was  the  first  set- 
tled minister  between  Cleveland  and  the 
"Indian  Land."  He  settled  on  L.  7,  R. 
5,  where  he  always  resided.  He  was 
married  in  New  York  State,  I  believe  to 
Sally  Cross.  They  have  had  nine  chil- 
dren :  one  died  before  he  moved  here, 
Polly  (Mrs.  Middleton)  died  at  the  west 
I  some  years  since;  Essex,  died  in  Clarks- 
field,  Huron  county,  a  few  years  ago  ; 
Sally  (Mrs.  Hanes)  and  Jo  now  live  in 
Vermillion  township;  Carlo,  who  lives  in 
,  Wood  county  in  this  State ;  Harriet  (Mrs. 
jLaughlin)  who  died  a  few  years  since  in 
i  this  county,  and  Dana  C.  moved  the  pres- 
ent  year  to  Hancock  county  in  this  State. 
|There  are  now  some  of  the  family  resid- 
ing here.  The  descendants,  including 
great  grand-children  of  Elder  Call  have 
been  near  100.  He  died  over  a  year 
since  in  his  88th  year  after  much  suffer- 
ing for  several  years  past  from  disease. 
Mrs.  Call  died  the  present  year  aged  80. 

Elder  Call  inherited  from  his  ances- 
tors a  good  physical  constitution,  with 
itrong  enduring  powers — a  great  tenacity 
or  life,  and  but  for  disease  might  have 
[  jived  to  100  years  or  over.    He  had  late- 
j  ly  a  brother  living  older  thau  himself. 

3e  was  a  man  of  much  self-forgetting  be- 
i  levolence,  a  characteristic  of  the  family 
;enerally.  A  refreshing  exhibition  when 


too  much  of  our  benevolence  is  like  that 
of  one  of  whom  it  was  said  that  he  was 
very  benevolent  when  it  was  for  his  inter- 
est to  be  so. 

Joseph  Tucker  came  in  from  Connecti- 
cut, in  1820,  and  located  on  L.  9,  R.  4, 
where  he  died  about  20  years  since,  and 
where  his  wife  died  some  years  before. 
None  of  his  family  are  now  living  in  the 
township.  An  only  son,  Henry  Tucker, 
is  now  living  in  Wisconsin. 

The  oldest  person  that  has  ever  lived 
in  this  township,  a  maiden  lady,  Ruth 
Radin,  died  here  the  present  year  in  the 
92d  year  of  her  age.  She  was  an  early 
settler  and  came  from  Connecticut. 

It  falls  not  within  the  scope  of  this 
effort  to  bring  down  this  record  any  far- 
ther at  present.  It  is  intended  to  notice 
only  those  who  settled  here  previous  to 
the  year  1820. 

It  has  been  done,  I  know,  imperfectly 
— in  part  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  ma- 
terials, many  of  which  have  been  lost.  It 
ought  to  have  been  done  sooner,  and  before 
most  of  the  pioneers  were  gone.  Many 
transient  settlers  have  not  been  noticed, 
and  even  permanent  ones  may  have  been 
omitted. 

Many  prominent  citizens  came  in  soon 
after  the  year  1820.  The  Foyers,  the 
Tillinghasts,  the  Fullers,  the  Otises, 
the  Ransoms,  the  Kelloggs  and  others, 
remain  to  be  noticed  by  the  future  his- 
torian of  Berlin,  and  they  are  now  fur- 
nishing by  their  deeds  materials  for  fu- 
ture history. 

The  first  physician  who  located  in  Ber- 
lin was  Dr.  Geo.  G.  Baker,  who  came  in 
from  Connecticut  in  1822,  and  located  at 
first  here.  He  resided  at  Jeduthan 
Cobb's.  It  is  true  he  did  not  remain  here 
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long—but  Berlin  is  proud  of  claiming  him 
as  her  first  physician.  He  soon  removed 
to  Florence  township,  where  he  remained 
many  years  ;  from  which  place  he  re- 
moved to  Norwalk,  Huron  county,  his 
present  place  of  residence. 

Most  of  the  physicians  who  settled  in 
this  vicinity  before  him  did  not  seem  to 
understand  the  diseases  of  the  climate, 
nor  treat  them  successfully.  He  was 
very  successful  and  became  very  popular. 
His  practice  was  very  extensive,  extend- 
ing beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Fire- 
lands.  He  was  an  angel  of  mercy  in  his 
visits  to  the  families  of  many  pioneers, 
who  felt  themselves  comparatively  safer 
whilst  within  reach  of  his  healing  reme- 
dies. It  was  long  after  his  retiring  from 
practice  before  many  thought  they  could 
dispense  with  his  services  when  sickness 
invaded  their  families,  so  associated  had 
he  become  in  their  minds  with  such 
afflictions  ;  and  he  will  ever  live  in  the 
grateful  recollections  of  the  early  settlers 
of  the  Firelands. 

The  first  election  in  the  township  was 
in  April,  1817.  It  was  held  at  Thomp- 
son's mill.  The  following  (being  the 
first  elected  in  the  township,)  were 
chosen  township  officers: — Trustees,  John 
Laughlin,  Samuel  Reed  and  John  Thomp- 
son. Clerk,  Henry  Brady.  Treasurer, 
John  Hoak.  Constable,  Daniel  Butler. 
Lister  and  Appraiser,  Lybeus  Storrs. 
Path-masters,  Christopher  Brumbacker 
and  Thomas  Starr.  Fence-viewers,  Jno. 
Hoak  and  Samuel  S.  Reed.  Poor-masters, 
Heironymus  Mingus  and  Christopher 
Brumbacker.  I  think,  at  this  election, 
about  all  the  voters  were  elected  to  office 
and  some  of  them  held  two  offices :  an 
evidence  of  scarcity  of  material. 


The  second  school  opened  in  the  town- 
ship was  in  a  schoolhouse  built  on  the 
farm  of  Daniel  Butler,  built  in  the  year 
1815.  It  was  kept  by  Sophia  Care  of 
New  London,  Ct.,  in  the  winter  of  1815 
and  '16.  Among  the  scholars  were,  Abel, 
Abigail  and  Bebe  Leach;  John  Ratuchan- 
cy  and  Anna  Laughlin;  Emily  and  Lncinda 
Kilbourne;  Sally  and  Betsey  Hoak;  Reu- 
ben and  Sarah  Ann  Butler;  George  Free- 
man and  Mary  Ann  Millspan;  Mary,  Ar- 
thur and  Wakeful  Howard;  Phcbe  and 
Mahala  Daily;  Polly,  Andrew  and  Rebec- 
ca Brubaker;  James,  Benjamin  and  Ann 
Mingus  and  Orsamusand  George  Kellogg. 

Henry  Brady  was  the  next  teacher  in 
this  house.  The  house  was  paid  for  by 
taxation. 

The  third  schoolhouse,  was  the  one 
built  near  the  centre,  and  in  which  Thom- 
as Stevens  was  the  first  teacher.  He 
commenced  to  teach  in  the  year  1818. 
In  later  times,  besides  the  schools  in  the 
township,  taught  under  the  common  school 
laws  of  the  state,  there  has  been  a  high 
school,  at  the  centre  of  the  township,  for 
about  ten  years,  under  individual  control, 
which  has  been  well  attended  in  the 
township,  and  considerably  resorted  to 
from  abroad.  The  first  store  was  opened 
by  a  Mr.  Gillet,  on  the  Wiggins  farm, 
before  1820.  Z.  Phillips  opened  the 
second,  at  the  centre  in  1836. 

The  early  settlers  being  mostly  descend- 
ants from  the  Puritan  fathers,  neglected 
not  the  institutes  of  religion,  no  further 
than  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  were  placed. 

The  Methodists  held  class-meetings 
here,  at  an  early  day,  even  before  181-i 
in  private  residences.  They  used  to  1"' 
held  atone  time  at  Timothy  Tenant's  nnd 
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at  a  Mr.  Milspaw's,  then  residing  near 
the  centre  and  at  other  places.  And 
they  had  occasional   if  not  regular 
preaching   quite  early.     Among  the 
preachers  of  this  denomination  were 
Nathan  Smith,  a  Mr.  Wcsthich,  Dennis 
Goddard,  Walker,  and  at  a  later  day 
the  well-known  Wm.  Pattee>  here.  At 
that  time  a  meeting  was  held  at  a  private 
residence,  and  a  preamble  and  resolution 
(now  in  existence,  in  the  handwriting 
of  Joshua  Phillips)  was  signed  by  Robt. 
Wolverton,  Joshua  Phillips,  Paul  G. 
Smith,  Fanny  Smith,  Rebecca  Smith, 
Levi  Fuller  and  Luther  Harris,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  copy  in  part  :  Where- 
as our  lots  by  divine  Providence  are 
cast  in  this  wilderness  land,  where  we 
are  destitute  of  the  preached  word — 
destitute  of  an  able  shepherd  to  take  us 
by  the  hand,  and  believing  it  to  be  our 
duty  as  professed  followers  of  Christ — 
and  also  feeling  it  to  be  our  desire,  and 
esteeming  it  our  highest  privilege  on 
■arth  to  do  all  we  can  to  the  declarative 
dory  of  God — the  advancement  of  the 
redeemer's  cause  in  the  world — and  the 
ood  of  souls,  and  believing  that  it  will 
lost  conduce  to  this  glorious  end,  to 
irm  ourselves  into  a  conference  state 
i  brotherly  compact,  and  thereby  mu- 
tally  strive  to  maintain  the  glory  of 
od — keep  the  Christian   Sabbath — 
latch  over  one  another  in  love,  and  be 
j  lps  to  each  other  on  our  pilgrimage 
jirney,  and  finding  ourselves  to  be  in 
ion  in  sentiments  ;  we,  therefore,  the 
dersigned,  do  hereby  this  day  agree 
unite  in  brotherly  compact,  in  the 
|t  of  bonds,  for  the  purposes  above 
lined.    This  bears  date  March  1st, 
8. 


In  1818,  Oct.  lltl),  some  of  those  who 
had  from  time  to  time  signed  the  above, 
met  at  the  residence  of  Perez  Starr,  in 
Florence,  and  were  organized  as  a 
church  and  received  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  from  Elder  Warner  Goodale, 
in  behalf  of  the  Grand  River  Baptist 
Association,  and  was  the  origin  of  the 
present  Baptist  church,  at  Berlin.  They 
used  to  meet  at  different  private  resi- 
dences in  Berlin  and  Florence.  Anions 
the  early  traveling  ministers,  who 
preached  occasionally  here  to  this 
church,  were  elders  French,  Ilartwell, 
Hanks,  Tucker,  Abbot,  Rigdon  and 
Call.  The  last  named  settled  h  e  re,  a 
its  first  pastor,  in  1820. 

A  Presbyterian  or  Congregational 
church  was  organised  here  by  Rev.  A. 
II.  Betts  and  S.B.  Sullivan,  in  1823.  At 
the  time  of  its  organization  it  consisted 
of  nine  members.  Xathan  Chapman  an 
early  settler  here,  was  its  first  clerk.  An 
early  preacher  of  this  denomination  was 
Alvan  Coe;  be  was  a  traveling  preacher, 
and  is  well  remembered  by  all  living  pio- 
neers here,  as  one  of  the  most  devoted 
of  men. 

The  Church  after  its  organization  had 
only  occasional  preaching  by  A. H.  Betts 
and  others,  until  1829,  when  the  well  re- 
membered Everton  Judson  preached 
regularly  one-third  of  the  time  for  two 
years,  after  which  E.  Barber  supplied 
them  a*  year  or  more,  and  was  succeeded 
by  J.  Crawford  for  one  or  two  years, 
who  was  succeeded  by  John  C.  Sherwin 
in  1840.  But  I  am  approaching  modern 
times.  There  are  now  two  Methodist 
Societies  in  the  township,  and  one  each 
of  the  Baptist  and  Congregational. 
There  is  one  soldier  of  the  war  of  1812 
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living  in  Berlin,  Mr.  Elias  Soper,  who 
has  made  a  somewhat  full  statement  of 
his  experience  in  writing,  which  can  be 
had  for  publication  in  the  Pioneer. 

Of  the  many  young  men  furnished  by 
Berlin  for  the  different  professions  and 
callings  whilst  few  if  any  have  disgraced 
them,  it  is  claimed  that  some  have  hon- 
ored them. 

If  at  times  some  of  its  inhabitants 
have  held  extremely  radical  views,  it  is 

DEATH  OF 


doubtless  true  that  a  very  large  majority 
of  them,  equally  removed  from  all  ex- 
tremes on  all  subjects,  are  and  ever  have 
been  in  favor  of  a  healthy  conservatism. 

Thankful  to  the  Divine  Ruler  for  what 
they  enjoy,  and  the  institutions  under 
which  they  live,  they  are  determined  to 
sustain  them  in  favor  of  our  glorious 
Union  and  join  in  the  resolve  of  millions 
that  it  must  and  shall  be  preserved. 

AB,  MASON. 


The  following  letter  to  Major  David  Under- 
bill, with  reference  to  the  killing  of  Mr.  Mason, 
has  been  furnished  for  publication  by  Isaac  Under- 
bill, Esq-,  of  Ridgefield.  For  a  more  particular 
account  of  the  Mason  family,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Yol.  I,  No.  3. 

<l  David  Underbill,  Esq. — Sir — On  the  29th 
Sept.,  inst.,  a  party  of  Indians  were  discovered  on 
the  Peninsula.  A  number  of  men  to  the  number 
of  about  eighty  were  sent  to  attack  them.  Among 
the  number  was  Mr.  Mason,  who  came  with  you 
when  you  first*  came  on.  There  were  two  skir- 
mishes on  the  land.    Mr.  Mason  was  shot  down. 


He  reached  his  gun  to  one  who  stood  by  him  and 
observed  that  it  was  well  loaded  and  sure  fire,  and 
wished  him  to  take  good  aim.  He  expired  imme- 
diately, but  he  died  covered  with  honor.  He  had 
shot  one  Indian  dead  and  run  his  bayonet  through 
the  vitals  of  another,  when  he  was  fired  on.  He 
was  a  person  who  by  his  conduct  gained  the  goo'i 
will  of  his  acquaintance,  and  his  death  is  much 
regretted. 

Your  Obedient  Servant, 

HARVEY  MURRAY. 
Camp  Avery  on  Huron,  Oct.  3,  1812. 

♦Not  when  he  first  came.— Ea. 


THE  CONNECTICUT  SCHOOL  FUND. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute, in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  in  October 
last,  the  Hon.  S.  P.  Beers,  who  was  for 
25  years  Commissioner  of  the  School 
Fund  in  that  State,  was  invited  to  give  a 
brief  history  of  the  same  and  also  of  the 
Teachers'  Institutes  and  Norma}  School. 
This  history  necessarily  embraces  that  of 
the  Western  Reserve,  yet  so  little  is 
known  by  the  present  generation  of  the 
advantages  derived  by  the  youth  of  Con- 
necticut from  that  princely  inheritance, 
that  our  readers  will  thank  us  for  pub- 


lishing that  portion  of  his  address  which 
refers  to  the  "  FuncL" 

ADDRESS. 

More  than  twelve  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  termination  of  my  official  con- 
nection with  the  School  Fund  of  Con- 
necticut, and  the  peculiar  duties  whit' 
were  incorporated  into  that  relation;  aii'l 
in  the  retirement  of  private  life,  havm-' 
passed  my  eighty-first  summer,  I mi.<;^ 
fairly  plead  exemption  from  any  p"hh 
participation  in  those  educational  app 
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atices  of  our  Common  School  System, 
which  in  the  order  of  things,  have  passed 
into  other  hands.  But  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  past,  with  a  belief  that  there  are 
some  historical  data,  a  review  of  which, 
on  the  present  occasion,  may  be  a  matter 
of  interest  to  my  fellow  citizens,  and 
especially  to  the  rising  generation,  I 
yield  to  the  pressing  solicitation  of  our 
worthy  Superintendent  of  Schools  and 
the  other  conductors  of  this  Convention, 
and  propose  to  submit  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  origin  and  history  of  the  School 
Fund  of  Connecticut,  with  a  passing 
glance  at  that  feature  of  our  educational 
system  called  Teachers'  Institutes. 

1.  The  origin  of  our  School  Fund  is 
interwoven  with  the  early  history  of  the 
country.  The  English  navigators  having 
at  an  early  period,  discovered  and  taken 
formal  possession  of  that  section  of  North 
America  lying  between  34  deg.  and  48 
deg.  north  latitude,  the  Sovereign  of 
England  assumed  a  right  to  the  territory 
from  sea  to  sea,  upon  the  basis  of  dis- 
covery ;  and  divided  it  into  two  great 
.provinces,  called  South  Virginia  or  Vir- 
ginia proper,  and  North  Virginia  or  New 
England. 

To  an  association  known  as  the  Lon- 
don Company,  King  James  the  1st  grant- 
ed Virginia,  extending  from  34  deg  to 
40  deg.  north  latitude,  and  from  the  At- 
lantic on  the  East,  to  the  South  Sea  or 
Pacific  Ocean  on  the  West.  And  to  an- 
other association,  which  had  been  incorp- 
orated in  1620  under  royal  charter  as  the 
Plymouth  Council  of  New  England,  the 
same  monarch  granted  all  that  part  of 
North  America  lying  between  40  deg. 
and  48  deg.  north  latitude  from  sea  to 
sea,  excepting  such  portions  of  the  ter- 


ritory as  might  at  the  time  be  "  pos- 
sessed by  any  other  Christian  Prince  or 
State." 

In  1628  that  part  of  the'  territory 
called  Massachusetts,  extending  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  South  Sea,  was  carved  out 
of  the  Plymouth  Patent,  and  granted  to 
that  Colony. 

In  1630,  the  Plymouth  Council  grant- 
ed to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  their  Presi- 
dent, the  southern  section  of  their  terri- 
tory, called  Connecticut,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  the  King.  In  1631  the  Earl 
made  a  grant  of  the  same  to  the  Lords 
Say-and-Seal  and  Brook  and  their  asso- 
ciates, who  after  a  confirmation  bv 
Charles  the  1st,  for  the  consideration  of 
£16,000  sterling,  conveyed  it  to  a  volun- 
tary association  called  the  Colony  of  Con- 
necticut. The  new  proprietors  having 
petitioned  the  Crown  for  a  ratification  of 
their  purchase,  and  also  for  a  charter,  on 
the  20th  of  April,  1662,  they  were  incorp- 
orated by  King  Charles  the  2d  as  "The 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  English 
Colony  of  Connecticut."  This  was  called 
a  confirmatory  Charter;  and  under  it  the 
Connecticut  Colony  was  invested  with  a 
clear  title  to  all  that  part  of  the  provin- 
cial territory  of  New  England,  bounded 
east  by  Narraganset  (since  designated  the 
Pawcatuck)  river  ;  north  by  Massachu- 
setts ;  south  by  the  sea  or  41  deg  north 
latitude  ;  and  west  by  the  South  Sea  or 
Pacific  Ocean. 

Under  the  provisional  exception  in  the 
original  grant  by  King  James  1st,  re- 
serving the  rights  of  others  already  in 
possession,  those  sections  of  the  territory 
known  as  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
Which  were  occupied  by  the  Dutch  and 
English  settlers  under  a  title  from  the 
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Duke  of  York,  were  not  included  in  the 
transfer.  Accordingly,  the  Connecticut 
Colony  only  claimed  the  territory  lying 
beyond  and  west  of  the  Delaware  River 
between  41  deg.  and  42  deg.  north  lati- 
tude, to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

As  the  country  was  progressing  in  set- 
tlement, and  the  spirit  of  enterprise  be- 
came desirous  of  extending  its  range,  the 
attention  of  Connecticut  people  was  at- 
tracted to  this  unoccupied  section  of  its 
territory  ;  and  about  the  year  1752  an 
association  of  Connocticut  men  known  as 
the  Susquehannah  Company,  purchased 
the  right  and  title  of  the  Colony  of  Con- 
necticut between  41  deg.  and  42  deg.  2 
min,  beginning  ten  miles  east  of  the  Sus- 
quehannah River,  and  extending  west  120 
miles.  Subsequently,  another  association 
of  Connecticut  men  known  as  the  Dela- 
ware Company,  purchased  all  the  right 
of  Connecticut  to  a  tract  within  these 
latitudes,  bounded  east  by  the  Delaware 
River,  and  west  by  the  Susquehannah 
Company's  purchase.  In  each  of  these 
cases  by  private  negotiation,  the  Indian 
title  to  the  ceded  territory  had  been  ex- 
tinguished by  the  Companies. 

Under  the  general  name  of  the  Wyo- 
ming Country,  the  settlement  of  the  ac- 
quired territory  was  entered  upon  at 
once.  The  Susquehannah  Company  com- 
menced surveying  and  settling  their  tract 
in  1752,  and  the  Delaware  Company  in 
1757.  About  1762  the  number  of  actual 
settlers  on  the  Susquehannah  Company's 
tract,  was  200,  and  in  1769  they  had  in- 
creased to  1000.  No  occupants  under 
any  other  claim  were  found  ;  and  the 
Connecticut  emigrants  enjoyed  the  peace- 
able possession  of  the  Wyoming  Coun- 
try.   The  Colonial  Government  of  Con- 


necticut regarded  it  as  a  part  of  its  own 
dominions;  and  in  January,  1774,  the 
Legislature  exercised  jurisdiction  over 
it,  incorporating  the  settlements  into  a 
town,  which  was  named  Westmoreland, 
and  annexed  it  to  the  County  of  Litch- 
field. Suits  between  parties  residing 
there  were  brought  before  the  Courts  sit- 
ting in  Litchfield,  the  Sheriff  and  his 
Deputies  for  Litchfield  County,  served 
process  in  Westmoreland,  returnable  to 
the  Courts  sitting  in  Litchfield,  where 
the  judgments  were  rendered  and  execu- 
tions issued.  Representatives  from  West- 
moreland were  elected  members  of  our 
Legislature,  and  uniformly  attended  its 
sessions  for  some  eight  years.  In  Octo- 
ber 1776,  having  been  duly  organized,  it 
was,  by  the  Legislature,  created  a  sep- 
arate County  having  the  same  name.  In 
1778  the  number  of  inhabitants  had  in- 
creased to  2,300,  and  their  Grand  List 
amounted  to  above  £20,000.  As  they 
were  a  County  of  Connecticut,  our  Legis- 
lature appointed  their  County  Officers. 

About  this  time,  under  a  grant  from 
the  King  of  England  to  Sir  William 
Penn,  bearing  date  March  4th,  1861,/Cs' 
(sixty  years  after  the  original  grant,  by 
James  1st  to  the  Plymouth  Colony,  and 
19  years  after  the  grant  to  Connecticut, 
confirmed  by  Royal  Charter.)  Pennsyl- 
vania to  the  perfect  astonishment  of  all 
but  themselves,  claimed  the  same  terri- 
tory lying  within  that  State  and  42  deg. 
north  latitude ;  alleging  that  they  had 
purchased  the  Indian  title  and  possessed 
some  part  of  the  country  prior  to  the 
grants  under  which  Connecticut  claimed 
title.  They  seemed  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  when  the  Connecticut  claimants 
purchased  of  18  Chiefs  of  the  Six  Na 
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tions,  the  Indian  title  at  a  Council,  held 
in  Albany,  in  1754,  when  the  Pennsyl- 
vania agents,  Benjamin  Franklin,  John 
Penn,  &c,  were  present,  not  objecting 
to,  or  asserting  any  claim  to  the  territory, 
and  also  of  the  fact  that  our  grant  from 
the  Crown  was  19  years  prior  to  that  of 
Sir  Wm.  Penn.  Added  to  which,  the 
Connecticut  settlers  having  been  in  the 
peaceable  and  exclusive  possession  of 
the  premises  above  15  years,  it  would 
seem  that  we  had  the  three  requisites  to 
a  perfect  title. 

Bitter  controversies  and  litigation  im- 
mediately arose  among  the  rival  claim- 
ants, which  in  the  progress  of  the  strife 
ripened  into  a  bloody  war,  and  the  mem- 
orable Wyoming  massacre.  This  dis- 
turbed condition  of  the  country  contin- 
ued till  about  1782,  when  the  matter  in 
dispute  between  the  two  contending  par- 
ties, was  decided  in  favor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania by  a  Court  of  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  Congress,  and  acquiesced  in 
by  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut.  As 
the  reason  for  this  decision  was  not  as- 
signed, the  basis  upon  which  it  rested, 
was  never  publicly  known.  1  have  lin- 
gered upon  these  details  in  their  indirect 
relevancy  to  the  subject  matter  under  re- 
view, for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  the 
fact,  that  by  this  adjudication  a  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  that  domain  which 
formed  the  foundation  of  our  School 
Fund  was  obliterated  from  the  account ; 
thus  narrowing  the  vantage  ground  of  our 
opportunity,  and  contracting  the  con- 
ditions of  its  exercise.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say,  that  the  decision  allud- 
ed to,  so  adverse  to  the  interests  of  Con- 
necticut, was  anything  but  satisfactory  to 
our  people.    Nevertheless  the  determin- 
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ation  being  final,  was  acquiesced  in  ;  and 
Pennsylvania  having  granted  to  the  Con- 
necticut settlers  of  Wyoming  favorable 
preemptional  privileges,  the  matter 
ended.  4 

It  being  thus  legally  settled  that  Con- 
necticut could  establish  no  territorial 
claim  within  the  limits  of  Pennsylvania, 
attention  was  directed  to  the  territory 
west  of  that  State,  in  Ohio,  extending 
the  length  and  breadth  of  her  Charter 
limits. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war 
(1784-5)  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Vir- 
ginia, and  some  of  the  other  States  had, 
at  the  request  of  Congress,  ceded  to  the 
United  States  their  Western-lands,  to  en- 
able the  General  Government  to  meet  its 
heavy  liabilities  incurred  in  the  achieve, 
ment  of  our  Independence.  Following 
their  example  on  the  14th  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1786,  Connecticut  relinquished  to 
the  United  States  all  her  right  and  title 
to  the  western  part  of  her  territory,  be- 
ginning 120  miles  west  of  the  western 
boundary  of  Pennsylvania;  reserving, 
however,  all  east  of  that  line,  about  120 
miles  from  east  to  west  and  about  72  from 
north  to  south — nearly  the  same  in  ex- 
tent as  the  present  State  of  Connecticut 
supposed  to  include  some  3,500,000 
acres,  but  as  part  of  it  was  covered  by 
the  waters  of  Lake  Erie,  the  real  quan- 
tity may  be  stated  as  about  3,300,000 
acres.  This  tract  included  the  whole  or 
principal  part  of  what  are  now  twelve 
counties  of  Northern  Ohio,  extending  a 
short  distance  beyond  Sandusky;  and 
having  been  reserved  in  the  cession  to 
the  United  States,  it  obtained  the  name 
of  The  Connecticut  Western  Reserve. 

Amid  the  disasters  of  our  Revolution- 
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ary  War,  about  1800  inhabitants  of 
Greenwich,  Fairfield,  Danbury,  Norwalk, 
New  Haven,  New  London,  &c,  had  suf- 
fered heavy  losses  of  property  by  the  in- 
vasions of  the  enemy,  and  the. State  hav- 
ing no  other  means  for  their  compensa- 
tion, the  Legislature  in  May,  1792,  made 
a  grant  to  them  of  500,000  acres  from 
the  western  section  of  their  reserved 
lands,  to  be  divided  among  the  sutferers 
in  proportion  to  their  respective  losses  as 

"ascertained  by  a  Board  of  Commission- 
ers appointed  for  that  purpose.  For  the 
convenience  of  managing  the  estate  thus 
acquired,  the  proprietors  were,  in  179G, 
incorporated  with  ample  power,  under 
the  name  of  "The  Proprietors  of  the  half 

'  million  acres  of  land  lying  south  of  Lake 
Erie." 

The  State  having  thus  somewhat  less 
than  three  millions  of  acres  of  the  Re- 
serve remaining,having  extinguished  the 
Indian  titles,  caused  a  survey  of  the  land 
to  be  made,  and  offered  it  for  sale,  but  as 
no  offer  was  made  above  8350,000,  its 
sale  was  not  then  deemed  advisable. 

In  1791,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the 
Legislature,  appropriating  the  avails  of 
the  Reserve  when  sold,  to  the  several 
Ecclesiastical  Societies,  to  be  applied  to 
the  support  of  their  ministers,  which  was 
continued  to  the  next  fession. 

In  October,  1793,  an  Act  was  passed 
by  the  Legislature  appropriating  the 
avails  to  constitute  a  Permanent  Fund, 
the  interest  of  which  should  be  paid  to 
the  several  Ecclesiastical  Societies  of  all 
denominations,  to  be  by  them  applied  to 
the  support  of  their  ministers  and 
schools,  as  the  Legislature  should  after- 
wards direct.  This  Act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture    produced    great  dissatisfaction 


throughout  the  State,  and  was  promptly 
repealed  at  the  next  session  by  a  large 
majority. 

In  May,  1795,  an  Act  was  passed,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  which  the  avails 
were  devoted  to  the  formation  of  a  Fund 
for  the  Support  of  Common  Schools  ;  the 
interest  of  which  was  to  be  divided  to 
the  several  School  Societies  in  proportion 
to  their  Grand  Lists,  reserving  to  each 
School  Society  the  right  to  appropriate 
its  dividend  for  the  support  of  the  minis- 
try, by  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Leg- 
islature. So  apprehensive  were  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State,  that,  amid  the  fluctu- 
ations of  legislation,  the  endowment 
mi^ht  be  diverted  from  the  schools,  that 
it  was  afterwards  permanently  set  apart 
and  secured  to  that  object  by  a  clause  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  State. 

At  the  same  session,  a  committee  of 
eight  gentlemen  was  appoiuted  to  dispose 
of  the  whole  Western  Reserve  on  the 
best  available  terms,  (the  mininum  price 
being  fixed  at  one  million  of  dollars)  giv- 
ing a  liberal  credit  at  six  per  cent,  inter- 
est, if  desired,  and  requiring  good  and 
sufficient  collateral  security  in  Bank 
Stocks  or  Stocks  of  the  United  States  or 
of  individual  States.  Much  praise  is  due 
to  the  wisdom  and  prudence  of  the  fram- 
ers  of  this  measure,  for  the  requirement 
of  independent  security  from  the  pur- 
chasers. 

The  committee,  thus  empowered,  gave 
public  notice  throughout  the  northern 
States,  that  on  the  5th  of  August,  1795 
they  would  be  in  session  at  Hartford,  to 
receive  proposals  for  the  purchase  of  the 
entire  tract  of  land,  known  as  the  West- 
ern Reserve.  Having  met  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  and  considered  various  pro- 
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posals,  sundry  individuals  for  themselves 
and  associates,  offered  61.200,000  for  the 
whole  tract,  with  satisfactory  securities. 
This  having  been  accepted,  each  individ- 
ual or  company  executed  a  seperate  bond 
to  the  State  Treasurer  for  such  propor- 
tions of  the  purchase  money  as  had  been 
arranged  among  themselves  ;  whereupon 
deeds  of  conveyance  were  given  to  each, 
for  their  respective  undivided  proportion 
of  the  tract.  The  number  of  bonds  thus 
given  was  thirty-six,  made  payable  in 
five  years,  and  bearing  interest  after  two 
years.  With  very  few  exceptions,  both 
the  obligors  and  their  sureties  were  citi- 
zens of  Connecticut.  Till  1800  the  tem- 
porary charge  of  the  School  Fund  was 
entrusted  to  a  special  committee. 

At  its  May  session  of  1800,  the  Legis- 
lature appointed  John  Treadwell,  Thomas 
Y.  Seymour,  Shubael  Abbe,  and  the 
State  Treasurer,  Managers  of  the  School 
Fund,  directing  that  the  principal,  as 
from  time  to  time  it  should  be  converted 
into  money,  be  exclusively  invested  in 
United  States  securities  or  Bank  Stocks. 
The  reinvestments  in  Bank  Stocks  under 
this  provision  amounted  in  May,  182G,  to 
about  Si00,000. 

Growing  out  of  the  question  of  juris- 
diction in  Ohio,  the  policy  and  plans  of 
the  debtors  in  the  management  of  their 
estate,  had  experienced  much  hindrance 
and  derangement ;  whereupon  an  Act  for 
their  relief  was  passed  by  the  Legislature 
in  October  1800,  remitting  the  interest 
on  their  bonds  for  two  years  more.  Under 
the  provisions  of  another  Act  passed  at 
the  same  session,thc  privilege  was  grunted 
to  the  various  debtors  of  substituting 
separate  bonds  for  their  respective  pro- 
portions of  the  indebtedness,  upon  giving 


collateral  security  on  real  estate  within 
the  bounds  of  Connecticut,  (except  in 
certain  cases  on  peculiar  grounds),  in 
value  not  less  than  50  per  cent,  above 
the  amount  of  the  bond.  The  debtors 
readily  availed  themselves  of  this  pro- 
vision ;  and  within  the  year,  the  number 
of  separate  bonds  thus  given  was  239. 

After  the  Fund  had  been  for  some  ten 
years  in  charge  of  four  managers,  a  con- 
viction was  reached  that  what  was  the 
general  duty  of  all,  was  in  this,  as  in 
every  case  where  fiscal  responsibility  is 
divided  and  diffused,  the  particular  and 
proper  business  of  none.  For  although 
the  Fund  was  principally  in  bonds  carry- 
ing annual  interest,  which  should  have 
produced  872,000  per  annum,  the  Com- 
mittee and  Managers,  during  the  first 
thirteen  years  of  their  administration, 
had  been  able  to  divide  to  the  schools 
from  the  income  annually  only  half  that 
amount.  Accordingly  in  October,  1809, 
the  Managers  reported  to  the  Legislature 
that  they  had  not  been  able  to  collect  any 
fair  proportion  of  the  interest  as  it  an- 
nually became  due,  and  that  the  accumu- 
lated amount  of  interest  in  arrear  was 
6155,587.97. 

'  No  diminution  of  this  amount  ha\ing 
been  effected  in  the  interim,  but  rather 
an  augmentation,  the  next  session  of  the 
Legislature,  in  May  1810,  appointed  a 
Committee  of  seventeen  among  its  mem- 
bers, with  the  Hon.  David  Daggett  as 
their  chairman,  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  Fund.  The  Committee  re- 
ported that  both  the  general  safety  of  the 
Fund  and  the  issue  of  its  being  made 
reasonably  productive,  required  a  change 
in  its  management;  and  to  meet  this  de- 
mand they  recommended  that  it  should 
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be  committed  to  the  charge  of  one  man. 
This  Report  was  adopted,  and  the  Hon. 
James  Ililihouse  was  at  once  appointed 
sole  Commissioner  of  the  School  Fund, 
who  accepted  and  held  the  office  till  his 
resignation  in  1825. 

During  the  fifteen  years  of  his  admin* 
istration,  he  labored  with  great  diligence, 
perseverance,  fidelity  and  success  in  en- 
deavors to  extinguish  the  large  amount  of 
interest  in  arrears,  and  thus  promote  the 
utility  of  the  endowment ;  so  that  at  the 
time  of  his  resignation,  the  dividend  had 
increased  to  $72,000  per  annum,  being 
six  per  cent,  on  the  original  amount  of 
the  Fund. 

Immediately  on  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Hillhouse  a  successor  was  appointed,  who 
availed  himself  of  the  first  opportunity 
to  publicly  express,  in  his  Report  of  1826, 
his  gratitude  for  the  important  aid  de- 
rived from  the  experience  of  Mr.  H.  dur- 
ing a  year's  association  with  him  in  the 
administration  of  his  office. 

The  ground  now  to  be  traversed  being 
mapped  by  my  own  official  incumbency 
as  Commissioner  of  the  School  Fund,  the 
occuring  survey  of  its  history  is  ventured 
upon  with  a  feeling  of  awkwardness.  It 
is  at  once  a  delicate  and  difficult  task  to 
recount  one's  own  labors  in  the  public 
service.  But,  as  it  is  desirable  that  all 
the  material  facts  in  the  case  should  be 
exhibited  in  this  review,  and  as  the  term 
of  my  administration  covers  the  space  of 
four  and  twenty  years,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  a  pardonable  offence  against  taste,  if 
in  tracing  the  remaining  lines  contem- 
plated in  this  history  of  our  School  Fund, 
some  of  the  things  necessarily  entering 
into  the  account,  should  seem  to  savor  of 
egotism.    My  simple  purpose  is  to  bring 


before  you  a  full  view  of  the  matter,  and 
to  withhold  no  material  fact  in  the  chain 
of  the  history. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Hillhouse 's  resig- 
nation, the  Fund  consisted  of  bonds  and 
mortgages,  bank  stocks,  cultivated  and 
wild  lands,  farm  stock  and  cash  in  the 
treasury — estimated  as  equivalent  to  the 
sum  of  $1,719,434.34.  The  bonds  were 
principally  derived  from  the  sales  of 
western  lands. 

The  Act  passed  by  the  Legislature  in 
May,  1800,  required  that  re-investments 
of  the  Fund  should  be  made  exclusively 
in  Bank  or  U.  S.  Stocks.  The  Managers 
were  therefore  debarred  from  loaning  on 
mortgages  of  real  estate,  except  for  a 
short  period,  by  the  provisions  of  an  Act 
of  1802,  under  which  nine  loans  only 
were  thus  made,  amounting  to  about  $20,- 
000.  This  latter  Act,  however,  was  soon 
repealed  ;  and  during  the  fifteen  years  of 
Mr.  Hillhouse's  administration,  he  had 
no  power  to  loan  on  real  estate  except  in 
two  special  cases  to  facilitate  the  sale  of 
certain  lands  belonging  to  the  Fund. 

When  the  successor  of  Mr.  Hillhouse 
came  into  office  (in  1825),  in  consequence 
of  the  recent  disastrous  failure  of  one  of 
the  principal  banks  in  Connecticut,  he 
deemed  it  prudent  to  delay  making  any 
further  investments  in  bank  stocks  ;  and 
in  his  first  Report  to  the  Legislature  oi 
1826,  suggested  that  it  was  M  deserving 
serious  consideration  whether  mortgages 
on  lands  to  double  the  value  of  the  debt 
were  not,  on  the  whole,  the  most  safe  re- 
liance for  the  security  of  a  permanent 
Fund  against  the  changes  and  easualitiea 
incident  to  human  affairs."  Growing  out 
of  this  suggestion,  in  that  and  subsequent 
sessions  of  the  Legislature,  such  action 
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was  taken  as  empowered  the  Commis- 
sioner to  loan  on  mortgage  of  real  estate 
estimated  at  double  the  sum  thus  invested. 
Under  these  provisions  the  Commissioner 
from  18 20  to  1849  made  investments  on 
mortgage  amounting  to  $1,333,418. 

The  Bank  stocks  belonging  to  the 
Fund  amounted  to  $77,000.  The  lands 
held  by  the  Fund  were  seventy-eight  cul- 
tivated farms,  and  twenty-seven  other 
tracts  with  buildings  estimated  at  $176,- 
000;  togetner  with  eight  thousand  five 
hundred  acres  of  wild  lands,  estimated  at 
$18,499.  Among  the  debtors  to  the  Fund 
were  six  persons  whose  bonds  amounted 
to  more  than  $100,000,  with  security  on 
70,000  acres  of  wild  lands,  in  Ohio,  Ver- 
mont and  New  York,  and  on  farms  in 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  Having 
no  other  means  of  canceling  their  indebt- 
edness, the  Commissioners  by  the  advice 
of  the  Legislature,  received  the  mortgag- 
ed property  in  payment  of  their  Bonds. 
The  lands  thus  acquired,  with  those  held  in 
1825,  were  ultimately  sold  and  converted 
into  productive  investments,  realizing  in 
the  transition  an  amount  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  original  indebtedness 
with  interest  and  the  incidental  expen- 
ses. 

By  this  advantageous  sale  of  lands  and 
the  consolidation  of  sundry  arrears  of 
interest  which  could  not  otherwise  be  re- 
alized, the  capital  of  the  School  Fund  at 
the  time  of  my  resignation  of  its  manage- 
ment, in  1849,  had  increased  to  $2,076,- 
602.75;  and  the  dividends  annually  paid  to 
the  support  of  the  schools  had  increased 
from  85  cents  to  $1,25  for  each  child  enu- 
merated; so  that  since  the  operation  of 
the  Fund  commenced  in  1798  to  1849, 
besides  the  expenses  of  its  management, 
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there  had  been  paid  in  dividends  to  the 
Schools,"  §3,585,241,48,  and  if  to  this 
be  added  the  capital,  as  before  stated,  the 
whole  amount  becomes  $5,661,844.23. 
Thus  glancing  over  the  matter  from  a  fiscal 
point  of  view,  we  percieve  that  from  a 
fund  of  less  than  $1,250,000  at  the  date 
of  its  inauguration,  the  State  had  derived 
and  realized  at  the  close  of  1849  more 
than  $5,500,000:  and  by  reference  to 
public  documents  in  the  department  it 
will  be  found  that  during  the  twenty- 
four  years  of  my  administration,  apart 
from  the  incidental  outlays  in  its  manage- 
ment, I  had  paid  to  the  schools  $2,347,- 
563,80,  (nearly  double  the  amount  of  the 
original  endowment,)  and  delivered  over 
to  my  successor  a  sound  capital  of  $2,076, 
602,75,  making  an  aggregate  of  $5,424,- 
166,55,  In  this  relation  the  fact  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  throughout  the 
period  of  its  history,  the  School  Fund 
has  in  no  instance  been  augmented  by 
extraneous  appropriations;  all  the  increase 
both  of  its  capital  and  of  its  income,  has 
been  self-derived. 

Now  if  those  persons,  both  in  this  and 
other  States,  who  have  expressed  or  en- 
tertained doubts  or  misgivings  as  to  the 
utility  of  our  School  Fund,  counting  it  as 
a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing,  would  con 
sider  the  probable  result  from  one  year's 
experiment  in  the  withdrawal  from  our 
public  schools  the  $133,336,  as  distribu- 
ted for  their  support  in  1849,  it  might 
aid  in  the  removal  of  their  doubts,  and 
also  in  settling  the  question  whether  our 
schools  could  have  been  raised  to  their 
present  elevated  position  without  this 
auxiliary  appliance. 

I  fully  believe  that  there  is  not  in  the 
history  of  public  endowments  in  this 
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country,  a  parallel  case.  Miscarriage 
arising  from  indifference,  or  dissipation 
growing  out  of  neglect,  have  been  the 
proverbial  absorbents  of  such  public 
trusts.  Thus  Massachusetts,  with  six 
millions  of  acres  of  wild  lands  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  derived  in  the  same 
way  as  ours  in  Ohio,  sold  the  whole  (at 
about  the  time  ours  was  converted  into 
the  School  Fund,)  taking  the  promissory 
notes  of  the  purchasers  without  security, 
and  nothing  but  the  remembrance  of 
what  might  have  been  remains. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Fund,  under  the  ex- 
isting provisions  for  its  administration, 
the  dividends  to  the  schools  were  appor- 
tioned to  the  school  districts  on  the  basis 
of  the  list  of  taxable  property  belonging 
to  the  residents  within  their  limits.  The 
consequence  was,  that  in  many  poor  and 
populous  districts,  where  the  taxable 
property  belonged  to  persons  residing 
without  its  limits,  the  dividends  received 


from  the  Fund  were  insufficient  to  enable 
them,  with  the  addition  of  their  own 
scanty  means,  to  provide  a  teacher  over 
one  quarter  of  the  year.  Convinced  both 
by  the  nature  of  things  and  the  observa- 
tion of  experience,  of  the  manifest  injus- 
tice of  this  mode  of  distribution,  being  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1821,  I  prepared  and  introduced  a  Bill 
providing  for  a  distribution  to  the  dis- 
tricts in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
children  between  the  ages*  of  four  and 
sixteen  years.  As  had  been  anticipated, 
it  encountered  a  sturdy  opposition  from 
the  City  members;  but  by  the  mass  of 
the  Legislature  so  favorably  w^re  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill  regarded,  that  it 
was  passed  in  the  House  by  a  majority 
of  about  one  hundred,  and  in  the  Senate 
almost  unanimously.  And  I  am  happy 
in  being  able  to  add,  in  this  connection, 
that  during  the  great  number  of  years 
which  have  succeeded  its  adoption,  this 
feature  of  the  law  has  remained  unchanged. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  TOWNSHIPS.— OXFORD ;  ITS  SETTLEMENT 
PREVIOUS  TO  1815. 


BY  F.  D.  DRAKE. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

The  writer  of  the  following  sketch  of 
the  early  history  and  settlement  of  Ox- 
ford Township,  lays  no  claim  to  entire 
accuiacy  as  to  the  events  of  which  he 
treats,  all  of  them  having  been  preserved 
in  the  memory  of  various  individuals  for 
nearly,  and  in  some  instances  quite, half  a 
century.  Information  derived  from  dif- 
ferent persons  respecting  the  same  event 
has  frequently  been  conflicting,  and  the 
conclusion  arrived  at  under  such  circum- 
stances, has  not  always  been  very  satis- 
factory. But  the  reader  may  rest  fully 
assured  that  no  labor  has  been  spared  tc 
make  the  following  sketch  as  reliable  as 
traditional  events  that  occured  at  remote 
periods  of  time  usually  are.  The  two 
great  necessities  that  weigh  most  in  the 
mind  of  the  pioneer  in  making  a  perma- 
nent settlement,  are  wood  and  durable 
water.  These  indispensable  requisites 
to  the  rapid  settlement  of  a  new  country 
are  possessed  to  a  less  extent  by  Oxford 
Township,  than  probably  by  any  other 
township  on  the  Fire  Lands.  The  whole 
township,  with  the  exception  of  less  than 
one-fourth  in  the  northwest  corner,  and  a 
narrow  strip  on  the  east  side,  being  an 
extensive  level  and  originally  a  wet  prai- 
rie, intersected  at  long  intervals  by  in- 
considerable islands  and  ridges  of  low, 
bushy  timber  ;  consequently  the  settle- 


ment of  the  township  other  than  the 
cause  refered  to,  was  slow  and  extends 
to  nearly  the  present  time.  After  reflec- 
tion, the  writer  concluded  to  confine  the 
present  sketch  from  the  earliest  settle- 
ment of  the  township  to  the  spring  of 
1815,  from  which  time  dates  his  personal 
knowledge  and  recollection.  By  extend- 
ing the  present  paper  through  the  entire 
history  of  the  township,  it  would  either 
make  it  longer  than  would  be  proper  to 
publish  in  one  number,  or  necessarily  so 
brief  as  to  cause  great  confusion  as  to 
dates  and  events. 

EARLY  SETTLEMENT. 

The  Township  was  first  colonized  in 
the  month  of  February,  1810,  by  six 
families  from  Conneaut,  Erie  County, 
Pennsylvania.  They  were,  Jonathan 
Sprague,  Sen.,  a  man  far  advanced  in 
years,  who  had  been,  I  have  heard,  a 
Lieutenant  in  the  army  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  originally  from  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont ;  he  erected  and  occupied  a  cabin 
on  the  east  bank  of  Pipe  Creek,  about 
one-fourth  of  a  mile  west  of  Blooming- 
ville,  and  south  and  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  road  from  the  present  residence  of 
Mr.  Horace  Ramsdale.  Four  of  the 
others,  Jonathan  Sprague,  Jun.,  and  three 

families  of  Dunhams,  Phineas,  S  

and  Peter,  settled  between  old  Mr. 
Sprague's  and  within  the  present  limits  of 
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Bloomingyille.  The  improvements  and 
alterations  that  have  been  made, since  the 
first  log  cabins  that  were  erected  have 
been  removed  or  rotted  down,  might 
make  it  difficult  at  this  late  day.  to  fix 
their  exact  location.  The  other,  Linas 
Ensign,  settled  on  the  east  bank  of  Pipe 
Creek,  about  one  mile  southeast  of  Bloom- 
ingyille, on  the  farm  afterwards  occupied 
by  John  Paxton,  and  now  owned  and  oc- 
cupied by  the  heirs  of  the  late  Mr.  Mickle. 
In  the  month  of  July  of  the  same  year, 
Thomas  James,  from  New  London,  Con- 
necticut, and  James  Forsyth,  from  North- 
umberland County,  Pennsylvania,  moved 
into  the  township.  James  settled  half  a 
mile  northeast  of  Bloomingyille,  on  a 
large  tract  of  land  he  had  purchased  pre- 
vious to  his  removal,  a  part  of  which  is 
still  occupied  by  two  of  his  sons,  Henry 
and  Thomas  James,  and  his  son-in-law 
Ira  Brockway.  James  Forsyth  settled 
about  one  mile  and  a  half  southwest  of 
Bloomingyille  and  one-fourth  of  a  mile 
west  of  Pipe  Oreck,  being  the  present 
residence  of  his  son-in-law  John  Harris. 
During  the  fall  of  the  same  year  Nathan, 
Standish  and  Iluel  Wood  settled  about 
half  a  mile  east  of  Bloomingyille;  Standish 
settled  at,  and  Nathan  and  Iluel  near  the 
present  residence  of  Messrs.  Howell. 
The  next  year  Thomas  Hamilton,  Dr. 
Waitsell  Hastings  and  John  Dillingham 
settled  at  Bloomingyille,  and  Samuel 
McGill  about  one  mile  southwest  of  them. 
During  the  summer  and  fall  of  this  year 
Jabez  Wright  and  Almon  Ruggles  sur- 
veyed the  Township.  My  father  was  in 
the  county  at  the  time  and  assisted  as 
chain  bearer,  and  while  so  employed 
purchased  the  farm  on  which  I  now  re- 
side. There  was  a  large  emigration  this 


year  from  Conneaut  who  settled  on  Pipe 
Creek,about  three  miles  above  Blooming- 
yille in  the  adjoining  township  of  Groton, 
among  whom  was  the  late  Capt.  Harring- 
ton and  five  or  six  others. 

The  next  year  the  war  with  Great 
Britain  checked  emigration,  and  the  sur- 
render of  Hull,  at  Detroit,  shortly  after- 
wards, exposed  the  thinly  scattered  set- 
tlements of  north-western  Ohio,  to  the 
depredations  of  roving  bands  of  Indians. 
The  inhabitants  were  greatly  alarmed, 
and  many  of  them  fled  to  the  older  settle- 
ments for  safety.  The  larger  number  of 
those  who  fled  from  this  section  went  to 
Mansfield,  conveying  their  provisions  and 
household  goods  on  pack-horses  and  in 
wagons,  driving  their  stock  ;  my  father 
was  with  this  company,  and  from  his  ac- 
count, the  roads  were  deep  and  mirey, 
and  their  progress  slow  and  tedious.  The 
women  and  children  during  this  march 
suffered  much  from  exposure,  privation 
of  the  common  necessaries,  and  that  an- 
nual pest  of  the  new  settlements  of  the 
west,  fever  and  ague.  Their  Exodus  was 
corducted  with  military  precision.  When 
encamped  or  on  the  march,  the  main 
body  was  surrounded  by  sentinels  and 
scouts,  to  prevent  surprise.  They  ar- 
rived at  Mansfield  without  being  molested 
by  Indians,  and  without  any  unusual 
occurrence,  except  the  accidental  killing 
of  a  child  about  two  years  old,  by  the 
fall  of  a  small  tree,  one  evening,  when 
they  were  clearing  off  the  underbrush 
and  saplings  from  a  piece  of  ground  on 
which  to  encamp  for  the  night.  An  inci- 
dent that  occurred  a  few  days  after  their 
arrival  at  Mansfield  will  convey  a  correet 
idea  of  the  exposed  condition  of  the 
country  at  that  time  ; — A  scouting  p;irt.v 
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a  few  miles  north-west  of  that  place,  fell 
in  with  a  small  band  of  Indians,  fired 
upon,  killed  and  scalped  two  of  them. 
My  father  saw  the  party  return  and  ex- 
hibit their  bloody  trophy.  I  do  not  think 
it  was  customary  to  scalp  the  Indians  who 
were  killed  in  their  various  encounters, 
but  barbarous  as  the  custom  may  seem, 
the  proof  is  very  conclusive  that  it 
i  was  frequently  done.  A  small  part  of 
the  inhabitants  remained  in  the  township 
and  in  connection  with  some  from  Cold 
Creek  and  other  adjacent  settlements,  in 
the  fall  of  this  year,  (1812,)  erected  a 
block  house  at  Bloomingville,  a  few  rods 
east  of  where  Mr.  Joseph  Brown  ell's 
tavern  now  stands.  I  can  recollect  see- 
ing it  as  late  as  1816.  This,  like  other 
block  houses  erected  during  this  period 
in  the  west,  although  generally  occupied 
by  a  few  persons,  was  not  calculated  to 
be  permanently  garrisoned,  but  was  mere- 
ly a  place  of  refuge,  to  which  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  ne^hboring  settlements  fled, 
in  case  of  sudden  alarm — but  I  have 
been  unable  to  learn  that  the  Indians 
ever  committed  any  depredations  on  the 
inhabitants  of  the  township. 

About  one-fourth  of  a  mile  from  Four 
Corners,  on  the  east  side  of  the  ridge 
leading  north  from  that  place,  and  oppo- 
site the  present  residence  of  Brainard 
Willard,  in  1815,  there  were  the  bones  of 
five  or  six  persons,  laying  in  close  prox- 
imity, as  though  their  possessors  had  fall- 
en together.  It  had  at  a  very  distant  day 
undoubtedly  been  the  scene  of  some  fear- 
ful tragedy,  but  the  subject  is  enveloped 
in  so  much  mystery  that  I  have  never 
heard  any  one  offer  a  solution.  The  most 
reasonable  presumption  is  that  a  trading 
expedition  in  passing  to  or  from  Lower 


Sandusky,  which  had  long  been  a  trading 
station,  had  been  waylaid,  robbed  and 
murdered  by  the  Indians.  Travelers 
collected,  sorted,  and  laid  them  in  rows 
on  old  logs.  What  finally  became  of 
them  I  am  unable  to  say,  probably  mold- 
ered  into  dust. 

The  nearest  to  Oxford  township  that 
any  Indian  murder  was  committed,  was 
in  this  year,  1812,  a  short  distance  south 
of  the  south-east  corner  of  the  township, 
on  a  high  bluff  on  the  west  side  of  Huron 
river  and  near  where  Seymour  run 
unites  with  that  stream,  Reuben  Pixley 
and  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Sey- 
mour, while  felling  a  bee  tree  were  fired 
upon  by  concealed  savages.  Seymour 
was  killed,  and  Pixley  slightly  wounded, 
who  run,  but  becoming  entangled  in  the 
bushes  on  the  bank  of  the  river  was  cap- 
tured, and  two  or  three  years  subsequent- 
ly ransomed  by  United  States  military 
officials,  at  Detroit.  I  was  well  acquaint- 
ed with  him  after  the  war,  and  not  many 
years  since  he  kept  a  tavern  on  the  pike, 
about  three  or  four  miles  west  of  Belle- 
vue. 

From  the  time  Hull  surrendered  until 
the  close  of  the  war,  there  seems  to  have 
been  small  additions  to  the  permanent 
settlers  of  the  township. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  on  the 
peninsula,  in  which  Mason,  Young  and 
Ramsdale  with  quite  a  number  of  others, 
were  killed  (which  I  think  occurred  in 
1813*),  the  settlers  became  so  much 
alarmed  for  their  safety,  that  they  erected 
an  additional  block-house  at  Blooming- 
ville, and  inclosed  both  with  pickets,  and 
because  of  its  greater  security  it  became 
a  place  of  resort  for  transient  persons 

*In  the  full  of  J812.— Ed, 
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and  the  settlers  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, some  of  whom  probably  remained 
and  made  it  their  future  place  of  resi- 
dence. 

About  this  time  Jasper  "Wood,  the 
father  of  Mr.  Bourdett  Wood  of  Belle vue, 
and  Worthington  Wood  of  Perkins, 
moved  into  the  township  and  bought  out 
Standish  Wood,  who  had  previously  set- 
tled a  short  distance  east  of  Blooming- 
ville,  and  Greene  Parker,  a  local  Metho- 
dist preacher  settled,  about  one-half  mile 
east  of  the  present  village  of  Enterprise, 
on  a  point  of  land  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Slate  run  with  Huron  Piiver;  be- 
ing the  first  person  who  settled  in  any 
other  part  of  the  township,  except  Bloom- 
ingville  and  its  immediate  vicinity  pre- 
vious to  that  time. 

IMPROVEMENTS,  ETC.,  ETC. 

The  improvements,  if  they  deserve 
the  name,  made  by  the  first  settlers  were 
of  the  most  primitive  kind:  a  rude,  ill- 
constructed  log  cabin,  covered  with 
shakes,  as  they  were  called,  indispensa- 
ble out-buildings  of  the  same  order  of 
architecture:  such  as  stable,  pig-pen,  hen- 
coop, etc.,  together  with  a  few  acres  of 
land  enclosed  for  cultivation,  did,  in  most 
cases,  for  quite  a  number  of  years,  con- 
stitute the  sum  total  of  improvements. 
The  procuring  of  a  bare  subsistence  made 
a  large  draft  on  the  time  of  the  pioneer. 
Until  nearly  the  close  of  the  war  most 
of  the  meal,  little  flour  being  used,  con- 
sumed by  the  inhabitants  was  transported 
by  water  from  Cleveland  to  the  mouth  of 
Huron  river  and  thence  conveyed  on 
pack-horses  to  its  place  of  destination. 
Tea,  coff  ee  and  sugar  were  almost  "entire- 
ly unused.  Emigrants  frequently  brought 
small  quantities  with  them,  which  soon 


became  exhausted.  I  can  recollect  that 
as  late  as  '15  or  '16  the  woman  who  couM 
treat  her  guests  to  a  cup  of  tea  felt  \x\n\. 
ly  gratified  and  that  she  had  done  soun  • 
thing  unusual — something  every  one 
could  not  do. 

SICKNESS. 

The  early  settlers  of  this  part  of  th< 
Firclands  suffered  more  from  sickness 
than  all  other  causes.  During  the  month., 
of  August  and  September,  in  every  year, 
bilious  and  intermittent  fever,  and  ague 
and  fever,  prevailed  to  a  great  extent 
The  change  of  climate,  water  and  mode 
of  living  created  a  general  predisposition 
to  disease,  and  all  were  affected  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  some  years  even 
much  more  than  others.  So  much  so  as 
to  be  long  afterwards  referred  to  as  the 
sickly  season,  in  which,  in  some  particu- 
larly unhealthy  locations,  whole  families 
would  be  prostrated  at  the  same  time . 
and  not  one  in  the  house  be  able  to  give 
another  a  glass  of  cold  water.  I  cau 
recollect  one  fall  in  particular,  long  after 
my  father  removed  into  Oxford,  when  it 
required  most  of  the  healthy  adult  popu- 
lation, night  and  day,  to  nurse  the  sick, 
but  that  season  was  an  exception  to  an) 
other  I  ever  knew,  either  before  or  sinc« 

HOSPITALITY,  ETC. 

A  sense  of  mutual  dependence,  th.<  ii 
solitary  mode  of  life,  and  perhaps  otl 
causes,  produced  a  friendship  and  heart} 
good  will  for  each  other  among  the  earn 
settlers,  that  never  exists  in  the  older  an  • 
more  densely  populated  settlement-  — 
The  latch-string  was  always  out,  and  tl  * 
traveler  or  acquaintance  was  rccciv*  I 
with  the  most  cordial  welcome,  and  j 
took  of  the  best  the  cabin  afforded,  genr 
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rally  pretty  coarse  fare,  without  the 
wish  to  pay — even  the  offer  was  offensive; 
and  when  made,  was  uniformly  answered 
with  "We  don't  keep  public  house."  The 
raising  of  a  log  cabin  or  barn,  collected 
most  of  the  men,  for  a  wide  circuit;  and 
if  a  settler,  from  sickness  or  other  cause, 
was  unable  to  plow,  plant  or  harvest  in 
season,  his  neighbors  would  collect  and 
do  his  work  iu  a  day:  those  living  six  or 
eight  miles  apart  even,  considered  as 
neighbors. 

In  all  their  gatherings,  and  they  were 
frequent,  the  most  perfect  equality  and 
good  will  prevailed. 

The  pioneers  of  North-western  Ohio, 


with  few  exceptions,  were  an  intelligent, 
enterprising,  upright,  but  rather  rough 
race  of  men.  'J  here  was  a  sameness  and 
uniformity  of  character  among  them  that 
I  have  never  seen  in  any  other  communi- 
ty. They  were  in  fact  the  right  men  in 
the  right  place.. 

Of  the  heads  of  families  of  those  who 
settled  in  Oxford  and  Groton  township, 
previous  to  1815  (I  know  of  but  one  soli- 
tary exception:  the  widow  of  the  late 
Capt.  Harrington,  of  Pipe  Creek),  all  have 
passed  away  to  that  "undiscovered  coun- 
try, that  bourne  whence  no  traveler  re- 
turns." 


IN  MEMORY  OF  JOHN  MORTON. 


"John  Morton,  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  was  a 
farmer,^,  surveyor,  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
President  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
and  General  Quarter  Sessions  of  the 
Peace  for  the  County  of  Chester,  Penn- 
sylvania ;  three  years  High  Sheriff  of 
said  county ;  eighteen  years  a  Member 
of  the  Assembly  of  said  State  ;  Speaker 
of  the  House  several  years;  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  aforesaid,  and 
a  Member  of  the  first  Congress  that  ever 
set  in  the  United  States  of  America  ;  he 
was  a  member  of  that  body  on  the  fourth 
day  of  July,  Seventeen  Hundred  and 
Seventy-six.  Knowing  the  question  was 
to  be  taken  on  that  day,  he,  living  twelve 
miles  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  came 
home  to  consult  with  some  of  his  best 
friends  who  were  opposed  to  the  Declara- 


tion. He  went  in  on  the  said  Fourth  day 
of  July,  177G — was  late,  the  House  had 
met  ;  John  Adams  was  on  the  floor  speak- 
ing when  he  arrived.  John  Hancock  left 
the  Chair,  and  called  John  Morton  to  pre- 
side. When  the  question  was  taken  up, 
and  yeas  and  nays  taken,  it  was  found  to 
be  a  tie.  He  decided  the  question  by 
giving  his  vote  for  Independence.  He 
was  taken  on  the  first  day  of  January, 
1777,  with  what  was  called  the  camp 
fever,  got  better  of  it,  when  an  aposteme 
appeared  in  his  side,  with  which  he  died 
in  April,  1777.  Some  person  told  him 
on  his  death  bed,  that  his  old  friends  had 
forsaken  him  for  giving  the  casting  vote. 
He  replied  with  energy :  '  I  shall  not 
live  to  see  that  time,  but  tell  them  some 
of  them  will,  that  they  will  say  it  was 
the  greatest  day's  work  I  ever  did  in  my 
life-time  for  my  country.'    He  died  exe- 
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cutor  and  guardian  to  three  or  four  large 
estates." 

The  above  memorandum  of  John  Mor- 
ton was  written  by  Aaron  Morton,  his 
son,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  West- 
field,  Medina  County,  Ohio,  and  is  copied 
from  the  original  manuscript  owned  by 
Mr.  A.  M.  Marshall,  of  Greenwich,  Hu- 
ron County,  great  grandson  of  John  Mor- 
ton, and  the  first  white  child  living  in 
Westfield.  The  families  descended  from 
John  Morton  have  in  their  possession 
many  interesting  relics  connected  with 
the  history  of  their  illustrious  ancestor. 
His  private  papers  were  destroyed  by  the 
British. 

There  is  a  tradition  in  the  family  that 
John  Hancock,  knowing  how  he  would 
cast  his  vote,  and  being  afraid  that  if  the 
vote  was  taken  before  Morton  returned, 
the  Declaration  would  be  lost,  sent  a 
messenger  for  him.  He  entered  the  city 
from  the  Schuylkill  and  rode  in  great  haste 
down  Chestnut  street  to  the  Hall.  Such 
was  his  anxiety  to  be  in  season,  that  he 
did  not  stop  to  pick  up  his  hat,  which 
had  fallen  off  during  his  furious  drive. 
It  is  also  related  that  so  strongly  opposed 
were  a  portion  of  the  population  in  that 
vicinity,  to  the  Declaration,  that  the 
crowd,  surmising  ho  w  he  would  vote, 
hissed  and  stoned  him  as  he  passed  along 
the  street. 

The  following  extracts  possess  much 
interest  as  verifying  the  main  facts  al- 
ready given.  The  first  is  from  the  Amer- 
ican Encyclopedia,  Yol.  IX. — "John 
Morton,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Ameri- 
can Declaration  of  Independence,  was 
born  in  the  county  of  Chester  (now  Del- 
aware), in  Pennsylvania.  About  the  year 
1704  he  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the 


General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  of 
which  he  continued  to  be,  for  many  years, 
an  active  and  distinguished  member. 
He  was  deputed  to  the  Congress  of  1774. 
On  the  question  of  declaring  independ- 
ence in  1770,  the  delegation  of  Pennsyl- 
vania being  divided,  Mr.  Morton  gave 
his  casting  vote  in  the  affirmative.  This 
was  an  act  of  signal  intrepidity  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  In 
the  following  year  he  assisted  in  organiz- 
ing a  system  of  confederation  of  the  colo- 
nies, and  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  the  whole  at  the  time  when  it  wag 
agreed  to  (Nov.  15,  1777).* 

He  died  the  same  year,  in  the  56th 
year  of  his  age." 

The  following  is  from  the  Biography  of 
the  Signers  of  the  Declaration — the  wurk 
known  as  "Anderson's  Lives" — vol.  VI, 
p.  219.— "On  the  4th  day  of  July,  177t'», 
when  the  question  was  about  to  be  decid- 
ed, deep  interest  was  excited  with  regard 
to  the  States  of  Delaware  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  had  previously  voted  in  op- 
position to  Independence.  The  oppor- 
tune arrival  of  Mr.  Iiodney  secured  the 
former,  and  the  absence  of  two  adverse 
members  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation 
reduced  it  in  numbers  to  five.  These 
were  James  Wilson,  Thomas  Willing, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Charles  Humphrey? 
and  John  Morton.  Mr.  Wilson  ami  l>r 
Franklin  were  decidedly  in  favor  of,  anJ 
Mr.  Humphreys  and  Mr.  Willing  opposed 
the  measure.  Everything  rested  i  n 
the  determination  of  Mr.  Morton — the 
interests  of  one  of  the  largest  states  on 
the  continent  were  at  stake — its  secess* 

*The  date  is  evidently  wrong.    He  tin*  • 
his  death,  as  given  by  his  son.  and  on  In-  " 
ment,  was,  April  1777. — Kd. 
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ion  from  the  common  cause  might  have 
been  productive  of  the  most  pernicious 
consequences,  and  the  honor  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  cause  demanded  cordiality 
and  unanimity.  He  enrolled  his  vote  in 
favor  of  independence." 

The  remains  of  John  Morton  rest  in 
the  Episcopal  Church  yard,  in  Chester, 
Delaware  Co.,  Penn.  The  marble  obe- 
lisk over  his  grave  bears  the  following 
inscription  : 

DEDICATED 
To  the  memory  of 

JOHN  MORTON, 

A  Member  of  the  First  American  Congress,  from 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
Assembled  in  ISTeW  York  in  1765 ; 
And  of  the  next  Congress  assembled  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1774, 
And  various  other  public  stations. 
Born  A.  D.  1724. 
Died  April,  1777. 

THIS  MONUMENT 

was  erected  by  a  portion  of  his  relatives, 
October,  1845. 

In  1775, 

whilst  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania, 

JOHN  MO  II  TON 

was  re-elected  a  member  of  Congress,  and 
in  the  ever  memorable  session  of  July,  1776, 
he  attended  that  august  body  for  the  last  time, 
enshrining  his  name  in  the  grateful  remem- 
brance of  the  American  people 

by  signing  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 


In  voting  by  States 
Upon  the  question  of  the"  Independence  of  the 

American  Colonies, 
There  was  a  tie  vote  until  the  vote  of  Pennsyl- 
vania was  given ; 
Two  members  from  which  voted  in  the  affirma- 
tive and  two  in  the  negative. 
The  tie  continued  until  the  vote  of  the  last 
Member, 

JOHN  MORTON, 

Decided  the  promulgation  of  the 
Glorious  Diploma  of  American  Freedom. 

JOHN  MORTON 

Being  censured  by  some  of  his  friends  for  his 
boldness  in  giving  the  casting  vote  for 
the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
his  prophetic  spirit  dictated  from  his  death  bed 

the  following  message  to  them  : 
"  Tell  them  that  they  will  live  to  see  the  hour 
when  they  shall  acknowledge  it  to  have 
been  the  most  glorious  service  that  I 
have  ever  rendered  my  country." 

Dr.  Richard  A.  Morton,  in  the  early  * 
days  of  the  Fire  Lands  was  a  partner  of 
Dr.  Moses  C.  Sanders  of  Peru,  and  after- 
ward a  resident  of^Greenwich,  where  he 
died.  He  was  a  grandson  of  John  Mor- 
ton. We  learn  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  Morton  family,  to  gather  for  preserva- 
tion, in  an  authentic  form,  the  facts  con- 
stituting a  full  history  of  their  distin. 
gtished  ancestor.  We  hope  this  will  be 
done  without  delay,  and  that  the  bright 
example  of  his  self-denying  patriotism 
may  be  handed  down  by  his  descendants 
to  future  generations  of  the  country 
which  he  loved  and  honored. 
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A  HIEROGLYPHIC  TREE. 


In  the  township  of  Wakeman,  one- 
fourth  mile  west  of  "Wakeman  Station, 
and  twenty-five  rods  south  of  the  C.  &  T. 
R.  It.,  on  the  land  of  M.  Hyde,  Esq., 
stands  a  hollow  beech  tree,  three  and  a 
half  feet  in  diameter,  bearing  the  follow- 
ing hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  viz  : — 

On  the  east  side  the  segment  of  a  cir- 
cle, whose  chord  dips  northward  at  an 
angle  of  30  dcg.,  thus:  /)  and  the  length 
of  which  is  about  three  inches  ;  a  charac 
ter  like  an  II,  only  that  it  has  two  bars 
across  instead  of  one,  six  inches  high, 
thus:  £J  ;  also  a  character  resembling  an 
X,  with  a  line  or  bar  across  the  top  and 
a  small  circle  above  it,  thus:  this 
character  is  about  ten  inches  in  length  : — 
On  the  north  side,  two  turkey  tracks 
of  the  ordinary  size,  indicating  motion 
westward ;  another  character  like  an  II, 
with  its  two  bars  instead  of  one,  five 
inches  high  ;  a  crescent  moon  eight  inch- 
es from  tip  to  tip  of  horns,  with  the  con- 
cave side  westward : — 

On  the  west  side  a  perpendicular  mark 
nine  inches  in  length,  with  dashes  touch- 
ing it  on  the  right  some  three  inches 
long  and  at  an  angle  of  about  20  deg., 
thus:  f§  ;  also  the  ball  and  eyebrow  of  an 
almost  perfect  human  eye,  perpendicular 
diameter  one  inch  : — 

On  the  south-east  side,  standing  close- 
ly together,  two  characters  re-cmbling  the 
letters  II  II,  with  but  one  bar  across 
the  II. 


Other  marks  appear, .but  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable, being  nearly  obliterated  by 
the  growth  of  the  tree.  Of  the  abow 
described  characters,  the  X  with  the  line 
across  the  top  and  the  Q  or  circle  above, 
represent  an  Indian  ;  the  lower  part  of 
the  X,  the  legs  ;  the  line  across  the  top, 
the  shoulders;  and  the  circle  or  Q  above, 
the  head.  The  crescent  moon  with  it- 
eoncave  side,  westward,  probably  indi- 
cates the  time  of  passage  by  the  Indian 
or  tribe  to  have  been  in  the  old  of  the 
moon,  as  such  is  its  position  when  on  tli< 
wane.  The  perpendicular  line  with  three 
dashes  to  the  right,  signifies  the  calumet 
or  peace-pipe  ;  the  line  representing  tlx 
stem  and  the  three  marks  attached,  the 
feathers  with  which  the  stem  is  orna- 
mented. (The  stem  of  a  calumet  is  sonn 
three  and  a  half  feet  long.) 

The  above  explanations  were  rurnisheJ 
me  by  M.  Hyde,  Esq.,  of  Wakeman 
who  has  been  a  resident  of  that  townshi] 
for  the  last  thirty -eight  years,  who  has- 
been  much  among  the  Indians  and  from 
whom  he  obtained  the  information  hen 
conveyed.  Nothing  is  known  of  t»< 
meaning  of  the  other  hieroglyphics.  It  <>• 
cured  to  the  writer  whether  those  in  tin 
form  of  an  II  and  the  n  R,  might  m-i 
have  been  carved  by  some  white  man 
but  Mr.  Hyde  says  not,  as  they  wen 
there  on  the  tree  thirty-eight  years  ag" 
and  wore  then  the  same  appearance  o\ 
antiquity  as  the  other  carvings.    As  tb< 
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time  of  the  month  is  given  by  the  moon 
(its  concave  side  being  westward  indicat- 
ing the  old  of  the  moon  or  Latter  part  of  a 
month),  when  the  tribe  passed  over  their 
hunting  grounds,  we  must  suppose  also 
that  the  particular  month  of  the  year 
would  be  likewise  designated.  This  may 
be  denoted  by  the  characters  resembling 
II  or  II  R.  The  eye  may  indicate  watch- 
fullness  >  it  being  close  to  the  peace-pipe, 


the  tribe  thus  pledging  itself  to  exercise 
due  care  to  make  no  violation  of  a  peace 
treaty. 

These  hints  are  thrown  out  as  mere 
conjecture  ;  nothing  definite  is  further 
known. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

C.  F.  LEWIS. 
Wakeman,  Feb.  10,  '62. 


DR.  CHARLES  SMITE. 


The  following  sketch  of  the  life  and 
character  of  Dr.  Smith,  was  presented  to 
the  Fire  Lands  Historical  Society,  at  its 
meeting  at  Berlin,  and  is  here  inserted 
as  a  tribute  to  the  departed  one,  whose 
memory  "  is  blessed  "  in  the  hearts  of 
all  who  knew  him  : — 

Dr.  Charles  Smith  was  born  in  West- 
field,  Mass.,  Feb.  2d,  1797.  He  re- 
mained in  his  native  State  until  he  was 
a  young  man,  when  he  came  to  this  then 
new  State.  For  a  short  time  he  was  en- 
gaged in  teaching  school  in  the  central 
part  of  the  State. 

About  the  year  1826  he  came  to 
Lyme,  Huron  County,  and  settled,  en- 
gaging in  the  practice  of  medicine.  Feel- 
ing a  deep  interest  in  all  that  pertained 
to  the  welfare  of  the  community,  he  was 
preeminently  a  public  man,  readily  and 
heartily  engaging  in  every  good  word  and 
work.  Genuine  benevolence  was  a  prom- 
inent and  striking  trait  in  his  character  ; 
and  to  his  forcible  words  on  this  invalu- 


able subject,  he  added  the  still  more 
forcible  argument  of  his  own  example. 
He  lived  not  for  himself  but  for  the 
world,  and  thus  living,  he  was,  as  might 
be  expected,  a  contented  and  happy  man. 
He  has  not  left  his  thousands  to  his  be- 
reaved family,  but  he  has  left  that  which 
is  more  valuable;  the  bright  example  of  ;i 
life  devoted  to  the  best  good  of  the  race, 
and  a  legacy  of  imperishable  principles. 

When  the  era  arrived  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  "  Fire  Lauds  Historical  Soci- 
ety,"  lie  was  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers, and  was  one  of  its  most  active  and 
zealous  members  till  the  close  of  his 
life.  He  also  furnished  an  able  article, 
which  has  been  published  in  the  "  Pio- 
neer"— giving  an  account  of  the  early 
settlement  ef  Lyme  township,  in  Huron 
County,  where  he  lived  the  last  thirty- 
five  years  of  his  life. 

Whatever  was  valuable  or  useful  in  the 
community,  he  engaged  in  with  all  his 
might. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  the  town- 
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ship,  the  matter  of  roads  was  a  very  im- 
portant question.  No  sooner  was  the 
question  proposed  than  he  responded  with 
all  his  accustomed  energy. 

With  the  eye  of  a  true  philanthropist 
he  early  saw  the  ravages  made  upon  the 
human  family  by  ardent  spirits.  In  the 
important  cause  of  Temperance  he  was  a 
"pioneer,"  and  in  this  cause  to  the  last 
he  was  devoted  and  untiring,  resisting 
both  by  precept  and  example  that  morbid 
morality  that  sells  corn  to  the  distille- 
ries. He  made  no  compromises  with 
evil,  or  with  sin  of  any  kind. 

In  the  several  relations  of  life,  as  hus- 
band, father,  and  friend,  he  was  kind  and 
true.  With  a  heart  of  deep  sympathy 
he  felt  for  the  woes  of  the  human  family. 
Hence  he  was  a  "pioneer"  in  the  Anti- 
Slavery  cause,  and  his  interest  in  this 
cause  was  unremitting  to  the  last. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  Lyme  for  about  thirty-five 
years,  and  much  of  that  time  bore  the 
office  of  "Ruling  Elder.'' 

He  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  religious 
training  of  the  young.  Hence  his  zeal  in 
the  Sabbath  School  cause  was  burning 
and  untiring.  A  part  of  the  time  he  bore 
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the  office  of  Superintendent. 

The  various  causes  of  benevolence, 
such  as  the  Bible  cause,  the  Tract  caua 
Education  for  the  Ministry,  Home  an  i 
Foreign  Missions,  each  found  a  lar«'e 
place  in  his  heart,  and  each  was  aided  by 
him  to  the  full  measure  of  his  ability. 

But  his  crowning  excellence  is,  he  waj 
a  Christian.  "  He  being  dead  yet  speak- 
eth."  "Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in 
the  Lord."  He  died  in  holy  Christian 
triumph.  He  was  a  great  sufferer,  but 
his  faith  in  Christ  triumphed  over  all. 

He  said  to  his  minister,  who  inquired 
of  him,  if  he  could  still  trust  in  God  > 
"  Oh  !  yes,"  said  he,  "though  he  .slay  me 
yet  will  I  trust  in  him." 

Thus,  this  earnest  and  godly  mau  filled 
up  the  measure  of  his  days,  and  then 
passed  away,  March  2d,  18G1.  li  - 
memory  is  blessed. 

Happy  will  it  be  for  us,  if  we  imitate 
his  noble  example. 

He  no  longer  gathers  in  the  pioneer 
meetings,  but  has  doubtless  entered  thai 
rest  that  remains  for  the  people  of  Gt  1 

(Signed,)  SAMUEL  D.  SMITH, 
Chairman  of  the  Committer 
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EARLY  POLITICAL  DIVISIONS 


OF  THE  REGION  CONSTITUTING  THE  FIRE  LANDS;   WITH  A  SKETCH 
OF  SOME  OF  THE  EARLY  TERRITORIAL  AND  STATE  LAWS. 


BY  A.  W.  HENDRY. 


The  territory  now  comprised  within  the 
Fire  Lands  as  well  as  that  of  the  State  of 
Ohio  was  formerly  a  part  of  the  vast  western 
country  claimed  by  France,  lying  between 
the  Alleghany  and  Rocky  Mountains,  first 
known  by  the  general  name  of  Louisiana. 

As  early  as  1673. ^and  the  year  1683* 
French  exploring  parties  traversed  most  of 
the  lakes  of  the  North  as  well  as  the  Missis- 
sippi below  the  Wisconsin. 

Permanent  establishments  were  made  at 
different  points,  and  previous  to  1725  the 
French  territory  had  been  divided  into 
quarters,  each  having  its  local  Governor  or 
Commandant  and  Judge,  but  all  subject  to 
the  superior  authority  of  the  Council  Gen- 
eral of  Louisiana. 

One  of  these  quarters  was  established 
North-west  of  the  river  Ohio. 

In  the  year  1750  the  French  had  estab- 
lished forts  on  the  Mississippi,  on  the  Illi- 
nois, on  the  Maumee,f  and  on  the  lakes,  and 
thus  in  a  measure  had  the  entire  control  of 
the  lakes  and  the  great  Mississippi  valley.! 

The  whole  of  the  late  territory  of  the 
United  States  North-west  of  the  river  Ohio 
was  included  in  the  Frovince  of  Louisiana 
while  under  the  dominion  of  the  King  of 
the  French.^  The  North  boundary  of  the 
French  possessions  was  fixed  by  the  treaty 

•  Am.  State  Papers  XII.  86, 

fThcn  called  the  Miami?. 

X  Marshall's  Washington  1  note  1. 
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of  Utrecht,  concluded  between  France  and 
England  in  1713,  at  the  49th  parallel  of 
north  latitude. 

The  French  held  these  possessions  until 
they  were  ceded  after  their  concjuest  by 
the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763. 

Thus  for  a  period  of  nearly  a  century  was 
the  region  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  of 
the  lakes  in  the  possession  of  the  French, 
but  few  of  their  settlements  in  this  long 
period  had  passed  beyond  the  shores  of  the 
great  lakes  and  rivers  which  at  that  early 
period  formed  the  highways  of  travel. 

In  1776  the  Colonies  renounced  their  alle- 
giance to  the  British  Crown  and  assumed 
rank  as  free,  sovereign  and  independent 
States,  and  the  claim  of  the  English  Mon- 
arch to  the  north-western  territory  was 
ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of 
peace  concluded  at  Paris  Sept.  3d,  1783. 
During  the  pendency  of  this  negotiation  the 
British  Commissioner,  Mr.  Oswald,  proposed 
the  Ohio  river  as  the  western  boundary  of 
the  United  States,  and  but  for  the  indomita- 
ble spirit  and  perseverance  of  the  revolu- 
tionary patriot  John  Adams,  one  of  the 
American  Commissioners  who  opposed  the 
proposition  and  insisted  on  the  Mississippi, 
the  probability  is,  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Os- 
wald would  have  been  acceded  to  by  the 
United  States  Commissioners. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  England  main- 
tained her  possession  of  the  north-western 
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territory  but  thirteen  years;  and  by  Act  of 
Parliament  passed  in  1774,  the  same  was 
annexed  to  and  made  part  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  and  so  remained  until  its  cession 
to  the  United  States. 

Long  before  1763  English  Charters  had 
been  granted,  inc  uding  within  their  limits 
the  whole  of  this  country.  In  1G62  Charles 
II  granted  to  the  Colony  of  Connecticut  a 
Charter  right  to  all  lands  between  the  -list 
and  42d  parallels  of  North  latitude,  and 
from  Providence  plantation  on  the  east  to  the 
Pacific  or  Southern  Ocean  (as  it  was  then 
called)  on  the  West,*  with  the  exception  of 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Colonies.  An- 
other and  similar  grant  was  made  to  Massa- 
chusetts thirty  years  afterwards,  but  as  the 
geographical  knowledge  concerning  the  in- 
terior of  the  country  was  limited,  these  pat- 
ents for  lands  often  interfered  with  one  an- 
other, t 

Notwithstanding  these  extensive  grants 
the  English  Government  in  1763  deter- 
mined to  confine  the  settlement  of  the  Colo- 
nies to  the  coast.:}:  By  a  royal  proclamation 
all  the  land  west  of  the  sources  of  the  At- 
lantic rivers,  was  dec'ared  to  be  reserved  un- 
der the  dominion,  protection  and  sovereignty 
of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  use  of 
the  Indian  tribes,  and  all  persons  were  for- 
bidden to  settle  vvithin  the  reserved  terri- 
tory. 

The  soil  remained  in  the  occupancy  of  the 
native  and  rightful  owners,  undisturbed  but 
by  the  wandering  hunter  and  vagrant  trader; 
and  over  this  vast  region,  save  where  the 
prairie  covered  with  its  luxuriant  vegetation 
and  where  the  French  or  Indian  villages 
dotted  the  wilderness,  there  stretched  a 
mighty  and  unbroken  forest. 
fc  In  the  year  1780  Congress  put  forth  a 
strong  appeal  to  the  several  States  who  had 
set  up  claims  to  portions  of  the  western  ter- 

*  Holmes'  Annals  1,  436. 

+Arn.  Ann.  Reg.  1  S2.3,  App.  44,  7* 
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ritory,  setting  forth  that  the  interposing  < 
these  claims  had  retarded  the  ratification  o 
the  articles  of  Conf  deration,  and  that  it  h 
greatly  augmented  the  difficulty  and  em- 
barrassmeut  experienced  by  Congress  in  car- 
rying on  the  war,  and  that  it  cheered  th< 
enemies  of  independence  by  revealii  • 
source  of  contention  and  discord  amoi.g  re- 
states of  the  Union. 

This  appeal  had  the  desired  effect,  X  .-, 
York  and  Massachusetts  relinquished  th<  i 
claim  to  all  western  territory;  Virginia  a:..* 
Connecticut  relinquished  theirs,  with  cert  ul 
reservations. 

The  reservation  made  by  Connecticut  ex- 
tended 120  miles  west  of  the  said  west  1:.. 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  continue  north  nr.:  I 
it  comes  to  42  degrees  and  2  minutes  north 
latitude.  Hence  the  name  "  Connecticut 
Western  Reserve,'' familiarly  known  as  t] 
'  "Western  Reserve:"  and  many  of  the  oldi  i 
people  of  the  present  time  have  a  liveli 
recollection  of  the  "New  Connecticut. ' 

The  average  width  of  the  territory  r.  « 
composing  the  Keserve  is  about  50  m 
from  the  lake  on  the  north  to  the  41st  paral- 
lel of  latitude  on  the  south,  although  on  : 
Pennsylvania  line  the  width  is  68  miles,  aj  ! 
contains  about  3,800,000  acres.    The  1  ii 
States  by  terms  of  compact  granted  to  » 
necticut  the  right  of  soil  and  reserved  I 
themselves  jurisdiction.* 

As  early  as  1784,  t  a  Committee  of  Co: 
was  engaged  in  framing  a  general  syst 
Government  for  the  north-western  t  rrit«  i 
the  committee  consisted  of  Messrs.  J< 
Chase  and  Howell.    They  reported  a 
containing  some  of  the  principles 
established,  but  the  plan  was  tooimu': 
for  practical  purposes. 

Three  years  after,  the  subject  was 
referred  to  a  committee,  who  reports!  ' 
celebrated  ordinance  of  1787.  Thii 

•Lnnd  Laws  U.  S.  104. 
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nance  was  adopted  without  alteration  with 
but  one  dissenting  voice.  The  Hon.  S.  P. 
Chase  has  described  it  in  the  following  terse 
and  forcible  language  :  "  By  this  ordinance 
Congress  provided  for  the  successive  forms 
of  territorial  government  adapted  to  the  im- 
provement and  settlement  of  the  new 
western  country.'' 

"This  ordinance  contained  an  intelligible 
system  of  law,  on  descent  and  transfer  of 
real  property,  and  the  great  fundamental 
principles  of  private  right  and  governmental 
duty,  as  the  basis  of  all  future  legislation, 
were  clearly  marked  and  defined.  Never, 
probably,  in  the  history  of  the  world  did  a 
measure  of  legislation  so  completely  fulfil 
and  so  greatly  exceed  the  anticipations  of 
the  legislators." 

"This  ordinance  has  been  well  d  scribed 
as  having  been  a  'pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and 
of  fire  by  night '  in  the  settlement  of  this 
vast  region,  and  in  the  g  >vernment  and 
legislation  of  the  north-western  States.'' 

"Among  the  great  principles  established 
by  this  ordinance  for  the  government  of  this 
territory  were  these — '' 

"  That  no  person  should  be  molested  on 
account  of  his  mode  of  religious  worship  or 
religious  sentiments." 

"The  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  and  trial  by 
Jury  were  secured  according  to  the  course  of 
common  law.'.' 

"  All  persons  were  declared  to  be  bailable 
except  for  capital  offenses,  and  the  infliction 
of  cruel  and  unusual  punishment  were  for- 
bidden.'' 

"That  no  person  should  be  deprived  of  his 
liberty  or  property  but  by  the  judgment  of 
his  peers  or  the  law  of  the  land,  and  that 
private  property  or  services  should  not  be 
demanded  or  taken  for  public  use  without 
full  compensation." 

"  That  schools  should  be  encouraged  and 
the  means  of  education  extended,'* 

And  as  if  determined  to  omit  nothing  re- 
lating to  the  public  welfare,  the  framers  of 


the  ordinance  in  the  last  article  declare, 
"there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involun- 
tary servitude  within  the  territory,  otherwise 
than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes  whereof 
the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted. 

The  ordinance  contains  what  it  professes  / 
to,  the  true  theory  of  American  liberty,  and 
the  great  principles  of  freedom  promulgated 
by  it  are  wholly  and  purely  American. 

These  genuine  principles  of  Republican 
liberty  have  since  been  sanctioned  and  in- 
corporated into  the  legislation  of  all  the 
north-  western  States. 

Under  this  ordinance  Congress  proceeded 
to  organize  the  territorial  government. 

General  Arthur  St.  Clair,  a  distinguished 
officer  of  the  revoluticnary  army,  was  ap- 
pointed Guvernor  and  Commander-in-Chief. 

John  Armstrong,  James  Mitchell  Varnum 
and  Samuel  Holden  w^ro  appointed  Judgesj 
and  Winthrop  Sargeant,  Secretary  of  the 
territory. 

The  legislative  authority  was  vested  in 
the  Governor  and  Judges,  until  the  election 
aud  organization  of  a  legislature. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  1788,  the  Governor 
and  Judges  arrived  at  Marietta,  and  the  first 
form  of  regular  civil  government  was  form- 
ally instituted  within  the  territory. 

flhe  laws  adopted  by  the  Governor  and 
Judges  were  mostly  taken  from  the  statutes 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  were  such  as  the  exi- 
gency of  the  times  required,  and  among 
them  may  be  found  some  curious  pro- 
visions.* 

The  first  law  adopted  was  a  military  one, 
and  required  beside  the  performance  of  gen- 
eral military  duties,  that  each  male  person 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  at  10  o'clock, 
appear  armed  with  a  musket  or  rifle,  cart- 
ridge-box and  pouch,  with  40  rounds  of  cart- 
ridges, priming-wire,  brush  and  six  flints. 
Thus  armed  they  were  to  assemble  at  con- 
venient places,  next  to  and  adjacent  the 

•Territorial  Law?,  C.  86. 
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places  assigned  for  public  worship. 

The  military  officers  were  required  to  in- 
spect the  arms,  accoutrements  and  ammu- 
nition of  the  men  belonging  to  the  compa- 
nies oq  the  first  Sabbath  of  each  month. 

In  1792  a  law  was  adopted  regulating  the 
fees  of  civil  officers  of  the  territory;  among 
its  provisions  may  be  found  the  following  :  } 

"  That,  whereas  a  dollar  varies  in  value  in  ] 
the  several  counties  of  the  territory,  some 
provision  in  kind  ought  to  be  made.  There- 
fore, Be  it  enacted,  that  for  every  cent  al- 
lowed by  this  act,  one  quart  of  Indian'  corn 
may  be  demanded  and  taken  by  the  person 
to  whom  the  fee  is  coming,  as  an  equivalent 
for  the  cent,  One  quart  of  Indian  corn  being 
always  equal  to  one  cent,  and  so  at  that  rate 
for  a  greater  or  less  sum.* 

Marriage,  it  seems  was  deemed  important, 
and  it  was  accordii  gly  provided  for,  and 
male  persons  of  the  age  of  17  years  and  fe- 
males of  the  age  of  14  years,  and  not  pro- 
hibited by  the  lows  of  God,  might  be  joined 
in  marriage. 

The  first  law  passed  to  regu'ate  Taverns 
and  the  Sale  of  Liquors,  was  'in  the  year 
1795.  The  price  to  be  paid  for  license  was 
$4  00  to  the  Governor  and  $12  00  to  the 
County.  Fy  this  law,  all  debts  exceeding 
£3  00  for  liquors  or  other  inn  reckonings 
were  forbidden,  under  penalty  of  forfeiting 
the  dcbt.f 

Attorneys  before  practicing  in  the  Courts 
were  required  to  take  the  following  oath  : 

"  You  shall  behave  in  the  office  of  coun- 
sellor at  law  within  this  Court,  according  to 
the  best  of  your  learning,  and  with  all  good 
fidelity,  as  well  to  the  Court  as  to  the  client. 
You  shall  use  no  falsehood  nor  delay  any 
person's  cause  for  lucre  or  malice.  So  help 
you  God''+ 

One  of  the  laws  of  1792  might  be  recom- 
mended to  legislators  of  the  present  day.  It 

*  Territorial  Laws  chap.  24. 
^Territorial  Laws  chap.  33. 
X  Territorial  Laws  patted  Aug.  1,  1792. 
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provided,  that  when  any  person  by  excessive 
drinking,  gaming,  idleness  or  debauchery, 
should  thus  waste  or  lessen  his  estate,  so 
that  he  or  his  family  might  become  a  Town- 
ship charge,  a  guaidian  should  be  appointed 
for  him  to  discharge  his  trust,  like  guardians 
in  other  cases.* 

In  the  year  1792  the  Fire  Lands,  a  body 
of  half  a  million  of  acres  of  land,  located  at 
the  west  end  of  the  New  Connecticut  was 
granted  by  th  •  S  ate  of  Connecticut  to  cer- 
tain sufferers  by  fire,  occasioned  by  the 
English  during  the  revolutionary  war,  par- 
ticularly at  Xew  London  Fairfield  andXcr- 
Valk.  Hence  the  name  "Fire  Lands." 
J  These  lands  include  five  of  the  western- 
most ranges  of  the  Western  Reserve  Town- 
ships. 

In  179G  Wayne  County  was  established, 
including  the  Fire  Lands,  with  the  follow::..: 
boundaries  :    Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cuyahoga  river  up -n  Lake  Erie  and  with 
the  said  river  to  the  portage  between  it  and 
the  Tuscaraw  as  bianch  of  the  Muskingum, 
thence  down  the  said  branch  to  the  forks 
the   carrying   place   above   Ft.  Lawrence, 
thence  by  a  west  line  to  the  eastern  bound- 
ary of  Hamilton  County,  (which  is  a  duo 
north  line  from  the  lower  Shawnee  towr., 
upon  the  Scioto  river,)  thence  by  a  line  west 
northerly  to  the  southern  part  of  the  Porta.:* 
between  the  Miamis  of  the  Ohio  and  the  St. 
Mary's  river,  thei_ce  by  a  line  also  we$1 
northerly  to  the  south-western  part  of  the 
Portage  between  the  "Wabash  and  the  Mian  t 
of  Lake  Erie,  where  Ft.  Wayne  now  stand) 
thence  by  a  line  west-northerly  to  the  m  '• 
southern  part  of  Lake  Michigan,   the:  * 
along  the  western  shore  of  the  same  to  t-« 
north-west  part  thereof,  including  the  I  •' 
upon  the  streams  emptying  into  said  1  -- 
thence  a  due  north  line  to  the  terr::<.  i  - 
boundary  in  Lake  Superior,  and  with 
said  boundary  through  the  Lakes  II 

•Territorial  Laws  chap.  3  6ec,5. 
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Sinclair  and  Erie  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cuya- 
boga  river,  the  place  of  beginning. 

These  boundaries  included  all  the  north- 
western part  of  Ohio,  a  large  tract  in  north- 
ern Indiana,  the  whole  of  Michigan  terri- 
tory, and  portions  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin. 
Such  were  the  boundaries  of  Wayne  Coun- 
ty as  established  in  179G,  and  the  first 
county  limits  within  which  the  Fire  Lands 
were  included. 

The  16th  day  of  September,  1799,'  was 
the  day  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the  first 
Territorial  Legislature  at  Cincinnati,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  24th  of  the  same  month 
that  they  organized  and  were  ready  to  pro- 
ceed to  business.  On  the  19th  day  of  De- 
cember in  the  same  year  the  Session  closed, 
and  of  the  forty-eight  acts  passed,  the  Gov- 
srnor  vetoed  eleven.  Six  of  these,  however, 
related  to  the  erection  of  new  Counties,  the 
right  to  erect  which  the  Governor  claimed 
was  in  himself. 

The  act  of  cession  by  the  State  of  Con- 
lecticut  having  been  finally  completed  on 
he  13th  of  May,  1800,  the  President  of  the 
Jnited  States  conveyed  by  patent  the  fee  of 
he  soil  to  the  Governor  of  that  State,  for 
he  use  of  grantees  and  purchasers  claiming 
mder  her. 

In  the  summer  of  1800  this  tract  was 
rected  into  a  new  County  by  the  name  of 
Trumbull. 

The  project  of  a  State  Government  began 
a  be  agitated  during  the  session  of  the  Ter- 
itorial  Legislature  which  convened  Novem- 
er  23d,  1801.  One  plan  advocated,  was,  to 
o  change  the  boundaries  (which  had  been 
xed  by  the  ordinance  of  1787,  that  the 
astern  State  to  bo  carved  out  of  the  Terri- 
fy, should  be  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
cioto  river  and  aline  extending  northward- 
j  to  the  western  extremity  of  tho  Western 
Reserve. 

A  bill  fixing  this  as  the  western  boundary 
f  the  new  State  was  finally  passed.  The 
rinority  in  the  Territorial  Legislature  form- 
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ally  protested  against  it,  as  a  violation  of  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  and  appealed  to  the  peo- 
ple and  to  Congress,  determined,  if  possible, 
to  obtain  for  the  people  of  the  eastern  State 
the  same  limits  originally  assigned  by  the 
ordinance.- 

Congress  finally  passed  an  act  so  framed 
as  to  exclude  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of 
Michigan  east  of  the  line  running  north  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  from  all  share 
in  framing  the  new  Constitution. 

This  was  complained  of  by  many  and  with 
reason  as  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787. 

By  the  terms  of  the  ordinance  Congress 
proposed  to  divide  the  Territory  into  three 
or  five  States.  If  into  five  the  north  was  to 
be  divided  from  the  south  by  a  Hue  through 
the  southern  part  of  Lake  Michigan  and  ex- 
tending the  line  due-east  to  the  territorial 
line,  and  west  to  the  Mississippi. 

This  in  some  respects  was  an  impossible 
line,  as  its  extension  east  would  never  reach 
the  territorial  line,  but  would  on  the  con- 
trary, leave  north  of  the  line  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Western  Reserve. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  to  frame 
a  Constitution  for  Ohio,  met  at  Chillicothe 
on  the  first  day  of  November,  1802,  and 
completed  its  labors  on  the  29th  day  of  the 
same  month,  when  it  was  s'gned  and  ratified 
by  the  members. 

It  was  never  submitted  to  the  people  for 
their  approbation,  but  became  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  State  by  act  of  the  Con- 
vention. 

The  County  of  Trumbull  was  represented 
in  the  Convention  by  David  Abbott  and 
Samuel  Huntington. 

The  Indian  title  to  the  western  part  of  the 
Reserve  was  extinguished  by  treaty  July 
4th,  1805,  at  Ft.  Industry,  which  occupied 
a  portion  of  the  present  site  of  Toledo.  This 
was  a  stockade  Fort  erected  about  lbOO.  By 
the  treaty  the  line  of  the  Indian  Territory 
was  established  on  the  west  line  of  the  Re- 
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serve.  Charles  Jouett  represented  the 
United  States  as  Commissioner,  and  the  Ot- 
towa,  Chipewa,  Potawotamie,  Shawnee, 
Munsee  and  Delaware  tribes  were  repre- 
sented by  their  respective  Chiefs. 

February  9th,  1809,  that  part  of  the  West- 
ern Reserve  called  the  Fire  Lands  was  erect- 
ed into  a  County  and  called  the  County  of 
Huron,  but  was  to  remain  a'tacbed  to  the 
Counties  of  Geauga  and  Portage.  By  the 
same  act  Almon  Kuggles  was  appointed  Re- 
corder of  the  County  of  Huron,  and  to  con- 
tinue in  office  until  the  County  was  organ- 
ized ;  and  the  Recorders  of  the  Counties  of 


Trumbull  and  Geauga  were  to  deliver  to 
him  all  books  and  records  relating  to  the  ti- 
tle of  lands  in  the  County  of  Huron. 

January  16  h,  1810,  the  County  of  Huron 
was  attached  to  the  County  of  Cuyahoga. 
January  22d,  1811,  the  eastern  boundary 
was  removed  east  to  Black  River,  and  an  act 
passed  January  31st,  fully  organizing  the 
County  of  Huron. 

And  by  an  act  passed  January  24th,  1824, 
organizing  the  County  of  Lorain,  on  the 
east,  Huron  County  was  again  reduced  to 
the  limits  of  the  Fire  Lands. 


THE  MORAVIAN  MISSIONS  * 


BY  E.  LANE. 


The  7tn  of  April  1789  is  usually  set  down 
as  the  epoch  when  the  white  man  made  his 
permanent  home  in  Ohio;  but  the  Marietta 
colonists  found  earlier  footsteps  on  the  soil. 
The  red  man  had  possessed  it  from  an  indefinite 
age;  a  still  more  anient  people  had  left  their 
monuments  in  it,  but  without  a  trace  of  a 
name:  and  tradition  everywhere  related,  that 
the  white  hunter  had  explored  its  woods  and 
waters  for  more  than  a  century  before.  But 
beside  these,  and  before  the  Marietta  advent 
a  band  of  adventurers  of  Euiopean  descent 
had  lit  their  fires  and  reared  their  altars  with- 
iu  our  boundaries,  whose  possessions  have 
been  regularly  transmitted  to  and  are  now 
held  by  their  descendants,  and  who  rightfully 
deserve  the  name  of 

TE1E  FIRST    PERMANENT  WHITE   SETTLEMENT  IN 

onio. 

I  speak  of  the  Moravian  JMissionai'ies.  I 
trust  you  will  not  deem  the  hour  misspent  in 

•  An  address,  delivered  before  the  Firelanda  Ilist'.rical 
aud  published  by  request  of  the  Society. 


this  humble  attempt  to  revive  your  recollec- 
tion of  this  little  association.  Would  that  I 
had  the  power  to  present  to  you  a  faithful 
living  picture  of  the  lives,  the  labors,  the 
perils  and  the  Bufferings,  the  heroic  courage, 
the  still  more  heroic  fortitude  of  these  simple- 
hearted  men,  who  endeavored  to  introduce  our 
faith  aud  worship  to  that  wild  race,  who  occu- 
pied the  western  forests! 

The  Moravian  writers  attempt  to  trace  their 
origiu  to  the  time  when  Christianity  was  intro- 
duced to  the  Sclavonic  race,  in  Bohemia  and 
Moravia,  by  missionaries  of  the  Greek  Church 
before  the  tenth  century;  and  that  although 
amid  the  dissensions  of  the  Eastern  and  West- 
ern Churches,  they  were  subjected  to  the  power 
of  Rome,  they  ever  preserved  an  attachment 
to  their  origin  and  traces  of  a  pure  element  of 
faith  and  life.  During  the  twelfth  and  four- 
teenth centuries,  there  pervaded  all  Europe  a 
sense  of  the  necessity  of  reform.   This  idea  o- 
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sumed  different  manifestations  in  different  coun- 
tries; in  some  it  was  directed  against  the  prepon- 
derance of  ecclesiastical  power;  in  others, 
against  the  avarice  aud  corrupt  lives  of  the 
clergy;  and  others,  unsatisfied  with  the  cold 
formalities  of  prevailing  ceremonies,  were  long- 
ing for  a  closer  communion  with  their  Maker, 
through  an  higher  and  more  spiritual  worship. 
The  earlier  Bohemians  were  of  the  last  class. 
Through  the  sympathy  of  kindred  opinions,they 
formed  relations  with  theWaldenses,  at  the  first 
appearance  of  this  sect,  and  a  close  intercourse 
subsisted  between  them,  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years.  When  Huss  and  his  co  adjutor 
Jerome  commenced  their  efforts  for  reform, 
they  were  numbered  among  his  followers. 
After  bis.martyrdom,  and  after  many  changes 
and  various  fortunes,  they  organized  them- 
selves into  a  distinct  association  in  1467,  re- 
ceiving the  consecration  of  their  priests,  from 
a  Waldense  bishop,  and  they  thus  continued 
until  the  dawn  of  the  reformation.  They 
readily  connected  themselves  with  this  grand 
movement,  and  kept  up  a  friendly  intercourse 
with  most  of  its  distinguished  leaders.  But 
their  position  in  eastern  Germany,  and  their 
political  subjection  to  the  kingdom  of  Austria 
exposed  them  to  the  persecutions  which  form- 
ed so  remarkable  a  feature  as  a  sequel  of  the 
reformation,  and  which  desolated  Europe,  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years.  Through  these 
sufferings  and  through  internal  dissensions,  the 
brethren  were  dispersed;  and  at  the  commenc- 
ment  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Moravian 
church  seemed  hardly  to  exist. 

But  no  pure  faith  ever  perished;  Providence 
never  finally  withholds  from  the  longing  vota- 
ry, the  man  and  the  hour,  for  its  rejuvenated 
life.  They  found  both  when  they  found  Zin- 
zendorff. 

Nicholas  Louis,  Count  Zinzeudorff  was  born 
of  a  uoble  family,  at  Dresden,  in  the  year  1700- 
fie  lost  his  parents  early  and  was  reared  by 
his  grandmother,  the  Lady  Yon  Gersdorff:  a 
lady  of  a  highly  cultivated  but  imaginative 
mind,  a  passionate  fondness  for  music,  and  a 


taste  for  poetry,  she  having  composed  and  ed- 
ited a  volume  of  hymns  and  poetical  devotion- 
al reveries. 

At  that  time  Protestant  Germany  was  divi- 
ded between  the  cold,  logical,  dogmatic,  case- 
hardened  orthodox  Lutherism  and  that  young- 
er school,  which  under  the  name  of  Pietists  and 
the  guidance  of  Spener,  Fraoke  and  others, 
aimed  to  attain  a  more  spiritual  life,  by  a  re- 
form similar  to  that  wrought  by  Methodism  in 
England.  Spener  was  a  friend,  and  at  times 
an  inmate  of  the  family  of  the  Lady  Yon 
Gersdorff,  and  she  entertained  strong  sympa- 
thies with  him  and  for  the  success  of  his  move- 
ment. The  mind  of  Zinzendorff,  developing 
itself  in  the  midst  of  these  mystical  influences, 
and  under  the  instructions  of  Spener,  mani- 
fested deep  religious  sensibilities,  at  an  early 
age.  Among  other  youthful  extravog.iucies 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  Saviour,  and  flung  it 
from  the  window,  hopiug,  in  his  visionary  en- 
thusiasm, to  receive  a  favorable  answer  to  his 
prayers.  At  the  age  of  10  he  was  sent  to 
Halle,  and  placed  under  the  special  oversight 
of  Franke.  While  at  this  seminary,  he  was 
continually  forming  religious  associations, 
among  his  companions,  aud  he  with  one  of  his 
youthful  frieuds  bound  themselves  with  an 
oath,  to  devote  themselves  to  the  conversion 
of  the  heathen. 

In  171G,  his  uncle  and  guardian,  to  change 
this  tendency  of  his  mind  sent  him  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Wittenburg,  where  the  teachers 
were  active  opposers  of  the  sc'iool,  aud  of  the 
opinions  at  Halle;  but  the  mind  of  Zinzendorff 
remained  uualtered,  and  he  kept  the  second 
ceutennial  feast  of  the  reformation,  as  a  day  of 
fasting  and  prayer,  on  account  of  the  corrup- 
tion aud  degradation  of  the  Lutheran  church. 

He  finished  his  university  course  in  1719, 
with  creditable  scholarship.  He  traveled  in 
Hollaud  and  France,  seekiug  principally  reli- 
gious intercourse  with  pious  men  of  all  denom- 
inations. He  returned  to  Germany  and  in 
1722  he  married  the  Countess  Uncus*,  and 
went  with  her  to  reside  on  his  estate  at  Ber- 
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tholdsdorff  which  lies  in  Lusatia,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Moravia. 

About  the  year  1720,  the  scattered  remnants 
of  the  brethren  began  to  renew  their  organi- 
zation and  to  revive  their  old  discipline;  they 
used  to  meet  in  secret  to  sing  their  ancient 
hymns  and  to  celebrate  the  holy  communion, 
but  the  opposition  to  them  wa3  so  strong  as  to 
leave  them  little  peace.  An  obscure  member 
of  their  body,  while  seeking  a  resting  place 
from  persecution,  obtained  access  to  Zinzeu- 
dorff,  and  received  permission  to  occupy  a 
corner  of  his  large  estate  at  Bertholdsdorff. 
At  "Whitsuntide  of  1722,  a  family  of  three  men, 
two  women,  and  five  children,  availed  them- 
selves of  this  permission,  and  erected  a  rude, 
wooden  building  on  an  uninviting  ridge  of  land 
overlooking  a  wild  marshy  district.  They  lived 
in  part  upon  cha  ity,  and  the  Countess  sent 
them  a  cow  to  supply  milk  for  the  children. 
Their  strict  morals,  and  simple  religious  exer- 
cises, won  the  good  opinion  of  their  neighbors, 
and  their  number  was  soon  increased  by  immi- 
gration and  by  new  converts.  It  is  reported 
that  they  were  first  visited  by  the  Count  and 
his  Consort,  in  the  succeeding  December,  when 
he  was  impressed  so  favorably,  by  their  orderly 
industry,  their  cheerfullness  under  suffering, 
their  simple  hearted,  unaffected  piety,  that  he 
fell  upon  his  kuees  and  pronounced  a  formal 
benediction  upon  the  infant  colony. 

From  thenceforth,  he  acknowledged  himself 
their  Protector,  defending  them  from  oppres- 
sion, improving  their  condition,  and  provided 
instruction  both  for  adults  and  youth.  He  con- 
tinued to  maintain  his  own  connection  with  the 
Lutherans;  but  he  sought  no  interference  with 
their  usages  and  only  sought  to  communicate 
to  them  the  simple  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
and  wished  them  to  remain  ignorant  of  the 
ceremonious  controversies  which  then  agitated 
Germany.  His  first  published  book  was  a 
catechism  for  children,  eutitled  "The  Pure 
Milk  of  the  Word,"  which  he  used  to  say  cost 
him  more  labor  than  all  his  books.  In  1721, 
the  colony  received  the  name  of  Hernhutt,  and 


the  purpose  was  then  formed  of  erecting  a 
separate  community,  which  without  dcpartinz 
from  the  Augsburg  Confession,  might  enable 
members  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  to  attain 
the  purity  of  its  early  faith  That  village  has 
continued  to  flourish  until  the  present  time, 
and  is  one  of  the  prettiest  in  Germany.  Like 
some  similar  foundations  in  our  own  country, 
it  i3  distinguished  for  the  excellence  of  its 
manufactures  in  leather,  letter  paper  and  ar- 
ticles of  domestic  use,  and  for  its  cleanliness 
and  quiet,  and  the  simple  hearted  hospitalities 
of  its  citizeus. 

Zinzendorff  declined  ordination  until  1737, 
when  the  Court  Preacher  at  Berlin  consecrated 
him  Bishop  of  the  Moraviau  Congregation. 
But  for  many  years  previous  and  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  he  wa3  looked  upon  as  the  head 
of  the  brethren,  and  he  surrendered  himself  to 
them  with  entire  devotedness,  such  as  is  attained 
by  few  reformers.  His  character  and  position 
gave  him  great  facilities  in  this  underakiog. 
His  family,  fortune,  and  education,  placed  hitn 
among  the  higher  classes  of  society; — his  per- 
sonal appearance  was  good,  his  address,  that 
of  a  gentlemau  and  a  man  of  the  world.  His 
sanguine  temperament  and  robust  health,  gave 
him  great  self  reliance  and  undoubting  confi- 
dence in  the  ultimate  success  of  his  plans,  ami 
to  all  these  advantageous  elements,  he  added 
unappeasable  activity,  both  of  miud  and  body. 
He  seemed  devoured  by  the  appetite  of  travel- 
ing. He  repeatedly  passed  over  every  country 
in  Europe,  occupied  in  the  superintendence  ui 
his  congregations:  he  came  twice  to  America, 
spending  more  than  a  year  iu  Per.nsylvar.  a. 
When  to  this  we  add  the  minute  supervisio 
the  widely  scattered  business  of  the  brethren, 
the  service  of  preaching,  the  preparation  of 
sermons,  his  voluminious  correspondence,  ifl« 
the  one  hundred  and  eight  printed  volumes  e» 
his  writings,  the  amount  of  his  labor  is  ■ 
derful.  I  know  of  no  parallel,  except  J  ba 
Wesley. 

Amid  occupations  so  diversified  he  could  d<  '« 
fail  to  find  euemics,  but  there  seems  no  josl 
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in  the  imputations  which  were  cast  upon  him, 
except  somewhat  of  rashness,  in  his  eogage- 

j     ments,  arising  from  his  over  sanguine  expecta- 

|  tations,  and  a  want  of  prudence,  in  the  use  of 
money.  It  is  easy  to  call  such  a  man  an  en- 
thusiast, to  pronounce  his  views  visionary,  his 
aims  uncertain,  and  his  objects  unattainable. 
But  whatever  we  may  think  of  his  life,  there  is 
Done,  who  will  not  envy  its  close.  In  the  midst 
of  the  beautiful  village  he  had  erected,  in  the 
fall  maturity  of  age,  but  with  strength  undi- 
minished, with  mind  undecayed,  he  received 
his  summons  to  pay  the  great  debt  of  hu- 
manity and  he  yielded  to  the  common  lot,  sup- 
ported by  the  consolation  of  the  past  and  bright 
hopes  of  the  future,  and  the  sympathies  of  the 
community,  which  his  labors  had  rendered 
prosperous,  every  member  of  which  looked  to 
him  as  a  father,  and  served  him  with  filial 
love.  A  great  concourse  of  people  attended  his 
burial;  thirty-two  of  his  preachers,  (among 
whom  were  those  who  had  borne  the  Gospel, 
and  left  his  name  in  every  zone,)  carried  his 
body  to  its  grave,  with  music  and  singing,and 

j  the  attendance  of  the  whole  commuuity; — and 
as  all  which  was  mortal  was  deposited  in  its 
last  earthly  resting  place,  twenty-one  hundred 
of  his  discipies  lifted  their  voices  together  in 
one  of  his  hymns  of  thanksgiving,  and  the 
narrative  relates,  that  when  they  closed  their 

I  6olemn  duty,  every  man's  faith  was  strength- 
ened, and  every  heart  was  filled  with  an  holy, 
silent,  joy. 

To  delineate  the  distinguishing  characteris- 
tics of  a  religious  denominations  is  an  under- 
taking of  no  small  delicacy,  especially  for  a 
layman.  It  is  easy  to  give  its  creed;  but  the 
written  symbol  of  any  party,  theological  or 
political,  gives  little  insight  of  its  inner  life  and 
spirit.  But  the  subject  of  my  address  springs 
j  so  directly  from  the  opinions  and  usages  of 
this  community  that  I  must  attempt  to  sketch 
thern,  even  at  the  risk  of  misunderstanding  and 
being  misunderstood. 

At  the  time  when  Ilernhutt  was  founded, 
the  religious  life  of  Germany  was  principally 


absorbed  in  the'  barren  speculation  and  use- 
less questions  of  dogmatic  theology,  which  ad- 
mit no  solution,  no  uuiformity  of  opinion  in 
this  stage  of  our  existence.  The  members  of 
the  Moravian  Society  were  mostly  men  of 
limited  intellectual  attainments,  and  being 
gathered  from  different  sections  and  having 
been  reared  under  very  diversified  relig  ou? 
culture,  no  common  ground  then  could  be 
found,  upon  the  agreement  of  opinions.  Ic 
was  necessary  therefore  to  adopt  some  other 
basis,  broad  enough  to  admit  all,  and  sufficient- 
ly comprehensible  by  men  of  their  average  un- 
derstanding. Their  sympathies  and  indications 
corresponded  with  the  Pietists  of  Halle,  and 
the  religious  tendencies  of  these  mind=>,  neces- 
sarily developed  themselves  in  various  forms 
of  mysteries.  They  therefore  adopted  the 
Augsburg  confession,  which  is  a  formula  of 
the  orthodox  faith,  in  general  language,  and 
they  abandoned  all  controversial  discussions  and 
theory  questions  as  idle  and  unproductive; 
they  made  little  account  of  the  metaptnsciul 
and  philosophical  dogmas  which  divide  sects, 
and  welcomed  all  as  christian  brothers  who 
trusted  to  the  atonement  of  the  Redeemer. 

Hence  arose  what  they  were  fond  of  de- 
nominating their  "  blood  and  cross  theology." 
The  second  person  of  the  divinity  was  the  sub- 
ject of  especial  worship.  Every  trait  of  his 
personal  character,  every  circumstance  of  his 
life  was  meditated  and  dwelt  upon  as  profitable 
matter  of  devout  contemplation;  but  they 
especially  sought  to  awaken  the  religious  sensi- 
bilities, by  presenting  the  external  fact  of  his 
cruciGxion,  and  its  attendants  by  the  live- 
liest pictures  of  the  most  ardent  mobid  fancy. 
The  physical  part  of  our  Lord's  sufferings 
formod  the  point  with  which  the  believer 
was  to  manifest  sorrow  for  sin  and  gratitude 
for  redemption.  And  their  prayers  and  worship 
were  particularly  calculated  to  Him,  as  the 
creator  and  preserver  as  well  as  the  redeemer 
of  the  world,  the  source,  not  only  of  their  par- 
don and  salvation,  but  of  every  other  benefit 
and  of  every   earthly  blessing.    The  most 
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passionate  appeals  were  made  to  the  sympa- 
thies of  their  hearers,  and  their  devotional  po- 
etry, and  the  music  which  they  highly  culti- 
vated, contributed  in  no  slight  degree  to 
deepen  and  perpetuate  these  impressions. 
Thus  the  faith  they  sought  was  attained  thro' 
love;  for  who,  they  said,  can  meditate  on  the 
passion  of  our  Lord  without  loving  him,  aud 
whoso  loveth  him  will  believe  in  him,  and 
keep  his  commandments. 

This  course  thus  described,  differs  little 
from  that  of  other  pious  bodies,  with  mysti- 
cal  tendencies.  But  the  faith  of  the  converts 
thus  acquired,  immediately  received  a  practi- 
cal direction; — t:  Your  Saviour  sent  you  here 
to  labor  in  h:s  service  and  you  must  not  neg- 
lect his  will."  The  whole  external  economy 
and  discipline  is  designed  to  deepen  those 
religious  sensibilities  and  carry  them  into  out- 
er life. 

I  believe  that  the  attempt  to  maintain  a 
community  of  property  was  not  long  main- 
tained. But  the  members  are  divided  into 
bands  and  classes.  The  children,  the  unmarri- 
ed brethren,  the  unmarried  sisters,  the  married, 
and  widows  and  widowers  are  separated  from 
each  other,  under  the  care  of  a  class-lead- 
er, by  whom  their  morals  and  deportment  are 
closely  watched,  aud  who  leads  each  friend 
into  the  culture  of  the  virtues  appropriate  to 
their  station. 

The  officers  of  the  community  are  Bishops 
Preachers,  Elders,  Stewards,  Assistants  and 
Deacons.  During  Zinzendorff's  life  the  ulti- 
mate government  was  in  him;  since  his  decease 
their  general  business  is  managed  by  a  confer- 
ence. At  rare  intervals  a  synod  has  been  as- 
sembled, composed  of  members,  from  every 
Moravian  station,  throughout  the  world. 
Only  eight  such  meetings  have  been  holden 
for  within  ninety  years. 

The  discipline  of  this  people  is  maintained 
with  great  strictness.  They  are  peculiarly 
distinguished  by  their  strict  morals,  honesty, 
gentleness  of  deportment,  order,  temperance 
and  benevolence;   cleanliness  of  habitation, 


and  especially  of  their  houses  of  worship,  is 
carried  perhaps  to  excess.  The  neatest  woman 
in  Huron  county  would  find  herself  surpas.-ed 
by  visiting  the  church  in  Gnadenhutton  in  this 
State.  Labor  is  regarded  a  religious  duty, 
and  members  are  expected  to  contribute  a 
tithe  of  their  increase  to  the  Society.  Oaths 
and  games  of  chance  are  prohibited;  intimacy 
between  the  sexes  hardly  permitted  before 
marriage.  Marriage  used  to  be  determined 
by  lot;  it  is  now  conducted  by  the  advice  and 
and  perhaps  by  the  selection  of  the  elders.  I 
know  not  how  closely  these  early  usages  are 
maintained  in  the  American  congregation,  but 
their  spirit  is  preserved:  and  the  Moravian 
villages  throughout  the  world  are  distinguish- 
ed for  cleanliness,  quiet,  systematic  industry, 
good  morals  and  disposition  to  obey  the  laws; 
results  which  cannot  fail  to  arise  from  a  people 
who  are  required  to  perform  every  act  of  their 
lives  by  repeating  alone. — "  The  Saviour  wills 
it." 

Their  religious  exercises  are  objects  of  great 
care  and  attention.  Their  houses  of  worship 
are  spacious,  well  warmed  and  ventilated,  with 
convenient  seats,  ornamented  in  the  season 
with  flowers,  aud  kept  with  the  most  scrupu- 
lous neatness.*  A  daily  service  is  intended  to 
be  kept  up  for  each  class,  and  assemblies  of 
the  whole  congregation  are  frequent.  They 
generally  use  a  liturgy;  great  reliance  is  placed 
upon  music,  both  instrumental  and  vocal. 
Their  early  devotional  poetry  is  reproached, 
perhaps  justly,  with  great  grossness  and  coarse- 
ness; all  traces  of  which  have  disappeared, 
with  the  days  of  their  early  enthusiasm. 

They  observe  certain  anniversaries  as  feast 
days,  to  commemorate  stirriug  events.  The 
communion  is  administered  every  month,  which 
all  of  suitable  age  partake.  It  is  preceded  by 
a  love  feast,  which  is  conducted  with  prayer 
and  singing,  and  the  partaking  some  light  re- 
freshment, and  closed  by  a  kiss  of  peace. 
The  last  hours  of  the  closing  year  are  devoted 
to  religious  exercises.  The  washing  of  feet  ii 
still  sometimes  practiced.    They  do  not  mouru 
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for  the  dead;  they  call  it  "  going  home."  As 
soon  a3  the  breath  has  departed,  it  is  announc- 
ed from  the  church  tower  by  singing  a  hymn 
of  thanksgiving,  accompanied  by  the  trombone 
and  trumpet,  and  the  tuco  indicates  the  class 
to  which  the  deceased  belonged.  The  body 
is  interred  with  a  white  shroud  and  accompani- 
ed by  the  same  musical  instruments,  is  borne 
to  the  cemetery,  kept  neat  as  a  garden,  and  the 
frieuds  of  the  departed  congratulate  each  other 
that  he  has  been  called  to  his  heavenly  home- 
Every  Easter  at  sunrise,  the  whole  congrega- 
tion march  to  the  place  of  sepultre,  with  mu- 
sic, and  after  naming  affectionately,  the  names 
of  those  who  have  died,  during  the  past  year, 
give  thanks  to  the  Saviour  for  summoning  so 
many  of  their  companions  home. 

The  duty  of  confession,  that  great  instru- 
ment of  iufluence  in  the  Romish  church,  is 
not  recognized;  its  place  is  supplied  by  the 
intercourse,  which  each  class-leader  is  required 
to  maintain  with  each  member  of  his  class 
before  each  communion. 

Among  other  efficacious  measures  to  advance 
personal  piety  is  the  Book  of  Watchwords  or 
"Loosung  "  It  is  a  kind  of  calendar,  publish- 
ed annually  by  the  directors,  containing  a  text 
from  the  bible  and  a  verse  from  some  hymn, 
for  each  day  in  the  year.  Each  member  is 
expected  to  commit  them  to  memory,  and 
make  them  the  subject  of  his  meditation  for 
the  day.  Originally  they  were  proclaimed 
daily  from  the  tower  of  the  church;  they  are 
now  printed,  and  distributed  to  each  member. 
The  propriety  of  the  name  arises  from  its  an- 
alogy to  the  daily  watchword  or  password  of 
military  life. 

The  fanciful  notions  of  the  brethren  are 
full  of  striking  applications  of  these  texts  to 
the  conditions  of  individuals,  and  they  regard 
them  as  special  communications  from  above. 
The  text  on  the  day  of  ZinzeudorlTs  death 
was  from  Chronicles  xxix,  30th. 

"And  they  sang  praises  with  gladness  and 
bowed  their  heads  and  worshipped." 

But  the  great  and  leading  peculiarity  of 


this  people  is  its  missionary  spirit.  The  ante- 
cedents which  I  have  so  slightly  sketched 
show  how  readily  the  members  of  the  congre- 
gation were  impelled  towards  the  work  of  con- 
version. In  1732  when  their  number  did  not 
exceed  four  hundred,  they  began  that  system 
of  missions  which  extended  itself  so  wonderful- 
ly. The  first  station  was  established  iu  the  Dan- 
ish island  of  St.Thomas.  Ial760,at  Ziozendorffd 
death,  there  existed  Moravian  missionary  sta- 
tions and  brethren,  at  Hernhut,  at  Filgerruh, 
at  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam,  at  London, 
EbersdorfF,  Berlin  and  Zeyst,  iu  Germany, — 
Oxford,  Fulueck  and  the  Isle  of  Man  in  Eng- 
land; at  Stockholm  and  Petersburg  and 
on  the  White  Sea  in  Russia,  in  Switzerland 
in  Norway  and  Greenland,  and  the  Cape  o  f 
Good  Hope;  in  Louisana,  St.  Thomas,  St. 
Johns,  aud  St.  Croix,  in  the  West  Indies,  in 
Georgia,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York,  be- 
sides traveling  preachers  in  Persia  and  iu  Far- 
ther India. 

In  January,1854,the  entire  full  membership  of 
their  church  did  not  exceed  17,500  souls  iuclud- 
ing  children.  But  they  had  20O  persons  males 
and  females  engaged  in  missions,  or  one-sixth  of 
their  whole  members.  They  can  point  to 
20,000  church  members  in  heatheu  lands,  and 
70,000  under  instructions.  Nor  is  this  all- 
Their  Diapason  Societies,  comprising  the  whole 
sweep  of  the  European  continent,  embrace 
100,000  souls;  and  there  may  be  added  20, 
000  in  the  North  of  Irelaud,  who  are  regularly 
visited  by  their  scripture  readers. 

I  have  a, funeral  sermon,  delivered  on  occa- 
sion of  the  death  of  a  daughter  of  Ohio,  a 
child  of  one  of  our  most  esteemed  citizens. 
She  and  her  husbaud  occupied  the  missonary 
station  at  St.  Thomas;  on  the  same  week 
[1854]  both  received  and  welcomed  their  sum- 
mons "7/ome." 

The  favor  which  the  Moravian  missionaries 
have  ever  received,  from  other  Christian  de- 
nominations, has  arisen  from  that  systematic 
avoidance  of  controversy;  from  the  restriction 
of  their  teaching  to  the  humbler  chriotiaa 
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truths;  and  to  the  absence  of  the  spirit  of 
proselyting.  They  seek  to  connect  with  their 
church  those  only  whom  they  introduce  from 
without  the  faith;  whenever  the  religious  sen- 
timent of  any  whose  connection  and  associa- 
tion are  with  another  sect,  is  awakened  under 
their  preaching,  they  advise  him  to  abide  by 
the  forms  and  worship  of  his  fathers. 

In  1734,  as  a  mission  had  "been  established 
at  St.  Thomas,  and  as  some  of  the  brethren 
had  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Society  be- 
gan to  direct  their  missionary  efforts  to  the 
North  American  Colonies.  The  trustees  of 
the  Colony  of  Georgia,  then  just  opening  it 
for  emigration,  offered  large  inducements  to 
the  Society,  to  establish  their  Mission  there. 
The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  the  first 
body  of  emigrants  under  the  care  "of  Bishop 
Spangenburg,  embarked  in  the  ship  which 
carried  General  Ogelthorpe,  and  John  and 
Charles  Wesley.  The  deportment  of  the 
brethren — their  humility,  their  cheerfulness 
under  dangers  and  privations,  and  their  dis- 
interested kindness,  called  torth  from  the 
Wesleys,  the  strongest  expressions  of  ad- 
miration. 

A  large  number  of  Colonists  soon  fol- 
lowed under  Bishop  Nitchman.  As  soon  as 
the  brethren  found  a  home,  they  opened  a 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  Creeks,  and 
began  to  entertain  hopes  of  establishing  a 
missionary  settlement  among  them — but  the 
Spanish  troubles  soon  occurred,  and  when 
the  brethren,  in  conformity  with  their  ten- 
ets, declined  taking  up  arm^,  to  resist  the 
threatened  encroachments,  they  incurred  so 
great  unpopularity,  that  they  felt  con- 
strained to  abandon  Georgia,  and  in  1740  all 
the  connexion  joined  their  associates  in 
Philadelphia. 

Bishop  Spangenburg  remained  in  Ameri- 
ca more  than  three  years  and  returned  in 
1739.  He  became  acquainted  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  North  American  Indians, 
through  Conrad  Weiser,  who  was  long  em- 
ployed by  the  Government  as  an  interpreter, 


and  who  w^s  wdl  acquainted  with  all  the 
neighboring  nations.  Through  the  repre- 
sentations of  Spangenburg,  on  his  return  to 
Europe,  the  Society  at  Jblernhutt  were  led 
to  attempt  missionary  operations  with  them, 
and  Christian  David  Rauch  was  appointed 
to  bear  the  wrord  to  them  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity should  be  presented.  He  arrived  in 
New  York  in  1740,  a  stranger  in  the  land 
where  he  was  sent  to  labor,  ignorant  of  the 
customs  and  language  of  the  people,  but 
strong  in  purpose  and  confident  in  the  truth 
and  importance  of  his  message. 

The  Leni  Lenape  or  Delaware  Nation  and 
its  kindred  tribes  then  occupied  the  Atlantic 
coast  from  Maine  to  North  Carolina,  com- 
prising New  England,  New  York,  east  of 
the  Hudson,  all  New  Jersey,  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania and  Virginia.  The  Five  Nations  or 
Iroquois,  held  the  remainder  of  New  York 
and  claimed  the  northern  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  wrestern  half  of  Ohio  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  TTyandots,  the  Shawnees  and 
the  Miamies.  The  homes  of  the  powerful 
southern  tribes  were  beyond  the  Cumber- 
land and  Tennessee  rivers.  The  interme- 
diate country,  viz.  all  Kentucky,  the  eastern 
half  of  Ohio  and  those  parts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Virginia  which  lay  west  of  the 
Alleghanies  was  appropriately  named  "the 
Bloody  Ground" — for  it  was  the  common 
battlefield  of  the  fierce  nations  which  sur- 
rounded it ;  claimed  by  each,  occupied  by 
none,  and  so  exposed  to  the  hostile  inroads 
of  all,  that  up  to  the  middle  of  the  last  c  n- 
tury  no  red  man  dared  make  it  his  p?rma- 
nent  homo. 

Soon  after  Ranch's  arrival  a  deputation  o 
Mohegan  Indians,  who  are  a  branch  of  the 
Delaware  family,  visited  New  York,  and  he 
obtained  permission  from  them  to  accompany 
them  home  to  Shekomeko,  an  Indian  town  on 
the  border  of  Connecticut  and  New  York 
He  was  met  with  all  the  obstacles  which  have 
ever  attended  intercourse  of  this  nature  with 
that  people— their  igoorauce,  their  lowles5 
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freedom,  their  warlike  dispositions,  their  fero- 
cious customs,  their  wild  superstitions  and  their 
unsleeping  jealousy  of  strangers.  But  his 
worst  difficulties  arose  from  the  conduct  of  the 
whites.  The  traders,  whose  profits  depended 
upon  their  pandering  to  the  appetite  of  the 
Indians  for  spirituous  liquors,  belied  his  ob- 
jects, nullified  his  efforts,  and  stimulated 
the  suspicions  of  the  natives  against  him. 

But  Rauck's  faith  failed  not,  nor  was  he 
finally  disappointed  in  his  purpose.  One  of 
Li3  first  conquests  to  Christianity  was  an  In- 
dian who  had  entered  into  a  formal  combina- 
tion to  kill  him.  When  Rauch  heard  of  it,  he 
visited  him  in  his  cabin  as  a  guest;  and  as  the 
suspicious  native  stood  over  him  contemplat- 
ing his  peaceful  and  defenceless  repose,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  this  cannot  be  a  bad  man,  who 
sleeps  so  calmly  in  the  presence  of  one  whom 
he  knows  to  be  his  enemy."  From  thencefor 
ward  he  became  the  devoted  attendant  o^ 
Roach  and  his  interpreter.  Others  soon  fol- 
lowed; and  from  this  beginning  Roach  sur- 
mounted the  prejudices  and  won  the  favor  of 
both  his  red  and  white  neighbors,  and  pursued 
his  missionary  career  with  the  most  encourag- 
ing prospects. 

It  was  not  until  late  in  1740  that  the  breth- 
ren could  find  a  suitable  place  for  a  permanent 
settlement  in  Pennsylvania.  They  then  estab- 
lished themselves  at  Bethlehem,  and  soon  after- 
wards purchased  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitfield 
his  building  and  property  at  Nazareth,  which 
he  had  designed  as  a  Xegro  School.  These 
both  were  on  the  extreme  western  border  of 
the  settlements  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Delawares  and  not  distant 
from  their  Council  Fire.  The  number  of 
brethren  soon  increased  and  the  congregation 
assumed  the  oversight  of  missionary  opera- 
tions in  the  Colonies,  and  began  to  acquire  a 
wholesome  influence  over  the  neighboring  In- 
dians. 

In  1742  Count  ZinzendorfFand  his  daughter 
Benigna,  having  principally  in  view  an  exten- 
sion of  his  missionary  system  among  the 


heathen,  visited  the  several  American  Stations. 
He  remained  in  this  locality  about  a  year.  lie 
came  first  to  Bethlehem;  he  traveled  to  Sheke- 
meko  and  made  various  journeys  among  the 
Indian  towns  high  upon  the  Delaware  and  Sus- 
quehanna, and  he  had  an  interesting  interview 
with  a  numerous  deputation  of  the  Five  Na- 
tions, while  returning  from  Philadelphia.  Af- 
ter his  return  from  Europe  other  laborers  were 
sent  into  the  field,  who  opened  and  kept  up  an 
intercourse,  not  only  with  the  Delawares,  but 
among  all  the  accessible  tribes.  The  mission- 
aries while  with  the  Indian?,  assimulated  them- 
selves as  closely  as  possible,  in  food,  dressf 
habitations  and  manners  of  life — supplied  their 
daily  wants  by  laboring  with  the  Iudians  for 
wages,  receiving  such  necessaries  only  from 
Bethlehem  as  could  not  otherwise  be  obtained. 
By  this  deportment,  by  the  absence  of  all 
selfish  views,  and  of  all  attempts  at  trading, 
except  for  the  merest  necessaries,  and  by  sys. 
tematic  attempts  to  advance  their  temporaj 
comforts  as  well  as  their  spiritual  improve- 
ment, they  won  the  confidence  of  that  wild 
people  and  set  their  jealousy  asleep.  Every 
station  they  occupied,  every  establishment 
which  they  planted  at  that  time  seemed  to 
prosper,  and  offered  a  good  hope  that  the 
great  object  might  be  attained  of  1<  ading  these 
children  of  the  forest  from  barbarism  to  a 
regular  civilized  Christian  life. 

I  have  no  time  to  pursue  in  detail  the  pro- 
gress and  termination  of  these  eastern  mis- 
sions. The  same  story  may  be  told  of  all.  The 
white  people  wanted  their  land — the  white 
traders  wanted  their  trade — for  these  merce- 
nary purposes,  they  systematically  broke  down 
every  moral  and  religious  influence  through 
which  good  men  sought  their  civilization,  they 
curtailed  their  means  of  subsistence,  they  in- 
troduced the  vices  aud  the  diseases  of  the 
whites,  they  corrupted  one  sex,  they  demoral- 
ized both,  and  drove  them  yet  further  into  the 
wilderness. 

I  ought  not  to  pass  over  the  breaking  up 
the  Station  at  SheUomcko.    My  good  coun- 
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trymen  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims,  saw 
them  preaching  in  a  language  which  they 
could  not  understand,  aud  found  they  would 
not  discuss  the  Five  Points  of  Calvinism,  they 
therefore  set  them  down  as  Papists,  perhaps 
Jesuits,  and  spread  the  story  that  they  had 
concealed  three  thousand  stand  of  arms  and  a 
large  sum  of  money,  to  aid  the  Indians  in  ex- 
terminating the  whites.  While  the  mission- 
.aries  were  living  down  these  idle  stories, 
some  wise  people,  seeing  the  influence  which 
they  were  acquiring  over  the  Indians,  could 
find  no  other  cause  than  Witchcraft;  and  they 
began  to  look  up  the  command,  "Thou  shalt 
not  suffer  a  witch  to  live."  The  citizens  of 
New  York  were  not  so  much  troubled  at  the 
want  of  orthodoxy  as  distrustful  of  the  regu- 
larity of  their  ordination.  To  obtain  satis- 
faction on  this  point  their  preachers  were  ar- 
rested by  a  warrant  from  some  Dogberry 
Justice  and  subjected  to  repeated  and  vex_ 
atious  exatnination,  as  well  by  the  Justice  as 
by  the  Court  at  Poughkeepsie,  aud  finally  be- 
fore the  Governor  and  Council  at  New  York. 
These  scruples  were  set  at  rest  by  a  certificate 
from  the  Arch- bishop  of  Canterbury,  authen- 
ticating the  regular  succession  of  their  Bishops 
in  the  true  Apostolic  line.  The  Governor  next 
teudered  the  Oath  of  Allegiance.  They  were 
willing  to  promise,  but  their  tenets  tarbade  the 
Oath.  The  Governor  and  Council  did  not 
understand  how  a  man  in  Now  York  would 
preach  who  wovld  not  swear,  and  the  preach- 
ers were  expelled  from  the  Province.  The 
Iudian  Congregation  soon  followed,  and  were 
distributed  among  the  settlements  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  thus  Suekemoke  was  abandoned  in 
1746. 

The  labors  of  the  brethren  were  thenceforth 
more  particularly  devoted  to  the  Indians  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  they  were  soon  encouraged 
by  their  usual  success.  A  considerable  num- 
ber were  gathered  at  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth 
for  the  purposes  of  education,  both  in  letters 
and  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  They  sent 
preachers  and  established  stations  at  all  con- 


venient points  upon  the  Delaware  and  Susque- 
hanna, and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Del- 
aware nation  were  making  large  approaches  to 
the  manners  and  faith  ol  the  white  men. 

The  peace  of  Aix  La  Chappelle  wa3  an  hol- 
low peace  at  best,  Hostiilties  were  scarcely 
interrupted  in  America,  and  war  was  soon  re- 
sumed in  Europe,  for  the  prize  was  the  domini- 
on of  the  Western  States.  The  French  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  connexion  with  the 
Indians; — even  the  Five  Nations  were  alien- 
ated from  the  English,  and  an  Indian  war 
ensued,  until  it  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  at 
Fasten  in  1758.  These  were  the  days  of  Brad- 
dock  and  W ashingtoo,  of  the  capture  of  Can- 
ada and  the  building  of  Fort  Pitt,  and  the  ter- 
rors ot  an  Iudiau  massacre  were  spread  alon? 
the  line  of  the  frontier.  It  produced  its  usual 
consequences  upon  the  operation  of  the  breth- 
ren. Their  labors  were  interrupted,  their  con- 
gregations dispersed,  their  stations  destroyed 
and  their  influence  lost.  Their  mission  house 
at  Mahoney  was  attacked  by  the  savages  and 
burned,  and  eleven  whfte  members  of  the  so- 
ciety perished  by  the  knife,  or  in  the  flames. 

But  the  peace  of  1758  again  restored  them 
to  their  usual  avocations,  and  prosperity  again 
smiled  upon  them,  until  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Pontiac  war.  The  restlessness  aod 
cupidity  of  the  whites,  for  Indian  territory,  PC 
mained  unabated, — encroachment  was  met  by 
resistance;  the  domineering  oppressions  of  one 
party  encountered  the  barbarous  cruelties  oi 
the  other,  until  uneasinesss,  suspicions,  and 
gloomy  apprehensions  prevailed  upon  tbc 
whole  frontier,  terminating  in  the  most  fero- 
cious enmity.  It  is  not  strange,  that  this  w-4f 
between  races  should  assume  its  most  savage 
form.  But  it  is  strange  that  right,  ja3(  i< fe  •  ; 
humanity,  should  all  be  forgotten  by  the  cr 
ized  man,  and  that  perfidious  treachery  and  un- 
re'entiug  cruelty  should  be  looked  upon  aa  I 
gitimate  means,  for  the  destruction  ot  defci 
less  and  unresisting  human  beings.  No 
considerations,  however,  entered  into  the  min  • 
of  the  frontiersman:   As  he  shuddered  at  tl* 
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horrid  scenes,  which  attended  the  Indian  war- 
fare, .an  opinion,  which  I  think  must  have  de- 
scended from  the  strictest  of  the  Puritans  of 
other  times,  seemed  to  prevail  universally  a- 
mong  them  that  the  Red  Race  were  Canaanites, 
whom  it  was  a  religious  duty  to  exterminate, 
which, unperformed,  would  call  down  the  judg- 
ments of  Heaven. 

Irresistible  delusions  often  arise  and  subju- 
gate the  souls  of  individuals,  and  si  ilar  delu- 
sions sometimes  affect  a  whole  nation.  The 
English  in  the  Popish  Plot, — The  French, 
while  at  various  times  they  were  pursuing  a 
phantom,  which  they  called  Liberty,  and  the 
same  peculiar  ferocity,  with  which  the  Penn- 
sylvaoians,  more  than  once,  have  pursued  the 
Red  Race,  seems  to  me,  explainable  on  no 
other  hypothesis,  than  the  proseuce  of  some 
such  terrible  hallucination. 

In  17G4,  a  remnant  of  one  of  the  Eastern 
tribes  dwelt  at  Canastoga,  now  Lancaster,  in 
Pennsylvania .  They  were  the  slender  remnant 
of  a  once  powerful  tribe,  which  offered  their 
welcome  and  their  hospitalities  to  Penn,  at  his 
landing,  aud  which  had  ever  since  remained  in 
the  midst  of  the  English,  and  under  their  pro- 
tection;— a  poor,  squalid,  impoverished  set, 
about  thirty  in  number,  who  obtained  a  living 
partly  on  charity,  and  in  part  on  such  humble 
services  as  they  could  render  their  neighbors. 
A  party  of  fiifty-six  meu  resolved  on  the  de- 
struction of  these  homeless  and  defenseless 
wretches.  The  Indians  had  timely  notice  of  the 
inteuded  attack,  but  they  could  not  believe  that 
a  people  with  whom  they  lived  for  almost  a 
century,  could  become  their  enemy,  without 
cause,  "When  the  assassins  came  to  the  settle- 
ment, none  were  present,  except  the  women,  the 
children,  and  the  decriped  old  men;  all  others 
were  at  work  on  the  neighboring  (arms.  But 
neither  age,  nor  sex,  nor  infirmity,  stayed  their 
purpose: — every  one  found,  was  deliberarely 
murdered.  The  absent  men  were  sought  by 
their  friends,  hurried  to  Lancaster,  and  locked 
in  jail,  as  a  place  of  security.  That  same  band 
of  Ruffians  broke  into  the  jail,  in  open  day,  on 


the  same  murderous  errand.  The  unresisting 
objects  of  their  cruelty  fell  upon  their  knees 
before  their  assassins,  and  in  that  posture,  all 
received  the  hatchet.  The  work  was  soon 
over; — the  bodies,  horribly  mangled,  lay  scat- 
tered about  the  yard.  The  wretches  departed, 
and  were  never  punished. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  for  us  to  realize 
that  an  act  like  this,  could  have  ever  been  com- 
mitted by  our  own  people,  almost  in  our  own 
times  The  field  of  battle  may  present  the 
example  of  large  slaughter,  under  hot  blood, 
the  highest  excitement,  and  in  the  course  of 
manly  resistance;  but  the  deliberate  butchery 
of  defenceless  and  unresisting  human  beings,  of 
both  sexes,  and  all  ages,  (such  as  Pennsylva- 
nia^ have  more  than  once  perpetrated.)  have 
been  only  paralleled,  in  modern  times,  by  the 
French  people  in  the  days  of  terror. 

Threats  of  a  similar  fate  were  immediately 
communicated  to  the  Christian  converts.  The 
Governor  confessed,  that  he  was  unable  to 
protect  them  in  their  homes,  aud  more  than 
two  hnudred  were  removed  to  Philadelphia. 
The  mob  pursued  them  to  Germantown,  and 
were  only  kept  from  violence,  by  the  mili- 
tary power  of  the  province,  and  the  persuasions 
of  Franklin  and  other  distinguished  men.  They 
were  placed  in  close  confinement,  as  the  only 
mode  of  protection,  suffering  from  cold,  hun- 
ger, disease,  and  waut  of  exercise,  (to  them 
worse  than  all,)  supported  chiefly  by  charity, 
and  defended  with  difficulty  from  the  mobs 
which  repeatedly  assembled  around  them,  howl- 
ing for  their  blood.  Fifty-six  of  their  number 
were  released  by  death,  and  received  an  igno- 
minious burial,  in  the  Potter's  Field.  It  was 
only  deemed  safe  to  release  the  remainder  of 
them  on  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  peace,  in 
December,  1764,  when  they  were  permitted  to 
return  to  their  homes,  on  the  Susquehanna, 
after  more  than  a  year  of  confinement. 

It  was  in  vain,  however,  to  resist  these  pop- 
ular opinions,  and  prejudices,  and  it  became  a 
matter  of  pressing  necessity,  to  remove  the 
Indians,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  Whites. 
The  upper  Susquehanna  offered  a  tempting  asy- 
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lam,  but  it  was  evident  that  it  would  soon 
come  within  range  of  the  settlements,  and  that 
a  region  still  more  remote,  must  be  sought  as 
a  place  of  rest. 

Tosvards  the  close  of  the  French  war,  when 
the  English  were  pursuing  their  career  of  coo- 
quest,  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  sought 
a  messenger,  willing  to  uudertake  the  dangerous 
service  of  visiting  the  Western  Indians  in  their 
home  and  invite  them  to  a  meeting  for  a  treaty. 
The  difficulties  and  hardships  of  such  a  jour- 
ney were  very  great, — the  risk  of  perishing  by 
the  hands  of  the  savages  was  enough  to  de- 
ter almost  any  one  from  the  dangerous  service. 
An  able  and  willing  messeuger,  at  length  was 
found  in  Frederic  Post. 

This  stout  hearted  man  was  born  in  Ger- 
many, and  came  to  Pennsylvania  among  the 
early  emigrants,  in  1742 .    He  was  sent  as  a 
missionary  to  Sbekemoko,  but  having  infringed 
the  rules  of  ihe  directors,  by  marrying  an  In- 
dian wife,  he  was  discharged  from  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Society,  without  losing  his  mem- 
bership in  the  congregation.    When  the  Indi- 
an congregation  at  Shekemoko  was  dispersed, 
he  still  remained  among  the  Indian?,  carrying 
on  the  missionary  work  in  his  own  fashion,  and 
rendering  esseutial  services,  both  to  the  com- 
munity and  the  converts.     He  continued  in 
these  labors  many  years,  interrupted  only  by  a 
short  visit  to  G  ermuny,  in  1746.  He  was  posses- 
ed  of  undaunted  courage,  and  the  most  enthu- 
siastic confidence  in  his  calling,  and  he  acquir- 
ed a  knowledge  and  a  taste  for  life  in  the  forest, 
and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  trails  of 
tho  Indian  character.   He  accepted  an  engage- 
ment of  the  government  of  Pennsylvania,  had 
betweeen  May  1758  and  Jany.  1759,  made  two 
journeys  from  Bethlehem  to  Kushkuskee  on  the 
Beaver  Creek,  and  succeeded  amid  no  common 
obstacle?,  in  leading  the  Indians  to  the  Treaty 
at  Pittsburgh.    His  journals  have  often  been 
priuted;  they  are  among  the  earliest  and  most 
interesting  memorials  of  western  life,  and  of  the 
scenes  which  our  fathers  encountered.    On  his 
return,  finding  theDelawares  withdrawing  from 


Pennsylvania,  and  occupying  the  waters  of  the 
Ohio,  his  missionary  spirit  suggested  the  desire 
to  follow  and  make  himself  useful  to  thern  in 
their  new  abode.  Accordingly  he  made  an- 
other journey,  penetrated  farther  into  the  v;  :■ 
derness,  than  before,  and  built  his  cabin  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  Ohio.  The  spot  has  be 
identified,  within  a  few  years,  by  members  of 
the  Moravian  congregation:  it  stood  on  tie 
banks  of  the  Tuscarawas,  in  the  township  of 
Bethlehem,  near  Bolivar,  by  the  side  of  tie 
great  war  path,  from  Sandusky  to  the  set- 
tlements.  It  is  an  Holy  Place;  and  should 
be  enshrined  in  the  memory  of  this  people;— 
for  it  is  the  first  house  built  by  a  white  mac, 
within  the  limits  of  our  state,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  making  it  his  permanent  home. 

Post  returned  to  Bethlehem,  and  made  ap- 
plication to  the  congregation  for  a  companion 
in  his  enterprise.  The  superintendents  were 
unwilling  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  ap- 
pointing one  of  their  number  to  such  a  dei- 
perate  undertaking,  but  mindful  of  the  great 
object  of  their  life,  to  spread  the  Gospel  at 
every  opening,  they  gave  permission  to  any 
who  dare,  to  accompany  him.  After  consider- 
able effort,  he  found  a  brother,  willing  to  sha.-.- 
his  labors  and  his  daugers,  in  John  Hecke- 
welder. 

J ohn  Gotiel  Eroestus  Hechewelder  was  bor^ 
in  England,  iu  the  year  1743.    His  father  Da- 
vid, was  one  of  the  exiles,  who  fled  from  I  is 
home  in  Moravia  to  Hemhutt,  aud  was  ft  i 
by  the  Society  to  reside,  as  a  missionary,  in 
England.    The  father  emigrated  to  Amer.ca 
with  his  family  before  the  sou  attained  tie 
age  of  eleven.    Heckewelder  was  placed 
school  at  Bethlehem,  his  parents  being  tra:  - 
fered  to  the  West  Indies,  and  his  playma'  - 
were  chiefly  among  the  Indian  children.  After 
spending  some  time  at  school,  at  Betbleh 
and  at  Christian  spring,  he  was  appreLt 
to  a  cooper.    The  impressions  his  miaJ  re- 
ceived from  his  parents,  his  school,  and  hii  io. 
tercourse  with  the  utuives,  united  in  direct  --' 
his  mind  to  missionary  service. 
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Little  preparation  wa3  necessary  for  the 
journey.  They  took  their  departure  from 
Litiz,  near  Lancaster.  On  this  adventure, 
which  seemed  so  desperate,  Post  comineuced 
his  march,  in  his  usual  way,  singing  one  of 
their  soul  stirring  hymns.  The  brethren  stood 
before  the  doors  of  their  houses,  blessing  him 
with  a  sad  farewell.  At  Shippensport  they  left 
the  last  settlement  behind,  aud  they  commen- 
*ced  the  ascent  of  the  Alleglianies,  on  Sunday. 
When  about  half  way,  Post  exclaimed  to  his 
youthful  companion,  "Let  us  keep  our  Love 
Feast  here; — it  is  the  very  day,  and  hour,  when 
the  congregation  are  assembled  for  that  pur- 
pose at  Bethlehem;  let  us  sit  down  aud  sing 
with  them."  Aud  the  travellers  raise!  their 
voices  together  in  one  of  their  most  passionate 
devotional  Hymns,  and  broke  their  bread  to- 
gether, alter  the  prescribed  ceremony,  in  to- 
ken of  their  .fellowship  aud  love.  I  think 
American  History  presents  few  better  sub- 
jects for  the  pencil  or  the  poet  than  this  scene 
of  that  strong  mau  and  his  youthful  associate, 
on  that  wild  mountain,  exchanging  the  tokens 
0/  faithfulness  aud  love,  while  taking  their  last 
glances  of  civilized  life. 

Their  journey  wa3  full  of  incident  and  ro- 
mance, but  we  have  no  time  to  detail  it.  On 
the  thirtj  -third  day  of  their  travel  they  en- 
tered Post's  cabin,  singing  an  hymn  of  thank- 
fnllness. 

The  Indians  had  given  him  permission  to 
occupy  the  ground,  but  when  they  saw  him  pre- 
paring to  feuce  a  little  field,  their  never  slum- 
bering apprehensions  of  encroachment  were 
aroused,  and  they  demanded  an  explanation. 
He  told  them  it  was  for  raising  his  own  pro- 
visions, to  relievo  them  from  the  burden  of  his 
support;  they  made  him  a  very  characteristic 
reply:  "You  say  you  came  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Great  Spirit,  to  teach  us.  Sj  say  the 
Priests  at  Detroit.  If  so,  you  want  no  more 
land  than  they  do;  they  are  content  with  a 
garden,  for  vegetables  and  pretty  flower3.  We 
therefore  think,  that  if  you  are  really  sent 
by  the  Great  Spirit,  he  will  provide  for  you 


in  the  same  manner,  as  he  provides  for  these 
Priests.  We  give  you  a  garden  spot,  fifty 
step3  each  way,  and  no  more."'  This  was  the 
whole  exteut  of  the  enclosure,  which  they  at 
that  time  would  permit.  A  few  weeks  af- 
terwards, Post  was  recalled  to  act  a3  Inter- 
preter to  a  delegation  of  the  Western  Dela- 
wares,  who  were  visiting  Lancaster,  and  Ilecke- 
welder  was  left  alone. 

The  Journal  of  the  youthful  missionary 
has  been  preserved,  and  presents  a  most  in- 
teresting view  of  the  sufferings  of  the  pioneer 
setters.  A  slender  pittance  of  flour  was 
occasionally  received  from  Lord  Pitt.  The 
little  corn  crop  of  the  Indians  was  more  than 
usually  scanty,  and  every  kernel  was  sowed 
for  planting  ;  the  larger  game  was  chiefly 
beyond  his  reach.  Ducks  though  pl.nty 
were  obtained  with  difficulty  and  unce.  ta'n- 
ty  :  his  food  consisted  chiefly  of  fish  and 
the  tender  tops  of  wild  nettles.  One  Indian 
trader  and  his  assistant  were  the  only  whi'es 
on  the  river.  His  intercourse  with  the  In- 
dians consist  d  chiefly  in  assisting  them  in 
building  their  cabins  and  fences,  and  in 
fashioning  their  rude  domestic  utensils  :  his 
relaxations  were,  secretly  perusing  the  few 
devotional  books  which  Post  had  left,  and  in 
keeping  his  journal  by  stealth,  to  avoid  the 
suspicions  of  his  neighbors.  Sickness  of 
course  ensued  from  this  unhealthy  food  and 
these  discouraging  p'ivations,  and  he  was 
only  rescued  from  starvation,  disease  and 
death,  by  the  friendly  offices  of  his  white 
neighbor.  It  was  a  year  of  general  uneasi- 
ness among  the  Indians.  Pontiac  was  then 
combining  the  elements  of  his  correspond- 
ence. The  countenances  of  the  Indians 
grew  dark  and  menacing — all  hope  of  favor- 
able impressions  upon  them  disappeared 
While  he  lingered  on,  hoping  against  hope, 
awaiting  Post's  return,  an  Indian  woman 
revealed  a  conspiracy  against  his  life.  lie 
fled  to  the  trader's  cabin,  and  soon  afterward 
to  Pittsburg.  He  met  Post  on  the  route, 
who  persisted  in  going  forward  to  his  cabin 
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in  spite  of  remonstrances,  but  Post  only 
saved  his  own  life  by  a  speedy  return.  The 
trader  was  ordered  from  the  country  by  the 
Chief,  was  waylaid  on  his  route  to  Pittsburg, 
and  escaped  by  his  fleetness  of  foot.  Thus 
ended  this  attempt  to  establish  the  first 
white  settlement  on  the  Banks  of  the  Mus- 
kingum. 

These  hostile  demonstrations  of  the  west- 
ern Indians  soon  broke  out  into  open  war, 
which  was  however  terminated  by  the  ex- 
pedition of  Bradstreet  and  Boquet.  The 
operations  of  the  congregation  in  Pennsyl- 
vania received  little  obstruc  tion  from  thera, 
and  from  the  return  of  the  captive  Indians 
from  Philadelphia,  their  settlements  in 
northern  Pennsylvania  enjoyed  peace.  New 
stations  were  opened,  amicable  relations  with 
the  New  York  Indians  were  cultivated;  and 
some  of  the  brethren  visited  the  Mohawk, 
Onondaga  and  Genesee.  The  settlement  at 
Friedenhutten  became  a  considerable  village, 
and  the  hospitality  of  the  converts  towards 
their  red  visitors,  both  travelers  and  those 
who  came  for  medicine  or  fled  from  justice, 
was  limited  only  by  their  means,  and  the 
happy  influences  of  the  Moravians  seemed 
increasing  and  extending  every  day. 

But  to  the  Children  of  the  Forest  peace 
bears  its  evils  as  well  as  war.  The  current 
of  white  emigration  had  filled  the  Atlantic 
Slope  of  the  mountains  and  was  flowing  to 
its  destined  West,  degenerating,  blighting 
and  withering  Indian  life  at  every  point  of 
contact.  The  Delaware  Council  Fire  had 
been  transferred  from  the  Susc|uehanna  to 
the  Muskingum  ;  and  invitations  to  the 
brethren  were  often  repeated  to  visit  their 
towns  on  the  waters  of  the  Ohio.  And  when 
it  was  discovered  that  the  Five  Nations  had 
pretended  to  transfer  to  the  English  by  a 
seeret  treaty,  a  title  to  the  whole  of  north- 
ern Pennsylvania,  including  Friedenhutten 
and  almost  all  their  other  villages,  when  the 
traders  in  spite  of  their  resistance  would 
orce  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  upon 


their  followers,  and  when  it  became  apparent 
that  the  title  however  wrongfully  obtained 
would  bo  asserted  by  them,  they  yielded  to 
the  sad  necessity — and  prepared  their  con- 
verts to  seek  an  home  beyond  the  white 
man's  range. 

In  the  autumn  of  1767  the  missionary 
Zeisberger  made  his  first  visit  to  the  west- 
ern Delawares.  He  was  favorably  received 
at  Goshgoshchuenk,  a  village  on  the  Alle- 
gheny river,  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
county  of  Venango.  He  returned  to  Fried- 
enhutten  after  an  absence  of  six  weeks, 
spent  among  the  ordinary  perils  of  wilder- 
ness traveling,  and  his  report  was  so  encour- 
aging that  the  brethren  directed  three  of 
their  preachers,  Zeisberger,  Senseman,  and 
Ettucin,  to  undertake  a  second  visit.  "When 
this  party,  accompanied  with  their  families 
of  converts  had  advanced  as  far  as  Frieden- 
hutten  they  were  encouraged  by  mte  ing 
messengers  from  Goshgoshchuenk,  pres- 
sing their  speedy  return.  They  commenced 
their  journey  from  Friedenhutten  in  April 
1768,  and  reached  their  new  home  after  a 
journey  of  five  weeks.  They  built  a  house 
at  a  place  appointed  for  them,  planted  corn, 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  year  in 
their  new  habitation,  preaching  and  singing 
hymns  in  the  Delaware  language,  which  by 
the  time  they  had  acquired  to  the  great  ac- 
ceptance of  a  numerous  Indian  congregation, 
but  in  the  midst  of  no  little  opposition.  The 
year  1TG9  was  distinguished  by  a  large  in- 
crease of  Indians  to  the  church  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna; audits  favorable  effect  was  expe- 
rienced by  the  preachers  on  the  Alleghany — 
they  founded  another  station  a  few  miles 
south  of  Gosh  Gosh  Chuenk,  at  Lawun- 
hanneh. 

Meanwhile  a  war  broke  out  between  the 
Cherokecs  and  the  Senecas.  The  brethren 
found  their  settlements  upon  the  Allcg^  iny 
on  the  warpath  between  these  two  fiei 
enemies,  they  therefore  joyfully  accepted 
an  invitation  from  the  Dtla^arcs  to  occuj  J 
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a  station  within  their  territory;  and  with  a 
view  to  their  security  from  violence,  the 
preachers  were  formally  adopted  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Munsee  tribe  of  the  Delawares, 
so  that  in  the  event  of  future  war  they 
might  be  treated  as  native  Delawares. 

On  the  17th  of  April,  1770,  the  whole 
western  congregation  removed  to  a  place  on 
the  Beaver,  which  they  denominaed  Frieden- 
stadt  or  the  City  of  Peace.  They  continued 
in  this  locality  for  more  than  a  year,  receiv- 
ing new  adherents  from  the  Indians,  and  new 
preachers  and  assistants  from  Bethlehem. 

At  that  time  the  Council  Fire  of  the  Del- 
awares was  at  Gekelemukpechenk.  The 
town  was  on  the  waters  of  the  Muskingum; 
I  do  not  know  its  exact  position  but  believe 
at  Wapatomica.  The  invitations  were  fre- 
quently repeated  to  the  settlement  at  Fried- 
enstadt,  for  removal,  and  in  1771  were 
pressingly  renewed  under  the  appre- 
hensions inspired  by  a  fatal  experi- 
ence. In  the  spring  of  1771,  Zeisberger 
visited  Gekelemukpechenk  to  repel  some 
evil  report.  He  afterward  attended  the  Con- 
ference at  Bethlehem  during  the  summer. 
At  this  general  meeting  it  was  determined 
to  transfer  all  their  Indian  missions  to  the 
Muskingum,  and  Zeisberger  was  directed  to 
visit  that  region  and  select  suitable  situa- 
tions. Zeisberger  returned  in  October,  spent 
the  winter  in  Friedenstadt,  and  on  the  11th 
of  the  then  next  March  he  started  on  his 
journey,  and  on  the  16th  of  March,  1772,  he 
made  the  proposed  selection  for  the  new 
Colony.  It  was  on  the  Tuscarawas,  a  few 
miles  below  New  Philadelphia — a  wide  bot- 
tom, of  the  richest  land,  several  miles  in 
length,  with  good  water,  good  planting 
ground,  much  game,  and  every  other  conve- 
nience for  the  support  of  an  Indian  commu- 
nity. He  then  visited  the  Indian  Council 
and  received  from  them  an  hearty  welcome, 
a  grant  of  the  land  and  every  assurance  of 
protection. 

Immediately  afterwards   Zeisberger  re- 
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turned  to  Friedenstadt  and  communicated 
the  results  of  his  journey.  Five  families 
consisting  of  twenty-five  persons  were  desig- 
nated to  begin  the  settlement.  On  the  14th 
of  April  they  left  their  homes  with  Zeis- 
berger; they  arrived  at  their  destination  on 
the  3d  of  May,  the  next  day  marked  out 
their  plantations,  assigned  the  allotted  por- 
tion to  each  family,  erected  their  field  huts, 
commenced  their  clearings,  and  called  the 
name  of  the  town  Schoenbrun  or  beautiful 
spring. 

The  village  exists  no  longer;  even  the 
beautiful  spring  thereof  the  p"ogress  of  im- 
provement has  ceased  to  flow,  yet  the  place 
is  holy,  for  it  was  the  scene  of  that  grand 
event  in  the  history  of  our  State  where  the 
man  of  European  descent  first  lighted  the 
fire3  of  his  domestic  altar,  upon  land  he 
could  justly  call  his  own.  All  previous  oc- 
cupation had  been  temporary  and  primitive; 
but  this  Indian  grant  has  been  acknowledge  d 
by  Government,  and  the  possession  of  that 
day  under  that  title,  has  been  maintained 
until  now,  without  interruption,  save  during 
the  few  years  of  warfare  on  the  border. 

The  next  few  years  which  followed  their  re- 
moval to  Ohio  was  a  season  of  prosperity  with 
the  ministers.    In  August  1772,  the  beii  jving 
Indians  from  Pennsylvania  reached  the  settle- 
ment.   In  the  autumn  the  congregation  of 
Freidenstadt  arrived,  and  occupied  the  town  of 
Gnadenhutten,  ten  miles  below.    And  in  the 
spring  of  1775  the  settlement  of  Liehtecau 
was  formed,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  grant, 
and  in  proximity  to  the  Delaware  council 
fire,  with  a  view  of  accommodating  and  of 
maintaining  a  closer  intercourse  both  with 
Delawares  and  with  strangers  of  other  tribes. 
Friendly  visits  were  interchanged  between 
Tasberger  aud  the  Shawnee;  on  the  Sioto  and 
Nation  still  more  remote  scut  representatives 
to  listen  to  the  words  of  the  preacher.  The 
influence  of  the  brethren  seemed  to  be  rapid- 
ly spreading,  while  peace  prevailed  within. 
The  number  of  the  adhering  Indians  iu  the 
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year  .1775  was  414. 

To  them  the  aits  and  usages  of  common 
life  were  industriously  practised.  Their  cul- 
tivation was  extended,  the  number  of  domestic 
animals  increased,  they  built  solid  and  com- 
fortable log-houses,  and  filled  them  with  house- 
hold conveniences,  they  abandoned  the  use  of 
paint  and  feathers,  and  assumed  the  dress  of 
the  whites.  Schools  were  established,  books 
of  elementary  instruction  prescribed  in  their 
native  tongue,  and  religious  exercises  main- 
tained these  signs  of  prosperity;  while  abid- 
ing in  peace  under  the  protection  of  the 
whole  nation.  The  missionaries  thanked  God 
and  took  courage  in  view  of  their  increasing 
influence. 

Their  situation  nevertheless  was  not  without 
embarassment;  from  external  causes.  They 
were  sufficiently  remote  from  the  Lord  Dun- 
more  war,  which  chiefly  affected  the  frontiers 
of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  to  remain 
without  molestation.  But  when  the  bond 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  was 
broken,  it  was  clearly  seen  that  both  parties 
would  endeavor  to  involve  the  native  na- 
tions in  the  contest.  The  New  York  Indi- 
ans joined  the  British  through  the  effort 
of  the  Johnsons;  and  their  hereditary  hatred 
of  the  Delawares  became  more  acrimo- 
nious, when  they  learned  the  inclination  of 
the  Delawares  became  passive.  The  Wyan. 
dots  and  the  north-western  tribes  lived  upou 
the  trade  and  the  presents  of  the  English. 
The  Shawnees  might  have  taken  no  part  in  the 
controversy,  except  for  the  death  of  Cornstalk; 
but  when  they  learned  the  circumstances  of 
that  unprovoked  and  perfidious  murder,  the 
whole  nation  rose  in  arms  as  one  man,  so  that 
every  one  of  the  tribes  on  the  line  of  the  front- 
ier except  the  Delawares  were  active  in  hostili- 
ties against  the  whites. 

It  lies  not  within  my  range  to  describe  the 
wars  which  attended  the  settlement  of  the 
West.  They  were  years  of  vengeance  and  de- 
struction. No  man  moved  except  armed;  no 
woman  slept  except  in  terror;  the  field  of  the 
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husbandman  was  fattened  by  his  blood;  the 
sleep  of  the  cradle  was  ended  bythe  warwhoop 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  situation  more 
perplexing  than  that  of  the  missionaries  at 
this  period.    Their  towns  lay  directly  in  the 
path  of  the  north-western  Indians  and  the 
white  settlements.    They   were  continually 
visited  by  war  parties  who  expected  and  ex- 
acted the  customary  hospitalities  of  the  friend. 
Appeals  were  made  by  them  to  the  nationali- 
ties of  the  believing  Indiaus;  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  whites  was  pointed  out;  and  im- 
putations of  cowardice,  degeneracy  and  the 
want  of  manhood  were  circulated,  so  that  the 
brethren  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  restrain- 
ing a  portion  of  their  followers  from  engaging 
in  the  war.    The  intercourse  which  the  mis- 
sionaries continued  to  keep  open  with  the 
whites,  especially  with  the  parent  Society,  at 
Bethlehem,  was  working  upon  the  constitu- 
tional suspiciousness  of  the  Indians.    And  the 
doubts  of  the  whites  as  to  the  innocence  of  the 
christian  Indians  foil  short  in  no  degree  from 
those  of  their  enemy;  when  the  rude  frontiers- 
man, maddened  by  the  desertion  of  his  cabin, 
and  the  massacre  of  his  family,  heard  that  his 
savage  foes,  loaded  with  pluuder  and  proudly 
exhibiting  the  scalps  they  had  taken,  had 
made  the  missionary  village  his  resting  place, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  he  should  ascribe  to  the 
Indian  converts  sympathies  for  the  friendship 
of  their  race.    The  inhabitants  of  the  Mora- 
vian villages  became,  therefore,  from  their 
position,  the  objects  of  unappeasable  jeal- 
ousy, by  both  belligerents;  but  the  preachers 
could  not  direct  the  flock,  they  had  gathered, 
in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  they  lived  on  prac- 
ticing the  utmost  circumspection  in  their  de- 
meanor, and  relying  on  the  innocence  of  their 
lives  and  the  protection  of  the  Master  they 
revered. 

Such  was  the  stato  of  the  mission  between 
the  years  1779  and  1780.  Living  in  constant 
peril  under  the  watchful  eyes  of  their  distrust- 
ful natives,  in  the  midst  of  misconstruct'ocd 
and  threats. 
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The  lives  of  the  preachers  were  preserved 
frora  more  than  one  conspiracy  by  what  they 
regarded  the  special  intervention  of  Providence. 
Dissatisfaction  and  distrust  crept  in  among 
their  converts.  At  oue  time,  Schoenbrun  and 
Gnadenhautton  were  both  deserted,  through 
interna!  dissensions,  and  the  whole  congrega- 
tion collected  at  Ledetereance.  But  the  de- 
serted stations  were  soon  reoccupied  andLieb- 
tereance,  which  was  situated  on  lauds  not 
'  granted  to  them,  was  forsaken  soon  afterwards, 
and  the  new  village  of  Salina  established  as 
one  of  their  stations,  near  Gnadenhutten. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  April,  1781,  Mary 
Keeleweldee  was  born  at  Salem.  She  is  the 
first  child  of  white  parents  born  within  the 
lines  of  Ohio.  I  believe  she  is  still  living,  at 
Bethlehem  in  Pennsylvania. 

Notwithstanding  the  discouragements,  the 
large  portion  of  the  converts  preserved  their 
faith  unshaken,  and  among  all  the  efforts  to- 
wards evangelizing  the  natives  in  North  Aine. 
rica,  perhaps  the  work  never  appeared  more 
prosperous  or  more  promising  than  their  ope- 
rations on  the  Muskingum,  in  the  year  1781. 

The  carnage  came  from  an  unlooked  for  quar- 
ter. The  preachers  expected  violence;  per- 
haps death,  and  they  shunned  it  not,  for  the 
blood  of  the  martyrs  both  even  being  the  seed 
of  the  church,  and  other  soldiers  of  the  cross* 
were  ready  to  supply  their  places;  but  harder 
triads  were  before  them:  the  destruction  of 
their  mission. 

The  governor  of  Detroit  never  ceased  to 
believe  that  the  brethren  carried  on  a  corres- 
pondence with  the  Americans,  prejudicial  to 
the  British  interests,  and  at  a  council  of  the 
Five  Nations  at  Niagara,  he  persuaded  them 
to  take  steps  to  break  up  the  mission.  The 
council, unwilling  to  lay  hands  upon  them.solicit- 
ed  the  Chippeways  and  Ottaways  to  undertake 
their  business.  These,  too,  declined  the  ser- 
vice, but  transmitted  the  message  to  the  AVy- 
andots.  The  Wyandot  Chief,  the  Half  Kin*, 
stimulated  to  by  Captain  Pipe,  a  Delaware, 
who  had  ever  been  an  active  enemy  to  the 


mission,  reluctantly  undertook  it,  as  he  said, 
to  preserve  tho  lives  of  the  missionaries. 

Ou  the  10th  of  August,  1781,  a  troop  of 
more  than  three  hundred  savages,  commanded 
by  the  Half  King,  attended  by  Capt.  Pipe, 
and  au  English  officer,  bearing  English  colors, 
came  to  Salem  and  asked  for  a  meeting.  Ou 
the  20th  of  August,  the  Committee  was 
assembled  at  Gnadenhutten,  and  the  message 
was  delivered,  requiring  the  congregation  and 
their  teachers  to  remove  to  a  place,  to  be  se- 
lected by  him,  and  near  his  own.  They  pre- 
mised to  provide  them  fertile  fields,  ample  pas- 
ture, abuudant  game,  in  a  district  far  away 
from  the  war.  The  remonstrances,  entreaties 
and  explanations  of  the  congregation  seemed 
to  satisfy  the  Half  King  ;  but  Secretary  Me- 
Cumish  and  the  English  Emissaries  would 
listen  to  no  such  abandonment  of  their  pur- 
pose. They  set  themselves  down  in  the  village 
as  their  own,  and  stimulated  their  attendants 
to  acts  of  violence  by  destroying  the  crops  of 
the  Brethren,  shooting  their  cattle  aud  hogs, 
and  threatened  their  own  allies  with  the  with- 
drawal of  British  protection  unless  they  exe- 
cuted their  orders.  Various  plans  were  agi- 
tated in  the  secret  councils  of  the  wanderiug 
Indians.  Some  proposed  to  murder  the 
preachers  ;  others  recommended  the  butchery 
of  all  the  converts  ;  bat  at  length  it  was  an- 
nounced the  village  must  be  forsaken,  and 
they  must  remove  their  residence  to  Sandusky 
River. 

A  severer  blow  could  hardly  have  been  in- 
flicted. For  nine  years  the  bauks  of  the  Mus- 
kingum had  been  their  homes;  and  by  using 
its  advantages,  and  resources  with  their  usual 
industry,  and  thrift,  they  had  made  it  "a  pleas- 
ant land  to  dwell  in."  They  had  built  comfort- 
able houses,  their  gardens  supplied  all  the  com- 
mon fruits  and  vegetables  in  abundance,  as  well 
as  with  a  profusion  of  flowers,  which  they  re- 
gurded  not  merely  as  objects  of  taste,  but  as 
auxiliaries  to  worship — they  had  surroundod 
themselves  with  all  the  domestic  eonveniences, 
which  the  forest  admitted;  they  had  gathered 
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a  considerable  herd  of  horse.?,  cattle  and  cows, 
and  more  than  three  hundred  acres  of  corn 
stood  ready  for  harvesting.  A'l  were  left, 
their  property  was  subjected  to  indiscriminate 
plunder,  many  of  their  homes  destroyed,  much 
of  their  clothing  was  stripped  from  their  bodies, 
and  especial  care  was  taken  to  burn  all  their 
books  and  papers.  The  wife  of  Senseman,  with 
a  babe  four  days  old,  was  drawn  from  her  bed, 
in  the  scantiest  of  dresses,  and  was  not  per- 
mitted to  remain  behiud. 

On  the  sixth  of  September,  the  four  mission- 
aries, Zeisberger,  Heckewelder,  Senseman,  and 
Youogman,  and  their  wives,  were  assembled  at 
S  ilem,  to  prepare  for  their  departure,  and  they 
summoned  the  Indian  congregation  for  wor- 
ship, for  the  last  time.  A  Baptism  was  admin- 
istered to  a  Catechuman,  the  communion  par- 
taken, and  the  converts  exhorted  to  stand 
firm  and  show  their  faithfulness.  The  histori- 
an relates  that  Grace  hardly  ever  fell  in  richer 
abundance  than  upon  that  worshiping  assembly 
in  that  dark  hour. 

Their  toilsome  march  commenced  on  the 
eleventh.  They  were  attended  by  a  portion  of 
their  flock.  Their  course  was  down  the  Muskin- 
gum, and  from  thence  up  the  Walhonding,  as 
far  as  navigable.  A  part  were  transported  in  ca- 
noes, a  slow  and  disheartening  work,  in  that  low 
stage  of  water;  the  main  body  made  their  way 
through  the  pathless  forest,  unsheltered  from 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  amid  the  capri- 
cious diiections,  threats  and  insults  of  wild 
#ivages,  and  the  footsteps  of  the  lingering  and 
the  exhausted,  were  quickened  by  the  uplifted 
tomahawk. 

Almost  thirty  days  were  consumed  in  this 
weary  journey,  and  they  came  to  their  appointed 
home,  on  the  eleventh  day  of  October.  It  was 
on  Sandusky  River,  about  eight  miles  above 
the  Wyandot  village,  near  Little  Sar  dusky. 
Winter  was  before  them,  they  had  no  houses, 
do  provisions,  except  such  as  they  brought, 
and  that  prairie  region  was  scantily  supplied 
with  game;  they  commenced  building  huts  for 
the  winter,  but  timber  could  only  be  obtained 


at  a  distance;  their  milk  from  an  hundred  cows, 
failed  for  the  want  of  pasture;  the  want  of 
clothes  and  bedding,  were  severely  felt,  and  corn 
could  only  be  had  in  small  quantities  at  the 
rate  of  four  dollars  per  bushel. 

Their  captors  visited  them  often,  not  to  assist 
but  to  deride  them.  "Look  at  these  praying 
Indians,  said  a  Mauinee  chief  to  a  Wyandot. 
The  other  day  they  were  living  in  plenty; — now 
they  creep  about  the  bushes,  looking  for  roots 
and  berries,  to  keep  themselves  from  starving. 
It  is  right.  Why  should  they  live  better  than 
others?  We  cau  now  compel  them  to  go  to 
war." 

In  a  few  days  after,  the  orders  came  to  separate 
the  preachers  from  their  families,  and  attend  the 
English  commandant  at  Detroit.  Their  suffer- 
ings in  this  journey,  in  their  unprepared  state 
were  extreme;  but  after  the  explanations  were 
made,  they  were  kindly  received  by  Depeyster, 
the  minor  officer  of  the  station,  and  dismissed 
with  presents  and  kindness,  and  orders  lor  bet- 
ter treatment. 

But  when  January  came,  their  misery  seemed 
almost  unendurable.  The  cold  was  insupport- 
able,— their  houses  were  small,  without  floor — 
a  mere  mud  hole,  in  wet  weather.  Wood  was 
scarce,  provisions  could  not  be  had  for  love 
or  money,  their  cattle  perished  with  han- 
ger, and  the  starved  carcasses  furnished  the 
only  food  for  the  brethren,  and  iu  more  than 
one  case  sucking  babes  perished  for  the  want 
of  nourishment. 

In  this  desperate  emergency,  the  Indian 
brethren  came  to  the  conclusion  to  send  back 
a  part  of  their  number  to  pick  up  the  remains 
of  the  crops,  which  had  been  left  undestroyed, 
in  their  fields  on  the  Muskingum,  and  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  women  and  children 
were  dispatched  ou  the  errand. 

The  jealousies  of  the  A\'yandots,  stimulated 
by  the  unconverted  Delaware?,  and  by  the  no- 
torious Grirty,  continued  to  increase,  and  so 
worked  upon  the  English  commandant, that  10 
save  the  lives  of  the  preachers,  he  issued  t!. 
hard  order,  to  separate  them  from  their  Indian 
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brethren,  and  bring  them  and  their  families  to 
Dertoit. 

The  cup  of  the  sufferings  of  their  converts 
was  now  fall.  They  had  hitherto  sustained 
each  other,  by  their  common  sympathies,  and 
devotional  exercises;  but  nothing-  could  exceed 
their  lamentations,  when  they  were  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  their  pastors,  and  left  in  the  midst 
of  their  enemies.  The  parting  was  almost 
overwhelming.  They  assembled  for  the  last 
.time,  in  their  humble  chapel,  on  the  15th  of 
March,  1782,  when  Zeisberger  preached  once 
more  in  his  weeping  congregation,  and  after 
thanking  God  for  his  spiritual  blessings,  com- 
mended the  flock  to  His  protection. 

Their  journey  was  attended  with  the  same 
hardships,  as  accompanied  their  former  travels; 
but  a  kiud  reception  at  Detroit  relieved  them 
from  all  personal  fears  of  suffering  either  vio- 
lence or  want,  and  the  British  commandant  en- 
deavored to  advance  the  object  after  this  by 
establishing  them  in  a  new  home. 

Meanwhile  occurred  the  awful  tragedy  at 
Gnadenhutton,  which  spread  so  deep  a  dis- 
grace upon  the  name  of  the  American  people. 
I  have  not  language,  at  my  command,  ade- 
quately to  paint  the  perfidious  cowardice — the 
atrocious  cruelties  of  that  horrid  scene.  Gladly 
for  the  honor  of  the  country,  would  I  pass  it  in 
silence,  if  it  could  only  be  forgotten,  but  it 
stands  indelibly  recorded  in  history; — I  shall 
not  deepen  the  stain,  if  I  allude  to  the  oft  re- 
peated tale,  so  intimately  conuected  with  the 
subject  of  this  address.  • 

The  Christian  Indiaus,  who  left  Saudusky, 
for  their  old  residences,  were  distributed  among 
the  three  villages  of  Salem,  Guadenhutteu, 
and  Schoenbrun,  and  were  scattered  among 
their  corn  fields,  to  secure  so  much  of  their 
crops,  as  had  been  preserved  from  destruction, 
through  the  winter. 

On  the  6ih  of  March,  1782,  a  party  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  whites,  chiefly  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  had  assembled  near  Wheeling, 
made  their  appearauce  at  Gaadeuhutten . 
They  professed  to  be  friends,  who  had  come  to 


relieve  them  from  the  evils  they  had  sustained, 
in  consequence  of  their  faith,  and  their  friend- 
ship for  the  Americans;  they  proposed  to  the 
Indians  to  remove  to  Pittsburgh,  a  secure  posi- 
tion, with'm  the  protection  of  the  whites,  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  their  western  enemies. 
They  professed  great  satisfaction  at  the  pro- 
gress they  had  made  in  Christimity,  admir- 
ed their  fine  place  of  worship,  and  gave  assur- 
ances, not  only  of  protection,  but  of  active  as- 
sistance in  promoting  their  cause  aud  religious 
improvement,  in  their  new  homes.  The  Chris- 
tian Indians  accepted  these  representation?, 
with  the  utmost  confidence,  and  readily  yield- 
ed their  guns,  axes  and  knives,  at  the  re- 
quest of  their  visitors,  under  their  promise  to 
restore  them  at  Pittsburg.  The  brethren  at 
Salem  were  enticed  to  Gnadenhutton,  under 
the  same  promises,  bur,  a  fortunate  accident  at 
Schoenbrun,  prevented  them  from  falling  into 
the  snare. 

As  soon  as  the  brethren  arrived  from  Salem, 
and  the  whites  had  secured  all  that  were  within 
their  grasp,  the  whites  suddenly  drove  together 
every  Indian  in  the  settlement,  and  bound 
them,  without  any  resistance.  They  then  held 
a  council  over  their  fate; — sixteen  only  were 
found  inclined  to  preserve  their  lives;  the  re- 
mainder resolved  to  murder  them,  and  only  dif- 
fered as  to  the  mode  of  execution. 

The  Indians  were  overwhelmed  with  terror 
when  their  determination  was  first  announced 
but  soon  recovered  their  self  possession,  and 
only  asked  time  to  prepare  to  die. 

Early  next  morning,  the  murderers  showed 
great  impatience  to  begin  their  cruel  work,  and 
at  length  the  victims  declared  themselves 
ready.  They  had  spent  the  night  in  devotion, 
strengthening  each  others'  faith, exhoi  ting  each 
other  to  persevere  to  the  end.  Firmly  they 
stood,  assured,  in  faith,  that  this  was  God's 
message,  and  at  early  dawn,  the  song  of  praise 
was  heard  to  ascend  from  their  lips,  that  lie 
whom  they  served  had  sent  to  call  them  home 

The  assassins  selected  two  houses  standing 
near,  one  for  the  men,  the  other  for  the  women 
aud  children,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
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slaughter  houses.  At  the  appointed  signal,  the 
massacre  began.  These  poor,  innocent,  unre- 
sisting people,  men,  women,  and  childreu,  were 
seized,  bound  two  by  two,  with  ropes,  led  to 
the  door,  and  murdered  with  tomahawks,  knives 
or  any  other  convenient  instrument,  and  scalped 

One  of  the  party  grasped  a  cooper's  mal- 
let, and  killed  fourteen,  knocking  them 
down,  one  after  another;  he  then  resigned 
the  deadly  tool  to  a  comrade,  with  strength 
exhausted,  but  vengeance  unsatisfied. 

Twenty  women,  forty-two  men  and  thirty- 
four  children,  met  this  cruel  death; — all  ex- 
cept four,  in  the  slaughter  houses.  Not  one, 
who  could  be  seized,  escaped,  except  two 
boys.  One  escaped  through  a  window  in  the 
night;  another  was  knocked  down  and  scal- 
ped, but  hid  himself  beneath  the  floor  and 
departed  unseen.  The  two  slaughter  houses, 
filled  with  corpses,  w  ere  burnt. 

A  quantity  of  corn  Lad  been  left  in  the  loft 
of  one  of  the  slaughter  houses,  whose  chared 
remains  are  still  to  be  found  among  its  ruins, 
and  which  are  selected  by  visitors  with  pious 
care,  in  memory  of  this  devilish  holocaust. 

No  judicial  inquiry  was  ever  instituted; 
the  murderers  were  never  punished  by  men; 
but  the  opinion  was  widely  spread,  and  still 
widely  prevails,  that  every  actor  in  this  affair 
was  visited  by  the  judgment  of  Heaven. 
Many  met  death  by  violence;  others  were 
rendered  wretched  by  disease;  some  went 
mad,  and  some  were  punished  in  their  chil- 
dren;— but  none  escaped  without  some 
great  and  overwhelming  affliction. 

The  loss  of  so  many  leading  men,  includ- 
ing five  native  preachers,  the  withdrawal  of 
the  missionaries  to  Detroit,  led  to  the  aban- 
donment of  the  Christian  settlement  on  the 
Sandusky.  A  few  of  the  converts  followed 
the  missionaries; — the  remainder  were  dis- 
persed among  neighboring  tribes. 

But  the  thirst  for  Indian  blood  continued 
unabated  among  the  whites.  About  six  weeks 
a  flu*  the  slaughter  at  Goadenhutteo,  four  hun- 


dred and  eighty  men  assembled,  for  a  secret 
expedition  into  the  Indian  country.  Their 
object  was  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the 
Christian  Indians,  and  then  to  ravage  the 
"Wyandot  towns  at  Upper  Sandusky,  announc- 
ing their  bloody  purpose,  to  leave  no  red  man 
alive.  Crawford  was  elected  their  leader.  They 
started  on  the  25th  of  May  ;  they  encamped 
at  Shoenbruu,  feeding  their  horses  on  the  corn 
still  plentifully  remaining  in  the  deserted 
fields.  On  the  4th  of  June  they  reached  the 
Moravian  towns  on  Sandusky,  and  instead  of 
Indians  and  plunder,  found  nothing  but  tLo 
desolate  remains  of  a  few  huts.  The  army 
marched  forward  to  Upper  Sandusky,  were  sur. 
rounded  by  a  large  Indian  force  and  compelled 
to  a  disastrous  retreat.  It  is  related  that 
nearly  one  hundred  aud  fifty  of  their  scalps 
were  taken  by  the  victors — Crawford  himself 
wa3  captured.  The  sickening  story  of  his 
burning  has  been  told  at  every  western  fire- 
side. The  scene  of  this  awful  drama  was  on 
the  Wyandot ;  and  the  neighboring  Indian 
town  was  immediately  deserted,  under  the 
superstitious  belief  that  the  shrieks  and  groans 
of  the  departed  spirit  echoed  nightly  upon  its 
waters. 

I  cannot  consume  your  time  this  evening 
*with  any  minute  relation  of  the  further  at- 
tempts of  the  Moravian  Missionaries;  their 
own  literature  is  of  abundant  interest  and 
affords  every  necessary  information. 

They  continued  at  Detroit  for  four  months. 
The  English  Commandant  there  provided  a 
home  for  them  on  the  river  St.  Clair  of  Lake 
Huron,  among  the  Chippeways.  They  re- 
moved to  it  in  July,  1781,  about  fifty  of 
their  converts  joined  them,  and  they  called  the 
place  New  Gnadenhutten.  Again  they  pros- 
pered, again  their  congregation  increased,  and 
a  pleasant  village  was  growing  up  under  their 
hand.  But  the  severities  of  the  winters  in 
that  climate,  the  uneasiness  of  their  Chippe- 
way  neighbors,  the  insecurity  of  their  tit  G  an  I 
the  grant  from  Congress  confirming  their  rig  t 
to  their  former  possessions  on  the  Moskinguw, 
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inclined  them  to  return  to  Ohio. 

They  left  New  Gnadenl.utten,  after  Easter, 
in  April,  178G,  to  rebuild  their  old  towns. 
The  difik-ulties  of  a  journey  with  so  large  a 
number  of  women  and  children,  and  the  im- 
perfect navigation  of  those  days,  delayed  them 
so  that  they  did  not  reach  the  Cuyahoga  until 
the  10th  of  June.  They  reached  an  old  Otto- 
way  town  about  twenty  miles  from  Cleveland, 
on  the  18th  of  June,  when  hearing  that  Indian 
disturbances  still  continued  on  the  Muskingum* 
they  determined  to  remain  awhile,  and  they 
called  their  new  home  Pilgerruh  or  Pilgrims 
Rest.  I  believe  the  site  of  this  town  is  on 
Tinker's  Creek,  and  is  within  the  present  town- 
ship of  Bedford. 

Their  fate  was  an  hard  one.  They  could 
rest  anywhere,  if  unmolested,  and  find  a  pleas- 
ant home.  But  there  was  no  peace  between 
the  Indians  and  the  whites,  until  Wayne's  bat- 
tle in  1794,  and  during  the  continuance  of 
these  troubles,  they  were  exposed  to  violence 
from  all  sides  ;  they  dared  not  occupy  the 
Muskingum  or  remain  at  Pilgerruh.  In  this 
perplexity,  the  Wyandots  insisted  on  their  re- 
moval to  Sandusky  River,  but  they  determined 
to  take  their  abode  at  a  place  equally  remote 
from  Indians  and  whites,  aud  they  selected  a 
site  on  the  Valley  of  Black  River. 

On  the  lGthof  April,  1789,  after  remaining 
nearly  a  year  at  Pilgerruh  they  departed 
and  reached  their  proposed  home  in  five  days. 
Here  they  received  a  rude,  stringent  message 
from  the  Indians.  They  concluded  to  remove 
still  further  into  the  Indian  country,  andfouud 
an  eligible  situation  on  Huron  River,  then 
called  Petquotting ;  they  commenced  their 
plantation  on  its  banks,  about  five  miles  from 
its  mouth,  on.  the  land  owned  (I  believe)  by 
the  Hatheway  family,  aud  gave  the  settlement 
the  name  of  New  S  ilem.  It  Iks  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river,  near  the  old  couuty  seat,  and 
about  two  miles  north  of  Milan.  At  that 
time  no  white  man  occupied  the  territory  of 
the  Fire  Lands  except  the  hunter,  or  the  equal- 
ly temporary  home  of  the  Indian  trader  ;  so 


that  it  is  the  first  permanent  settlement  in  the 
county  of  Huron.  Here  the  Moravians  com- 
menced improvements,  and  on  the  9th  of  June 
they  celebrated  their  communion  with  ele- 
ments brought  from  Nazareth,  and  here,  for 
three  years  they  remained  in  peace.  But,  in 
the  spring  of  1790,  disturbances  with  the  In- 
dians contiuued  to  increase.  A  conspiracy  was 
formed  agaiust  them,  aud  fearing  evil  conse- 
quences, they  accepted  an  invitation  from  the 
British  Government,  and  removed  to  the  river 
Thames,  in  Canada,  and  built  the  town  of 
Fairfield. 

In  1797,  Congress  mindful  of  the  early  oc- 
cupation of  the  Moravians  on  the  Muskingum, 
granted  the  several  tracts,  surrounding  the 
sites  of  their  three  villages,  to  them.  A  colony 
from  Fairfield,  and  some  of  their  ministers,  re- 
turned. The  town  of  Goshen  was  built;  but 
surrounuded  by  whiles,  the  Indians  could  not 
prosper.  Some  of  the  colony  returned  to 
Canada,  and  a  part  came  to  Petquoting,  on 
the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Milan.  It 
then  bore  the  name  of  the  Iudian  village. 
Here  Indian  converts  again  gathered,  habita- 
tions were  constructed,  houses  for  the  ministry 
and  for  a  church  were  erected,  and  prospects 
of  success  were  again  encouraging.  But 
the  lands  were  sold  by  the  Indians,  in  l£O0. 
Surveys  were  commenced  in  1808.  The  whites 
both  on  the  Muskingum  and  Huron,  began  to 
surround  and  encroach  upon  them,  and  the 
impending  hostilities  with  Great  Britain  began 
to  threaten  a  new  Indian  war,  so  that  the  mis- 
sionary establishments  of  the  west  were  trans- 
ferred to  Canada,  and  Ohio  ceased  to  become 
misssionary  grouud. 

In  1824,  after  the  lestoration  of  peace,  the 
land  on  the  Muskingum  was  sold,  by  authority 
of  Congress,  in  1824,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Parent  Society.  Much  of  it  was  purchased 
by  persons  in  their  commuuion.  There  stands 
the  beautiful  village  of  GnadenhuttCD,  alive 
with  all  the  activity  of  the  present  world,  hal- 
lowed with  the  tender  and  mouruful  memories 
of  the  past — there  stands  the  Mother  Church 
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of  the  Brethren  in  Ohio — there  lie  the  ashes 
of  the  martyrs  who  perished  in  their  faith — 
and  in  a  neighboring  cemetery  repose  the 
remains  of  some  of  her  honored  preachers, 
preserved  from  desecration  with  the  most 
pions  care,  and  embalmed  with  the  holiest 
recollections. 

Upon  reviewing  the  operations  of  the  society, 
among  the  Indians,  in  this  country,  we  can  not 
help  setting  it  down  as  a  failure.  None  I  think 
will  ascribe  it  to  the  want  of  qualification,  a 
want  of  effort  in  the  brethren.  And  when  we 
remember  the  success  they  actually  attained, 
whenever  they  were  removed  beyond  the  en- 
mity, the  cupidity,  the  interference  and  evil  ex- 
amples of  the  whites,  we  can  scarcely  doubt, 
that,  in  a  fair  field  and  under  more  favorable 
circumstances,  the  grand  problem  of  Indian 
Christiauization,  would  have  received  a  differ- 
ent solution  at  their  bauds.  I  cannot  con- 
clude without  mentioning  the  names  of  some 
of  their  more  distinguished  brethren.  A  strik- 
ing instance  is  the  longevity  of  some  of  their 
early  preachers,  whose  whole  lives  were  spent 
in  such  hardships,  sufferings  and  perils.  Three 
died,  during  the  year  1808.  Grube,  the  first 
preacher  to  the  Delawares,  at  the  age  of  93; — 
Youngman,  first  preacher  to  the  Mohicaus, 
aged,  88;  and  Zeisberger  more  active  than  all 
o  hers,  at  the  age  of  87. 

I  have  spoken  of  Heckewelder's  birth  and 
early  adventurous  journey.  He  seems  to  havo 
been  most  entrusted  with  the  external  business 
of  the  society.  He  was  an  active  agent,  in  min- 
istering to  the  Indians,  when  confined  in  Phil- 
adelphia. He  joined  Zeisberger  at  Beaver 
Creek,  in  1771,  as  an  assistant; — received  ordi- 
Dation  in  1778,  shared  their  sufferings,  in  San- 
dusky, and  their  northern  pilgrimage;—  in 
1786,  he  sought  the  repose  of  the  aged,  at  Beth- 
lehem;— His  rest  was  not  long; — he  visited 
the  Ohio  stations  in  the  years  1787, 1788, 1780. 
In  1792,  he  went  to  Yincennas  as  one  of  the 
commissioners,  to  make  peace  with  the  Indi- 
ans and  returned  to  Bethelehem  after  nearly  a 
years  absence.    He  was  again  sent  by  the 


government,  to  the  treaty,  at  the  Manmee,  and 
vis:ted  his  friends,  in  Canada,  returning  by 
way  of  Montreal  and  New  York.  In  the  year 
1797,  he  again  travelled  to  Ohio,  and  repeated 
his  journey  to  Canada  the  next  year.  lie 
made  annual  jouraeys  to  Ohio  in  1779  and 
1800.  Between  1800  and  1810,  he  resided  in 
Ohio,  the  business  agent  of  the  Society  for 
Propagating  the  Gospel.  The  last  twelve 
year-i  of  his  life,  was  spent  in  Bethlehem;  and 
he  received  the  summons  for  his  departure 
January  32,  1823,  at  the  age  of  80. 

He  had  great  capacity  for  business;  his  ac- 
quaintance with  books  was  limited;  the  Dele- 
ware  language  was  as  familiar  as  his  mother 
tongue.  He  found  time  to  write  and  publish 
a  "Narrativelof  the  Ministers  of  the  Moravian 
Brethren,"  and  "An  History  of  the  Indians  in- 
habiting Pennsylvania."  His  books  and  his 
character  are  severely  criticised  by  A  writer  in 
the  North  American  Review,  and  vindicated 
by  Mr.  Kolfe,  in  a  communication  to  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Pennsylvania.  He  is  cen- 
sured for  a  want  of  judgment  and  over  credu- 
lous disposition,  and  an  excessive  partiality  to 
the  Delawares. 

But  the  soul  of  this  Western  community, 
"the  noblest  Iloman  of  them  all/'*  was  Zeis- 
berger. You  fiud  him  foremost  or  most  active 
in  the  narrative  I  have  given  you,  but  I  have 
not  alluded  to  a  tithe  of  his  services.  He  was 
born  in  Moravia,  in  1721;  bis  parents  were 
early  emigrants  to  Heruhutt.  He  came  to 
this  country  in  the  Georgia  colony,  in  173S; 
he  removed  to  Pennsylvania,  and  assisted  at 
the  commencement  of  Bethlehem  and  Naza- 
reth. 

In  1746,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  service 
of  God  among  the  natives,  fully,  wholly,  and 
unreservedly.  His  stature  was  small,  but  well 
proportioned,  his  address  good.  II is  habit?,  like 
all  who  reside  much  with  the  Indians,  taciturn 
and  thoughtful.  All  his  life,  he  was  environed 
by  perils,  threats  and  conspiracies,  but  be 
never  shunned  danger,  and  never  feared  to 
look  his  fiercest  enemy  in  the  face.    Yet,  his 
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disposition  and  deportment  were  of  the  hum- 
blest, gentlest,  most  upright,  benevolent,  gene- 
rous, patient,  a  faithful  friend,  a  most  affec- 
tionate husband. 

His  habits  of  living  were  simple;  amid  his 
!  sufferings  and  privations,  he  preserved  his 
health  by  temperance;  the  absence  of  selfish- 
D?S3  was  one  of  his  most  marked  traits;  he  would 
accept  no  compensation  for  preaching;  he 
would  not  suffer  his  name  to  be  put  down  on 
the  "salary  list,"  he  would  accept  uothingfrora 
the  society  or  his  friends,  except  the  supply  of 
of  his  daily  wants. 

His  activity,  the  amount  of  his  labors,  were 
wonderful.  He  was  the  pioneer  of  the  West- 
ern station;  whenever  danger  or  privation  were 
to  be  met,  or  the  delicate  management  of  tho 
capricious  natives  were  required,  he  was  there; 
and  his  constant  presence  in  the  West  was 
deemed  so  necessary,  that  during  the  period  of 
;  twenty-five  years,  he  permitted  himself  the  re- 
laxation of  a  visit  to  his  friends  in  Bethlehem 
but  twice. 

Those  severe  and  diversified  labors  did  not 
I  occupy  his  whole  time;  he  acquired  a  familiar 
I  acquaintance  with  the  Delaware  language  and 
I  with  the  Onandaga  language  and  of  the  Iroquis, 
;  and  he  made  himself  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  speech  of  the  other  tribes,  with  whom 
he  came  iu  contact,  to  understand  their  con- 
j  versation.    In  1768,  he  published  a  Delaware 
;  spelling  book,  which  reached  a  second  eularged 
edition,  in  1800.    He  also  published  in  Dela- 
ware, Sermons  for  Children.    He  left  in  MSS. 
in  Delaware,  a  Grammar,  and  a  Gospel  Har- 
mony.   And  he  translated  or  composed  five 
hundred  Delaware  hymns.    I  believe  a  volume 


of  the  hymn  book  has  been  published,  but  I 
have  not  seen  it.  (But  here  is  his  own  copy, 
in  his  own  hand  writing.  His  companion  for 
many  a  weary  mile,  his  comfort  io  many  an 
hour  of  darkness.) 

The  booka  and  papers  of  the  missionaries 
were  carefully  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  when 
they  led  them  to  Sandusky  in  1781.  As  soon 
as  Zeisberger  could  obtain  paper  he  resumed 
his  diary,  and  continued  it  more  or  less 
fully  to  the  close  of  hi3  life.  It  contains 
his  acts  aud  labors,  his  opinions  and  spec 
ulations,  his  secret  thoughts,  and  his  commu- 
nion with  his  God.  I  know  not  how  to  over- 
rate the  historial  value  of  these  volumes;  they 
covered  a  period,  in  which  exists  few  materials 
for  Western  history,  except  official  documents  . 
These  writings  of  his  ate  among  the  largest 
contribution  to  our  Indian  literature,  aud  of 
the  highest  value  to  the  philological  student  in 
this  department. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  his  scholarship, 
he  himself  was  too  modest  to  place  any  value 
upon  it.  Iu  the  cemetry  at  G<suen,  stands  a 
plain  marble  slab,  prepared  by  the  pious  care 
of  his  Eastern  brethreu,  and  forwarded  by  the 
parent  society.  The  inscription  gives  to  him 
all  the  praise  he  ever  sought  to  win.  It  tells 
the  passer-by  traveler,  in  the  simplest  lan- 
guage: 

Here  lies  the  body  of 
David  Zeisberger, 

He  died  on  the  17th  of  November, 
1808. 

Aged  87  years  and  7  months. 
The  last  60  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
A  missionary  with  the  Indians. 
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A3ST  AGED  PIONEER. 


We  last  evening  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing at  the  West  House,  the  man  who  first  set- 
tled and  did  business  on  the  site  where  San- 
dusky now  stands — John  Garrison,  who  opened 
a  trading  house  in  1810. 

He  emigrated  from  the  state  of  New  York 
with  his  family,  and  erected  a  log-house  at 
what  was  then  known  as  "  Ogontz  Place/' 
which  stood  in  the  rear  of  the  frame  building 
which  stands  east  of  A.  H.  Gale's  stove  store, 
on  Water  street,  in  which  he  lived  and  carried 
on  a  trade  with  the  Indians  until  the  winter 
of  1811  and  1812,  when  from  the  fears  of  his 
family  relative  to  the  dangers  of  the  threat- 
ened hostilities  between  the  Whites  and  Indi- 
ans, he  wa3  persuaded  to  move  to  Mansfield 
whither  he  went  on  sleds,  taking  with  him  his 
family  and  some  part  of  his  goods.  The  re- 
maiuer  he  left  with  Jonas  Gibbs,  but  a  thaw 
came  on  and  he  could  not  get  them  and  they 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians. 

He  afierward  served  in  this  region  through 
the  war;  after  the  war,  still  having  a  desire  to 
live  somewhere  on  the  lakes  and  mingle  more  in 
commercial  life  than  he  could  do  at  Mansfield, 
he  moved  to  Detroit  at  a  time  when  that  city 
contained  1,100  souls.  Seven  years  ago  he 
removed  to  Cedar  Falls,  Blackhawk  county 
Iowa,  where  he  now  resides.  He  is  in  his  90th 
year,  and  remarkably  hale  in  body  and  vigor, 
for  a  man  of  his  years.  He  journeys  aloue 
and  transacts  his  business  which  he  has  at 
various  points,  himself.  He  thinks  this  will 
be  his  last  tour  and  iuteuds  to  close  up  all  his 
business  matters. 

His  recollection  of  the  occurrences  during 


his  stay  at  "  Ogontz  Place"  are  most  vivid.  He 
run  over  the  fads  connected  with  the  massa- 
cre of  Michael  Gibbs  and  Buel  by  the  Indians, 
giving  a  history  which  coincided  with  that 
given  in  the  history  of  Portland  township  in 
the  "  Pioueer."  It  seems  from  their  confess- 
ion that  Semo  and  Oiuick  came  to  "  Ogontz 
Place"  for  the  purpose  of  murdering  Garrison 
and  his  family,  but  fiuding  them  gone  went  to 
Gibb's  cabin  and  murdered  him  and  Buel. 

We  regret,  as  probably  he  does  himself,  that 
Mr.  Garrisou  could  not  spend  a  few  days  here 
and  become  acquainted  with  some  of  our  older 
citizens.  He  says  he  used  to  know  a  good 
cumber  of  Sanduskians,  but  they  are  all  gone. 
He  leaves  on  this  morning's  boat  for  Detroit. 

MORE  OF  THE  PIONEER,  GARRISON. 

In  the  hurried  notice  which  we  gave  yester- 
day morning,  of  the  aged  Pioneer,  Mr.  John 
Garrisou,  we  had  not  space  to  mention  the  in- 
teresting incidents  which  he  related  in  connec- 
tion with  the  brief  history  which  he  gave  of 
his  residence  at  "  Ogontz  Place." 

He  said  he  started  business  there  with  o 
capital  of  about  $4,000;  some  of  which  woa 
invested  in  "Indian  goods"  and  groceries.— 
Ho  came  intending  to  invest  in  Saudn>ky  ?oil 
and  make  this  his  home,  but  finding  the  titla 
to  lands  here  in  dispute— there  being  two  or 
three  owner?,  as  he  said;  and  after  l 
driven  away  by  the  war,  he  concluded  not  to 
return.  He  made  the  journey  here  in  a  car- 
riage which  had  been  constructed  for  the  oc- 
casion, sufficiently  strong  for  the  rough  joarn  7 
and  large  enough  to  accommodate  himself 
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and  family,  ia  the  months  of  April  and  May. 
He  had  previously  sent  his  goods,  an  ox  team, 
a  wagon,  some  cows,  etc.,  by  the  Lake  to  11  u- 
roD.  When  they  arrived  they  were  landed  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  a  difficulty  arose 
as  to  how  he  could  get  across  the  river  with 
his  effects.  The  matter  was  debated  for  a  few 
days  and  finally  a  raft  was  decided  upon. 
Bat  while  making  preparations  to  bui  d  one, 
a  strong  wind  sprang  up  and  blew  furiously 
from  the  noth-west  for  twenty-four  hours, 
raising  the  water  higher  than  it  had  ever  been 
known  at  that  port.  Afterwards  the  wind 
turned  into  the  south  and  blew  the  water 
away  and  left  a  bar  of  sand  and  gravel  across 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  over  which  he  drove 
bis  team  and  carried  his  goods  without  diffi- 
culty. 

It  was  amusing  to  see  with  what  animation 
he  related  the  somewhat  strange  occurrence, 
and  one  could  easily  fancy  that  it  would  be  an 
incident  which,  under  the  circumstances,  would 
not  be  readily  forgotten.  lie  was  anxious  to 
learu  if  the  same  thing  had  ever  been  known 
to  occur  since. 

Mr.  Garrison  has  no  recollection  of  having 
seen  Ogontz — there  is  reason  to  believe  he  had 
left  here  before  Mr.  G's.  arrival — at  least  he 
did  not  come  to  the  tradiug  house.  lie  re- 
members that  there  was  a  large  hut  made  of 
poles,  which  stood  nearly  in  front  of  the  house 
which  he  erected  and  nearer  the  bay  shore — 
it  was  large,  and  wa3  probably  used  as  a 
council  chamber. 

Ogontz  must  have  been  in  the  vicinity  how- 
ever, for  he  was  not  murdered  till  the  year 
1812. 

Most  prominent  among  the  Indians  ^ho 
visited  the  trading  post,  he  remembers  Semo, 
as  an  active,  shrewd  man,  who  spoke  English 
well,  was  influential  with  his  tribe,  and  was 
useful  as  an  interpreter.  Semo  manifested 
much  friendship  for  Mr.  Garrison.  During 
the  fall,  after  his  arrival  here,  the  latter  was 
sick  for  some  weeks,  and  he  relates  that  Semo 
was  extremely  attentive  to  all  his  wants.  There 


was  no  dainty  from  the  forest  or  the  waters 
that  this  Indian  would  not  secure  for  him, 
and  it  is  strauge  that  he  should  afterward,  as 
he  undoubtedly  did,  plot  to  massacre  him  and 
hi3  family,  and  rob  him.  It  must  have  grown 
out  of  the  hatred  to  the  Yankees,  which  the 
British  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  Indian?. 
In  the  fall  of  1811  Semo  came  to  the  post  and 
was  anxious  to  know  what  news  white  maD 
got  in  the  papers.  He  said  to  Mr.  Garrison, 
"  You  take  white  man's  papers,  and  know 
what  white  man  do;  me  take  red  man's  pa- 
pers, and  know  what  Injun  do.  Big  war  is 
coming;  Injuo  help  the  British."  He  also 
asked  Mr.  G.  what  he  would  do?  and  was 
told  that  he  would  go  back  to  Buffalo  in  the 
spring,  when  the  ice  was  gone.  After  some 
days,  Semo  came  to  him  and  told  him  that  he 
was  going  up  the  river,  and  wanted  to  leave 
his  jewelry  and  valuables — of  which  he  had  a 
good  supply — with  Garrison,  and  said:  '  Bad 
Injun  up  there;  he  steal  Semo's  jewelry.  Yen 
got  much  money;  put  Semo's  jewelry  with 
white  man's  money,  and  Injun  no  steal  it.'" — 
Mr.  G.  took  hi3  trinkets  and  went  to  a  chest 
which  he  kept  under  the  bed,  and  put  them 
into  it.  Semo  followed  him,  saw  the  trinkets 
put  into  the  chest  with  the  money,  and  left. — 

Nothing  more  was  hoard  from  him  uutil  he 
returned  toward  spring,  for  the  purpose,  as  he 
confessed,  after  his  arrest,  of  murdering  and 
robbing  Garrison,  and  fiuding  him  gone,  he 
went  over  to  Gibb's  cabin,  inquired  for  Gar- 
rison, asked  to  stay  all  night,  murdered  Gibba 
and  Buell,  and  returned  back  into  the  country. 

We  always  had  a  passion  for  these  pioneer 
tales,  and  for  a  long  time  have  not  been  so 
well  entertained  as  with  this  veteran  pioneer. 
It  seems  so  queer  too,  to  see  him  walk  about, 
upright,  and  for  an  old  man  active;  to  hear 
him  speak  of  matters  both  past  and  present, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  think  that  he  has 
lived  twenty  years  more  thau  twice  the  aver- 
age age  of  man. 

Yesterday  morning,  just  before  leaving  oo 
the  Whitney  for  Detroit,  he  exhibited  papers 
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which  certify  that  he  has  beeo  a  member  of 
the  Masonic  fraternity  for  sixty  years. 

We  regret  that  some  of  oar  Firelaad  pio- 
neer friends  could  not  have  a  long  chat  with 


hirn.  Since  his  place  of  residence  is  now 
knowu,  we  suggest  the  propriety  of  addressing 
him  by  letler  for  facts  connected  with  the 
early  history  of  the  country  hereabout*. — 
Sandusky  Register. 


PIONEEES  GCHSTE. 


WILLIAM  CHERRY. 

William  Cherry  was  born  Oct.  20,  1793,  in 
E'izabethtown,  New  Jersey.  When  quite  a 
child,  he  removed  with  his  parents,  to  Cayuga 
Co.,  N.  Y.  At  the  age  of  18,  he  commenced 
school  teaching,  which  he  followed  eight  years, 
not  only  in  New  York,  but  in  Pennsylvania. 
Among  his  pupils  was  Millard  Fillmore,  after- 
wards President  of  the  United  States.  Later 
in  life,  he  corresponded  with  Mr.  Fillmore,  and 
ou  one  occasion  entertained  him  at  his  own 
bouse  in  Fairfield.  In  the  war  of  1812,  Mr. 
Cherry  served  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  under 
Capt.  Bassette.  On  the  30th  of  Dec,  1821,  he 
was  married  to  Hannah  Foote,  of  Onondaga, 
N.  Y.,  and  in  Jane,  1825,  emigrated  with  her 
to  the  then  recently  settled  town  of  North 
Fairfield,  Ohio.  Here  he  resided  thirty-five 
year?,  long  enough  to  see  the  woods,  wild 
game,  and  poverty,  of  the  vicinity,  converted 
into  a  thickly  settled,  prosperous  town,  prover- 
bial for  its  enterprise  and  general  good  charac- 
ter. He  was  industrious,  economical,  temper- 
ate and  prudent,  commanding,  at  all  time?,  the 
love,  respect  and  confidence  of  his  neighbors. 
He  was  an  ardent  friend  of  every  useful  re- 


form, and  generous  in  aiding  every  organiza- 
tion which  sought  to  benefit  the  human  race. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  Dec 
19th,  18f>9,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Fairfield 
Literary  Association,  to  whose  intellectual  en- 
tertaiumeuts  he  ofteu  contributed,  thereby  ex- 
hibiting that  rare  attainment  of  the  aged — 
sympathy  of  heart,  feeling  and  enjoyment  with 
the  young.  He  was  also  deeply  interested  in 
the  success  of  the  Fire  Lands  Historical  Socie- 
ty. Of  his  six  children,  threo  only  are  living, 
all  of  whom  are  settled  near  the  homestead.  His 
funeral  was  attended  in  the  Baptist  Church  on 
the  21st  of  Dec,  1859,  by  a  large  concourse  of 
friends  and  relations,  and  an  appropriate  ser- 
mon delivered  by  the  Rev.  E.  Jones,  fro:;i 
Psalms  14Gth,  3d  and  4th  verses. 


JOHN  WEE  DEN. 


Died — At  his  residence  in  Sandusky,  on 
Sunday,  September  1st,  John  Weeden,  Esq, 
in  the  GOth  year  of  his  age. 

John  Weeden  wa3  born  at  Newport,  R.  l.i 
April  15th,  1795.  His  parentage  was  resect- 
able.   His  father  was  an  enterprising  sea  cap- 
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tain,  who,  though  successful  at  first,  met  severe 
reverses  of  fortune  and  died  poor,  leaving  a 
wife  and  two  iufaut  sons.  J ohn,  tbe  eldest,  was 

1  but  three  years  old  at  his  father's  death.  He 
remained  with  hi3  mother,  goiDg  to  a  common 
school  part  of  the  time,  until  he  was  14  yeare 
of  age,  when  he  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Wil- 
son, a  tailor  in  good  business  in  Boston,  whom 

:  he  served  faithfully  and  acceptably  until  he 
reached  his  majority  in  1816. 

At  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship,  Mr.  Wil- 
son thought  so  well  of  him  that  he  made  him 
a  tempting  offer  of  partnership  in  the  business, 
bat  young  Weeden  had  taken  the  "  western 
fever  "  and  turned  his  back  on  the  city. — He 
first  stopped  at  Xew  London,  a  small  village  in 
Massachusetts,  where  he  worked  at  his  trade  a 
year  or  more.  He  next  went  to  Oswego  Falls, 
N,  Y.,  where  he  opened  a  shop.  Plere  he  made 
the  icquaintance  of  the  family  of  the  late  llicb- 
ard  Falley,  whose  daughter,  Margaret,  he  mar. 
ried  in  1818.  In  the  summer  of  that  year  he 
with  his  wife,  and  father  in-law's  family,  re- 
moved to  Venice,  in  this  county,  then  a  very 
new  and  thriving  village. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1819,  that  village  of  such 
fair  promise  was  visited  by  disease  little  short 
of  pestilence.  Almost  every  inhabitant  was 
stricken.  Many  died  and  of  those  who  sur- 
vived the  greater  number  languished  iu  the  half 
finished  houses  for  months.  Mr.  Weeden  lost 
his  wife  and  barely  escaped  with  his  own  life. 
Before  the  year  ended  Venice  was  deserted 
Mr.  Wheeden  came  to  this  place,  where  a  set- 
tlement had  shortly  before  been  commencedf 
and  here  nntil  his  death  he  has  ever  since  re- 
sided. 

In  1821  he  married  SorniA,  daughter  of  tha 
late  Doctor  Stevens,  of  Lyme.  This  lady  sur- 
vives him.  For  forty  years  she  has  been  his 
faithful  loving  wife,  wanting  in  no  duty,  enjoy 
iug  his  entire  confidence,  his  truest  and  most 
trusted  friend.  Mr.  Wheeden  leaves  no  living 
children. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  Mr.  Weeden 
carried  on  in  this  town  the  business  to  which 


he  was  bred  ever  needful  of  the  adage'  "  keep 
your  shop  an  I  your  shop  will  keep  you."  Hig 
gams  were  large  but  they  were  never  hoarded. 
He  gave  according  to  his  means  to  the  needy 
with  uuostentatious  and  judicious  charity,  and 
was  iu  the  best  sense  a  public  spirited  citizen. 

He  supplied  the  defects  of  his  early  educa- 
tion as  far  as  was  practicable  by  much  reading 
of  good  b  mks.  On  most  subjects  he  had  de- 
cided opinions,  and  he  was  always  honest  in 
them,  though  they  were  sometimes  too  hastily 
formed  to  be  correct. 

In  every  business  which  he  undertook  he 
was  industrious,  prompt  and  thorough.  In 
every  trust,  public  and  private,  with  which  he 
was  clothed,  he  was  faithful  to  the  uttermost 
good  faith.  He  was  above  every  kiud  of  ar- 
tifice ;  and  his  ill  concealed  contempt  for  cant 
and  show  of  every  sort  sometimes  gave  to  his 
manners  a  bluntness  which  made  him  appear 
ucamiable  to  casual  observers  ;  but  he  pos- 
sessed every  solid  and  essential  quality  of  the 
noblest  work  ol  God — an  houest  man.  Ft. — 
Sandusky  Register,  i<ej)t.  13,  1861. 


THE  LATE  ASA  DILLE,  ESQ.— OBIT- 
UARY. 


Asa  Dille,  Esq.,  whose  death  you  noticed 
yesterday,  was  the  fifth  son  of  the  venerable 
David  Dille,  who  left  Elizabethtown,  X.  J., 
after  the  Revolu'ionary  War,  and  Settled  in 
Washington  county,  Pa.,  then  the  extreme 
western  border.  There  he  joined  the 
'  Rangers,"  a  troop  of  cavalry  who  spent 
most  of  their  time  in  defending  the  frontier 
from  the  incursions  of  the  Indians,  who  were 
very  hostile  to  the  white  settlers.  He  was  a 
member  of  Williamson's  troop,  and  present 
at  the  famous  massacre  of  the  Moravian  In- 
dians at  Gnadenhutten,  and  did  all  he  could 
to  prevent  that  sad  catastrophe.  He  was 
also  in  Crawford's  army  in  its  march  on  the 
Indians  at  Sandusky,  and  was  one  of  the  for- 
tunate few  who  made  their  escape.  In  No- 
vember, 1803,  Mr.  David  Dillic  removed  to 
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Euclid,  in  this  county,  with  his  family,  being 
the  third  family  in  the  township — Mr. 
Burke,  his  neighbor  on  the  east  line  of 
the  township,  five  miles  distant,  and  the 
late  venerable  Timothy  Doan,  Esq.,  on  the 
west  line,  about  three  miles  distant.  Like 
all  the  settlers  of  that  day,  they  experienced 
privations,  endured  hardships  without  a 
murmur,  and  shared  with  each  other  like  a 
band  of  brothers  any  successes  that  fell  to 
any  one  in  their  neighborhood. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  war  of  1812,  Asa 
Dille  (the  subject  of  this  notice)  was  cap- 
tured on  board  a  schooner  on  the  lake,  and 
taken  to  Maiden,  and  detained  a  prisoner  on 
board  a  prison  ship,  for  eight  or  ten  months. 
After  he  was  liberated,  he  volunteered  in 
the  army,  for  the  war,  and  served  till  its 
close,  receiving  an  honorable  discharge. 
Soon  after  the  war,  he  married  and  settled 
near  the  mouth  of  Euclid  Creek,  when  in 
process  of  time  he  reared  a  numerous  family, 
opened  up  one  of  the  most  beautiful  farms 
in  the  country;  on  several  occasions  receiv- 
ing the  prenrurn  for  the  model  farm  of  the 
county.  Several  years  ago,  his  health  began 
to  fail,  and  especially  his  sight,  and  unfitted 
him  for  labor  or  mingling  with  soc'ety  at 


large;  but  he  was  cheerful  and  resigned,  and 
received  the  society  of  his  friends  and  rela- 
tives with  much  pleasure^ 

In  the  present  condition  of  our  country 
he  took  a  deep  interest,  and  cheerfully  gave 
his  consent  to  one  of  his  sons  to  join  the 
army,  and  on  parting  with  him,  enjoined 
him  to  do  his  duty  for  his  country.  On  the 
return  of  his  son,  a  corpse!  the  blow,  in  the 
feeble  state  of  his  health,  was  a  severe 
one,  and  soon  after,  a  decline  of  health  was 
visible  to  his  family  and  friends,  who  vainly 
endeavored  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease. Without  much  pain  or  suffering  he 
gradually  failed,  and  fiaully  expired  without 
a  struggle  or  a  groan. 

A  generous  and  peaceable  citizen,  a  fond 
husbaud,  an  indulgent  and  affectionate  pa- 
rent, has  thus  gone  to  his  long  home,  leav- 
ing but  few  cotemporaries  of  his  youth  be- 
hind him;  and  as  he  has  gone,  so  too  will 
the  remaining  pioneers,  like  the  leaves  of 
autumn  pass  away;  but  the  reflection  that 
this  noble  race  were  those  who  made  this 
wilderness  bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose, 
leaves  behind  them  a  melancholy  but  just 
tiibute  to  their  trials  and  virtues. 
— dev.  Leader,  June  7.      A  PIONEER. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  PIONEER  LIFE. 

BY  JOHN  LAYLIX,— NOR  WALK. 


My  father's  family,  consisting  of  himself, 
wife,  and  their  three  children,  moved  from 
Beaver,  Pa.,  to  Akron,  0.,  in  April,  1810. 
ITere  we  remained  until  the  next  year.  April 
15th,  1811,  my  grandfather,  Abraham  Powers,* 
my  uncle,  Hanson  Retd,  James  Wilsou,  Caleb 
Palmer,  Cyrus  W.  Marsh,  Jacob  Hush,  and 
myself,  slarted  for  the  "Fire  Lauds."  The  set- 
tlements ended  on  our  route  three  miles  from 
Akron — all  was  wilderness  beyond.  All  but 
myself,  after  reaching  GreenS-ld,  concluded 
to  settle  there.  I  remainedf  but  a  few  days, 
and  theu  returning  to  AkronJ,  moved  with 
ray  father's  family  to  the  mouth  of  Black  riv- 
alry grandfather  1  uilt  the  first  prist-mill  in  Greenfield, 
and  afterward,  resisted  by  Hanson  Reod,  the  first  one  in 
Norwalk.  It  was  locate  l  on  the  Fait  field  road,  on  the 
creek  toward  the  ''white  school  house." 

fWhile  I  was  there  my  grandfa'her  went  out  to  hun* 
cattle,  lost  his  way  and  wandered  Ave  days  and  ni,hts> 
living  on  roots  and  berries.  We  all  turrie  1  out  to  hunt 
for  him,  but  were  unsuccessful.  He  finally  came  in, 
•very  much  exhausted. 

%  I  expected  to  be  two  days  and  nights  on  my  return. 
The  first  night  I  reached  the  Vermillion  River  alter  dusk, 
and  prepared  to  camp.  To  kindle  a  fire  1  used  a  fiint 
and  an  old  case  knife,  but  in  the  darkness  cut  my  tinkers, 
and  did  not  succeed  in  getting  a  blaze  until  about  10 
o'clock.  I  lay  down  by  th^  fire  to  sleep.  Woke  up  about 
2  o'clock  and  found  the  fire  nearly  out,  and  wolves  close 
around  me.  I  scraped  a  few  leaves  on  the  embers  and 
started  a  blaze,  but  had  to  stand  over  the  rlame  and 
smoke  for  some  time,  before  it  was  safe  to  go  from  it 
far  enough  to  tret  wood.  As  they  retreated  I  ventured 
farther  with  a  brand  in  my  hand, and  finally  succeed  d 
in  buildiug  a  good  tire.  The  next  night  I  stopped  early 
enough  to  build  two  log  fires,  and  slepi  between  tuern 
undisturbed. 

It  was  uo  uncommon  occurrence  to  bo  chased  by 
wolves.  Some  time  after  this  I  was  g<u'n;r  from  the 
mouth  of  Black  River  to  my  father's  in  Berlin.  Between 
tundown  and  du-k  I  saw  what  I  suppt  Bed  to  be  the  dogs 
of  some  emigrant,  in  the  path  some  distance  ahead. 
Upon  getting  nearer  they  proved  to  be  wolves  feeding 
on  the  carcass  of  an  ox.  The  old  ones  left  their  fea~t  and 
lollowed  me  until  I  reached  the  fence  around  the  garden 
-  f  John  B.  Fleming.  Mrs  Fleming  hearing  me  shout, 
ame  out  and  fired  a  gun,  which  frightened  them  off. 


er,  where  was  then  a  small  settlement.  We 
remained  there  until  October,  and  then  moved 
to  West  Berlin,  (then  Eldridge.)  1  remained 
there  and  kept  school  during  the  winters  of 

1811  and  1812,  in  a  log  house,  on  the  east 
bank  of  Old  Woman  Creek,  just  north  of  the 
junction.  I  think  a  Mr.  Hiue  was  the  nearest 
neighbor.  It  was  the  first  school  taught;!  in  the 
township. 

Among  the  scholars  were  John  and  Re- 
becca Laughlin,  John  and  Rebecca  Bardue, 
the  Dickinson  children,  Eliza  Leechf  and 
many  others  whom  I  do  not  now  recollect. 
At  that  time  many  Indian  families  were  in 
the  neighborhood  and  several  of  their  chil- 
dren attended  my  school.  In  the  fore  part 
of  1812  the  infant  settlement  of  West  Ber- 
lin began  to  hold  public  worship,  the  first  in 
that  Township  at  the  house  of  John  llouck 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  James 
Mc'Intireof  Greenfield,  who  afterwards  be- 
came so  conspicuous  a  Pioi;eer  Methodist 
Circuit  rider.  Meetings  were  continued  un- 
til war  broke  out.    During  the  spring  of 

1812  there  were  indications  of  a  war  with 
England.  The  Indians  became  very  trouble- 
some and  the  se'  tlers  were  consequen  ly  al- 
armed. They  held  several  meetings  at  the 
house  of  Capt.  Hiram  Russell,  about  one 
mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  Huron  River,  to 

||  See  vol.  1,  no.  2,  pasre  37.  The  Lnylin  name  was 
then  often  spelled  "  Lei  and."  Many  ol  the  present  set- 
tlers in  t>.at  vicinity  will  remember  their  tir~i  "  school- 
master."—Ed. 

tAfteiward  the  wife  of  Judge  Fowler. 
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provide  meaLs  for  defence,  There  were  but 
few  muskets  to  be  had  and  most  of  those 
were  old.  Ammunition  was  very  scarce  and 
a  committee  was  sent  to  Gov.  Morrow  to  get 
a  supply.  A  company  of  thirty-three  was 
formed.  But  thirty  were  mustered  in  how- 
ever and  these  soon  after  were  sent  to  the 
Peninsula. 

There  they'*  sffuered  much  in  skirmishes 
with  the  Indians  and  but  five  I  think  ever 
returned.  I  was  a  member  but  being  down 
with  the  ague  did  not  accompany  them. 
The  29th  of  June  I  shipped  at  Huron  on 
board  the  Sally  of  Cuyahoga,  Abijah  Baker, 
Capt.  and  went  to  Maumee.  While  we  lay 
at  Huron.  Col.  Alexander  Enos  of  Knox  Co. 
passed  through  on  his  way  west  carrying  the 
Declaration  of  war.  As  we  entered  the 
Maumee  "River  we  discovered  there  was  a 
great  commotion  at  the  Indian  village  on  the 
east  bank.  The  British  flag  was  flying  and 
the  warriors  were  assembled  at  the  Council 
House.  They  came  out  and  fired  upon  us 
as  we  passed.  We  were  much  alarmed  and 
kept  as  f^r  as  possible  on  the  west  side. 
Seeing  that  we  were  likely  to  escape,  several 
canoe  loads  came  towards  us,  apparently 
with  the  intention  of  boarding.  When 
within  gunshot  they  suddenly  stopped  and 
after  a  moment's  pause  hastened  back  to  the 
shore.  We  afterwards  learned  that  seeing  so 
few  on  deck,  they  concluded  we  must  have 
a  load  of  soldiers  hid  below.  They  con- 
tinued following  on  shore  and  firing  until 
late  at  night.  When  we  reported  at  Fort 
Maumee  the  next  morning,  a  company  of 
soldiers  were  sent  down  to  learn  the  cause 
of  their  conduct.  The  Indians  plead  inno- 
cence and  ignorance  and  ran  up  the  Ameri- 
can flag  instead  of  the  British.  Tl  ey  mo- 
lested us  no  more. 

At  Maumee  we  loaded  with  the  sick  and 
baggage  of  Gen.  Hull's  army  for  Detroit — he 
having  proceeded  by  land.  A  U.  S.  Revenue 
Gutter,  Capt.  Chapin,  also  bound  for  Detroit, 
bad  lain,  iu  consequence  of  contrary  winds,  off 


the  mouth  of  the  Maumee,  while  we  were 
loading,  and  proceeded  ahead  of  us  toward 
Detroit.  The  Captain,  ignorant  of  the  Dec. 
laration  of  War,  on  approaching  Maiden,  was 
fired  into  and  captured,  together  with  Hull's 
baggage  and  muster  rolls,  which  were  on 
board.  We  saw  the  capture  in  season  to  es- 
cape and  return  to  Fort  Maumee.  There  we 
unloaded  and  took  on  a  lot  of  damaged  pro- 
visions for  Erie.  On  our  way  thither  we  sought 
protection,  from  a  violent  storm,  in  Chagrin 
river.*  As  we  beat  up  toward  the  shore,  the 
people  supposing  us  to  be  British,  gathered  in 
large  numbers  on  the  shore,  with  muskets  and 
a  six-pounder,  to  prevent  our  landing.  Their 
hostile  appearance  alarmed  us;  the  women  and 
children  were  brought  on  deck  and  every  con- 
ceivable means  used  to  show  them  we  were 
friends,  but  in  vain.  As  wc  neared  the  shore 
they  seemed  on  the  point  of  firing  upon  us, 
when  one  of  their  unmber  recognized  our 
Captain  and  sprang  into  the  water  to  come  to 
us.  The  commander  supp  -sing  him  deserting, 
ordered  his  men  to  fire  upon  him.  He,  how- 
ever, escaped  safely  and  was  drawn  on  board. 
We  were  finally  allowed  to  Iat  d,  but  we:e  held 
ns  prisoners  and  taken  by  the  crowd  before  a 
Justice,  aud  it  was  not  till  two  o'clock  nt 
night  that  we  were  enabled  to  satisfy  them 
that  we  were  all  right.  The  people  used  us 
rather  roughly.  One  man  by  the  name  of 
Jerry  Ward,  filled  his  hat  with  pebbles  and 
continued  to  pelt  us  even  while  in  the  presence 
of  the  Justice. 

The  first  election  held,  of  which  I  have  ftnj 
knowledge,  (and  1  think  the  first  in  the  F.ifl 
Lands,)  was  held  in  the  Fall  of  1812,  at  I 
house  of  Hiram  Russell;  I  voted  for  Jan  - 
Madison,  who  was  then  re-elected  President. 

I  remained  in  Berlin  until  Hull's  surrender 
No  tongue  can  describe  the  alarm  of  the  set* 

*  Previous  t<>  the  gtorm  most  of  the  bands  ""^  PM' 
sengere  had  a  "frolic"  on  some  old  French  Brandy  I 
among  the  provisions  and  with  the  exception  »1 
Captain  and  myself,  were  drunk  when  H  came  on. 
rigging  was  nil '°rn  t°  pieces,  ana  we  narrowly  ete%\ 
being  wrecked.    Alter  the  aiorm  we  lay  three  du)«  in  ~« 
swell  belore  reaching  the  shore. 
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tiers  at  that  time— it  was  certainly  awful.  My 
uncle  Hanson  Reed  had  previously  agreed 
with  us,  that  if  news  of  an  attack  at  Huron 
should  come,  we  should  send  him  word.  Be- 
fore it  wa3  kuown  that  Hull  had  surrendered, 
a  vessel  with  troops  under  British  colors  ap- 
peared off  Huron,  and  it  was  supposed  an 
attack  was  imminent.  I  was  sent  that  night 
to  Greenfield  to  give  notice,  and  as  I  passed, 
to  Thomas  Middleton,  living  at  the  corner  of 
Townsend,  and  Benj.  Newcomb,  in  Bronson, 
the  only  settlers  on  the  route.  My  instruc- 
tions were  to  follow  the  State  road  until  I 
reached  a  beech  tree  (then  standing  near 
where  the  white  school-house  in  Bronson 
does  now)  which  had  letters — then  turn  and 
follow  a  trail  to  Mr.  Newcomb's,  and  inquire 
the  road  beyond.  I  started  at  11  o'clock  at 
night,  and  having  nev^r  been  that  way  had 
some  trouble  in  keeping  the  road.  I  found 
the  tree  by  feelling  for  the  letters.  As  I 
approached  Mr.  Newcombe's  the  dogs  gave 
the  alarm,  and  the  family  fearing  Indians 
fastened  me  out.  It  was  a  long  while  before 
I  dared  to  come  near  enough  to  let  them 
know  who  I  was.  I  returned  the  next  day. 
Both  Mr.  Middleton's  and  Mr.  NewcomVs 
family  had  gone.  When  approaching  Hu- 
ron and  too  late  to  escape,  I  discovered  my- 
self in  the  midst  of  troops  wearing  the  Brit- 
ish uniform.  I  gave  up  as  a  prisoner,  but 
soon  found  they  were  a  portion  of  Hull's 
army  sent  home  on  parole.  A  more  sad  and 
dejected  lot  of  men  I  never  saw.  They 
had  been  stripped  of  their  clothing  and 
given  cast-off  worn-out  red  coats,  and 
turned  ragged  and  hungry  into  the  woods, 
to  find  their  way  home  as  best  they  could,  or 
starve.  They  brought  the  first  authentic 
intelligence  of  Hull's  surrender. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  panic  which  en- 
sued. Whole  families  fled  from  their  homes 
and  sought  shelter  in  the  wilderness  away 
from  roads  and  paths.  My  sister  Sally  and 
Phebe  Powers  (afterwards  Mrs.  James  Wil- 
son, and  mother  of  Mrs.  Alex.  Dounce,) 


were  very  sick  and  not  able  to  sit  up.  They 
were  carried  into  the  woods.  As  soon  as 
possible  many  families  started  for  the-  in- 
terior settlements.  We  went  to  Mt.  Vernon. 
We  were  accompanied  by  several  neighbor- 
ing families,  and  had  a  perilous  and  tedious 
journey. 

Before  we  left,  many  articles  which  could 
not  be  carried  safely  were  hid.  We  buried 
plates,  knives,  forks,  &c,  under  a  stream  of 
running  water — after  the  war  they  were 
found  all  safe.  We  found  on  our  journey 
many  things  thrown  away  by  those  who  had 
fled  before  us.  At  one  place  we  discovered 
two  pounds  of  tobacco,  which,  of  course  was 
"contraband,"'  and  divided  among  the  com- 
pany. 

One  night,  when  preparing  to  camp,  (near 
what  was  afterwards  the  farm  of  Mr.  Eben 
Boalt.  ou  the  state  ro  id,  Norwalk,)  Mr.  Bouch- 
ard, who  was  just  behind  us,  iD  cutting  down  a 
tree  for  wood,  fell  it  upon  one  of  his  children 
and  crushed  it  to  death.  I  assisted  in  burying 
the  corpse.  The  coffin  was  a  rough  box,  made 
of  split  staves. 

Another  time,  jnst  before  night,  the  cattle 
had  been  turned  loose  to  feed.  Mr.  Blanchard 
went  out  to  drive  them  in,  but  before  he  could 
return,  darkness  and  rain  came  ou  and  he  had 
lost  the  direction,  lie  soon  heard  a  voice,  and 
supposing  we  were  seekiug  him,  answered  and 
followed  the  direction  from  which  it  continued 
to  come.  He  thus  wandered  all  night  aud  in 
tho  morning  was  found  almost exhauste J.  He 
had  been  following  a  pauther.  We  heard  the 
voice  and  supposing  it  him,  went  out  to  meet 
him.  As  we  shouted,  it  retreated  until  we 
heard  it  no  more. 

My  mother's  bureau  had  been  placed  upon 
the  wagon,  but  when  we  reached  where  now 
stands  Wood's  tavern,  (corner  of  State  aud 
Wooster  roads)  we  were  obliged  to  leave  it  by 
the  road  side,  covered  with  barks  aud  limbs. 
It  remained  there  until  after  the  war,  when  it 
was  found  in  good  condition.  It  has  been  in 
constant  use  ever  since,  and  is  now  owned  by 
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my  sister,  Mrs.  E  Iward  Wheeler,  of  Hartland. 

At  the  time  of  the  alarm  about  the  British, 
two  girls  living  at  Parker's  settlement,  near 
Milan,  were  out  milking.  In  their  fright  they 
dropped  their  pails  and  fled  to  the  woods. 
There  they  became  lost  and  wandered.  The 
third  or  fourth  day  of  our  journey,  when  driv- 
ing through  Ripley  Swamp,  I  found  them  in  a 
suffeiing  condition.  Weary,  worn  aud  hungry, 
they  were  nearly  ready  to  perish.  They  were 
taken  to  their  friends. 

Our  sick  young  women,  by  the  time  we 
reached  this  place,  were  able  to  walk.  There 
we  left  wagon,  harness,  aud  two  feather  beds 
covered  with  bark,  took  the  sick  on  borse-back 
and  hurried  on. 

After  remaiuing  at  Mt.  Vernon  about  four 
months,  I  enlisted  in  a  regiment  located  at 
Mansfield,  to  protect  the  froutier.  While  there 
a  sergeant  and  four  men,  of  whom  I  was  one, 
were  sent  out  on  a  scout.  After  proceeding 
some  distance,  we  struck  a  fresh  Indian  trail. 
The  sergeant  and  one  man  followed  it  while 
the  rest  passed  around  the  other  side  of  the 
hill.  We  soou  heard  a  gun,  and  hasteuing 
arouud,  found  that  the  other  company  came 
in  sight  of  two  Indians — had  shot  and  scalped 
one  and  the  other  escaped.  Upon  our  return 
to  camp,  forty  men  were  sent  to  reconoitre. 
They  proceeded  as  near  Upper  Sandusky,  as  it 
was  prudent,  and  reported,  on  their  return, 
three  to  lour  thousand  Indians  there. 

Some  days  after  I  received  a  furlough  for 
five  days  to  visit  our  family  in  Mt.  Vernon.  I 
was  not  allowed  to  take  my  gun,  and  travelled 
in  the  night  for  greater  security.  I  started 
about  dusk,  and  soon  after  I  had  passed  the 
first  block  house,  which  was  five  miles  out,  I  dis- 
covered two  Indians  between  me  and  it.  The 
next  block  house  was  five  miles  beyond  on  the 
other  bank  of  the  C'ear  Fork  of  the  Mohican 
there  several  rods  wide.  My  only  chance  for 
safety  was  to  reach  that,  and  I  ran  as  fast  as 
possible,  following  the  road  while  the  Indians 
took  a  circuit  through  the  woods  to  get 
ahead.  Having  their  guns  to  carry  hindered 
them  and  I  gained.  They  soon  left  the  woods, 


however,  and  then  gained  upon  me.  Aa  I 
neared  the  stream,  they  were  close  at  hand 
and  fired  as  I  plunged  in.  Luckly  for  me  the 
excitement  of  the  chase  and  the  darkness  pre- 
vented a  good  aim.  The  gun  alarmed  the 
people,  and  when  I  reached  the  other  side,  I 
found  the  gates  shut,  with  no  chance  to  get  in 
safely.  Upon  going  around  the  other  side  of 
the  house,  I  fouud  a  daughter*  of  Jud^e 
McCiure,  the  owuer  of  the  house,  who  had 
been  out  to  milk  and  forgotten  by  those  inside 
in  their  haste.  There  we  remained  until  all 
became  quiet  and  succeeded  in  getting  in. 
The  next  day  word  was  sent  to  Mansfield,  but 
scouts  found  no  Indians.  I  was  so  lame  from 
the  effects  of  tue  race,  that  I  could  not  leave 
McClrue  until  the  third  day. 

After  my  return  to  Mansfield,  the  army 
marched  towards  New  Haven,  tw-lve  miles 
the  first  day  and  encamped  clo^e  by  the  Indi- 
an trail.  In  the  night  an  alarm  was  given  that 
Indians  were  passiug.  It  was  afterwards  ascer- 
tained to  be  true.  That  night  Indians  went 
twelve  miles  east,  near  Germantown,  Richlaud 
Co.,  and  killed  a  family  of  four  or  five  persons, 
by  the  name  of  Copus,  while  seated  at  the 
breakfast  table. 

When  the  army  reached  New  Haven,  it  en- 
camped on  Caleb  Palmer's  farm.  It  remained 
three  or  four  weeks  until  Bell's  troops  from 
Penn.  reached  Camp  Avery,  when  we  re- 
turned home. 

I  remained  three  years  in  Mt.  Vernon,  and 
aud  then  came  back  to  Hurou  couuty.  My 
father,  in  the  meantime,  had  sold  in  Berlin  an  I 
bought  the  farm  now  owned  by  Cbas.  Jack- 
son, Norwalk,  and  also  the  one  on  which  I  re- 
side. 

In  the  fall  of  1817,  my  father  died  of  small 
pox,  and  I  remained  at  home  and  kept  the  fam- 
ily together.    Oct.  15,  1818,  I  married  Olivi  , 
daughter  of  Daniel  Clark,  of  Bronson,  .fc  '-" 
Southgate  officiating.  The  same  day,  Lot  H  ' 

rick  aud  Sutliffwere  married  by  the  • 

Justice.   These  were  the  first  marriages  it 

•  Afterward  wife  of  Judge  Coflnburj. 
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Bronson,and  it  has  beeo  made  a  question  which 
was  the  first.  I  leave  it  as  a  proper  matter  for 
antiquarians  to  decide. 

In  the  winterof  1817,  Edward  Wheeler  and 
myself  broke  our  axes.  There  was  no  black- 
smith who  could  mend  them  living  nearer  than 
Owl  Creek,  65  miles.  After  much  consultation 
I  went  there  on  horse-back,  aud  got  the  work 
done.  It  took  me  three  days,  Wheeler  pay- 
ing for  half  my  time. 

The  summer  of  1810  was  very  dry.  Most 
of  the  grist  mills  in  the  country  stopped.  The 
Cold  Creek  mill  had  six  weeks  grinding  ahead, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  go  with  my  grist  to 
Spring  mill,  six  miles  from  Mansfield. 

In  those  times  luxuries  were  bilt  little  known. 
The  first  coffee  used  in  Huron  county  was 
brought  from  New  York  at  my  instance,  by 
Peter  Tice,  then  keeping  store  at  Underhill's, 
and  sold  for  25  cents,  per  lb.  It  took  three 
months  to  get  it  on. 

During  the  winter  of  1811,  I  received  my 
first  letter  from  our  friends  in  Beaver.  The 
post  office  was  kept  by  Judge  Wright,  across 
the  Huron  from  Abbottsville,  then  the  couoty 
seat.  His  wife  was  deputy,  and  also  ran  the 
ferry  across  the  river,  by  which  she  made 
handsomely.  The  letter  was  six  weeks  on  the 
road,  about  the  usual  time  of  transit;  the  post- 
age was  one  shilliug. 

When  I  first  resided  in  Norwalk,  cotton 


cloth  was  very  scarce,  and  worth  from  50  to 
G2£  cts.  per  yard.  We  raised  a  good  deal  of 
flax,  but  for  some  time  could  get  uo  spinning 
wheel;  I  finally  bought  one  of  Mr.  Hiue,  a 
wheelright  at  Berlin,  paying  nine  bushels  of 
corn  for  it,  carrying  all  on  horse-back.  That 
wheel  I  have  yet. 

In  the  fall  of  1810,  there  was  an  evening 
meeting  appoiuted  at  Joseph  Crawford's,  where 
Johu  Douuce  now  lives.  Myself  and  family 
went  to  the  meeting,  and  shut  up  our  house. 
We  returned,  on  our  way  home,  about  ten 
o'clock  at  night.  On  approaching  the  house,  we 
heard  a  great  noise  within,  and  while  endeavor- 
ing to  discover  the  cause,  a  number  of  squaws 
come  to  us  in  the  dark  and  informed  us  that 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  Iudinns  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  house,  and  had  partaken  largely 
of  "fire  water,"  and  that  it  would  not  be  safe 
for  us  to  go  to  the  house  until  they  beeame 
sober;  at  the  same  time  guaranteeing  to  us 
the  safety  of  our  property.  So  we  went  back 
to  Mr.  Crawford's  and  remained  until  after 
breakfast.  In  the  morning  when  we  returned 
home,  a  humbler  set  of  beings  you  never  saw 
than  those  Indians  were.  The  squaws  then 
restored  their  weapons,  which  they  had  taken 
from  them  secretly,  to  preveut  bloodshed.  To 
our  surprise  we  found  everything  safe  and 
sound. 
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THE  PURPOSES  A.  1ST  13  PROGRESS  OP 
TECE  FIRE  LANDS  HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY. 


The  following  extracts  are  from  the  Quar- 
terly Report  of  the  Secretary,  read  at  the 
meetiug  of  Greenfield,  Dec.  11th,  1861.  Ic  is 
proper  to  say  that,  of  the  Towuships  named 
as  deficient  in  their  reports,  those  of  Fairfield, 
llartland,  Kelley's  Island,  New  London,  Rip- 
ley, Oxford  and  Sherman,  have  since  made 
much  progress,  aud  there  is  encouragement 
thai  others  will  soon  be  added  to  the  list. 

"  The  Society  was  organized  May  20lh, 
1857,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  pre- 
serving in  proper  form,  the  facts  constituting 
the  full  history  of  the  Fire  Lauds,  and  also  to 
obtain  aud  preserve  an  authentic  aud  general 
statement  of  their  resources  and  pioduction3 
of  all  kinds.  A  committee  of  thirty-two  per- 
sons in  each  of  the  thirty-two  Townships  of 
the  District,  was  at  once  appointed  to  collect 
aud  report  to  the  Society,  at  its  stated  meet 
lugs,  such  facts  and  collections  as  would  be  of 
value.  That  these  reports  might  be  prepared 
with  system  and  uniformity,  circulars  were 
furnished  each  Township,  specifying  the  kind 
of  inquiries  to  be  made  with  such  minuteness 
and  comprehension,  that  the  Report  based  up- 
on them,  when  collected,  would  constitute  the 
most  full  and  complete  history  of  the  territory 
embraced,  thau  has  been  given  of  any  district 
of  like  extent  iu  the  Uuited  States. 

The  following  Towuships  have  furnished  re- 
ports, all  of  which  are  published  :  Berlin, 
Brouson,  Fitchville,  Florence,  Greenfield,  Gro- 
ton,  Clarksfield,  Lyme,  Milan,  Noiwulk,  Nor- 
wich, New  Haven,  Peru,  Portland,  Rid"  i'  , 
Townsend,  Vermillion,  Wukeiuan  a  .iiarga- 
retta. 


Those  yet  to  report  are  as  follows  :  Fair- 
field, Greenwich,  Danbury,  llartland,  Huron, 
Kelly's  Island,  New  London,  Oxford,  Perkius, 
Ripley,  Ruggles,  Sherman  and  Richmond." 

"  The  Society  at  its  last  annual  meeting 
appointed  appropriate  committees  to  procure 
a  history  of  each  religious  denomination  in 
the  Fire  Lands.  It  is  important  that  some 
provision  be  made  to  secure  a  history  of 
Schools  from  the  first  settlement  down  to 
the  present  time." 

"The  Society  has  also  published  a  Series 
of  "  Scattered  Sheaves,"  gathered  and  com- 
piled by  Mrs.  S.  T.  Worcester,  embracing 
much  valuable  information  respecting  prom- 
inent settlers.  It  has  also  published  per- 
sonal memoirs  of  ministers  pioneer  settlers 
of  different  portions  of  the  Fire  Lands— the 
whole  constituting  a  mass  of  historical  ma- 
terial, which,  for  interest  and  permanent 
value,  exceeds  beyond  comparison,  the  most 
fascinating  romance  or  the  latest  novel. 

"Soon  after  its  organization  the  necessity 
of  a  place  for  depositing  and  preserving  the 
records  and  relics  gathered,  became  apparent. 
This  want  was  promptly  and  cheerfully  met 
by  the  AVhittlesey  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  By  an  unanimous  vote,  the  free 
use*of  its  Hall  and  Library  Room  was  ten- 
dered, and  it  is  due  them  to  say,  that  the.r 
uniform  conduct  toward  this  Society  has 
been  generous  and  liberal;' 

"The  Museum  of  the  Society  has  uln-udy 
assumed    1 1 1 

be  found  iu  abundance  and  Variety,  the  ru<k 
stoue   weapons,  the  scalping  knife,  qlJ  lLC 
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pipe  of  peace,  of  the  Aborigines.  There  are 
tbe  pioueer  implements  of  war,  and  peace 
used  in  changing  the  home  of  the  savage  into 
tbe  abode  of  civilization.  By  the  side  of  the 
skull  of  the  ancient  mouud-builder,  repose  the 
stone  Gods  which  he  worshiped,  and  the  Bi- 
ble which  he  Dever  knew.  Here  is  the  gun 
which  defended,  through  many  a  wakeful  night 
and  anxious  day,  the  pioneer  hearth-stouo  and 
eradle.  There  are  the  sword  and  the  canuou 
ball,  which  tell  the  dark  and  bloody  story, 
that  the  red  man  was  not  the  only  foe  our  fa- 
thers found  in  their  Western  home.  Here  too 
may  be  found  the  ancient  newspaper,  the  old 
Arm-chai  r,  the  first  table  made  and  the  first 
mortar  used  on  the  Fire  Land.-.  The  memor- 
ials of  the  pioneer  mothers  are  also  there.  The 
spinning-wheel,  the  ancient  cards,  and  the  well 
worn  thimble,  most  effective  instruments  in 
training  up  their  daughters  in  the  way  they 
should  go.  The  interest  manifested  in  this 
collection,  is  constantly  increasing,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  say,  that  a  larger  number  of  val- 
uable additions  have  beeu  made  during  the 
past  year,  than  during  any  similar  period-" 

"Siuceits  origination  the  Society  has  not 
failed  to  hold  regularly  its  annual  and  quarter- 
ly meeting.  No  matter  how  inclement  the 
season,  or  how  deeply  agitated  the  country, 
on  the  great  questions  of  the  day,  it  has  shown 
its  sympathy  with  the  living  present,  by  its 
faithfulness  in  gathering  aud  presenting  for  it, 
tbe  records  of  the  past.  The  Society  has  held 
fourteen  regular  meetings,  and  as  an  example 
of  fidelity  let  it  be  said  that  the  venerable 
Presideuthas  been  absent  but  twice*  from  his 
accustomed  place." 

"  The  addresses  made  at  these  meetings  are 
most  valuable  contributions  to  the  history  of 
the  sons  of  that  Xew  England,  which  opened 
the  pathway  to  the  mighty  north-western  em- 
pire. I  need  not  mention  as  examples,  those  of 
the  Hon.  Elentheros  Cooke,  Hon.  Elisha  Whit- 
tlesey, Hon  John  Sherman  aqd 'he  llev.  J.  B. 

•In  tjoth  instances  detained  by  sickness. 


Walker,  and  the  History  of  the  Press  of  the 
Fire  Lands  by  C.  P.  Wickham,  Esq. 

The  mass  of  historic  matter  thus  gathered 
at  our  meetings  and  by  the  committees,  has 
been  published  in  the  Pioneer,  and  is  thus 
preserved  in  an  accessible  and  permanent  form. 
Two  volumes  of  four  numbers  each  have  beeu 
piblished.  Its  continuance  depends  entirely 
upon  the  systematic  and  persevering  labors 
of  its  friends.  Could  the  townships  which 
have  failed  to  report,  at  once  accomplish  that 
duty,  the  Society  iu  a  short  time  could  com- 
plete its  publication.  These  volumes,  now  so 
highly  prized,  would  theu  form  a  work  of  ines- 
timable value  to  a  large  portion  of  the  7000 
families  in  Karon  and  Erie  counties.  What 
father — what  mother — after  enduring  the  hard- 
ship^ and  vicissitudes  ot  half  a  century  o^ 
pionoer  life,  in  laying  the  foundations  and 
building  up  this  goodly  heritage  for  their  de- 
scendants, who  does  not  desire  to  present  the 
memorials  of  their  trials,  toils  and  dangers,  to 
those  who  follow  them  !  What  son — what 
daughter — worthy  of  such  ancestry,  who  does 
not  cheiish  with  the  choicest  affection  these 
treasures  of  the  past  ! 

To  gather  and  preserve  these  memorials, 
is  the  purpose  of  this  Society.  Its  office  is 
to  bring  down  to  this  new  era,  when  the  ca- 
pacity of  man  for  self-government  is  on  trial, 
those  facts,  which  will  show  to  the  present 
troubled  generatiou  when  that  •  problem  is 
solved,  that  the  credit  of  lying  the  founda- 
tions of  our  civil  and  religious  institutions, 
deep  and  strong,  belongs  to  those  who  have 
gone  before. 

When  the  pioneers  all  have  passed  away 
and  their  sons  and  daughters,  who  are  now 
making  history  shall  have  followed  them, 
and  the  sunshine  of  peace  and  plenty  shall 
rest  on  the  quiet  homes  of  the  happy  dwell- 
ers on  these  Firelands,  let  not  the  historian 
of  those  aftercoming  ages  by  any  neglect  of 
ours,  be  left  to  doubt  and  speculation  respect- 
ing their  ancestors. 
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able pioneers  remain,  so  preserve  the  records 
of  their  eventful  live-',  that  though  they 
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"  sowed  in  tears,"  future  generations,  as  they 
"  reap  in  joy,"  shall  rise  up  and  "  call  them 
blessed.'' 
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DEFIANCE  SEVENTY  YEARS  AGO — 
INTERESTING  REMINISCENCES. 

A  sketch  we  gave  last  week  of  Defiance, 
as  it  was  forty  year*  ago,  was  read  with  in- 
terest, giving  interesting  reminiscences  of 
the  town  and  valley  at  the  first  beginnings 
of  the  settlement  here  of  the  whites.  We 
now  give  a  description  of  the  site  of  the 
town  and  its  inhabitants  as  they  were  thirty 
years  before,  when  the  Wyandots,  Ottawas, 
Shavnees  and  Pottawotomies  were  the  sole 
owners  and  occupiers  of  the  soil.  This  is 
from  Spencer's  account  of  Ids  captivity 
among  the  Indians,  and  describes  Defiance,  as 
he  saw  it  in  1792,  seventy  years  ago. 

"  On  this  high  ground,  (sir.ee  the  site  of 
Fort  Defiance,  erected  by  Gen.  Wayne,  in 
179-1)  extending  from  the  Maumee  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  up  the  Auglaize,  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  in  width,  was  an  open  space,  on 
the  west  and  south  of  which  were  oak  woods, 
with  hazel  undergrowth.  With'n  this  point, 
on  the  steep  high  bank  of  the  Auglaize,  were 
five  or  six  cabins  and  log  houses,  inhabited 
principally  by  Indian  trader-.  The  most 
northerly,  a  large  hewed  log  house,  divided 
below  into  three  apartments,  was  occupied 
as  a  warehouse,  store  and  dwelling,  by 
George  Ironside,  the  most  wealthy  and  in- 
fluential trader  on  the  point.  Next  to  his, 
were  the  bouses  of  Pirault,  (Pro,)  a  French 
baker,  and  McKenzie,  a  Scot,  who,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  merchandizing,  followed  the 


occupation  of  a  Silversmith,  exchanging 
with  the  Indians  his  brooches,  ear-drops  and 
other  silver  ornaments,  at  an  enormous 
profit,  for  skins  and  furs.  Still  farther  up 
were  several  other  families  French  and  Eng- 
lish; and  two  American  prisoners,  Ilenry 
Ball,  a  soldier  taken  at  St.  Clairs  defeat,  and 
his  wife,  Polly  Meadows,  captured  at  the 
same  time,  were  allowed  to  live  here,  and 
by  labor  to  pay  their  master  the  price  of 
their  rausom;  he  by  boating  to  the  rapids  of 
the  Maumee,  and  she  by  washing  and  sew- 
ing. Fronting  the  house  of  Ironside,  and 
about  fifty  yards  from  the  bank,  was  a  small 
stockade,  enclosing  two  hewed  log  houses, 
one  of  which  was  occupied  by  James  Girty, 
(brother  of  Simon)  the  other,  occasionally, 
by  McKee,  and  Elliott,  British  Indian 
Agents,  living  at  Detroit. 

From  this  station  I  had  a  fine  view  cf  the 
large  village  more  than  a  mi'e  south,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Auglaize,  of  Blue  Jackets 
town,  and  the  Miiumee  river  several  mil*  s 
below,  and  of  the  extensive  prairie  covered 
with  corn,  directly  opposite,  and  forming 
together  a  very  handsome  landscape." 

We  have  been  told  by  those  acquainted 
with  early  traders,  and  hunters,  familiar  with 
this  section,  that  about  the  time  above  refcrrcJ 
to,  and  for  some  years  nfieraards,  there  was 
almost  as  much  cleared  land  in  sight  of  P< 
ance  as  at  present.  And  that  it  was  do  un- 
common sight  to  see  a  thousand  acre.-  plaottJ 
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io  corn, beans,  pumpkin?,  &c,  by  the  Indians 
and  their  trading  and  hunting  companions. 
This  would  comprehend  the. Evans'  farms,  the 
bottom  point  opposite  the  Fort,  the  Shirley, 
and  Phillipps  and  Ilolgate  bottoms,  besides  a 
large  scope  back  of  the  Fort  afterwards  cov- 
ered over  with  a  secoud  growth  of  timber. 
Defiance  was  before  Wayne's  time  and  for 
some  time  after  a  piace  for  Indian  consulta- 
tions and  payments,  and  was  to  them  a  place 
of  great  importance.  It  was  held  by  the 
Biitish,  down  neorly  to  the  War  of  1812,  and 
it  was  here  that  they  made  much  mischief  by 
their  tampering  with  semi-hostile  tribes.  _  We 
have  heard  it  stated  that  at  one  of  the  In- 
dian gatherings,  about  the  year  1810,  that  as 
many  as  fifty  traders  were  here,  haviug  tem- 
porary stores  in  booths — coming  from  Can- 
ada and  Detroit.  There  was  something  of 
the  fortification  kind  on  the  high  bank,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Maumee,  overlooking 
the  point,  and  another,  as  Spencer  says,  ou  the 
tbank  of  the  Auglaiz  above  the  point — these 
were  British  and  berore  Wayne.  There  was  no 
fort  at  the  point  until  built  in  1794,  by  Geu. 
Wayne. 

The  Wyandot  name  for  Defiance  "  Tu-en- 
da-wie,"  signifying  junction  of  two  rivers ; 
that  of  the  Shawnees  was  "  Eu-sa-woc-sa," 
having  much  the  same  meaning.  The  name 
Defiance  was  given  by  Gen.  Wayne  when  the 
Fort  was  built. 


A  WORTHY  RECOMMENDATION. 


The  foregoing  found  among  the  office  pa. 
pers  of  the  late  Dr.  Sanders,  will  be  read 
with  interest  by  the  old  Pioneers  yet  remain- 
ing with  us,  many  of  whom,  from  personal 
knowledge,  can  testify  that  his  long  and  useful 
life,  in  their  midst,  bore  daiiy  witness  that  the 
flattering  recommendation  was  woithy  of  him 
and  lie  of  it  : 

"  The  bearer,  Dr.  Moses  C.  Sanders,  is  a 
young  geutlemau  with  whom  I  have,  for  some 
years,  been  intimately  acquainted.    He  is  a 


man  of  irreproachable  moral  character.  He 
has  for  two  years  past  been  practicing  in  his 
profession  in  this  place,  and  has  met  with  the 
most  unqualified  approbation,  both  as  a  phy- 
sician and  a  surgeon,  of  those  who  have  beeu 
his  patients.  I  feel  therefore  to  recommend 
him  to  the  patronage  of  those  among  whom 
he  may  take  up  his  future  residence,  as  a  man 
in  whose  abilities  and  attention,  the  utmost 
confidence  may  be  placed. 

N.  M.  WELLS, 
Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Galway,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  16,  1816." 


INDIAN  WAR  CLUBS. 


Two  Indian  War  Clubs,  the  property  of  M. 
Hyde,  E>q.,  of  Wakeman,  exhibited  at  the 
Norwich  meeting  of  the  Fire  Lands  Historical 
Society,  and  described  as  follows,  by  the  Rev. 
C.  F.  Lewis  : 

These  clubs  were  obtained  by  Mr.  H.  from 
the  Ojibwa  tribe  of  Iudians,  at  La  Point,  o  n 
Madaiine  Islaud,  Like  Superior,  in  1848.  One 
is  of  Elm  wood,  two  feet  four  inches  lone: 
gun-shaped,  armed  with  a  knife-like  b'rde 
four  inches  leng  and  one  iuch  broad  inserted 
in  the  place  of  the  lock. 

The  other  club  is  of  Sugar  Maple  wood, 
twenty  inches  loug,  flat,  five-eights  of  an  inch 
thick,  from  one  to  two  and  a  half  inches  bioad, 
curved  at  one  end  semicircularly,  aud  termin- 
ating iu  a  globe  two  inches  iu  diameter  ;  all 
cut  from  the  solid  root  of  the  tree.  Th'-e 
clubs  are  used  for  quite  different  Py^^ 

The  former,  with  the  knife-like  blade  .  . 

,     ,     ,      .     ,  jack,  when 
ing  the  foe  on  the  head  or  in  tr  . 

b  ,    ,  _    -         .ing  the  enemy 

retreating  ;  the  latter  tor  att? 

face  to  face,  in  close  comb  * 

PLYM^g  K0CK- 

WeknoW  o"»thi°Sbe8ide3.th*  ™Z 
tal  emblem^1*  more  unpresstvely  .Hostratts 

the  kio''  Provi(,eQce  of  Gud  m  mak,n8  the 
law  o  association,  through  an  oppeul  to  the 
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senses,  a  source  of  great  aod  elevatiog  moral 
power  in  the  world,  lhaD  this  solitary  boulder 
of  grauite, — itself  a  pilgrim  in  the  ages  past, 
from  unknown  shores. 

There  it  lay  during  the  centuries,  trodden 
ouly  by  the  Indian  aud  the  wild  bird  of  the 
waves  that  laved  its  sides,  with  no  similar  rock 
along  the  beach, — whose  fine  grain  admits  of 
almost  the  diamond  polish, — waitiug  for  the 
steps  of  God's  heroes  of  faith.  And  now, 
wherever  Christianity  sheds  its  light,  that  im- 
perishable relic  is  revered,  and  speaks  of  Christ 
and  his  people,  and  his  kingdom  of  civil  and 
spiritual  freedom,  and  will,  till  both  are  uni- 
versal. 

De  Tocqueville,  in  his  work  on  America, 
uses  the  fallowing  truthful  and  suggestive  lan- 
guage :— 

"  This  rock  has  become  an  object  of  venera- 
tion in  the  United  States.  I  have  seen  bits  of 
it  carefully  preserved  in  several  towns  of  the 
Union.  Does  not  this  sufficiently  show  that 
all  human  power  aud  greatuess  is  iu  the  soul 
of  mau  ?  Here  is  a  stone  which  the  feet  of  a 
few  outcasts  pressed  for  an  instant  ,  and  the 
stone  becomes  famous  ,  it  is  treasured  by  a 
great  nation  ;  its  very  dust  is  shared  as  a 
relic.  And  what  has  become  of  the  gateways 
of  a  thousand  palaces  ?  ~\Xho  cares  for 
them  r 

\  It  is  also  a  type  of  the  Rock  of  Ages, — the 
g"Aory  of  Paradise  ;  and  of  the  "  white  stone," 
thje  exile  of  Patmos  saw,  which  shall  be  given 
to-"  those  alone  who  have  anchored  their  hope 
jjv  the  cleft  side  of  Him,  who  brought  life  and 
.^immortality  to  light  in  the  gospel. —  Tract 

$     Journal.  P.  (J.  H- 


A  MARRIAGE  A  HUNDRED  YEARS 
AGO. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  1750,  may  not  be  uuiuterestiug 
to  our  readers  : 

"Married,  in  June,  1750,  Mr.  William  Don- 
kin,  a  considerable  farmer  of  Great  Tosson, 
t         Jiothbury,)  iu  the  county  of  Northum- 


berland, to  Mis3  Elanor  Shoton,  au  agreeable 
young  gentlewoman,  of  the  same  place.  The 
entertainment  on  this  occasion  was  very  grand, 
there  being  provided  no  less  than  one  hundred 
aud  twenty  quarters  of  lamb,  forty-four  quar- 
ters of  veal,  twenty  quarters  of  mutton,  a  great 
quantity  of  beef,  twelve  hams,  with  a  suitable 
number  of  chicken-,  «fcc,  which  was  concluded 
with  eight  half  auklers  of  brandy  made  into 
punch,  twelve  dozen  of  cider,  a  great  macy 
gallons  of  wine,  and  ninety  bushels  of  malt, 
made  iuto  beer.  The  company  consisted  of 
five  hundred  and  fifty-nine  ladies  aud  gentle- 
men, who  concluded  with  the  music  of  twenty- 
five  fiddlers  and  pipers,  and  the  whole  was  con- 
ducted with  the  utmost  order  and  unanimity/* 

OBITUARY  OF  MRS.  PERKINS. 

We  copy  the  following  obituary  notice  oj 
the  venerable  Mrs.  Nancy  Perkins,  widow 
of  Gen.  Simon  Perkins,  who  died  at  War- 
ren, April  24th,  aged  eighty-two  years  and 
three  months,  from  the  Western  Reserve 
Chronicle : — 

A  brief  notice  of  the  connection  of  Gen. 
Perkins  with  early  military  operations  on 
the  Fire  Lands,  may  be  found  in  the  Ad- 
dress of  Hon.  Elisha  Whittlesey,  Vol  I, 
No.  1.  It  is  due  the  memory  of  one  who 
filled  so  prominent  a  place  in  our  early  his- 
tory, civil  as  well  as  military,  that  a  full 
account  of  his  life  be  preserved  and  given 
to  the  public  : — 

Mrs.  Perkins  was  born  at  Lisbon,  Conn., 
January  2-lth,  17S0,  and  was  a  daughter  of 
Capt.  Ezra  Bishop.  Of  a  laigi  family  of 
children,  she  was  the  last  survivor,  and  the 
only  one  who  married  and  left  descend- 
ants. 

On  the  18th  of  March,  1801  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Simon  Perkins,  of  Warren,  in  the 
then  North- we-tern  Territory,  and  soon  after 
left  for  her  new  home  in  the  almost  un- 
broken wilderness  of  the  far  west.  After 
twenty-two  days  of  travel  the  journey  was 
accomplished.    Starting  in  a  carriage,  they 
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were  compelled,  at  Chambersburgh,  Pa.,  by 
the  bad  state  of  the  roa'ls,  to  exchange  that 
mode  of  travel  for  the  saddle.  Warren  was 
then  a  village  of  sixteen  log-bouses,  with 
perhaps  two  frame  mechanic  shops. 

Looking  to  the  constant  changes  and  im- 
provements ot  the  day,  she  was  often  led  to 
contrast  them  with  her  early  expectations, 
frequently  remarking  that  she  had  only 
looked  forward  (and  that  with  doubt)  to  a 
period  when  the  mails,  then  carried  only  on 
foot  or  on  horseback,  should  be  conveyed  by 
coaches,  little  dreaming  that  she  would  live 
to  see  them  come  by  rail  and  steam. 

She  often  spoke  with  devout  admiration 
of  the  wonderful  changes  she  had  lived  to 
witness,  and  was  accustomed  to  conclude  by 
saying,  u  If  man  can  make  the?e  wonderful 
improvements,  what  must  his  Maker  be  ?"' 
She  was  remarkable  for  tracing  everything 
up  to  its  great  First  Cause.  She  was  one 
who  saw  li  Sermons  in  stones,  books  in  run- 
ning brooks,  and  God  in  everything.'' 

Mrs.  Perkins  took  great  delight  in  culti- 
vating fruits,  and  a  few  choice  flowers,  and 
what  in  her  view,  lent  to  the  flowers 
its  greatest  charm,  was,  that  it  was  a  sym- 
bol of  the  wisdom,  power  and  goodness  of 
the  Creator. 

Mrs.  Perkins  was  no  sentimentalist — she 
was  a  Christian,  and  her  religion,  was  some- 
thing real,  something  practical.  It  went 
down  into  the  very  depths  of  the  soul,  guid- 
ing and  controling  the  whole  life. 

For  fifty-two  years  she  was  a  member  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Warren,  and  at 
the  time  of  her  death  had  been  longer  a 
member  than  any  other  one  then  living.  She 
took  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Church.  To  her  is  the  Church  indebt' d  fur 
its  parsonage,  and  many  other  munificent 
deeds.  But  more  valuable  than  all,  were 
her  prayers  and  her  pious  influence.  She  was 
indeed  a  Mother  in  Israel.  She  loved  the 
Sanctuary,  and  even  down  to  ber  last  ill- 


ness, was  she  punctually  present  on  the 
Sabbath,  whether  in  sunshine  or  in  storm. 

Wherever  you  might  meet  her,  whether 
at  home  or  in  the  social  circle,  you  were 
irresistibly  impressed  that  you  were  in  the 
presence  of  a  woman  of  uncommon  intelli- 
gence, and  deep-toned  piety,  and  you  could 
scarcely  persuade  yourself  that  more  than 
four-score  winters  had  passed  over  that  be- 
nignant countenance,  and  those  eyes  beam- 
ing brightness.  Even  to  the  end  of  life,  did 
she  retain  her  faculties  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree, arranging  her  affairs  with  the  same 
composure  as  if  she  were  about  setting  out 
on  a  journey. 

Mrs.  Perkins  had  been  called  repeatedly 
to  pass  through  the  deep  waters  of  affliction. 
Of  her  nine  children,  six,  together  with  her 
husband,  had  gone  before  her.  Her  afflic- 
tions had  chastened  her  spirit,  causing  her 
to  loosen  her  hold  on  earth,  and  take  strong 
hold  on  heaven.  But  the  intelligent,  the 
pious,  the  useful,  die.  The  Master  says, 
"Come  up  higher,  where  I  have  more  im- 
portant work  for  you  to  perform." 

The  departure  of  Mrs.  Perkins  will  be 
deeply  felt  by  her  family,  by  the  Church,  by 
the  community;  yea,  and  beyond.  Her 
prayers  and  her  alms  compassed  the  world. 
Her  charities  reached  the  needy  at  home  and 
abroad.  God  gave  her  a  heart  to  do  good, 
and  the  means  to  do  it,  and  faithfully  did 
she  execute  her  stewardship.  Having  fin- 
ished her  course,  the  benediction  of  her 
Master  is,  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy 
Lord.'* 

THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  POETRY. 

There  are  few  girls  or  boys  in  this  coun- 
try who  have  not  heard  the  nursery  rhyme 
sung  by  their  mother  while  rocking  in  tbe 
cradle  : 

"Lnll-a-by  baby  upon  the  tree-top; 
"When  the  wind  blows  the  cradle  w|ll  rock  j 
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When  the  bough  breaks  the  cradle  will  fall, 
And  clown  will  come  cradle,  and  baby  ai.d  all." 

But  how  many  of  you  know  the  origin  of 
the  simple  lines  ?  We  have  the  following 
account,  from  the  records  of  the  Boston  His- 
torical Society  : 

Shortly  after  our  forefathers  landed  at 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  a  party  were  out 
in  the  field  where  the  Indian  wom"n  were 
picking  strawberries.  Several  of  these  wo- 
men, or  squaws,  as  they  were  called,  had 
pappooses,  that  is  babies,  and  having  no  cra- 
dles, they  had  them  tied  up  in  Indian  fash- 
ion, and  hung  from  the  limbs  of  the  sur- 
rounding trees.  Sure  enough,  "  when  the 
wind  bl^w,  these  cradles  would  rock."  A 
young  man  of  the  party  observing  this, 
peeled  off  a  piece  of  the  bark  and  wrote  the 
above  lines,  which,  it  is  believed,  is  the  first 
poetry  written  in  x\.merica. — Ladies  Reposi- 
tory. 

JONATHAN  EDWARDS  AS  A  LAND 
SPECULATOR. 


In  old  times,  Parson  Bird  was  the  settled 
minister  over  the  congregation  in  the  blue 
meeting-house  at  the  comer  of  Church  and 
Elm  streets.*  When  the  news  came  to  New 
Haveu  that  General  Gage,  the  newly  appoint- 
ed Governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  about  leav- 
iug  with  his  fleet  and  troops  for  Boston,  1 
afterwards  heard  one  of  Parson  Bird's  church 
members  say  that  the  next  Sunday  after  the 
news  came,  the  old  Parson  in  his  prayer  in- 
voked the  Almighty  to  send  the  fleet  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  from  thence  to  the 
bottomless  pit  of  hell. 

Soon  alter  this,  Parson  Bird  died,  and  John- 
athan  Edwards  became  bis  successor.  Mr. 
Edwards  was  a  man  of  stroug  mental  powers. 
When  the  war  with  Great  Britain  commenced, 
he  preached  a  powerful  sermon  from  the  text: 
i*He  that  hath  no  sword,  let  him  sell  his  coat 
and  buy  one."    He  had  a  far  steing  mind. 

•New  Haven,  Conn.  Herald  &  Weekly  Journal. 


Wben  that  part  of  the  Northwestern  territory, 
afterwards  called  New  Connecticut,  was  set  off 
to  the  State,  it  was  then  thought  to  be  of  little 
worth.  Mr.  Edwards  could  see  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  it  would  become  value- 
able.  He  therefore  proposed  to  the  members 
of  his  society  to  join  in  with  him  and  purchase 
a  part  of  this  new  land.  They  fell  in  with  his 
proposition,  and  bought  a  large  tract  of  it  at  a 
very  low  price.  Two  or  three  years  rolled  on, 
and  the  land  still  lay  far  away  in  the  wilder- 
ness. His  congregation  got  uneasy,  and  charg- 
ed him  with  leading  them  into  a  wild  and 
worthless  speculation.  Thus  commenced  the 
opposition  that  finally  drove  him  from  the  so- 
ciety. He  still  advised  them  to  hold  on  to 
the  laud,  but  it  they  would  not  hear  his  advice, 
he  would  take  the  bargain  to  himself,  and  pay 
them  all  that  they  had  paid  out.  This  they 
readily  consented  to.  It  was  not  long  afier 
this  that  farmers  began  to  move  to  New  Con- 
necticut, the  price  ran  up,  and  it  was  soon 
seeu  that  Mr.  Edwards  cleared  at  leas1 
£40,000  by  his  bargain.  This  was  too  bad — 
past  all  endurance — aud  raised  a  det(  rmmation 
to  get  rid  of  him  at  all  events.  They  man- 
aged their  opposition  to  him  as  it  is  generally 
done  in  like  cases.  They  kept  their  real  reas- 
ons in  the  background,  and  hunted  up  others 
which  they  thought  could  be  made  to  appear 
more  plausible.  By  means  of  these  and  other 
circumstances,  he  was  dismissed. 


BUFFALOES  IN  OHIO. 


The  appearance  of  a  tame  Buffalo  in  Cin- 
cinnati has  led  the  editor  of  the  IrontOD  Reg- 
ister to  speak  of  the  last  of  the  race  of  wild 
ones  in  Ohio.  The  Register  states  that  the 
last  one  killed  in  Southern  Ohio  was  ahout 
sixty  y<a.rs  ago;  all  disappeared  to  the  west, 
within  a  few  years  after  the  tirst  while  settle- 
ments. Tho  late  Rev.  John  Kelley  shot  o 
Butfalo  in  Lawrence  counly  in  1S03,  and  0D6 
was  killed  in  Scioto  county  in  1802.  'i  hcsc 
were  the  last  iu  Southern  Ohio.    There  were 
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some  in  Northwestern  Ohio  for  many  years 
afterwards—  Clev.  Herald,  Feb.  11th,  18G2» 


A  TYPICAL  NARRATIVE. 


The  history  of  some  of  the  job  type  burned 
with  the  Register  office  at  Sandusky  is  of  suffi- 
'  dent  interest  to  the  writer,*at  least,  to  indue  a 
short  notice.  We  have  no  trace  of  them  back 
of  1819.  They  were  then  taken  to  Courtlaod 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  by  the  late  David  Campbell 
where  they 'were  used  until  1822,  when  he 
brought  them  to  Sandusky.  There  they  form- 
ed a  part  of  the  Clarion  establisraent  until 
1837,  at  which  time  they  were  purchased  by 
a  joint  stock  companv  at  Lower  Sandusky, 
(now  Fremont,)  who  then  started  the  Lower 
Sandusky  Times,  with  Dr.  A.  G.  White,  now 
of  Pjlrnore,  Ottawa  Co.,  as  publisher.  In  1838 
they  passed  with  the  Times  establishment  into 
the  hands  of  Peter  Yates,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1839  another  change  brought  them  into  pos- 
session of  the  writer  of  this  notice,  who,  with  a 
variety  of  "job  letter'  a3  not  often  falls  to  the 
lot  of  the  craft,  for  four  years  "executed  jobs 
with  neatness  and  despatch''  in  the  office  of  the 
Sandusky  Whig,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
(1843,)  the  material  was  removed  to  Milan. 
Here,  reinforced  by  "large  additious,"  the 
original  shock  coniiuued  to  do  good  service 
for  eight  years  and  until  1851,  when  they  re- 
turned to  Sandusky  and  remained  there  the 
eleven  years  intervening  before  they  were  mel- 
ted in  company  with  a  great  variety  of  young- 
er and  more  modern  associates.  Oue  "font 
was  a  "fourteen  line"  Roman  metal  letter,  a 
k'nd  not  now  much  cast,  the  large  sizes  being 
made  cheaper  from  wood. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  these  type  were  des- 
troyed on  the  very  spot  of  ground  from  which 
they  were  taken  25  years  before,  the  old  Clar- 
on  office  having  some  ten  years  since  been' 
supplanted  by  an  elegant  and  substantial  stone 
block. 

*  Understood  to  bo  Clark  Wagoner,  Esq.,  now  of 
the  Toledo  LUade,sormer)y  for  many  ye.irs  connec- 
ted with  the  i'ress  of  the  Fire  Lands. 


What  a  history  those  "types  of  other  days" 
would  furnish,  could  it  be  written  !  If  the 
balance  of  their  existence  was  associated  with 
the  same  exseriences  that  marked  the  seventeen 
years  during  which  the  writer  kuew  them,  the 
story  would  be  a  curious  one  to  young  printers 
and  interesting  to  old  ones.  The  old  Ram  age 
press  on  which  the  Albany  slrgus  was  printed 
in  1812,  with  its  stone  bed,  the  scanty  fonts  of 
news  and  job  type,  the  Black  Walnut  type 
stones,  &c,  Sec,  all  come  up  in  memory  as  the 
mind  is  drawn  to  these  melted  ones  ;  and  with 
these  come  that  long  array  of  youth's  hopes 
and  manhood's  trials  so  intimately  a-sociated 
with  them  all.  There  are  lew  of  ''the  craft" 
in  this  region  who  can  appreciate  these  ref- 
erences, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  next  gener- 
ation will  furnish  still  less  of  such.  Toledo 
Blade,  May,  20th.  18G2. 


SCENES  IN  WINTER 


The  following  extract  is  from  reminiscen- 
ces of  Clarksfield,  Pioneer,  Vol.  1,  exclud- 
ed for  want  of  room  : 

Nature  sometimes  shows  freaks  which  art 
can  never  imitate.  It  happened  a  few  yt  ars 
ago,  in  the  winter,  on  a  rainy  day,  that  the 
water  froze  as  it  fell,  and  the  trees  even  to 
the  smallest  twigs  were  covered  with  ice. 
The  next  day  the  sun  rose  in  unusual  splen- 
dor, and  presented  to  our  astonished  view  a 
scene,  which  for  beauty  and  grandeur  defies 
the  power  of  language  to  describe. 

The  whole  appeared  to  be  one  vast  flood 
of  brilliants;  in  some  places  they  seemed  to 
radiate  from  a  common  centre,  while  in 
others  they  assumed  the  easy  flow  and  grace- 
ful curve  of  some  elegantly  arranged  dra- 
pery, and  in  another  place  fancy  could  find 
nothing  in  it  but  an  indurated  shower  oi 
diamonds,  and  as  we  approached  the  depth 
of  the  forest,  the  brilliancy  was  overpower- 
ing.  Above,  below,  on  either  hand,  twa-J 
one  wide  dazzling  waste  of  splendor,  and 
like  the  Empress  of  Rupia's  Palace  of  Ice. 
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carries  a  moral  with  it  which  ought  not  to 
be  forgotten.  <l  'T  was  transient  in  its  nature, 
as  in  show  'twas  durable;  as  worthless,  as  it 
seemed  intrinsically  precious  ;  to  the  fact 
treacherous  and  false,  it  smiled  and  it  was 
cold.'' 

But  again,  during  a  stilly  night  in  winter 
the  snow  began  to  fall,  and  in  the  morning 
the  woods  were  clad  in  a  mantle  of  the 
purest  white. 

For  while  the  snow  was  falling  there  was 
not  a  breath  of  air  to  remove  the  flakes  from 
tho  slender  twigs  on  which  they  happened 
to  fall.  The  morning  was  cloudy,  which 
added  much  to  its  beauty,  and  gave  to  the 
sylvan  scene  a  peculiar  effect,  and  which 
held  the  mind  in  durance. 

The  woods  seemed  to  invite  all  who  be- 
held it  tu  enter.  But  it  was  only  in  its  deep 
recesses  that  its  real  charms  were  felt  and 
seen. 

There  the  mind  had  no  detached  object 
to  rest  upon,  and  rose  unconsciously  to 
scenes  above.  Stillness  itself  was  audible. 
A  solemn  anthem  seemed  to  ascend  from 
the  vast  theatre  below,  and  enter  the  courts 
of  Heaven.  BENJ.  BENSON. 


NOW  AND  THEN. 
How  strange  it  seems  to  us  when  we  are 
brought  to  think  that  there  are  now  those 
among  us,  who  saw  this  beautiful  country, 
which  now  looks  more  like  a  garden  than  a 
wilderness,  when  it  was  an  almost  unknown 
wild. 

The  following  note  from  Prof.  Kirtland  to 
the  Cleveland  Herald,  biiugs  the  thought  to 
mind  with  a  magical  distinctness. ' 

June  8,  I860.— At  six  o'clock,  P.  M.,  half  a 
centary  bince,  in  company  with  the  late  Joshua 
Stow,  of  Connecticut,  and  Alfred  Kelly,  I  en- 
tered the  State  of  Ohio,  crossed  the  Conneaut 
Creek,  half  a  mile  above  its  mouth,  and  spent 


the  night  in  a  small  log  house  in  that  vicinity. 
For  supper — no  bread — but  a  moderate  supply 
of  boiled  salted  pickerel  and  potatoes,  with 
milk  and  sage  tea  for  drink;  a  plank  floor  for 
a  bed,  a  saddle  for  my  pillow,  and  a  great  coat 
for  covering.  A  comfortable  and  refreshing 
nights  rest  was  enjoyed. 

Some  changes  have  occurred  since  that  peri- 
od. J.  P.  Kirtland. 

Of  the  three  who  slept  that  night  on  the 
banks  of  the  old  Conneaut  creek,  (what  remin- 
isence  of  tales  of  pioneer  life,  heard  in  our 
boyhood  days  does  this  name  arouse,)  Dr. 
Kirtland  alone  survives. 

A  few  years  and  these  pioneers  will  have  all 
parsed  from  among  us.  How  proper  it  is  then, 
that  we  gather  up  the  little  incidents  of  their 
early  life. 


THE  OLDEST  RESIDENT  OF  OHIO. 


We  see  it  stated  in  several  papers  that  our 
much  esteemed  fellow  citizen,  Dr.  L.  Gooda'e, 
"was  the  first  white  boy  born  in  Ohio."  Th's 
is  a  mistake.  He  is  a  native  of  Massachusetts 
but  while  a  youth  emigrated  with  quite  a  party 
from  said  state  in  1788,  crossing  the  moualaius 
by  way  of  Bedford,  to  what  is  now  called 
Brownsville,  where  they  took  a  water  route 
on  a  "flat  boat,"  and  landed  at  Marrietta,  sev- 
enty one  years  ago!  This,  we  presume,  makes 
Dr.  G.  the  oldest  resident  in  our  State.  Au 
elder  sister,  Mis.  Col.  James  Kiibourne,  who 
was  one  of  the  emigrating  party,  still  resides  in 
our  city. 

Dr.  Goodale  was  a  surgeon  in  the  United 
States  army  during  the  last  war  with  England, 
and  was  with  Gen.  Hull,  when  he  surrendered 
our  army  to  the  British  at  Detroit  in  1812. 
Soon  after  he  commenced  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness in  Franklinton,  but  subsequently  removed 
to  this  city,  where  he  has  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  business  to  the  present  time — Ohio 
State  Journal,  Se^t.  13th,  1859. 
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The  New  Evgland  Historical  and  Genea- 
logical Register  and  Antiquarian  Jour- 
nal. Published  Quarterly,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  A'eiv  England  Historic-  Genelo- 
gical  Society,  13  Broomjield  St.  Boston. 
$2  per  annum. 

The  April  number  is  received.  Every  New 
Eoglander,  every  family  descended  from  the 
Puritan  Stock,  should  possess  a  copy  of  this 
valuable  Magazine.  It  is  the  organ  of  a  So- 
ciety that  i3  doing  for  the  history  of  New 
England  one  and  two  centuries  after  the  grave 
has  closed  over  its  pioneers  what  our  Society 
seeks  to  cccomplish  for  the  History  of  the 
Firelands,  while  so  many  of  its  chief  actors 
remain  with  us. 

The  fifteen  volumes  already  publ'~hed  com- 
bine a  mass  of  authentic  information  concern- 
ing the  Puritan  Fathers  and  Mothers  aud  the 
genealogies  of  their  descendants,  which  is  ac- 
cessible in  no  other  form.  In  its  pages  may 
be  fouud  the  individual  and  family  history  of 
those  rare  Lien  who  laid  the  deep  and  broad 
foundations  of  that  civil  aud  religious  liberty, 
of  which  the  Independence  of  the  Nation 
from  foreign  rule,  its  rapid  growth  in  ail  the 
elements  of  a  free  and  powerful  common- 
wealth, and  its  final  and  successful  struggle 
with  the  barbarism  of  the  age,  is  but  the  leg- 
itimate out  growth.  Years  hence,  when  free 
churches,  free  schools  and  free  homes  shall 
have  become  the  inheritance  of  every  Ameri- 
can. These  unpretending  records  of  that 
Doble  race,  and  the  faithful  labors  of  those 
who  collected  there,  will  assume  a  value,  now, 
we  fear,  too  little  appreciated. 


The  Congregational  Quarterly  — -Conducted 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Congregational 
Library  Association,  and  the  American 
Congregational  Union,  by  Revs.  H.  M. 
Dexter,  A.  H.  Quint,  and  I.  P.  Lagmcor- 
thy.  One  dollar  per  year.  Address  Con- 
gregational Quarterly,  Chauncy  St.  Bos- 
ton. 

The  April  number  received.  While  prima- 
rily devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Congrega- 
tional denomination,  it  devotes  much  atteuiion 
to  the  early  history  of  New  England,  and 
many  of  the  articles  published  have  much  value 
to  the  historical  student.  Such  an  one  is  the 
"  Recent  Discoveries  concerninc:  the  Plymouth 
Pilgiirus,"  in  the  January  number.  The  work 
is  edited  with  rare  ability  and  liberality,  and 
bids  fair  in  the  department  of  religious  statis- 
tics to  become  a  standard  authority  with  all 
denominations. 

The  Historical  Magazine  and  .Votes  and 
Queries  concerning  the  Anliquties,  History 
and  Biography  of  America.  A  monthly 
Magazine  published  by  C.  B.  Richardsvp, 
264,  Canal  St.,  JY.  Y.,  $2  per.  annum. 

The  May  number  of  this  excellent  period- 
ical is  at  hand.  No  serial  published  iu  this 
country  so  completely  cornbiues  all  the  requi- 
sites for  the  general  historical  reader  as  this. 
As  a  medium  of  communication  between  the 
various  Historical  Societies,  its  services  are 
invaluable.  It  has  reached  its  seventh  volume 
and  shows  encouraging  symtoms  of  a  long, 
vigorous  and  useful  life. 
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With  this  issue  of  the  Third  Volume, 
we  are  happy  to  inform  the  friends  of 
the  Society  that,  notwithstanding  the 
war  engrosses  so  much  of  public  atten- 
tion, the  subscription  list  and  the  inter- 
est manifested  in  the  success  of  the 
Pioneer  are  greater  than  ever  before. 

To  those  friends  who  have  so  freely 
assisted  in  canvassing  for  subscribers 
and  in  furnishing  matter  for  its  pages, 
we  are  under  especial  obligations.  We 
have  endeavored  to  make  it  worthy  of 
their  expectations. 

Many  interesting  articles  were  re- 
ceived too  late  for  insertion  at  this  time. 


They  will  be  preserved  for  future  pub 
lication. 

Important  township  histories  of  Fair- 
field, Hartland,  Kelley's  Island,  New 
London,  Ripley  and  Sherman,  are  in 
preparation,  and  are  to  be  ready  for  the 
next  volume.  We  trust  that  the  feu 
remaining  townships  from  which  no 
accounts  have  been  received,  will  also 
be  prepared,  and  thus  enable  the  Society 
to  furnish  as  the  result  of  its  labors, 
a  complete  history  of  the  flre 
Lands. 

Publishing  Committee. 
Norwalk,  June,  1SC2. 


ERRATA. 


VOLUME  I, 

No,  2,  page  G,  for  "fJcravd  Ward."  read,  "Jarcd  \Vard  " 
•'  3,  '    45,  14th line,  for  "Sawyer,"  read,  'Surveyor" 
••  3,  "   47th.  7th  15-ie  for  "1852,"  read  "1822. 

3,  •'    •    35  th  line,  for  "I.  Ward,"  read  "J.  WarcL' ' 
"  3,  "  48th,  8th  line,  for  "Seventy,"  Ac, read  "40  by  72." 

volume  il 

No.  1,  47th  page.  2d  column,  for  "Pare,"  read  "Pace," 

i     -      "  1st  column,  for '  $1  50  per  bushel"  read  "37%" 
'*   J,   4Cth   "   1st  column,  for  'Ezekiel  Brooks"  read  "Rooks." 
"    2,  32d  lino,  for  "John  M.  Niles,"  &c,  read  1  Johu  H.  Niles  of 
Norwich." 

*  *•   2,  33d  page,  for  "Narcm  Gilson,"  read  "Nahnm." 
"   2,  42d  line,  for  -John  B.  Niles,'*  read  "John  H,  Niles." 
"   2,  43d  line,  5or  -  Burrit,"  read*  Burril." 

"    4,  48th  page,  er:i.>e  the  top  lhie  of  first  column  and  read  It  at 
the  bottom, 

VOLUME  III. 
Page  1st,  for  'Tend  approved  "  rend  "read  and  approved" 
-    18th,  2d  col.,  for  'Eir>im  Judson,"  read  "Hinmnn  Jiidson." 

19th,  1st  column,  for  "Mrs  Raws,"  read  "M  rs.  Kane." 
"  19th,  Is*  column  lbs  l'Ewilikea,"read  "Twfliker." 
•*  19th,  2d  column,  for  "Morris,"  read  "Moses  " 
"  19th,  2d  column,  for  "Alanson,"  read  "Alrnira." 
"  20th,  1st  column,  for  "16'J7,"  read  "  1797. " 


29th,  2d  column,  for  "That  Township,"  read  "the  township." 
29th,  2d  column,  lor  1  Tni^'an,'  read  '"Turner." 
20th,  2d  column,  for  "Borrah,  read  "Bozrah.' 
20  th,  2d  column,  for f 'Lucas ,"  read  1  Lucius."  J 
20th,  2d  column,  for  "Damon,"  road  ''Dariow." 
2lrt,  'st  column,  for  "Theodore,"  read  "Theodio," 
21st  ,2d  column,  for  "Anderson,"  read  "Andrew." 
22d,  1st  column,  for  "David."'  read  "Daniel." 
22d,  1st  column  for  "Mary,"  rend  "Mos  s." 
221.  1st  column,  for  "Lucinda,  read  "Loiinda." 
23d,  1st  cohimn,  2d  line,  for  "Year  of,"  read  "War  tut." 
23d,  2d  column,  for  "Sister  of  Mr"  rend  "Sister  of  .Mrs.  Hill.' 
23d,  2d  column,  for  "Hiram,"  read  "Hiuman." 
24th,  1st  column,  15th  line,  for  "Amy;"  read  "Asa  " 
r4th,  1st  column,  26th  line,  for '  line,"  read  "limits." 
:lth,  2d,  column,  for  "Halhite,"  read  "Hollister." 
26th.  2d  column,  for  "Mary  K.."  read  "Moses  K. 
2Ct!i,  2d  column,  for  "1772,"  read  "1773," 
27th.  I f-t  column,  for  "Mrs  Hones,"  read  "Mr-,  Harris.1 
27th,  1st  column,  2(ith  line,  lor  "now  some,"  read  "now  none.' 
27 tli,  2d  column,  for  "Kadin,"  r.  ad  "Rodin." 
28th,  1st  column,  for  "Brumbaker,"  read  "Brewbaker." 
51st,  2d  column,  for  ".Samuel  Qolden,"  read  "Sajuiu  l  HoMm 
Par  so  na." 
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